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Punishment of Death. 

National Education. 

On the ptoposed London Trades Hall. 

On Charitable Basaars. 

Labour's Ditty. 

Letter ttom Pbonopen. 

March 27. 

Plan of People's National Cooparative 
League. 

Movements of Co-operative League. 

Plymouth Working Hen's Association. 

New Athenaeum in Glasgow. 

Literary and Scientific Institution, John- 
street, Fitzroy square. 

Islington New Cattle Market. 

Anti-Enclosure Association. 

Rohy Mutual Improvement Society, Man- 
chester. 

Jpril 3. 

Edinburgh Slaughter Houses. 
Free Church Anti-Slavery Society. 
Mutual Emigration Societies. 
Co-operation in Bingley. 
Tra>-elling on Foot on the Conliueut. 
Elihu Burritt's Visit to Ireland. 

Jprit 10. 

Improvement of the Social Condition of 

Women. 
Co-operative League. 
Roscoe Club. 
Kilmarnock Races. 

Subscription to the Wilderspln Testimonial. 
Uunslet Joint-stock Flour Mill. 
Ladies' Association, Belfast. 
Journeymen Tailors' Appeal to the Public. 
Leeds Redemption Society. 

April 17. 

Frederick Douglass and the Cambria. 

Health of Towns BUI. 

The Pope and Morgan's Commonwealth. 

Progress of Medianics' Institutes. 

Sunderland Mechanics* Schools, etc 

Newcastle and Gateshead ditto. 

Ditto, in Yorkshire. 

Progress of Co-operative cause. 

National Alliance. 

Jpril 24. 

Frederick Douglass and Steam Press. 
Illustrations of American Slavery. 
Anti-Slavery League and Temperance So- 
cieties. 
What is doing at Kllharcban f 
New Athenaeum at Wolverhampton. 
Wakefield Mutual Improvement Society. 
Ninth Grand Concert of Euterplon Society. 
Manchester Mutual Improvement Society. 



May 1. 

Early Closing. 

Co-operative Attempts by Working Men. 

MayB. 

Operative Bakers' Early CloainsMoTemer. 

Early Closing Advocate. 

Co-operative Brickroaking. 

Trowbridge— Fast and Famine. 

Hints for Reformers. 

Printer's Phonetic Alphabet. 

Woodhouse Temperance Literary lastitu'c. 

Odd NoHons. 

Fast and Famine. 

May 15. 
Co-operation. 

Birmingham Co-operative League. 
Manchester Peace Sodetr. 
Meetings for the Abolition oT CapU^l 

Punishment 
Anti-Land-Law League. 
Co-operative Baking. 
Capital Punishments. 
Plan for DifiVising Knowledge. 
Improvement of Social Conditionof Wc«ccn. 
Bristol Young Men's Society. 
Frances Wright. 

May :22. 

National Distress. 

Bermondsey Literary Institution. 

Ragged School, etc., Plymouth. 

The Douglass Testimonial. 

Ten Hours Bill. 

Lecture against American Slav 

May 29. 

Quarterly Return of Health. 

New Co-operative Enterprise. • 

The Cooper Festival. 

Journeymen Tailors of Dundee. 

Co-operative Land Company. 

The Key of Fortune. 

Co-operation. 

Blackheath Literary Institution. 

South London Phonetic Society. 

June 5. 
Ten Hours Bill. 

Proposal for the Extinction of Monopoly. 
Continued Extension of Co-operation. 
Juvenile Delinquency. 
Plan for Diminishing Suiftring in the 

Slaughter of Animals. 
Rochdale Peace Society. 

June 12. 

Health of Towns Bill. 

O'Connorville Festival. 

Short Hours Movement among the Bakers. 

The Wilderspln Testimonial. 

Bristol Temperance FestivaL 

Co-operative Excursion. 

Song of the Tramp. 

June 19. 

Food and Fisheries. 

Testimonial to F. Douglass. 

Co-operative Trading Society at Limchoose. 

June 20. 

Wants a Situation. 
Post-office Discussion. 
Shiidon Literary Institution. 
Nottingham Co-operative League. 
Stockton-on-TeesCo-operative Com -millCc. 
The New Journal of P r o g iets in Rome. 
Cruellies in Newgate Market. 
Sonnet by a Son of Toil. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT'S ADDRESS 



TO THm 



iprfenlw aidi 3fteaber«. 



A HAPPT New Year to all our friends 
and readers! Amongst the many means 
for realizing this seasonable wish, which 
■eeros to carry in its very sound the spirit 
of its own accomplishment, we trust that 
Howitt's JouaNAL will prove no^the least 
efficient. So far as in us lies, there shall 
be wanting no exertion, as there is wanting 
in our hearts no zeal and enthusiasm, for 
the purpose. For years it has been our 
resolve to devote ourselves by such a perio- 
dical to the entertainment, the good, and 
the advancement of the public. We thought 
a year ago that the time was come for the 
experiment It proved not to be the case. 
There were obstacles to be overcome, a 
forest of thorny experience to be cut 
through, limed twigs above, and beams 
in the darkness, to stumble over below. 
These are past ; we are come out into the 
open air, free-handed and free-hearted, 
** no jot of hope or heart abated;*' and 
look over the champaign of our future 
life as devoted to the people and their 
cause. 

We are bound to no class, for we believe 
that in the cultivation of the whole, lies 
the harmony and the happiness of the 
whole. Where there needs the greatest 
effort, thither our efforts shall be most 
immediately and zealously directed. Amid 
the million there lies enormous need of 



aid, of comfort, of advocacy, and of en- 
lightenment ; and amongst the million, 
therefore, shaH we labour, with hand and 
heart, with intellect and affection. To 
promote their education, and especially 
their self-education — a process full of the 
noblest self-respect and independence — ^to 
advocate their just rights, to explain their 
genuine duties, to support the generous 
efforts of those many wise, good, and de- 
voted men and women who are now every- 
where labouring for their better being and 
comfort : these will be the dearest employ- 
ments of our lives, the truest pleasures that 
we can experience. It is with a most 
grateful feeling that we acknowledge that 
the people at once perceive and reciprocate 
what is genuine love of their cause ; and 
the delightful confidence which they every 
day more and more manifest in our humble 
endeavours on their behalf, will, of itself, 
stimulate us to a more active watchfulness 
for their true interests, and a bolder, yet 
not the less prudent, championship of 
their rights. To all the onward and sound 
movements of the time — a great and 
glorious time ! — ^to the cause of Peace, of 
Temperance, of Sanatory reform, of Schools 
for every class — to all the efforts of Free 
T^ade, free opinion ; to abolition of ob- 
structive Monopolies, and the recognition 
of those great rights which belong to eveiy 
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individual of the great BritUh people — onr most 
cofdial support shall be lent. Everything which can 
shorten the hours of mere physical labour, and extend 
those of relaxation, of mental cultivation, and social, 
domestic enjoyment— everything which tends to give 
to labour its due reward, and to furnish to every 
raltonal creature his due share of God's good gifla — 
food, raiment, a pleasant fireside, and the pleasures 
of an enlightened intellect — as it must have the appro- 
bation of every good man, so it must have our best 
and most unremitting exertions for its establishment. 
But not the less do we regard the rights and enjoy- 
ments of every other class. They who would advo- 
cate the claims of one section of the community at the 
exjjense of those of the others, or of any other, would, 
80 far from advancing the happiness of the section 
they appeared to patronize, inflict the severest blow 
on its progress. Rights are the rights of all ; duties 
are the laws and the inviolable obligations of all. 
Between the employer and the employed, between 
the more and the less wealthy classes, there lies one 
common ground of tnith and sacred right, which the 
efforts of the wise will only make more clearly seen, 
more solidly and securely felt. All that separates 
and embitters are the briers and the brushwood of old 
error, which advancing knowledge will show in their 
true deformity, and which the axe of education, and 
the fire of a wise discussion, will consume out of the 
way. In this faith we shall move and act. We 
shall say to the people, inform your minds on your 
rights; combine to maintain them; be industrious 
and get money; be temperate and save it; be prudent 
and invest it to the best advantage ; but learn at the 
same time to respect the rights of your fellow-men. 
Look around, and be at once firm and patient. The 
old times of ignorance and obstruction are past. We 
are now working out the future on the clear ground 
of a most blessed experience— and that is, that the 
path of liberty and knowledge is the sure path of 
peace and general union. Where are the terrors and 
the evils which have been prognosticated of the spread 
of education? Where are the insurrections, the 
massacres, the bloody and -barbarous deeds of men 
and multitudes ? They are not in our time ; they lie 
behind us, in the years of ignorance and despotism. 
The Inquisition is abolished ; St. Bartholomew is a 
name of departed terror ; the very French Revolu- 
tion, the fruit of popular oppression and neglect of 
education, is a \Varning and lesson of the past. Turn 
from that to the Revolution in America, where a 
Christian and an informed people worked out their 
own independence ; and behold in its order and 
merciful magnanimity the results of knowledge. 
Through all the sufferings which war and bad govern- 
ment have conducted our labouring millions, with 
what a display of virtue and heroism it has conducted 
them; and mark the result — what numbers are start- 



ing up every day to assist in removing this mass of 
evil — to place the entire people in the enjoyment of 
comfort and intelligence ! See what a different iotie has 
manifested itself in government and in the press. 
How the old dogmas of a stereotyped condition slide 
away into oblivion ; how the popular rights are 
acknowledged; and what men and women, too, of 
rank, and wealth, and intellect, are zealous to put a 
shoulder to the wheel of peaceful progression. Every 
omen of evil has been falsified — knowledge and dis- 
cussion are found not to promote riot or ditcontent, 
but a firm assurance of all necessary reforms, which 
is the root of peace and harmony. 

On this high ground of a most animating experience 
we are prepared, therefore, to march in calm con- 
fidence; perceiving that the current of true civiliza- 
tion has set in with a force that no contrary force 
can overcome. The truth of ancient prophecy has 
vindicated itself: — " Many, already, run to and fro 
in the earth, and knowledge is increased." We 
mean to run too, and add our share to the heap of 
increase, cheerfully and with right good will, smooth- 
ing the way fur others, and now and then lending a 
hand to a weak brother under a heavy burden. 

We have made our arrangements for all these 
purposes; and the workmen who are about to con- 
tribute to the different departments of literature, art, 
and science ; to the furtherance of sound opinion ; to 
music, criticism, and even a rational merriment, will 
soon, in the words of the old adage, be *' known by 
their chips.*' We shall gather information from all 
pure sources. One object for which we have pre- 
pared ourselves by study and travel, will be to intro- 
duce to our readers whatever is most delightful in 
the literature of other nations; of America, and of 
Europe, from France and Italy to the very North; 
and in so many regions of which Providence and the 
facilities of modern intercourse have made us zealous 
friends. The bulk of our matter will be original ; but, 
in order to embrace all the solid information possible, 
we shall, where it is desirable, also extract and quote 
from the best authorities. Above all, it shall be our 
anxious care that not a word or a sentiment shall 
appear in this Journal which the most refined indivi- 
dual may not read aloud in the family circle, or 
which we would not freely introduce to our own 
children. With this assurance — let us now advance 
at once from promise to performance. Eds. 



Note. — In order to secure all possible space for 
our letter-press, which will be needed to advocate 
the many great causes of social improvement which 
mark the age, and to furnish every variety of matter 
to our readers, we shall print at the back of our illus- 
trationSy but shall strike off separate impressions for 
such as may desire it, which shall be sold at the most 
reasonable possible price. 
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to fttE WORCtirO CIA8SX9 OF THE tTKtTSD SnrGtK)ir, OK TmiR 
]>UTT IN THE PRfiSElTT STATE OF THE SANATORT (^UESTIOIT. 

Mt FbI,LOW CoUHTRTKEy, 

The artificial distinctions by which the people of a 
countiy are divided into different classes, have no rela- 
tion to the capacities and endowments of our common 
nature. No class is higher or better than another in 
the sense of having more or different sentient, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious faculties. Every property 
by which the human being is distinguished from the 
other creatures of the earth, is possessed alike by rich 
and poor. Wealth can give to the rich man no addi- 
tional powers of this kind, nor can poverty deprive the 
poor man of one of them. Before these glorious gifts 
with which our common nature is endowed, with which 
all human beings without distinction are enriched, 
and which ca^ be neither added to, nor taken away, the 
little distinctions of man's creation sink into absolute 
insignificance. 

It is the universal possession of these noble faculties 
by the human race, that makes the gift of human life 
alike a boon to all. It is the exercise of these noble 
faculties on objects appropriate to them, and worthy of 
them, that makes life a boon. It is because these 
faculties, when duly exercised and properly directed, 
strengthen and enlarge with time, that the value of life 
increases with its duration. In the mere possession of 
the full number of the years that make up the natural 
term of life, there is a larger and a higher boon than is 
apparent at first view. What the natural term of human 
life mav be, is, indeed, altogether unknown ; because, 
although one of the characteristics by which man is dis- 
tinguished from other animals is, that he is capable of 
understanding the conditions of his existence, and of 
exerting, within a certain limit, a control over them, 
so as to be able materially to shorten or to prolong the 
actual duration of his life ; yet these conditions have 
hitherto been so little regarded, that there is not a 
single example on record of a community in which the 
conditions favourable to life have l>ccn present and con- 
stant, and in which the conditions uniavourable to it 
have been excluded, in as complete a degree as is obvi- 
ously practicable. Ilistory is full of instances in which 
the successive generations of a people have been swept 
away with extraordinary rapidity ; but on no page is 
there to be found the notice of a single nation, in 
ancient or in modem times, the great mass of the 
population of which has attained a high longevity; 
yet it is certain, that a degree of longevity never yet 
witnessed, has always been attainable; because Ruch 
longevity depends on conditions which are now known — 
conditions entirely within human control. 

I have said thai there is involved in the mere length 
of life a laiiger and a higher boon than is apparent 
without reflection. First, because length of life is, in 
general, a tolerably accurate measure of the amount of 
health ; without a good sluire of which, life is compara- 
tively worthless. The instances are rare in which a 
person attains to old age, who has not enjoyed, at least, 
a moderate share of daily health and vigour. 

Secondly, because length of life is a perfectly accurate 
measure of the amount of ei\ioyment. Long life is 
incompatible with a condition of constant privation 
and wretchedness. It is one of the beneficences of the 
constitution of our nature, that when the balance of 
happiness is against us, a limit is fixed to our misery 
by its rapid termination in the insensibility of death. 
In the very brevity of his existence, therefore, a human 
being indicates his own history for evil ; the shortness 
of his life is the sure and correct index of the amount 
of his suffering, phynical and mental : it is the result, 
the sum total, the aggregate expression of the ills 
endured. 

Thirdly, because length of life is the protraction of 



that portion of life, and only of that portion of it, In 
which the human being is capable of the greatest 
degree of usefulness. 1 have elsewhere shown that 
every year by which the term of human life Is extended, 
is really added to the period of mature age ; the period 
when the organs of the body have attained their full 
growth, and put forth their full strength ; when the 
physical organization has acquired its utmost perfec- 
tion ; when the senses, the feelings, the emotions, the 
passions, the affections, are in the highest degree acute, 
intense, and varied ; when the intellectual faculties, 
completely unfolded and developed, cany on their 
operations with the greatest vigour, soundness, and 
continuity ; in a word, when the individual is capable 
of communicating, as well as of receiving, the largest 
amount of the highest kind of happiness. 

These considerations give peculiar interest to the 
results of the inquiries recently made into the actual 
duration of life at the present time in our cities, towns, 
and villages. From these inquiries, it appears not only 
that the rate of mortalitv in the whole of England at the 
present day is dcploruLly high, but that there is an 
extraordinary excess of mortality over and above what 
is natural, supposing the term at present attainable, to 
be the natural term of human life. The statement of 
this excess presents to the mind an appalling picture. 
From accurate calculations based on the observation of 
carefully recorded facts, it is rendered certain that the 
annual slaughter in England alone, by causes that are 
preventible, by causes that produce only one disease, 
namely, typhus fever, is more than double the loss sus- 
tained by the allied armies in the battle of Waterloo ; 
that 136 persons perish every day in England alone, 
whose lives might be saved ; that in one single city, 
namely, Manchester, thirteen thousand three hundred 
and sixty-two children have perished in seven years 
over and above the mortality natural to mankind. 

It appears, moreover, that the field In which this 
anuual slaughter takes place is always and ever^-whcre 
the locality in which you reside, and that it is you and 
your wives and children who arc the victims. In some 
instances, in the streets, courts, and alleys in which vou 
live, the mortality which afflicts you is nearly double, 
and in others it is quite double that of the inhabitants 
of other streets in the same district, and in adjoining 
districts. While the average age at death of the gentry 
and of professional persons and their families is 44, the 
average age at death attained by you and your families 
in many instances, is only 22, just one-half; that is to 
say, comparing your condition with that of professional 
persons, you and your families are deprived of one-half 
of your natural term of life. 

Though the causes by which you and your children 
are thus immolated, are well known ; though they have 
been constantly proclaimed to the public and the govern- 
ment for nearly ten years past ; though their truth is 
universally admitted ; and though it is further admitted 
that the causes in question are removable; yet not only 
has nothing whatever been done to remove them, but 
their operation during this very year has been far more 
fatal than at any period since we have bad the means of 
making accurate obsenations on the subject Thus 
we arc informed by the Registrar-General, that in the 
summer quarter of the present year, ten TiiorsAxi> lives 
have been destroyed in a part only of England, by 
causes which there is every reason to believe may be 
removed ; that in the succeeding quarter, namel^v, the 
quarter ending the 30th of September, the number of 
deaths exceeded the number in the corresponding quarter 
of last year by FIFTEEN THOUSAND TWO HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN ; that is to say, in the 
very last quarter, upwards of 16,000 persons perished in 
a part only of England, beyond the mortality of the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

From this simic report, it appears further, that In 
many of our large towus^and populous districts, that is, in 
the places in which you in groat numbers carrj' on your 
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daily toil, the mortalitj haa noArly doubled ; in some it 
hag quite doubled, and in othen it has actually mote 
than doubled; that this is the case amon«r other places 
in Sheffield and Birmingham ; that in Sheffield, for 
example, the number of deaths in the last quarter are 
double those in the corresponding quarter jof last year 
and 149 over ; while in Birmingham they are double and 
289 over. 

" The caoseA of this high mortality," says the Begis- 
trar-Gfenera], "have been traced to crowded lodgings, 
dirty dwellings, personal undeanliness, and the concen- 
tration of nnhealUiy emanations from narrow streets 
wiUiout fresh air, water, or sewerage." 

We are farther told by the R^istnr-General, that 
'*the returns of the past quarter proye that nothing 
effectual has been done to put a stop to the disease, 
suffering, and death, in which so many thousands 
perish ; that the improvements, chiefly of a showy, 
superficial, outside character, have not reached the homes 
and habits of the people ; and that the consequence is 
that thousands, not only of the children, but of the men 
and women themselves, perish of the diseases formerly 
so fatal for the same reasons in barracks, camps, gaols, 
and ships." 

For every one of the lives of these 15,000 persons who 
have thus perished during the last quarter, and who 
might have been saved by human agency, those are 
responsible whose proper office it is to interfere and 
enaeavour to stay the Qdamity ; who have the power to 
save, but who will not use it. But their apathy is an 
additional reason why you should rous^ yourselves and 
show that you will submit to this dreadful state of things 
no longer. Let a voice come from your streets, lanes, 
alleys, courts, workshops, and houses, that shall startle 
the ear of the public and command the attention of the 
legislature. Tne time is auspicious for the effort ; it is 
a case in which it is right that you should take a part, 
in which you are bound to take a part> in which your 
own interests and the well-being of those most dear to 
you require you to take a part. The Qovemment is 
disposed to espouse your cause; but narrow,se1fish, short- 
sighted interests will be banded against you. Petition 
both houses of Parliament Call upon Uie instructed 
and benevolent men in the legislative body to sustain 
your just claim to protection and assistance. Petition 
Parliament to give you sewers ; petition Parliament to 
secure to you constant and abundant supplies of water ; 
supplies adequate to the unintermitting and effectual 
cleansing both of your sewers and streists, and which 
will affi^ you the easy means of substituting uni- 
Tezsally the water-closet for the filthy and the fever- 
generating cesspool : petition Parliament to remove — 
for it is in the power of Parliament universally and 
completely to remove — the sources of poison that 
surround your dwellings, and that carry disease, suf- 
fering, and death into your homes. Tell them of the 
pariiw of Si. Margaret, in Leicester, with a population 
of 22,000 persons, almost all of whom are artisans, and 
where the average age of death in the whole parish was, 
during the year 1846, only eighteen years; tell them 
that on taking the ages of death in the different atreeta 
in this parish, it was found that in those streets that 
were dndned (and there was not a single street in the 
place properly drained) the average age of death was 
twenty-three and a half years ; that in the streets that 
were partially drained it was seventeen and a half years; 
while in the streets that were entirely undrained it was 
only thirteen and a half years. Tou cannot disclose to 
them the suffering you have endured on your beds of 
sickness, and by which your wives and children have 
been hurried to their early graves; there is no column 
in the tables of the Registrar-General which can show 
that; but you can tell them that you know, and you 
can remind them that they admit, that by proper 
sanatoiy regulations, the same duration of life may be 
extended to you and to your fiunilies, that is at present 
ei\joyed by professional persons ; and that it is possible 



to obtain for the whole of a town population, at least 
such an average duraUon of life as is already expe- 
rienced in some parts of it. In your workshops, in 
your clubs, in your institutes, obtain signatures to your 
petitions: get every labourer, eveiy artisan, every 
tradesman whom you can influence, to sign petitions. 
Other, things must also be done before your condition 
can be rendered prosperous; but this must precede 
every real improvement; the sources of the poison that 
infects the atmosphere you breathe must be dried up 
before you can be healthy, and undeanliness must be 
removed from the exterior of your dwellings before you 
can find or make a Home. 

I am your friend and servant^ 

SoUTHWOOn SlOTH. 



LIFE'S CONTRASTS; 

OB, irSW-YBAA'S SVS. 

Happilt for man, in accordance with the lawa of 
nature, every step trod by the giant Time brings hope 
and amelioration to the many sorrowed generations of 
the earth. False is the creed that says this is not so ; 
false is the power, besotted in its strength, that preaches 
hope for some, and not for all; fiilse is the wisdom 
and shallow the thought that take for argument that 
humanity has but one cycle of progress and decay. 
Not so : — 

Or else we question aU the great aspects of the light 
of nature ; such as promise to the spiritual hearts of 
men a time when they, like the perfected flowers in 
the labour-wrought gardens of the earth, may look 
upwards to the face of the broad sun wiUi the same 
peace and silent gladness, for not a weed may be 
amongst them to desecrate their great worship of eiyoy- 
ment and human right. Or else 

Upon this New-Yeai'a Eve, misery, and want^ and 
squalor ; ignorance, degradation, and crime, might surely 
and rightly question the happiness, the plenty, and the 
revelry that come within their famished gaze, and ring 
so lustily in their chill and tremulous ear. 

Within this miserable chamber, one fh>m among the 
many thousands round, withers the honest heart, and 
idly lie the hands of earnest labour : labour so much 
needed ; labour, the commandment of great governing 
nature ; labour, the small pnce of large enjoyments, that 
which, if it might cheerrolly act, would fill this emp^ 
grate ; would send forth the blaze and warmth to cheer 
around; and place before the wretched father the supper 
table, on which should stand, instead of the pitcher on 
the floor, the down-turned vessel, the broken plate, and 
the old knife — ^rusty from disuse, — ^the plentii^ supper, 
that, in satisfying the humblest necessities of nature, 
would link them to higher and mor^ exalted principles. 
Hanly thought of life around would share that of good 
from his children as he looked upon them ; womanly 
love and faith have means to g^ve their signs, instead 
of brooding in the despairing heart; and children's 
small pleasures, yet to them so great, live in the dancing 
fire, the sugared cake, the one penny, the gaiety of the 
little pictured book, or the baby*s smile. Instead, there 
are gaunt hunger and despair ; old age for childhood, 
gathering discontent ill-repressed for manhood ; anguish 
from the mother's soul ; and around, damp, cold, sod- 
dened floors, and fluttering rags. Yet at this same 
moment, and at a street's length, life's contrasts, to the un- 
thinking, read their great enigma. Luxury and gorgeous- 
ness, splendid rooms, light, warmth, the festive dinner, 
with enough of waste on the plates which the lacqueys 
scornfully clear away, with enough scattered on the 
broad hearths, to feed all within this miserable chamber, 
and send warmth and light around, to rouse the 
current of the freezing blood ; here make heartA gay, 
the social graces shine, and show life to be, to the few, 
one long day of gratified and unrestrained luxury. Tet 
are the impulses of our diviner nature given only to 
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these few 1 No ! the same divine spirit that makes the 
wretched mother press the baby to her heart ; the same 
that whispers hope through all despair ; the same that 
makes her silently yearn to her husband through all 
the harshness that misery has brought ; the same that 
brings contrition, and makes his sorrow greater, is of the 
identical quality and essence with that which fostered by 
plenty expands into the '.life-signs of words, and smiles, 
and joyousness. Therefore poverty, letting alone that 
it is unjust, is a curse, because it is a bond upon the best 
promptings of our nature ; whilst the extremity of 
thoughtless luxury is equally a curse : it hardens whilst 
it emasculates. What are the causes then of this curse 
of poverty 1 

IgtwrOtnce of the g^recU dign ity of human labour above 
aUehe; ignorance of the laws and rights of labour; 
and the yet umcorked-out tendencies of labour to equalize 
and distribute the wealth it creates. Of the frails of 
labour the human generations cannot liave too large a 
harvest. 

Here, where the taper has died out beside the parish 
coffin, pestilence did its gaunt, grim, silent work. The 
heaped dunghill in the court close at hand ; the open 
cesspool ; the fetid straw on which the abject wretch 
gasped out his latest breath — alone, but for the starved 
inougrel dog, that, loving him,knewno difference betwixt 
life and death, but the colder he grew crept closer, and 
licked the dying hand. Alone did I say, and disre- 
garded 1 Yes ! But then the curse of disregarded evil 
will not depart with this parish coffin ; but now, on this 
very night the wind that blows, the typhoid, and the 
miasma pf the cesspool and the dunghill, ride — Hecate 
like — witches of the storm, and mingling with the per- 
fumes of luxury-brought exotics, become, in heated 
rooms, the very breath of the scornful and disregarding, 
and, as in the hovel, work out their own death-slaughter. 
With but a strip of sacking to cast over it, two drunken 
sextons come to bear away the coffin, ju*t as a decrepit 
old man, his rusty black coat held together by many 
a pin, and his hat decorated with a bit of crape, that 
looks as if it has wintered on a garden scarecrow, 
comes limping Co the door, whistles the dog, and 
then silently follows the corpse. The church luckily is 
not far olf, for it is nearly dark, " Precious light this 
here un !'* says the one drunken sexton to the other, as 
they reach the churchyard ; " don't think he'd much 
wittles aforo he went off, eh, Sammy T But the solitary 
mourner hears them not ; the passing-bell jangles as 
quickly as it can ; the young clergyman, called from 
his warm seat beside the vestry fii-e, rattles over the 
burial service, for he may be too late for the gorgeous 
dinner that awaits him — and what is pauper dust com- 
paratively to the choice cut of the turbot, or the heat of 
the rich soup ! An atom — the veriest atom that the 
alchymist could weigh. The poor brute, with wistful, 
almost human, eye, looks down into the grave, as if from 
thence will come the kindly voice and the caressing 
hand ; but all grows darker and darker ; the earth 
begins to rattle on the coffin-lid, and the old man is 
aroused from his drooping posture by being thrust 
aside ; the ropes come forth ; the shovels go to work, 
and even night now comes to make the oblivion seem 
more terrible. But where nature is there cannot be 
desolation. The dog creeps behind a distant stone, 
and yet watches with a louring eye ; decrepit age 
thinks of the last kindly word that fell upon his ear ; 
and if such instances be absent, yet great nature vindi- 
cates herself by making poor and rich on an equality 
in the shroud. What are the causes here ] 

atill ignorance. Ignorance, that creates such disease 
as that which strikes Uie pauper down. Ignorance, 
thai, in disregard of hnmanitg, d^grajUs its own nature. 
Ignorance, that combines misery and jUthj and breeds 
from thence this vice and crime that can revel over the 
same brutal jest beside the grave as in Uie gin-shop f 

The wind has veered, rain falls, the sharp clang of the 
clocks rings duller on the ear. Look down the broad 



pavement of this street; see womanly youth and 
beauty, tended by parental love, cornea on, clad from 
the rain and wind by priceless care ; or, nestling to the 
whispering lover's arm, hears nothing of the blast, nor 
feels the rain, in the measureless abstractions of woman's 
love. Or see this gorgeous carriage, filled with haughty 
beauty, intent upon the conquests of the coming dance ; 
and whose experience of want and misery, and womanly 
temptations, has been confined to the sofa-read Rosa- 
Matilda leaves of the fashionable novel ; do these sec the 
naked soddened feet, the dripping hair, the rags that 
flutter with the blast, of this despairing creature swiftly 
coming on, who sees not — hears not — in the desperation 
of her mad importuniiy. 

" God ! what a gulph between 
Proud beauty, yoiuig and worshipped, 
And the suicide Mi^alenc !" 

And yet, whilst the lover's whisper is warm upon the 
ear, before the idol of parental worship is hoosed, be- 
fore new smiles have beaded on the lips of beauty, the 
frailty of trusting woman has paid the dearest price for 
its large sins. And yet not without a spark froni the 
great light apportioned to all humanity — one thought 
of earnest memory to that rereward scene where faith 
was promised, and whence liope was born. What arc 
the causes here of this grim misery 1 

Still ignorance. Ignorance and disregard to the laws 
of organic Nature. Mans ignorance in weighing Uie 
beauty and purity of those characteristics which ainelio- 
rate ajid advance his own, by the false price of gold, 
or the pride of drcumstance ! , 

Here, in this dungeon, where the sullen felon dts, 
waiting society's senile reformatory law of death by 
the gibbet and the hangman ; there, in that bend of 
his desolate homeward road from the leave-taking, 
the wretched father of the felon sinks down to die, 
by a tenderer mercy than that destined for his son. We 
question then this justice of the circumstances called 
late, that has cursed one hand with terrible blood, and 
brings death upon the winter's waste to the unhoused. 

Still ignorance. Direful ignorance, which imhru- 
tijies man bt low the beast ; and, wliat is worse, ignoratice 
clinrge(djle upon governmental power, and for which, 
till now, its sole panacea 1ms been the hulks and gibbtt. 

Yet whilst these darker pictures fail before the sight. 
Time passes on, and brings the Newer year. Over the 
s(iualid chamber sleep h£^ sunk, and Pity, with bright 
hope, paints gaily the many-coloured dreams ; for 
poverty has endured innocently, which it ever does 
where the smallest knowledge gives principle to 
nerve the many sorrow-stricken throng. And now the 
splendid scene comes last of all. These revelling in the 
dance; these beneath the wiixen lights, deep in the 
game of chance for money, heed not the hours that, 
stealing on, bring light to all the darker scenes, and 
darkness to all the selfishness, and disregard, and pride, 
that mingle with their own eiyoyment — enjoyment not 
pure till it be equalized, and given to all. For the ten- 
dencies of ameliorating time are not to diminish human 
happiness ; but so to enlarge, that, like the summer air, 
it m'»y be equal, pure, and free, to the whole great bro- 
therhood of man. 

Ring out, therefore. Time, thy advent of the year. 
One — more justice, as it is the great end of experimental 
law. Two, Oiree, and/our— knowledge, more knowledge, 
as the natural reformatorj' law for evil. Five and six — 
advancing honour to labour and its fruits ; faith in the 
great secrets of labour, as they will surely come forth 
fittingly from the womb of nature. Seven and eight— 
the diminishing and dying out of all disease, deformity, 
and crime, by man's pure government of self, — for 
crime is but disease, disease but ignorance. Nine and 
ten — the diminishing of cant in every form, and. the 
triumph of the true, as the vital principle of moral law. 
Eleven and twelve — the birth of Nature in her newer 
year; and on, and on, man's glorious progress, and 
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adTance to the laws of Nature, which are those of per- 
fection and of God. 

For whilst humanity lingers in the mother's heart ; 
whilst it permeates brutal disregard and cruelty around 
the pauper's grave; whilst in dumb intelligence it 
fiishions forth a reverence and grateful worship ; whilst 
it gives the last volition to the broken heart of the 
8ui«de, and surely lightens, in some moment, the 
dastard felon's gloom, who shall say that this divine 
quality does not progress with Time itself ? Therefore, 
all hail, thou new-bom Year ! thou year for worship by 
work in this great and eternal cause. SiLVfiarsir. 



'Eturarg Xotfccs. 

Lucreiia ; or, the Children of Night. By Sia Edwahd 
BuLwia Lttton. London: Saunders and Ottley. 

Thm only valid excuse for guilt is ignorance. The 
eriminal who sins SGralnst knowledge is tenfold guilty. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, therefore, is guilty of a great 
offence against society, and against his own reputation, 
in the publication of this his last work. Ignorance or in- 
experience he cannot plead. He is not a young man, 
that he should be driven on by the force of a lawless 
imagination ; nor a poor man, thai he can plead the 
necessity of getting his bread by any means ; nor is he 
ignorant of the nature of right and wrong. He is, on 
the contraiy, a man of wealth, station, knowledge, 
leisure, influence, talents ; and he has employed those 
godlike gifts for the most degraded of purposes^the 
corrupting and inflaming the minds of the young, the 
ardent, and the inexperienced. He tells us that this 
revolting story of crime and cruelty is true. What 
then! Is everything that is true to be trumpeted 
abroad t Are the vile and the sensual to be held aloft 
to the public gaze ; and rather than they should not be 
seen, and admired, and gloated on, are they they to be 
clothed in all the fascination which genius can give to 
render them alluring and full of riveting interest 1 
Many monstrous and revolting crimes are committed, 
but that is no reason why a man of genius and intellect 
should write three volumes about them. We all know 
that aeweis actually exist; that they undermine London ; 
that they lie often beneath happy homes and pleasant 
gardens ; but no obe, for that reason, thinks of pump- 
ing up their stagnant filth into private houses, ft 
would still he impure if it were conveyed through gilded 

Sipes into marble basins. 80 is it with Sir Edward 
iulwer Lytton's " Children of the Night" Not all the 
powers of his genius nor his reputation can make thera 
wholesome or refreshing. Like the sewers we have 
been speaking of, they are insalubrious ; a fatal miasma 
breathes through them: Lucretia, in two senses, is 
busy with poison. 

If Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is not to be reckoned 
as a disciple of the French melo-dramatic school, he 
nay now assuredly be placed at the head of a fatally 
popular class of literature — that of the Seven Dials and 
St. Giles's. For instance, after going down into the 
bloody charnel-house of the " Children of the Night,'* 
his readers will be prepared to relish the somewhat 
stronger viands of *' Yamey the Vampire, the Feast of 
Blood ;" »' The Old House in West Street ;" " The Bloody 
Hurders at the Old Ford," &c kc This class of writers, 
hitherto scorned in good society, may now hold up 
their heads, for Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is come 
over to help them. 

An Enchjvlopofdia of Facts, Anecdotes, Arguments^ 
and UlimirationSj in support of the principles of 
permanent and univtrAal Peace, by £i/Win Paxton 
lloop. London : Charles Gilpin. 

This is an excellent and a very' cheap book ; about 
three hundred pages of sound argument on a most im- 
portant subject, for eighteenpcnce. The cost of three 



quarts of ale, or of half-a-dozen segars, would purohaso 
the book ; — we wish we could persuade every thinking 
man, and woman too, of the middle and lower classes, 
to study it well. Listen to what we find in one placo 
on Influence in supporting a privileged class or 
monopoly: — 

*' The cIms privileges of the worid have grown out of war. 
There U more feudalism in this da)' in the Constitution of England 
than men think of: a war-loving people must always be bcueath 
the hoof of military despotism : a greater curse to a country cannot 
be conceived — it is natural that it should be so. In a nation whose 
general intelligence is its safeguard and protection, intelligence 
will be respected ; in a nation wnose trading interests are safeguard 
and protection, trade will be respected ; in a nation prone to war, 
fencing itself all round with the fort and the pike, and relying upon 
the genius of battle for protection, the warrior will be most 
respected. Who in England equals the warrior in honour f Sel- 
dom, oh! how seldom, is the poet or the philosopher knighted or 
pensioned, or honoured with tne title of heraldic greatness. It is 
better that it should be so. Sir James Montgomery, Lord William 
Wordsworth, His Grace Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Dxike of St. 
James's, could receive no higher honour from posterity; yet there 
is a meaning in this fact — the Sovereign of the realm is supposed 
to be a soldier ; all your dukedoms, earldoms, baronetcies, sc. kc. 
have their origin in the military system. 

" Monopoly of legislation, monopoly of trade, will be found to be 
children of war. If war were abolished and brought into disrepute, 
and the military man «ere regarded as a kind of * Jack Ketch/ as 
he is in Cliina, things would soon return to their natural level. 
How arrived this shameful ineqnality of property to so alarming a 
height ? Whence the appalling oppresdiou of the poor rate f Whence 
the luxury, the pageantry, the magnificence of wealth f Whence 
that numerous class who, though rich, have neither brilliant talents 
nor sublime virtues ? Whence the insolence and the usurpation of 
the rich, tlte legislation of wealth against poverty, and a crowd of dis- 
abilities and evils beneath which man is compelled to labour f If 
we aie asked the reason of all these, how easy to prove that, while 
they are the sad fruit of the monster Sin, they are immediately 
caused by War 1 How many illustrations might be drawn from our 
Colonial policy! War won the colonies, and war grasps them, and 
the frulu of the victory are in the pockets of the children of war- 
riors; the places of power are awarded to them; for them the 
Jewelled tiara, and the ermine robe. Who does not perceive in the 
war-system, a complicated machinery, set up for the purpose of re- 
taining in idleness the scions of titled warriors, whose names and 
wealth may thus be transmitted to a remote posterity V* 

With one other extract we will close, again urging it 
upon our readers to buy this cheap eighteen-penny- 
worth of stem, sterling sense, of wbdch we here g^ve 
them but a small sample. 

"The national debt of England, says the eloquent Rufus 
Stebbin, In his Oration on Peace, is at present about three thou- 
•and millions of dollars — a debt produced by war ; the interest of 
that debt, and the parts of it already liquidated, antount to about 
ten times as much more. And what ha» England obtained for all 
this mighty outlay of capital f Where shall we look for the beutflt 
which she has derived from this incalculable expense? Ask the 
depths of the ocean, and the sunken fleets of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar will answer. She has gained the fame of making her lion 
roar on the vanquished Armada ; of * letting blip her dugs of war' 
upon the palmy shores of Hindostan ; of giving Wellington immor- 
tality upon the plains of Waterloo: and is this all! No I she has 
erected monuments in Westminster Abbey to the greatest butchers 
of our race that ever lived; it has written poverty upon the fore- 
heads of the majority of her labourers; it has crushed the many 
with burdens and taxes to honour the destroyers of our race 
with a name — a name which, if society understood its interests as 
it ought, would only render its possessor detestable and con- 
temptible. 

** We have only considered the influence of war on national 
prosperity. Infinitely more disastrous is it in its consequences 
upon private, than upon public property ; and infinitely more ex- 
tensive. Whole navies can better be sunk in the ocean, than the 
poor man's house be burned over hw head, by an invading army. 
Wars add to national wealth ! Wars increase national prosperity ! 
Give me the money that has been 8p«'nt in war, and I will purrl. ase 
every foot o( land upon the globe; — I will clothe every man, 
woman, and child, in an attire that kings and queens might be . 
proud of; I will build a school-house upon every hill-side, and 
upon every valley in the habitable earth ; j will supply that kchool- 
house with a competent teacher; I will build an uc-udemy in every 
town, and endow it; a college in every state, and fill it with uble 
professoft; I will crown every hill with a Church, cunseorLUd to ' 
the promulgation of the gospel of peace ; I will buppurt in it.s pulpit • 
an able teacher of righteousness :— so that on every 8..bb.ith 
morning, the chime on one hill should answer to the chime on 
another, round the earth's broad circumference, and the voire of 
prayer, and the song of praise should aAcend, like an universal halo, 
from earth to heaven ; tne darkness of ignorance should lice before 
the bright light of the sun of science: Pavuni-^m would be crushed 
by the fall of her temples, — shaken to their deep fnundaiiuns, by 
the voice of Truth ; War would no more 8t.ilk over the earth, tran)}>- 
ling under his giant foot all that is beaut. ful and lovely beneath the 
sky [ This is not fancy ; 1 wii>h it were : it rellects on men. It is 
the darkest chapter in human depravity, to squander Uod's richc&t 
ble:>sings on passion and lu»t." 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S BOOTS. 

TRANSLATED BT MARY HOWITT. 

There is a street in Rome which is called Via delia 
PuHficazione ; yet nobody can say of it that it is puri- 
fied. It goes up>hlU and down-hill ; cabbage«talkB and 
old broken pots lie scattered about it ; the smoke comes 
curling out of the door of the public-house, and the 
lady who lives opposite to me — yes, I cannot help it, 
but it is true — ^the lady on the opposite side, she shakes 
her sheets every morning out of the window. In this 
street there generally live many foreigners ; this 
year, however, fear of the fever and malignant sickness 
keeps most of them in Naples and Florence. I lived 
quite alone in a great big house ; neither the host nor 
hostess ever slept there at night. 

It was a great, big, cold house, with a little, wet gar- 
den, in which there grew only one row of peas and a 
half-extinguished gillyflower ; and yet, in the very next 
garden, which lay higher, there were hedges of monthly, 
roses, and trees fall of yellow lemons. These last, spite 
of the incessant rain, looked vigorous ; the roses, on the 
contrary, looked as if they had lain for eight days in the 

sea 

The evenings were so lonesome in the cold laige 
rooms ; the black chimney yawning between the win- 
dows, and without were rain and mist All the doors were 
fastened wiUi locks and iron bolls; but what good 
coidd that dol The wind whistled in a tone sharp 
enough to cut one in two through the cracks in the 
doors ; the thin &ggots kindled in the chimney, but did 
not send out their warmth very &r; the cold stone 
floor, the damp walb, and the loily ceiling seemed only 
suited to the summer season. 

If I would make myself right comfortable, I was 
obliged to put on my travelling fur-boots, my g^^eat coat, 
my cloak, and my fur-cap, — ^yes, and then I could do 
tolerably welL To be sure, the side next the fire was 
half roasted ; but then, in this world, people must learn 
to turn and twist themselves about, and I turned my- 
self like a sunflower. 

The evenings were somewhat long; but then the 
teeth took it into tileir heads to get up a nervous con- 
cert, and it was extraordinary with what alacrity the 
proposal was accepted. A downright Danish toothache 
cannot compare itself to an Italian one. Here the pain 
played upon the very fangs of the teeth, as if there sate 
a Liszt or a Thalbeig at them ; now it thundered in 
the foreground, now in the background. There was an 
accordance and strength in the whole thing, which at 
last drove me beside myself. 

Besides the evening concerts, there were also noctur- 
nal concerts ; and during such a one, while the win- 
dows rattled in the storm, and rain poured down in 
torrents, I threw a half-melancholy glance upon my 
night-lamp. My writing implements stood just by, and 
I saw, quite plainly, that the pen was dancing along 
over the paper as if it were guided by an invisible hand ; 
but it was not so ; it was guided by its own hand ; it 
wrote from dictation ; and who dictated 1 Tes, it may 
sound incredible, but is the truth for all that. And 
when I say so, people will believe me. It was my boots, 
— my old Cop^ihaffen boots — which, being soaked 
through and through with rain-water, now had their 
place in the chimney, near to the red glowing fire. 
Whilst I was suffering from toothache, they were suffer- 
ing horn dropsy ; they dictated their own autobiogra- 
phy, which, as it seems to me, may throw some light 
upon the Italian winter of 1840-41. 

The Boots said, — 

" We are two brothers. Right and Left Boot. Our 
eariiest recollection is of being strongly rubbed over with 
wax, and after that highly polished. 1 could see myself 
reflected in my brother ; my brother could see himself 
reflected in me ; and we saw that we were only one 
body, — a sort of Castor and Pollux ; a pair of together- 
grown Siamese, which fiite has ordained to live and 



die, to exist, and not to exist, together. Wo were, both 
of us, native Copenhageners. 

" The shoemi^er's apprentice carried us out into the 
world in his own hands, and this gave rise to sweet, 
but, alas ! iislse hopes of our destination. The person 
to whom we were thus brought, pulled us on by the 
ears, until we fitted to his \egR, and then he went down 
stairs in us. We creaked for joy ! When we got out 
of doors it rained — ^we kept creaking on, however; but 
only for the first day. 

** Ah ! there is a great deal of bad weather to go 
through in this world ! We were not made for water 
boots, and therefore did not feel happy. No brushing 
ever gave us again the polish of our youth : the polish 
which we possessed when the shoemaker's apprentice 
carried us through the streets in his hand. Who can 
describe our joy, therefore, when we heard it said one 
morning, that we were going into foreign parts I yep, 
were even going to Italy, to that mild, warm countn-, 
where we should only tread upon marble and classic 
ground ; drink in the sunshine, and, of a certainty, 
recover the brightness of our youth. 

*' We set out Through the longest part of our 
journey we slept in the trunk, and dreamed about the 
warm countries. In the cities or the oountiy, we 
made good use of our eyes: it was, however, bad 
weather, and wet there also as in Denmark. Our soles 
were taken ill of palsy, and in Munich were obliged to 
be taken off, and we had a new pair ; but these were 
so well done, that they looked like native soles. 

" ' Oh; that we were but acrosa the Alps ! ' sighed we ; 
' there the weather is mild and good.' 

** We came to the other side of the Alps, bntwe found 
neither mild nor good weather. It lained and blew; 
and when we trod upon marble, it was so icy-cold, that 
it forced the cold perspiration out of our soles : wherever 
we trod we left behind a wet impression. In the even- 
ings, however, it was very amusing when the shoe-boys 
at the hotels collected and numbered the boots and 
shoes ; and we were set among all these foreign com- 
panions, and heard them tell about all the cities where 
they had been. There was once a pair of beautifiil, 
red morocco boots, with black feet, — I think it was in 
Bologna, — that told us all about their ascending Vesu- 
vius, where their feet were bumtoff with the subterranean 
heat. Ah ! we could not help longing to die such a death. 

" ' If we were but across the Apennines ! If we were 
but in Rome !' sighed we. And we came thiUier ; but 
for one week after another have been tramping about 
in nothing but wet and mud. People must see every- 
thing ; and wonderful sights, and rainy weather, never 
come to an end. Not a single warm sunbeam has 
refreshed us ; the cold wind is always whistling round 
us. Oh, Rome ! Rome 1 For the first time, this night 
do we inhale warmth in this blessed chimney comer, 
and we will inhale it till we burst ! The upper leathers 
are gone already,~nothing remains but the hind 
quarters, and they will soon give way. Before, how- 
ever, we die this blessed deaw, we wish to leave our 
history behind us ; and we wish also that our corpses 
should be taken to Berlin, to repose near to that man 
who had the heart and the courage to describe * Italy 
as it is,'— even by the truth-loving Nicohd.'* 

And with these words the boots crumbled to pieces. 

All was still : my night-lamp had gone out. I my- 
self slumbered a little; and when towards morning 
I awoke, I found it was all a dream 1 But when I 
glanced toward the chimney-comer, I saw the boots all 
shrivelled up, standing like mummies beside the cold 
ashes 1 I looked at the paper which lay near to my 
lamp— it was gray paper, full of ink spots — the pen 
unquestionably had been over it, but the words had all 
run one into another; however, the pen had written 
the Memoirs of the boots on gray paper. That, however, 
which was legible I copied out; and people will be so 
good as to recollect that it is not i, but my boots, 
which make this complaint of La bella Italia. 
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I raopon during the coming jaar, with the beuitlM 

deiigtu of Kaalbuh befoie me, with ong of which we 

here preniit the reader, to trace in perspectire boihb of 

tbe chief teture* of etch month uitftppRMcbei. Being, 

u most of 11B are, in towiu, or In absorbing avoaationi, 

I we sre apt to forget what lies, as on oOered gift from 

I Ood, tike the BDiirin,anil the free, sweet aira of heaven. 

In the heart o( the approaching weeks ; but when we 

I are dalj premoniihed of thc«e, we shall donbl; enjoy 

them, in aatlcipation and in reality. 

It woald leem this jear as if Winter woald ebow tu 
some of his old cliaraeterislics. We hare had already a 
I sharp specimen of what he can and may do ; and if we 
regard the health of sociatj, and of the vegetation, we 
shall not complain if (roala and mows come upon us la 
all tlial strength and abundance which so many of as 
I can remember. Splendid as was the last summer, erery 
one who had eren a garden knowa bow unbealthy 
waa the Tcgelation. Never did such nniversal blight 
infect and cardie up the foliage of fruit treea; never 
was the crop of all kinds of fruit, except pears, so defi- 
cient; and uever was the fruit itself so aSecled by in- 
•ecta. There can be little doubt bnl Chat a good old- 
&shioned winter, with froata tliat penetrate deep into 
the wil, and destroy this Insect-life, coald restore vege- 
tation (o ita purest vigour, and probably prepare the 
earth to recdre the potato into its boaom with a reno- 
vating Inflnence. 

But with an old-Ikshiaaed winter we ahall have moat 
imperatire need of old-fiujiioned virtaea. The poor of 
Eiwland are ill prepared for each a viaitatloD, the poor 
of IrBland tu worse. There Gunine and rags need no 



the witdom and all the goodnem of the United King- 
dom to carry through the crisia the wretched popula- 
tion. Here and there, then, with our old-Guhioned 
winter, we moat open our hearts to kn old-bshioned 
hoapitality, and sympathy with the iuCferiog. We must 
reflect that, though a kind Providence genenlly " tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb," yet there may come 
a c«njanction of drcumslances so peculiar ts to require 
sharp tgenciea at a moment that humanity seems beat 
prepared for them. It is for as, then, to put forth 
energies and virtuea befitting the occasion. It is for us 
to open our hands, oar hearts, our atore-rooms, and our 
wanlrobea, and emulate each other in sheltering and 
atreagthenlng our poorer aisters and brothen dnring 



thai ke«n diapenntion which ia to iMne in bleidngs 
and abundance ton* alt. If froata and snows come f-" 

let ns resolve ttiat actire kindneu and liberal aid tc 

ill prepared shall come too. Let us pay down cheerfully 
our pu^ of the price which a coming year of he«lth and 
plenty will be so worthy of. With this resolve on oar 
parts, we may look Co winter without ulter apprehension, 
and may even revel in the recollection of those snowy 
iMnes of beauty which I find myMlf yean ago thoa 
describing in January. 

" Froet ^keen-biting froat, is in the ground ; and in 
the air, a bitter, scythe-edged perforating wind from the 
north,— or, what la worse, from the nonh-e««t,— sweeps 
the dtiscending snow along, whirling ic from the open 
fields, and driving it a^iinat whatever opposea i' 
course. People who ale obliged to be passing to ai 
fro, muffle op Cheir &ces, and bow Iheir heads to U 
blast. There is no loitering, no street-goaaiptng, l 
stopping lo make recognition of each other ; (hey 
shuffle along, the moat wintry obiects of ths acene, 
bearing on thelrfronts the tokens of the storm. Agsinat 
every hoose, rock, or b«nk, the snov-drift aecnmolBlea. 
Itcurl^ over the tops of iralU and hedges in &ntaatle 
wildness, forming often the mont perfect curves, reaem- 
bling the scrolii of Ionic capitala. and showing beneath, 
romantic carea and canopiea. Hollow tanea, pllt, and 
bogs now become trspa for unwary travellen; the snow 
filling tham up. and levelling all to one deceitful plain. 
It is a diamol time for the traversers of wide and open 
heaths ; and one of loll and danger to the shepherd in 
mouDtainoua tiactc There the snow falls in ■"■^♦mg 

rintitiea in the eoune of a few hours, and, driven by 
powerful winda of thoae lofty regions, soon fill up 
the dells and glens to a vast depth, burying the flocks 
and houaea loo in a brief apace. In some winters, the 
sheep of extensive rangea of country, much cattle, and 
many of the inbabltNiU, have perished bene*ih the 
anow-drifts." 

Buch used to be the snows, of late years seldom aeen 
this country, aa many believe from the increase of 



the land from draining, and from the din 
woods. . Be that aa it may, such wintere were once com- 
mon, and are now rare. The ahate-makers, and all 
aelleia of skates, except Aahmongers, eomplain. Then 
the frost osed lo conliune commonly till tUieh,and the 
proverb was, (hat as the days lengthened, the cold 
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strengthened ; and by a bold figure, it was said, that 
January froze the pot over the fire. Yet, spite of this, 
people in the country enjoyed themselves wonderfully. 
There were sliding, skating, shooting, and inow-balling. 
In this country those little sledges represented in our 
vignette, never seem to have prevailed, but abound in 
all countries from Germany to Lapland ; the boys flew, 
and still do fly, down hills with them, with the speed of 
birds and in wonderful delight. Here our country 
population eagerly pursue the wild creatures of the 
fields and foresi at this season. The poacher and the 
gamekeeper are equally on the alert ; the one to track 
game, the other vermin; and thousands of polecats, 
weasels, stoats, rata, otters, badgers, and similar nightly 
depredators, are traoed to their hiding-places in old 
buildings, banks, and hollow trees, and marked for cer- 
tain destruction. The poacher, particularly ii) moon- 
light nights, makes home with game. Partridges nestled 
down in a heap on the stubble, are conspicuous objects ; 
and hares, driven for food to gardens and tumip-nelds, 
are destroyed by hundreds. Woodpigeons are killed in 
great numbers in cabbage and turnip fields by day ; in 
the neighbourhood of great woods where they abound, 
the farmers' Irays set steel traps for them in the snow, 
laying a cabbage-leaf on each trap, to which they fly 
eagerlv, and are abundantly captured ; and by moon- 
light tney are shot in the trees where they roost. Larks 
are shot or taken in nets on the stubbles, and con- 
veved to London by thousands. 

In such sports do the country people soon forget the 
rigour of the season, and the glow of health and pleasure 
lives in every vein. In towns walking by day is a bracing 
and delightful exercise; but it is with the closing 
evening that in towns and cities, the reign of enjoy- 
ment begins. Then blazes out the bright fire of the 
British hearth ; then congregate around it the groups 
from places of business, sons and brothers, and husbands 
bringing the news of the day. Then the wife and sister 
open the piano, and song and g^y conversation fill up 
the measure of domestic bliss. Then congregates the 
invited party ; then the theatre and the concert unfold 
their charms, and wonder, and harmonies; and men 
think no more of what weather is without, than of the 
oage of Bajazet, or the conquests of Tamerlane. 

And even in the wintry world without, the soul 
of the ooming year bursts through the power of 
frost, and amid the piles of snow, swell buds of the 
future summer, and bloom flowers of rare beauty. It is 
one of the miracles of this world, one of the characteris- 
tics of a wonderful and all good Creator, that He haa left 
no season without a witness of His living presence. Ho 
has planted in the iron depth of winter even the whole 
vegetable life of the future summer. Like the germs 
of fiiith and hope in the heart of man which can never 
fail, the bud swells on the bough, the com springs from 
the frozen earth, bearing in them, or at their root, every 
leaf, eveiy flower, every grain and fruit, which are to 
enrich the earth, and sustain the life of the globe. 

It were too long for us here — ^for in this number we are 
particularly cramped for space — to enumerate all the 
flowers, and coming buds, and inseets of January ; but 
we may say, that the Helleborus niger. or Christmas 
Rose, expands its handsome white chalice, undaunted 
by the sharpest frx>sts, and blooms amid overwhelming 
wreaths of snow ; and before the month is out comes 
peeping forth that dear fiivourite, and poetical old friend 
— the snowdrop t The white annuli and the white- 
leaved coltsfoot flower in moist seasons, as well as the 
round-headed cyclamen ; and in the house the change- 
able-flowered hydrangea, and the hyacinth in the 
green glasses, are making our windows and mantel- 
pieces beautiful. In woods, and hedges, and banks, 
numbers of insects begin to re-commence active life, and 
especially under moss and the bark of trees; and the 
winter moth, and the early moth Clieimaiohia vulgaris, 
and Pheimatobia rupicaprasia, are already abroad 
in warm rooms, about hedges, pales, and old houses. 



Besides these every advancing day presents us with 
some fresh and cheering symptom of spring. The 
hedge-sparrow and the thrush begin to sing ; the wren 
pipes its perennial lay ; the golden-crested wren ia often 
seen; the blackbird whistles, linnets congregate, young 
lambs appear 1 7^0 house-sparrow, tlmt bold and 
familiar fellow, who has been silent some time, again 
reaewB his brisk chirping, and various strange and 
beautiful birds, as the wil4 swan and the snow-flake, 
visitors from polar regions, are pa»sing to and fro, as 
if they expected a summons from the spirit of nature 
to retrace their flight to their native countries. 

SucE are the attributes of a wintry January — but 
these are now rate, and a green and soft month ia our 
more ordinary allotment. Be it what it may, the 
deadness of the year is past, and life and hope and love 
live in it, and call us to enjoy and bless God, who 
plantelh flowers in the very heart of winter, and causes 
the spirit to rejoice in the heart of frost, and sends bi^ 
signs of paternal affection even amid his tempesta — who 
causes "The stork to know her appointed time, and the 
cr^ne, and the tuille, and the swallow to observe the 
time of their coming." 



PETER WINCH : 

Tfil MAN WHO AIRWAYS HAD A P£55T. 
BY R. H. IIORNE. 

There lived at a little village near Redcar, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire— a village celebrated for its 
east wind and gravelly soil — ^a poor, but industrious 
labourer, named Peter Winch. He was a strong-boned, 
sinewy man, and stood five feet ten inches. He always 
worked from six in the mornin|^ till six at night, summer 
and winter. His usual work was in the limestone quarries 
and gravel-pits ; and sometimes, when work was alack 
there, in consequence of hard frost, or a heavy fiiU of 
snow, he drove a team, broke stones in the road, carted 
ice for the fishmongers of Redoar, or swept snaw and 
chopped dead wood in gardeners' grounds, while the 
frozen-out gardeners were begging in the town. In one 
way or the other, Peter Winch always worked twelve 
hours a-day, — often fourteen hours, never less than 
twelve,— and he had done this ever since he was ten 
yeare old. He was now in his forty-eighth 3'ear. By dint 
of his constant labours, he had always contrived to live 
with honest independence, as an English labourer 
should. In the very worst seasons, he had never once 
applied to his parish for relief; he always paid his 
way ; never borrowed ; hated to run in debt for the least 
thing ; and, from a feeling of providence in his mind, 
not knowing what might happen in this world, he luadc 
it a rule never to spend his last penny. 

Peter Winch, when a young man, had often wished 
to be married ; but he was always prevented, by being 
unable to see his way, in the matter of bread and 
cheese, and clothing. Young men of the working class 
— and of classes above them too — scarcely ever seemed 
to think, beforehand, of how they should support i^ wife 
and family. But Peter Winch was a very strange man, 
for a poor man, in this exercise of discretion and com- 
mon sense. " Those above me," thought Peter Winch, 
" can afford to be imprudent, and trust to their friendi^! 
or their good luck ; but a hard-working man, like me^ 
has no friends that can help him ; and as for good luek^ 
he can never expect it. By working twelve hours 
a-day, and sometimes fourteen, I have always been able 
to support myself without any obligations, without anv 
debts at all, — in short, to obtain sufficiept food, and 
clothing, and lodging, and to stand quite clear with the 
world. But, in doing this, I have been quite unable to 
save a shilling. * At this very time I have only a penny 
in my pocket; — 'tis true, I want for nothing, except a 
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wife, — but whAt * want that isf Yet how can I veniare 
npon such a waggon-load of fresh needs, m would be 
aore to follow ; such a long string of carea and sleepless 
nijchut It makes me have so many thoughts, that 
somQlimes there seems enough of them to fill a church. 
AAd, if If artha Brown bad not such pretty eyes, and 
little black curls all round the back of her neck, I cer- 
L&inly never vfouUl think of it." 

Peter bought the ring the day after his great soli- 
loquy ; MMxd hone«t, hard-working, independent, pru- 
dent, poor Peter Winch, was married to Martha Brown. 
It was not done upon the strength of the penny in his 
pocket ; he did not deceive himHelf, and knew he was 
acting very imprudently ; — it waa the strength of his 
feelings that carried him away. Pie therefore deter- 
minedf to risk all his future life upon those pretty eyes, 
and little black eurU. Nevertheless, Peter had not been 
deficient in sense as to his choice. Martha was a healthy, 
c^roo^, hardworking, cheerful young woman, who would 
imtber be a help thsm a burden to a working man. 8be 
wa« five-and-twenty years of age. Peter Winch was 
thirty. Among the working classes, an unmarried 
man, aound of Umb, and of the age of thirty, is almost 
oDprecedented. Such a personage aa an old bachelor, 
is oxiknown among the working-classes. With what ease 
duea such a sentence drop quietly out of the pen ; but 
what a world of destitution and misery it involves ! 

Peter, however, had made a good choice. He and his 
wife worked hard, morning, noon, and night, and by 
thi4 means Peter not ouly paid his way, and supported 
hia wife, and three children, without spending his last 
penny, but they would have been happy, and even com- 
fortable, only for a misfortune. It was a misfortune, 
that was sure to bring many othere upon them. He 
and hift wife had contrived to grind on through life 
pretty well, notwithstanding the three children; but 
there came three mort children — and there came the 
measles, and the small-pox, and the hooping-cough ; and 
Martha was often ailing, and could not work, and one 
child broke its leg, and the eldest girl fell down stairs, 
with the babv in her arms ; and the doctor came, and an 
on usually cofd winter came, and Christmas came — with 
fteveral bills. 

While Peter had been a single man, he never owed a 
penny — his daily work of twelve hours had always 
pfwented thaU Wliile his wife continued well, and 
•trung, and they only had three children, Peter had 
*till contrived to pay for everything weekly, so that he 
nui no scores. Now it was quite impossible to help it. 
Besides, he had of late felt unwell himself, and had 
tuina in his joints, and, once or twice, giddinc88 in the 
bead. He did not *' lay-by,'* however, or cease his work 
for a single day; he was too poor to afibrd to be ill, so 
lung as iue eould stand ; he therefore continued to work 
hi* twelve hours a day as usual — and sometimes four- 
teen. He often came home so tired that he sank down 
npon the bed unable to take off his clothes. In the 
morning, up before nix as usual — ^and at it again. He 
paid everytning as &r as he could, and when he came 
to hiji last penny, he replaced that in his pocket, saying, 
with a meUacholy smile, " Well, you do not belong to 
ni«, liofanae I owe you to the baker and the doctor; but 
I will keep you honestly for them, and pay as soon as 
I <an.* And poor Peter Winch did, in a few years, con- 
trife to pay every penny he owed, and keep ope over 
ktr bixBselC He and his wife made a little joke about 
thui Ikacy of his, about always having a penny. Peter 
4aid It made him feel " independent like," and as if he 
WM not ifuite reduced to the last extremity. 

Feler wait now in his forty -eighth year; thie was 
•iats«l at the oommencement of his story, and we 
have tkns regularly worked him down to that period. 
h torn ten years of age he has ground his way through 
iih, in gravel-pits. In stone-quarries, on hard roads, 
iLrun^h winter and summer, and amidst breastrblting 
It viada; driving teams, carting ice, and pottering 
froMb gardens, twelve and fourteen hours a day ; 



never asking any relief f^om the parish— always paying 
his way, with credit to himself, and being considered 
a pattern for all working men in his parish. Aa the 
reward of all this, he has always been able to obtain the 
bare means of existence^ and to wear the uncommon 
feather in his cap, of having a penny to spare after pay- 
ing for everything. He has had a beautiful time of it I 

Peter Winch was forty-eight. We have said that he 
was a strong-boned, sinewy man ; that he had originally 
possessed an equally strong constitution, the constant 
hard labour of eight-and-thirty years is a sufficient 
proof. However, bone and musclo must wear out as 
well as bricks and mortar ; and the strongest constitu- 
tion cannot be expected to set at complete defiance the 
ungenial influences, gravel-pi ts,east winds, and the variety 
of labours performed by the mortal machineiy of poor 
Peter Winch. This man, being now only in what, with 
anything like fair wear and tear, would have been the 
prime of his life and strength, began to display signs 
of a rapid break up. His constitution went first. He 
often felt unwell; he was quite unable to work more 
than six or seven hours in the day; his breath grew 
short He next found that lifting great weights hurt 
him ; and, somehow, after a few hours carting gravel, he 
actually had pains in his loins and back. One day, 
while carrying a sack of potatoes, he fell down : he could 
give no reason for it. The winters were colder than they 
used to be eight or ten years ago, and he was obliged to 
give up carting ice — he always took such bad colds and 
coughs by standing about with wet feet. Even the 
wind — the east one-- seemed to get right into his chest 
under his shirt — he could not make out what was come 
to him. Poor, hard-worked, honest, worn-out daily 
labourer ! he did not know that it was premature Old 
Age who had come to him. Somehow he could not 
work as he once did. He would pause at times, and look 
down upon his feet ; and resume his spade or pick*axe 
with a 8igh« 

He was taken ill one afternoon, and unable to leave 
the house next day. As he sat in his chair by the fire, 
being in his forty-ninth year, the light came up to his 
face, and showed that it was all full of deep lines, and 
pits, and hard grains. He looked like a dry, tanned, 
worn-down old man of ninety. He sat silently in this 
way a few days ; he would not send for the doctor ; he 
said it was all no use. 

As Peter Winch was unable to work, and as he had 
never been able to lay by money, because of his family, 
and because of his honest payment of his way, and 
because ho would never apply to the parish for relief, 
he was now obliged to run into debt; his family could 
not live without doing so. Peter paid away all he had, 
even to his last penny — then began the bills and 
borrowings. He had always held up his head, and had 
never yet applied to the parish; his wife was now obliged 
to apply for out-door relief, and the overseer at the 
workhouse told her that they should be admitted into 
the house. Peter quietly refused to go in ; and a lew 
days afterwards he died — he had said he knew it was 
all over with him when he parted with his last penny. 
It was not because of parting with it — this would have 
been absurd — he was far too strong-minded a man for 
this; it was because the parting with his very last 
penny marked, in his mind, the £ial failure of a whole 
life of unremitting laborious toils and honest endea- 
vours — the onfy product of which had been the day by 
day, and week by week, means of existence, which he had 
worn himself out in earning. All his vitality had been 
exclusively devoted to gravel-pits and roads, and every 
other kind of hard work that fell in his way ; and he had 
no timeforthe chance of his mind's fair growth — noiime 
for domestic affections and a little amuticment — no tine 
for a quiet communion with his Qod : his whole phy- 
sical, mental, moral, and Hpiritual nature had been 
kneaded into dust and clod — such ia the result of a 
lifb— of how many lives t Moreover, Peter Winoh was 
a man out of the pale of pity, being in his clroain- 
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atanoe«y by reason of his nnremitting aandaity, a degree 
aboTe the great miyoritj of his class. He never 
troabled his parish, and he always had a trifle in hand 
(say a penny) beyond his actual and immediate necea- 
sities. Who woold pity snoh a man 1 

After his death the parochial anthorities, haying 
directed that his wife and children should be admitt<^ 
into the workhouse, caused a little wooden boaid, 
painted white, to be erected over his grave, with the 
following inscription : — 

HEXB LIBS THE BODY OF PBTER WXKOH ; 

BOBH 1796, DIED 1845. 

HI WAS A LABOUBXB, WHOSE COHSTAHT HARD WOEK, FBOX 

BOYHOOD TO THE END OF HIS LIFE, 

EVABLBD HIX TO SUPPORT HIMSELF AEP FAMILY 

THBOUaHOUT VARIOUS PERIODS OF DOMESTIC TROUBLE, 

WITHOUT OirCB ASKIEO FOR PABOCHIAL RELIEF; 

TO ACT UVIFORMLY AS AH HOITEST, UPRIQHT MAF, 

AND A CHRISTIAE, 

AND ALWAYS TO HAVE MOEEY IE HIS PUESI. 

HIS WHOLE LIFE » IS AH EXAMPLE FOE ALL WORKIHO MKH. 

00 YE AHD DO UKEWUB, 80 SHALL YE FIHD 

YOUR REWARD IH THE KIHQDOM OF HEAVEH. AMBH. 

Where else, poor, upright, worn-out Christian labourer^ 
canst thou hope to find thy reward — a reward more 
worthy of thy noble patience than mere daily bread) 



PENNY WISDOM, 

BY A MAH OF HO PARTY. 



No 1. — FIRESIDB OBAT. 

NeuL Tear*s Eve, 184«. 
It is to be hoped that by a large portion of the friends 
to whom I wish a happy and thriving New Tear, the 
Old one will not have gone out without something of 
a holiday gladness being found room for :~not on the 
epicurean principle announced in Michael Drayton's 

troU^ 

** Let him be nteny, merry there ! 

And we'll be merry, merry here ! 
For who doth know where we may go 

To he merry, snother year X " 

but based on the consciousness that something has been 
ginned — something of patience — something of cha- 
rity—something of enlightenment This, even the busv 
man debarred from sharing in " the cakes and ale" which 
aro going round, because he has promised to have his work 
x«ady for New Tear's Day, may feel ;— this, the mourner 
watching by the sick bed may ei^oy ; be the spirit of his 
house ever so little festive. The true wisdom of the time 
is genial rather than didactic. The old folks may scold 
the youngsters for three hundred and sixty-four days and 
a half, if the youngsters require such sharp practice ; but 
on New Tear's Eve let them draw cozily round the 
fireside, while the rest are singing, and "daffing,** and 
dancing— and we will be of their company ;— leave the 
world's follies alone until April day (perhaps),— nor vex 
ourselves with thoughts of rambles we can no longer 
take in search of May-dew;-— be contented with the clear, 
comfortable blaze. — ^warm ourselves with the thoughts of 
the good which is abroad on the earth ; — and hearten 
ourselves into determining, that if St. Sylvester find us 
alive a twelvemonth hence, we shall be able to tell the 
old Sorcerer, that we have done our best to add to the 
quantity thereot 

One kind soul begins the pleasant gossip with, 
" Well ; Mr. Penny Wisdom, have vou heard of your 
new Klation, Penny Charity I" And, thereupon, I 
prick up my ears; hope that "the party mentioned 
will turn oat an acquisition,'' and ask what " Penny 
Ckiarity*' means. Alms in the streets 1 Surely not. — 
Belief to the doleful creatures who besiege our doors, 
«nd too often, it is to be feared, shnflle off thence, to the 



counter of the gin shopY— no !— But it has occurred 
to many worthy and active persons, who cannot bear the 
thoughts of hearths without fire, of beds without 
clothing, of sickness without medicine, in the houses of 
" the desolate and oppressed" at this dark time of year, to 
see what they could gather in pence by way of raising a 
fund for the timely distribution of a few necessaries 
under judicious inspection. — Don't make game of the 
scheme, till you have heard of such a result as twenty 
pounds gathered by one worthy UAy for the poor of the 
neighbourhood. Suppose, instead, you tiy yourself for 
a week. It has been said that street be^ars calculate 
their gains at five shillings a day. Ton are a less un- 
fortunate mendicant : see fewer people. But if yon 
could compass half-a-crown. Cocker will tell you that 
in a month or thirty days, you would have laid up three 
pounds fifteen shillings : and suppose twenty persons 
agreeing to attempt the same sort of thing, there mi^t 
be seventy-five pounds at their dispoeaL 

Did I hear correctly,— and that old lady in the India 
shawl said something about its being " infra dig." (pro- 
bably, sir, the only words of Latin she can muster) 1 
Well, that depends on " where one puts one's dig," aa I 
once heard poor Hood say ;— but for those wise penons 
who cannot take a step without an example aet^ I have 
one with a vengeance. There was a lady, who lived a 
few years since in New Burlington-street (the house is 
now Cocks' music shop)— a very old lady ; since she was a 
grown woman in the diB^ of Dr. Johnson, and Mra.TliiaIe, 
and " Queeny," and Burke, and Sheridan, and the xest 
of the set whom Madame D'Arblay describes so chwm- 
ingly,— a veiy clever hwly, too; since, in spite of her 
manifold vagaries, and that sort of rudeness which, I 
fear, cloverpeople are too apt to sharpen up as a weapon 
in place of destroying it, all the best men of her time 
were glad to gather round her— and a very whimsical 
lady ; looking like some tiny sprite, with her white hair, 
and white cap, and white satin gown, and white shawL— 
I mean Lady Cork,— who, with all her rudeness and 
wh ims i ca li ty, did kind things as well as ahabby ones. 
It was untold, how much she gathered in sixpences 
for one object or other. Tou, being civU, and no dow- 
ager countess— having, moreover, no anecdotes of 
"Blinking Sam," or "Marie Antoinette," gathered 
viyd voce, to beguile your friends withal,— must put up 
with copper : but the precedent is the thing, and now 
you have one ; and I hope are duly satisfied by it :— if 
that was your only difficulty ! 

Then as to the audacity of levying a toll upon one's 
friends and acquaintances ;— why, to be sure, that has 
a very ugly sound. And I confess I think that the 
young genUewomen who go about in pairs, knocking at 
other people's doors, begging money for this or the 
other purpose, might possibly be as well occupied at 
home. Nor, while I honour kindly motives as deeply 
as ever did living being, can my Penny Wisdom counte- 
nance those who travel the country droDDinir trmcu * 
"Old Thomas "-"Old Saiah "—"Contented JanC 
and the like, among rude stable-boys at inn-gates, 
and by the waysides. I have seen, painfully often, 
how good intentions, taking such a form, only excite 
vulgar mockery with regard to grave subjects But, 
as no person in his sound senses would attack the most 
peaceable neighbourhood in quest of pence, I think, all 
fears of " over-conspicuousness " may subside, and the 
experiment be tried at home until, at least, some rebuff 
show the ambitious suppliant the error of his wayn. 
I have in my time seen a rage for bread-seals indulged 
without disastrous consequences to modesty Some 
persons to this day bewUder their friends by petitioning 
for franks, autographs, &c.— aye, and artists for sketi^ 
to stick mto their albums. I once met a lady, who sained 
infinite credit to herself in a country circle, for driving 
up without letter of recommendaUon to Abbotsford, 
levelhiy her album there and then at good-natured 
Sir Walter, and carrying awj^ a page of his hand-writ- 
ing. So that, I think, P»x)priety's Prize Pink itself need 
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not feel " minpled ** ftt the idea of " a person ** asking 
"a person" for — A. pikht 1 At all events, I shall not 
be frowned aside when the young people come, as dan- 
gerooB — "a man who has such odd notions !" So ere 
we qnit the sobject, I will even once again say, " Be- 
member all ye who distribute and minister to those who 
have less than yourselyes, that Charity is no afiair of 
gjmpathy and antipathy, of sentimentality seeking 
repayment in g^titude—bat of justice to the most in- 
digent, and mercy to the most thankless." 

At Uiis point a veiy silent person in the opposite 
chimney-nook, who has the reputation, like Dickens* Mr. 
Kadgett, of being a remorseless letterwriter, stretches 
out his hand ss the loying cup goes round, and opening 
a month, not unlike the sUt oi a post^ffioe, saith, "As we 
are upon the question of Penny Benefioenoe, I propose 
to drink Mr. Kowland Hill's health and happiness in 
his new appointment" Well said, and right well done ! 
Surely that was one of the Old Year's good deeds ! 

What a last page for *s collection of parliamentsiy 

franks, would be the autograph letter which announced 
to Master Rowland his appointment ! I remember, 
when the scheme first broke out> dining in a party, the 
united ages of whose memben must have amounted to 
some nine hundred years, and from whom it was fiUr to 
expect much gold 'and silver (if not copper) wisdom. 
How they despised the notion of it 1 How they mathe- 
matically proved it to be impossible 1 How the^ fore- 
told niin to the revenue ! and how. on my lifting up 
my voice — let me own, out of contradiction, as much as 
conviction—to say a word in its behalf; — a snappish- 
looking personage, with a claw rather than a nose on the 
centre of his thin red face, demolished me, it was 
thought, and settled the question, by his sharp, " I sup- 
pose, sir, yon are a writing-master T I wonder whether 
Mr. Snow rememben his pleasantly, this New Yearns 
Eve ; or whether, having given over England's prospe- 
rity to wreck and ruin, he is somewhere "over the water" 
in quest of exdusiveneasy difficult intercourse, and high 
prices ! 

Here a middl»«ged gentleman, buttoned up to the 
chin in a tight navv blue coat, (which makes some one 
whisperingly ask if his name be not " Waghom,") — and 
who, though sitting among the elders^ seems to have 
life enough to bounce up the chimney, if he and his 
chair once parted company — starts the question, apropos 
of interoourse, " v^ere must one go now-a-days, among 
civilized people (Mr. Snow not being expected to put up 
with idolators) if one wants to be out* of the reach of rail- 
ways r — " A very threadbare inquiry," mumbles some 
testy soul, dissatisfied because he himself is not talking. 
Mr. Pinchbeck's observation is in itself no bad testimony 
to the strides we are making in Penny Wisdom I Where 
was his threadbare topic twenty years agol " A scheme 
which looked very well on paper, but which would 
break down in the working.'^" A speculation which 
would ruin every one that looked at it." — " A manner 
of conveyance which would onlv do for short distanoes 
—or long ooee"^no matter which 1 "An uigust spoiling 
of the wearers of boxooats." — " A final destruction of the 
raee of horses." — " A system of wholesale massacre of paa- 

Bengers."— " A wicked device of The !" Yes, this was 

said and preached, by good, timid souls ; whose minds 
had not got beyond the orthodoxy of pad and pillion, in 
travelling frmn pulpit to pulpit. But that a simple 
score of years shoula have already foMUized this igno- 
rance, and prejudice, and folly, to the point that we 
seem absolutely wasting time over obsolete common- 
places, in the bare allusion to it ! — and that we should 
be now hearing of labourers carried miles to their day's 
work for a penny ! of fiimllies enabled to live out of 
the close alley and Uie noisome lane, where their trade 
must be carried on, in cheap and healthy situations, 
where the back door shall open out into a field, or 
upon a common — to say nothing of Italy, wakened 
out of her dream in the sun,— of Austria, compelled to 
' let in light ' by the appeal to her pockets, which even 



absolution and diplomacy cannot resist — if these be 
threadbare truths, there is in their antiquitv also a 
poem, to which every new day is adding a new incident 
— a new image — a new stanza ! 

" Penny poetry," puts in the saucy voice of one who 
has broken away ttom "Sir Roger de Coverley," and 
looking over the gray heads, tries to disturb the conver- 
sation, more out of mirth than malice. — "And why not T 
— " I do not suppose that Homer's ballads were much 
better, in their day, than peimy poetry 1" — " Go your 
ways back to your partnerf.child." — On which a thin gen- 
tleman, — ^who is supposed to be an author, ruefully 
remarks " that there is no need to make the profeseion 
worse than it is already;"— and one of the company, tired 
of all tMs prosing, or wishing it may be to please the 
dejected rhymster, asks him, " if he can't remember 
something — something of his own : to fill up the time 
pleasantly, till the clock strikes." The thin gentleman 
with bamboo-coloured eyelashes desires nothing better : 
— and the tight active man in blue finding sitting sUll 
" cold work," is out of his chair, and in the middle of 
the dance, with a partner, " who can't bear people re- 
peating their own tilings," — ere the Penny Poets throat 
is cleared and the following carol begun : — 

A NEW YEAR'S CHIME. 

Comb, toum no I ye heard the ehimee. 

Crouch not o er the dwindling fire, , 

Monnurtnf of tboie br-gone timet 
When dkt Tooth aeplce I 
Know ye not a habe ia bora 

By a parted monarch'! Uer ( 
Lay nlm to hie grandsiree wora, 
Pale Old Year I 

Tnra and eae t A glorioua etar 

O'er the infont's cradle beame ; 
Peace from mad and wasting war 

For Arobitioo'e •chemee. 
Hark 1 a lebeck kind and jolly ! 

Warm goodwill with pleasant cheer, 
Shouting, *' Juttiee for the lowly, 
Good New Year!'* 

What I 10 mute ? Jf Hope is heard, 
Memory, too, will claim her part. 
Joy is nerer noUy stirred 

But a tear will start I 
'Mid the mates we still retain 

Thoughts of parted ones, more dear, 
Deraen ihy ftinereal strain. 
Dark Old Yearl 

Pledge the Tallaat, who have passed 

Through the fire, the wind, the wave ; 
Lost to ufe— now standing fast 

Where no tempests rsTe. 
Here's to heads that slumber low,~ 

Hearts that knew nor fraud, nor fear : 
Ah 1 thy path was traced in woe. 
Stem Old Year 1 

Pledge the patient, who are left 

For their struggle 'mid the crowd ; 
Spite of hearts with anguish cleft ; 
Spite of sinews bowed. 
Here's to scrip I— and here's to staff! 
HopeftU 'prentiee l~palmer sere 1 
Cheer their labours wltii thy laugh— 
BUihe New Year I 

Once again—the stream runs slack- 
Here's our task anew begun 1 
Ne'er may honest hearts shrink back 

Weary of the sun. 
GiTe us, as our dsys grow few. 

Courage bolder— truth more clear) 
Skill to ^an, and strength to do : 
Brave New Year ! 

By this time the clock ia striking ; and the window 
is opened to let in the New Year ; and we are solenm 
though gay, and gay though solemn ; and in no humour 
for more fireside chat, while we bid each other good 
night, and good morning I 
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GENIUS. 

BT THfl AUTHOR OF " Oriov/' 

Far out at sea^the sun wm hi^h, 

While vSered the wind and flapped the saiV 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 

Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 

The little stranger, who had lost 
His way, of danger nothing knew ; 

Settled awhile upon the ma^^t, 
Then fluttered o'er the waters blue. 

Abore, there gleam'd the boundless sky ; 

Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 
Between them danced the butterfly, 

The spirit-life in this rast scene. 

Away he sped with shimmering glee ! 

Dim, indistinct — now seen — now gone. 
Night comes, with wind and rain, — and he 

No more will dance before the Mom. 

He dies unlike his mates, I ween ; 

Perhaps not sooner, nor worse crossed ; 
And he hath felt, and known, and seen, 

A larger life and hope, though lost 
Far out at sea 1 



WINTER TIME IS COMING ON. 

BT GOODWTll BARMBT. 

This is now the winter time. 
My merry gentlemen \ 
[ Tulo logs are burning in your hall ; 
Fair forms are circling in the ball ; 
And cups are filled with purple wine. 
To aid the pudding and the chine . 
, This is now the winter time : 

Remember gentles, then, 
That none shall starve while yoU shall dine ; 
That none shall thirst who grow the vine ; 
Yet give no alms in mean award. 
But spread the just, the well-earned board. 
This is now the winter time. 
My noble gentlemen 1 

This is now the winter time. 

My reverend cleigymen ! 
Christ came to save in winter time. 
And not in summer's sultry prime ; 
And He your pattern sure must be 
When glows with red the holly tree. 
This is now the winter time : 

Remember, clerks all, then. 
That Christ, in winter, came to save, 
Not only souls, but bodies brave : 
The bread His 1)ody, and the wine 
His blood : then spread the feast divine. 
This is now the winter time. 

My Christian clergymen ! 

This is now the winter time. 

My honest working men ! 
" Weave truth with trust,*' ye weavers, then ; 
And " draw straight furrows," farming men ; 
And with good grace, and no hard knocks, 
Take justice for a Christmas-box. 
This is now the winter time : 

Remember, workers, then, 
That none should starve while others have; 
That Christ in winter came io save ; 
And, but in no alms-taking way. 
Accept your rights on New Year's Day ! 
This is now the winter tim». 

My gallant working men I 
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No. I. — ^THE CHILDRfiK. 

Beacitful the children's faces ! 

Spite of all that mars and sears : 
To my inmost heart appealing ; 
Calling forth love's tenderest feeling ; 

Steeping all my soul with tears. 

Eloquent the children's faces — 
Poverty's lean look, which saith. 

Save us ! save us ! woe surrounds us ; 

Little knowledge sore confounds us : 
Life is but a lingering death 1 

Give us light amid our darkness*; 

Let us know the good from 111 ; 
Hate us not for all our blindness ; 
Love us, lead ua, Bhow us kindness — 

You can make us what you will. 

We are willing ; we are ready ; 

We would learn, if you would teach ; 
We have hearts that yearn towards duty ; 
We have minds alive to beauty ; 

Souls that any heights can reach ! 

RaiRe us by your Christian knowledge : 
Consecrate to man our powers ; 

Let us take our proper station ; 

We, the rising generation, 
Let us stamp the age as ours'! 

Wc shall be what vou will makc'us : — 
Make us wise, and make us ^ood ! 

Make us strong for time of trial ; 

Teach us temperance, selfdenial. 
Patience, kindness, fortitude 1 

Look into our childish faces ; 

See ye not our willing hearts 1 
Only love us — only lead us ; 
Only let us know you need us. 

And we all will do our parts. 

We arc thousands— many thousands 1 
Eveiy day our ranks increase ; 

Let us march beneath your banner. 

We, the legion of true honour, 
Combating for love and peace ! 

Train us ! try us I days slide onward^ 
They can ne'er be ours again : 

Save us, save ! from our undoing I 

Save from ignorance and ruin ; 
Make us worthy to be mem ! 

Send us to our weeping mothers. 

Angel-stamped in heart and brow ! 
Wc may be our fathers* teachers t 
We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now ! 

Such the children's mute appealing. 
All my inmost soul waii stirred : 
And my heart was bowed with sadness, 
When a cry, like summer's gladness. 
Said, " The children's prayer is heard l' 
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/?l ^iu department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidlp our ovni earnest opinion 
on any matter of importance, but tkall endeavour , as far as in us lies, to form and guide 
public opiniony as every honest journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions 
of others of all classes — he they rich or poor^ be they masters or men, be they men or women. We 
work FOR ally and we desire to work with aU. — Eds. 
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The WfiEKLT Record of Howitt*g Journal ought to 
be, and wo truBt will prove to be, perhaps the most 
important portion of iU In it, in a condensed form, 
we shall endeavour to deal with the varied passages and 
topics of the time. Longer articles upon any matter 
introduced here will, from time to time, appear in the 
general pages of the Journal ; but here every fact and 
question of social improvement, of redress of social evils, 
of encouragement to public good, may again and again 
present itself in a summary shape. It is the glorious 
leature of our age that it is the age of progression ; that 
Christianity, in the heart of civilization, now moves 
obvionaly and speaks audibly ; that the spirit of war 
and of oppression is dying out before the spirit of gene- 
ral intelligence, and of what may now, without a fear 
of a burlesque turn, be seriously calledthe Mi^esty of the 
People. Tnat mijesty consists in the patience of the 
people under suffering ; in the industry of the people 
in educating themselves ; in the zeal of the people in 
cooperating in eveiy object which has for its aim 
the extermination of cruelty, the eradication of vice, 
the union of numbers for the continuance and esta- 
blishment of great public virtues. Peace, Temperance ; 
the Extension of Schools and Libraries; the Early 
Closing of Shops ; the Abolition of Slavery; the Eleva- 
tion of Women in the scale of intelligence and comfort ; 
the opening of Athenieums, and Literary Institutions, 
where the industrious classes can hnd, in their 
few leisure hours, at once relaxation and mental 
growth ; the defence, and reform, and rescue of 
the unhappy victims of seduction ; the Protection of 
the young in mines and factories ; the Abolition of the 
Punishment of Death : in all these, and a host of other 
questions, all they who mix privately with, and address 
publicly the people, know how instantly, how cordially, 
nay, how rapturously, they respond and cooperate. 
They are alive to these great questions as rights, they 
feel them as sympathies. Where their own personal 
interests are directly involved in them, they are prompt, 
firm, but patient; where they ailbct the interests of 
others, and perhaps distant sections only of their class, 
they are not the less, nay, they arc, in fact, still more 
zealous in their demandjs, and impetuous in the ex- 
presaion of their wishes. This is a noble ground to 
work upon ; with this we are sure of the rapid and 
triumphant career of the cause of man. 

Bat this is not the only source of encouragement 
The same spirit has breathed its influence into every 
other elaas. The prime minister of the conservative 
section goes out of office, announcing that Public Opi- 
nion is the ruler of England. The prime minister of 
the moderate reformers cornea in, declaring that the 
three paramount questions for the consideration of the 
British Legislature, are Ireland, National Education, 
and Sanatory Reform. This is a grand announce- 
ment on the part of both regnant parties of the political 
world, that a new day has not merely dawned, but has 
arisen. That the day is past when war and taxation 
were the only topics of moment, and that the day is 



come when peace and all its improvements must occupy 
statesmen as their main labour. Is this no new thing, 
U spirits of Henry Y III. of Pitt and Castlereagh I Is there 
not another new world discovered since your tlmel 
Has not a second Columbus steered his adventurous 
barks into a new ocean — the New Pacific — and laid open 
a new land, the Terra Incognita, after which all ages 
and sages, all prophets and poets, have sighed 1 A land 
where the Palm grows ; where the Tre^ of Knowledge 
Is indigenous ; where the dove of affection broods in the 
branches, and where the spirits of just men made perfect^ 
do not wait for the putting off" of their terrene garments 
for their perfecting ] 

And then see how many of these glorified inhabitants 
are already walking about in this new and great regioiL 
How thickly stand there now the spiritual descendants 
of Hampden and Pym, of Marvell and of Falkland, of 
Howard, and Mrs. Fr}% of Brainard and Elliott; of Raikes 
and Lancaster 1 What city and what village has not 
now its self-devoted labourers for the public good ? What 
place has not its Cob^ens, and Brights, and Foxes, to 
break down monopolies; its George Thompsons, its 
Garrisons, and its Burritts, to denounce slavery, and pro- 
claim peace ; its Father Mathews to exhort to Temper- 
ance ; Ashleys and South wood Smiths, to insist on better 
houses and domestic conveniences, on more health and 
more life to the poor ? In every class, and in every 
quarter, we are not beginning to feel, but feeling 
strongly that we must no longer live for ourselves, but 
for our kind. The divine precept of the Divine Re&:e- 
ncrator is becoming the precept of social philosophy 
and the law of nations, " Love iity ntighhour as thyself." 
If we were to enumerate only the catalogue of the 
insticutions raised and maintained by the Love-thy 
neighbour principle in England, it would fill the re- 
mainder of the columns of this Record ; if we could 
call forth all the soldiers and the Amazonian ones too 
of the great army of peace and improvement, which 
under many colours and in many cohorts exists in 
England, it would be the greatest army that ever 
marched on the bosom of the earth. In this army we 
aspire only to the rank of humble but zealous pioneers. 
We care not who commands, or under what banner or 
party device who marches ; be they only bent on alle- 
viating wretchedness, advancing knowledge, and anni- 
hilating ignorance and bitterness, for them we will 
wield the axe or spade of preparation, and in the 
zealous corps of our fellows cut through the thorny woods 
of error, or pave the path of truth over the morasses of 
delusion. 

So far as our space allows we shall, in short, endear 
vour to notice every new step in the universal progress, 
whoever makes it ; and we shall, as far as possible, not 
only notice what is just past, but shall cast the shadow 
of coming events before ; or in plain terms, announce 
the approach of particularly important and interesting 
meetings and measures. Let the humblest open his 
heart to us if he think he has but a mite to cast into 
the great treasury of human blessing ; let the highest 
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■and wiaest phiUnUiropiBt give ns his TiewB and his 
thoughts, for they are not for ns but fpr alL 

Subscription cf the Society of friends /or the Starv- 
ing Irish. — The Society of Frienda, ever foremost in the 
march of benevolence, are setting a splendid example 
to the English public in behalf of the destitute in 
Ireland. They nave already raised amongst tiieir 
leading members about 12,000Z. and there is little 
doubt, but that the subscription will amount to 20,000/. 
Destitution in the Highiands of Scotland, appears to 
be nearly as general as it is in Ireland, and its imme- 
diate cause, the failure of the potato crop. At a public 
meeting held in Edinbuigh to propose a subscription 
for the relief of the sufferers, it was stated, " that there 
were 3^0,000 individuals deprived of their usual means 
of support ; 200,000 requiring immediate assistance, 
and if not assisted, they would have to become paupers. 
But there were 130,000 requiring food immediately, to 
prevent them from dying of starvation." 

This appeal also has been nobly responded to both in 
Scotland and London. 

It is not now the time to go into the entire causes of 
this state of distress both in Ireland and the High lands ; 
the first and imperative thing is to relieve it. But it 
will be necessary to press, in the next place, on the 
government and the public, that the fault lies deeper 
than in the season. The races of Ireland and the High- 
lands are akin, and their treatment has been akin. 
There is somethiug wrong in the tenure of land, in 
the treatment of the population by the landholders, 
which will want well investigating, and some grand and 
lasting remedy applying, if, with eveiy inauspicious 
season, we do not mean to exposei«o laige a mass of our 
fellow-men to the like evils. 

In early numbers of the Journal we intend to draw 
attention to this important question, as well as to the 
treatment of the poor in our workhouses. 

Mr. Dempster, the American vocalist. — The United 

States of America continue to send us over not only 

cotton and flour, but rich contributions to our means of 

entertainment. !Fhere is something in the character of 

these contributions that is extremely gratifying; — a 

native simplicity, a spirit of pure intellect and poetiy, 

which come like a breeze from a transatlantic forest, 

like a sudden ^view of a fiur-westem champaign, or the 

rolling strength of one of their great rivers. There are 

those who go to witness the poWer and passion of Miss 

Cushman, who complain that she has not softness and 

finish enough for them ; there are those who listened 

to the Hutchinsons who exclaimed, *' Oh, there is no 

science there !" there will be Uiose who will go to listen 

to Mr. Dempster, who will make the wonderful discovery 

that he is not Tamburini, or Lablache. We should be 

sorry to find that Miss Cushman, or the Hutchinsons, 

or Mr. Dempster, were anything but what they are. 

They are representatives of the best portion of 

American artists. They make no pretensions to the 

superb accomplishment of Europe ; they do not carry 

coals to Newcastle all the way from the AU^hanies ; 

they do not bring the finest quavers from Alabama^ or 

the most long-drawn or high-soaring flights of song 

from Buffalo. They know better. They bring ns that 

which we need, and not that which we do not need, — 

soul, and thought^ and simple truth, and a sentiment 

deep and pure as the snrings of their forest hills. We 

have heard a great deal Jhrom our travellers of the 

conceit, and the 'cute impertinence of Americans ; how 

delightful is it then to find in all the parties just named 

the very opposite of those qualities. To find, as we do, 

such true simplicity, such genuine worth, and so natural 

a possession of the noblest poetic temperament. In 

them we discover the total absence of that worldly 

knowingness which so much repels us in actors and 

singers who have lived too much amongst the crowds 

and the lamp smoke of London. There is a delightful 

freshness about them; a love of the beautifiil and the 

noble, which gives a charm to their acting or their 



singing, which we fail to feel in many others of lar 
higher pretension. Wf are becoming fiutidions towards 
art without sentiment.; we long for the earnest expres- 
sion of the true, the beautiful, and the tender ; and 
seem it a singular assertion, as it may, we can perceive 
already, that the entertainments of M^. Dempster will 
be marked by the presence of thSt portion of the public 
who possess a high and pure taste, rather than by that 
of the ordinarv worshippers of the namei in vogue. 
We have bad the pleasure to be present at the two con- 
wrts abwady given -by him at the . Prinoesa's Concert 
Room, and his second was not onlv extremely well 
attended, but by an audience which showed a true and 
rapturous appreciation of the beauty and the soul of the 
performance. The music is wholly of Mr. Dempster s 
composition ; the " May Queen," by Alfred Tennyw>n, 
and others sung by the Hutchinsons, being from his 
hand. Amongst his most beautiful songs, we would 
mention the " Indian's Lament,** the words by Eliza 
Cook; "John Anderson my Jo;" the ''Blind Boy,* 
and Tennyson's " May Queen," a splendid cantata in 
three parts. We have also had the pleasure of hearing 
in private the " Dying Child," one of Mm. Hewitt^ 
** Lyrics of Life," to which he has composed one of the 
most thrilling, and we will venture to say, sublime 
melodies which we ever heard. We foresee for Mr. 
Dempster a great popularity with tlie true lovers of 
genuine music. 

The Editors are happy to announce that they have 
secured the able aasiatanoe of the following eminent 
writers: — 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER> 

SEN, {Copenhagen.) 
PHILIP BAILEY. {Anthor of 

Feitua.) 
GOODWYN BARMBY. 
MISS BREMER, (£tocitAo/M.) 
DR. BOWRING. 
MRS. CHILD, (New York.) 
HENRY P. CHORLEY. 
THOMAS COOPER. 
BARRY CORNWALL. 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
W, J. FOX. 
FRANKLIN FOX. 
FERDINAND FREILI- 

GRATH. 
WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 
MARY GILLIES. 



DR. HODGSON, (£4wryNN>l.) 

R H. HORNE. 

RICHARD HOWITT. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

MRS. LEE, {BoHom, V. S.) 

J. R. LOWELL, idmerica.) 

MISS, MITFORD. 

MISS PARDOS. 

ABEL PAYNTER. 

SILYRRPEN, (o/JerroUr* Ma- 
gazine.) 

DR. SMILES, (Letda.) 

DR. 80UTUWOOD SMITH. 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 

WHITTIEB, {Tht American 
Poet.) 



William Howitt will shortly commence in this 
Journal Articles of great social importance, such as his 
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PRINCE METTERNICH. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

We have thought that our readers, at this crisis of the 
extinction of the Republic of Cracow, would feel an 
interest in gazing on the features, and learning some- 
thing more than is generally known amongst us, of the 
history of the man who mores the affairs of the conti- 
nent beyond any other living person. The following 
particulars are from a most authentic source ; but drawn 
up in Germany, they are stated with true German 
caution. 

Clemens "Wenzel Neponwik Lothar, Prince Mettcr- 
nich, Duke of Portella, and Austrian House Court and 
State Chancellor, was bom at Coblenz, May 16th, 1773 ; 
commenced his studies at the University of Strasburg, 
1788; and in 1790, filled the office of Master of the 
Ceremonies at the coronation of the Emperor Leopold 
II. Lothar, having studied jurisprudence at Mayence 
till 1794, and made a journey to England, became 
Austrian Ambassador at the Hague, and in 1795 mar- 
ried the Countess Eleonore von Kaunitz, grand-daughter 
and heiress of the celebrated Minister Kaunitz. His 
diplomatic career commenced at the Congress of Ras- 
tadt, where he appeared as a deputy from the West- 
phalian nobility. In 1801, he became Austrian Ambas- 
sador, at Dresden ; and in the winter of 1808-4 was at 
Berlin, where, on the breaking out of war for the third 
time, he negotiated a treaty between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia; and in 1806 was sent as Ambassador to 
Paris. In this capacity, in 1807, he closed at Fontaine- 
bleau that treaty so advantageous lo Austria, by 
which Braunau was restored, and Isonzo became the 
boundary on the Italian side. On the commencement 
of war between Austria and France, in 1809, all pass- 
ports were denied him, and he only received tnem 
shortly before the battle of Wagram. 

When Count Von Stadion, on the 9th of July, resigned 
his office as minister of Foreign Affairs, at first pro- 
visionally, but later, on the 8th of October, he had the 
same office definitively conferred upon him. At Alten- 
burg, in Hungary, he brought negotiations for peace to 
a close with the French minister, Champagny, and then 
accompanied the Empress Marie Louise to Paris. His 
endeavours to prevent a fresh outbreak in the north, 
when he saw Napoleon at Dresden in 1812, were 
rendered fruitless through the Emperor's ambitious 
schemes. The great task was now, whilst showing all 
due regard to the contracts and engagements, as well as 
in consideration of family connexion, to offer in the 
right moment, and with a requisite strength, that 
assistance which Europe expected from Austria. In 
Prague, he now conducted the affair of Austria's armed 
intervention, which, after a conference with the Emperor 
Alexander, at Opotschna, on the Bohemian and Silesian 
frbnticr, was acknowledged by Russia, and France also, 
in accordance with the treaty signed by Napoleon at 
Dresden, June 30th. But the negotiation of peace being 
not yet commenced on the 10th of August, the term 
peremptorily fixed upon, Mettemich, during the night 
of the 10th, drew up the declaration of war of Austria 
against France; and already on the morning of the 
11th, the combined Russian and Prussian army crossed 
the Silesian frontier; from this Mettcrnich accomplished 
at Reichenbach and Teplitz the Quadruple-Alliance, 
September 9th, 1813; he also closed a treaty with 
Bavaria, at Nied, on October 9th. 

On the evening of the battle of Leipzig, the Emperor 
Francis bestowed upon him and his descendants the 
title of Prince of the Austrian Empire. Frankfort, 
Freiburg, Basle, Langres, and Chaumont, all witnessed 
the diplomatic activity of Mettcrnich. During the 
congress at Chatillon he directed affairs at the head- 
quarters of the Emperor ; and from Dijon the trans- 
actions with the Count d'Artois, who was at Nancy. He 



then hastened to Paris, and signed the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, which was just formed with Napoleon, as 
well as the treaty of peace of May 30th ; and passing 
over to England, closed the treaty of the Quadruple- 
Alliance, on which occasion the University of Oxford 
presented him with the degree of Doctor. At the open- 
ing of the congress at Vienna, the assembled ministera 
unanimously made him president. At Presbuiig, to- 
gether with Wellington, Talleyrand, and the King of 
Saxony, he negotiated the peace between Saxony and 
Prussia; and aa Austrian plenipotentiary, closM the 
second Paris treaty, November 20th, 1815; and in the 
following year, at Milan, one with Bavaria. 

In 1817 he was in communication with the Papal 
See: he was in 1818 Austria's plenipotentiary at the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; was president at the con- 
gress at Carlsbad ; conducted at Vienna the ministerial 
transactions for perfecting the acts of the German- 
Bund ; and later, those at Troppau and Laibach. In 1821, 
being appointed House, Court, and State-Chancellor, 
he was entrusted with the guidance of affairs at Vienna; 
and at the congress of A^erona, from October to Decem- 
ber, 1822, and on the death of Count Carl Zichy, State 
and Conference-minister; in October, 1826, President of 
Ministerial Conferences for Home-affitirs. At the decease 
of Francis 1. 1886, he remained in possession of all his 
offices and influence; he accompanied the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. in September, 1835, to Teplitz and 
Prague, to a conference with the Emperor of Russia and 
King of Prussia ; was ever active in the maintenance of 
peace, especially on occasion of the conflict about the 
Oriental question, in 1840 and 1841 ; drew France once 
more into an alliance with the other European powers, 
by the treaty of the 13th of July, 184rl ; and contrived 
to make his conservative principles felt in the frequent 
political outbreaks which occurred in Italy and Switzer- 
land. 

Thus shines forth the name of Mettemich in all 
transactions relative to the new-modelling of Europe — 
and the restoration of the old order of things ; and the 
ministry of Metternioh is the epoch in which the stone 
of Austria's greatest power has been laid. He has also 
taken a most active part in affairs of a domestic cha- 
racter. He has actively placed himself at the head of 
undertakings for the relief of the suffering, and has en- 
couraged the arts and sciences of his counti;}'. As 
Kaunitz was the founder, so haa Mettemich been the 
restorer, of the Academy of Arts at Vienna. In acknow- 
ledgment of his uncommon services to the Austrian 
States, the Emperor Francis I. has granted him, as well 
as Prince Carl of Schwarzenberg, permission to quarter 
the arms of Austria and Lorraine in the chief field of 
his armorial bearings. The King of the Two Sicilies, 
Ferdinand IV., created him, in February, 1816, a duke, 
with a donation of 60,000 Neapolitan ducats; and 
bestowed upon him, August 1, 1818, the title of Duke 
of Portella. He also received, August 1, 1816, from the 
Emperor Francis I. a grant of the castle and estates of 
Johannisberg. with powers of reversion to the house of 
Austria, in case of the extinction of his family. The 
King of Spain created him a grandee of the first class, 
with the title of Duke; and, excepting the English 
order of the Garter, he is a knight of all the firtvt 
European orders. After the death of his first wife, 
which took place in 1819, he married, in 1827, the 
beautiful Baroness von Leykam, who was created Conntc«i« 
von Beilstein, and who died in 1829; and in 1831 again, 
for the third time, married; his third wife was the 
Countess Melanie Zichy-Ferraris, bom 1805. Besides 
three daughters he has a son, Eichard, bom 1S29, 
from his second marriage; and two others from the 
third, namely Paul, born 1834, and Lothar, bom 1837. 

" Thus," says this biographer, " shines forih the name 
of Mettemich in all transactions relative to the new 
modelling of Europe, and the restoration of the old 
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order of things." That ia perfectly descriptive of the 
man and hia policy. Look at the portrait of the great 
Austrian minister, taken by Sir Thomas Lawrence when 
he was in his prime ; and you hare a polishedj high- 
bred gentleman, somewhat passionless, but smiling, 
and not bad at heart. On the contraiy, Mettemich is 
a man with many good qualities : kind in private life, 
affiible, and in company most engagingly polite. One 
of Austria's own nobles — one who knows him well — 
Count Auerspeig, thus admirably describes him : — 

THE SALOON SCENE. 

Tis eTeatng: flame the chaiidelien in the ornamented hall; 
Fran the crystal of tall mirrors tfiousandfold their Rplendours fall. 
lo th« sea of radiance moving, almost floating, round are seen 
Varnlf ladies young and Joyous, ancient dames of solemn mien. 

And anoQgst them staidly pacing, with their orders graced, elate, 
Here the rougher sons of war, there peaceful servants of the sute ; 
But observed by all observers, wandering 'mid them, one I view 
Vhom none to approach dare venture, save th' elect, illustrious few. 

If is he who holds the rudder of proud Austria's ship of state, 
Who *mid crowned heads in congress, acting for her, sits sedate. 
But now see him 1 O how modest, how oolite to one and all ! 
GrafCiotts, courtly, amiljng round him, on the great and on the small. 

The Stan upon hie bosom glitter faintly in the circle's blaze, 
But a smile so mild and friendly ever on his features plays, 
Both when from a lovely bosom now he takes a budding rose, 
And now realms, lihe flowers withered, plucks and scatters as he 
goee. 

F^itially bewitching sounds it, when fair locks his praise attends, 
Or when be, from heads anointed, kingly crowns so oalmly rends. 
Ay, Che happy mortal seemoth in celestial joys to swim, 
"When his word tu £lba doometh, or to Munkat's dungeons giim. 

O could Europe now but see him I so obliging, so gallant. 
As the man in martial raiment, as the church's priestly saint. 
As the state's star-covered servant, by his smile to heaven advanced, 
As Che ladies, old and young, are all enraptured and entranced I 

Mano' th' Empire ! Mano' th' Council ! as thou art in kindly mood, 
Ahew'st thyself Just now so gracious, unto all so wondrous good, 
8cc : without, a humble client to thy princely gate hath presf-ed, 
Who with tckeu of thy favour burns to be supremely blessed. 

Nay! thou hsal no cause of terror I he is honest and discreet, 
Carr^n no concealed dagger 'neath his garments smooth and neat. 
It t. Aufttria's People: — open — full of truth and honour — see! 
How he prays mo«t mildly, •• May I— take the freedom to be free f" 

Mettemich is, in fact, an honest creature of the old 
•iand-»>till school, whose intellect, like that of a Jesuit or 
Inqui<«itor, has been schooled to the conviction that what- 
ever is best for the presening the order of things which 
he ii called on to uphold is best ; and that, in carr}'ini? 
it out, he does God service. He was bred to the old 
«tcreotype school of politics. He is one of the last and 
grcateet of the race of the Dampers. The busiucuH of 
hi> U/e hait been to damp, and cool do^vn, and gently 
H.«iithe nations into a quictuH. He is one of the class 
(hat lie like a little marble slab on letters, with a 
handle on their hacks for their master to take them up 
l'>. Hi« master, the Emperor of Austria, has, however,- 
b> the transcendent genius of Mettcrnioh, had his own 
head turned into the handle, and has been made the 
fLuuffcr of, and gently lifted up and down, at the sub- 
j^-ct's pleasure. Mettemich is, in tmth, the real Kroperor 
Mt Austria, and of three-fourths of Europe. Emperors, 
crars, and kingB, t(em to reign ; but Mettemich, by a 
mcivt subtle and all-sufficing intellect, dots reign. He 
L^» lain like a very cool and solid damper on all the 
let ten of Germany. He has, to make it the more com- 
plete* introduced that f^ystem of national education, of 
irfaich I'ruasia has since got the 6clat. It was the fore- 

• -ting Mettemich who perceived that the age of popular 
cniigibtcnmcnt was come, and could not be altogether 
rAtialned ; but that it might be diverted, checked, and 
r^dered,for ages perhaps, abortive, he no more doubted 
than he doubted of his own salvation. Mettemich is a 
cood Christian in his way, and knows his IMble much 
Uctcr than many an Knglieh justice does Huni&Justicf. 

* fome education will," said he : '* no person on earth can 
prxncnt it: but what says Solomon^ — 'Train up a child 
Lu the way thai he shoidd go, and when he is old he will 



not depart from it.* Yery well ; and I know that, train 
him up in the way that he should not go, and the result 
is the same. The public must be trained, and it is our 
business to train it, if we are wise; or, if wc let the 
schoolmaster go abroad without a policeman to take 
care of him, he will set fire to the Danube and the 
Rhino to boot. What says the old adage, too ? — ' Just 
as the twig is bent the tree is inclined.' Very true ; 
and, therefore, t<?e must bend it, if we mean it to incline 
our way." 

In a word, Mettemich took the bull by the horns, 
and the result is the triumph of his genius. Germany, 
from east to west, educated, submissive to anything 
that the princes please, tractable as any horse, however 
fiery, that was well broken as a colt ; patient and dumb 
as any ass that feels himself the foal of an oppressed 
race, but feels just as plainly that a ponderous pair of ^ 
panniers hang on his sides, duly inscribed— army — 
polios; and his master sitting between them on his 
neck, wielding a huge cudgel, labelled ceksobship. 

That is the clever workmanship of IMnce Mettemich : 
but if you want to see all his work, you must travel all 
over Europe, and visit the dungeons of Munkat and 
Spielberg into the bargain ; for the gentle and gracious 
Mettemich, who grows the true Johannisberg, grows 
rods also for the disobedient; and his bland word 
equally blandly 

» 

"To Elba doometh, or to Munkat's dungeons grim." 

He shone in all the great congresses, and to the most 
fatal annihilation of the liberties of Europe. It was a 
disastrous circumstance that the interests of France 
and of Austria were, to a certain degree, the same at 
the period of the Congress of Vienna, and that two 
such wily diplomatists as Talleyrand and Mettemich 
should have acted there for those nations. lichold, 
therefore, the handiworks of these two great Machiavel- 
lians on the face of Europe. Italy, not restored to one 
great and noble nation, but parcelled out amongst petty 
princes, with a fine portion to Austria; frcc-gpirited 
Korway given up to despotic Sweden ; Holstein, a C»er- 
man state, turned over to Denmark; so as to keep 
Russia and Prussia somewhat in awe when Austria 
allied itself to either of these kingdoms. Look at the 
left bank of the Rhine : that would have made a fine 
German state, a proud and impregnable position against 
France ; but that France did not want, and that Metter- 
nich did not want; for a strong state there, impregnated 
with French liberalism, might be a formidable element 
in the German confederacy in opposition to Austrian 
sway. Therefore this left bank of the Rhine was cut 
into shreds ; and Alsace, as already infected with French 
ideas of freedom, was thrown at once to the French; 
was severed from the German fatherland, and given 
freely up to the condition of a Gallic province. It 
could not suit Mettemich, for a moment, that Alsace 
and Raden, the nu'St public-spirited state of Germany, 
should be in union, or even close alliance. It were 
equally undesirable for the hopes of future French inva- 
sion; therefore Talleyrand and Mettemich were quite 
agreed there. Still less was it in accordance with Aus- 
trian policy that Bavaria should have Baden added to 
it; yet the King of Bavaria claimed Baden as his patri- 
monial territory, in precedence of its present reigning 
family of the younger branch of Zwcibriickcn ; and 
Bavaria had, at the commencement of the \siM ivar 
against Buonaparte, to be detached from the alliance 
of Buonaparte. Therefore Baden was i)rouused to Bava- 
ria, as the condition of defection from Napoleon, and 
adhesion to the cause of the allies. Baden was pro- 
mised, and Austria was pledged, to the accomplishment 
of this union, or to pay a large yearly sum till it w,i8 
eflfected. Buonaparte was put down ; but, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, it did not Fuit Austria to redeem its 
pledge to Bavaria, because Bavaria, with Baden, would 



become too formidable a neighbour for Austria; and 
the annual sum is still paid. 

Then, Saxony was too strong a neighbour for Austria, 
and it was dismembered, and a portion of it conferred 
on Prussia. But Prussia must be well endowed with 
territory out of the plunder of Germany,— and yet 
Prussia was already too great for Austria. Therefore, 
all that was given to Prussia, excepting the portion of 
Saxony, was given in distant and detached provinces, 
principally on the Rhine. Thus, by the masterly diplo- 
macy of Talleyrand and Metternich, the greatness of 
Germany was cut to pieces, and Austria alone left in 
one substantial a«d compact empire, with barriers of 
mountains on all hands interposing to check any 
attempts on the part of their neighbours and so-called 
allies. 

With this disposition of things, Metternich has reigned 
triumphantly in Austria, teaching the people to dance 
and sing, and even to enjoy art, and certain species of 
literature ; but lying like a most cool damper on all 
letters of progress, on all motions of intellectual free- 
dom. The watchful eyes of the now old yet smiling 
statesman are always going to and fro in the earth to 
secure an advantage to the system of making, if not a 
solitude, a silence, and calling it peace. The smallest 
circnmstancc docs not escape him. When Mrs. Trollope 
had made a good thing of laughing at the A mericans, she 
proposed to pay Austria a visit. The good people of 
Vienna were alarmed at the prospect of being laughed at 
by Mrs. Trollope and the English ; but Metternich said 
smilingly — " Oh, no, she will not laugh at us — I will 
engage for that." Accordingly, Mrs. Trollope was 
intn^uced to the court circles — everything was shown 
to her, and the urbane minister was so particularly polite, 
that, instead of a Trollopcan laughtor, there was no- 
thing but laudation. The other day, Louis Philippe made 
a matrimonial escapade at Madiid, and while that 
engag^ the attention of Europe, Metternich quietly 
suggested the abduction of the little republic of Cra- 
cow from the dissected map of Europe. It is done, and 
will not be readily undone. Let the Hansc Towns look to it 
next, and let Switzcriand beware : for Metternich is not 
too old yet to plan their renwddling over a particularly 
good bottle of Johannisbcrg, of this particularly prime 
vintage of 1846. 



THE FLINT AND HART MATRONSHIP. 

The light south wind came fresh from the sea across 
the broad green marshland. It had dipped downward 
to so many sedgy pools ; had flitted round, and in, so 
many water-lily cups; that it was perfumed enough 
without wantoning, as it did, on this June morning, 
amidst the thousand roses that crept and twined around 
the brewery chimney. Now, this chimney was not tall 
or taper, or struggling through a city's smoke to catch 
a faint glimpse of the summer's sky; but was squat, and 
old, and of rod stone, and broadly resting on the lichen- 
coverod thatch of Tobit Tunn*s brewery, woro round it a 
light mantle of odorous vapour, that so strongly be- 
spoke the brewing of genuine malt and hops, that it not 
only answered all the purposes of a public advertisement 
to the parish of Organfull, but occasionally, when it 
travelled on a north wind, tickled the noses of water- 
drinking paupers in the neighbouring workhouse. Per- 
haps it was all these delicate odours combined that made 
Tobit turn his face upwards more thim once towards the 
light wind, as he came along the elm-shaded courtway 
towards the village street. As he stepped upon the 
pathway, a tall, bony, but accurately-apparelled female, 
whose bonnet was precise, whose umbrella was cased, 
whose threads and pins were mathematically ordered. 



and whose purity appeared of so immaculate a kind that 
it did not allow a look either to right or left, letting 
alone a bolder glance upon the brewers yellow waist- 
coat and best coat. No; not even a peep into that 
bright eye — so honest, that it answered for the genuine- 
ness of a hundred barrels, and did in no way plead guilty 
to tobacco bags, or other flavouring mysteries of the 
brewing art. Watching her out of sight with some- 
thing like curiosity in his looks, he had stepped on a 
few yards in the same direction, when a voice, close be- 
side him, asked the way to the Union-house. Upon 
turning quickly round, he beheld a little woman, clad 
in a faded silk gown ; but with such a loving and humane 
countenance, with au eye that looked so at once and 
intelligently into his ovm, that he involuntarily raised 
his hat as a token of respect; nor could he help holding 
it in his hand, whilst he answered that he was going 
to the house, and would show the way; and then, all at 
once espying the faded gown, added — " Perhaps *' 

The little woman anticipated the question; for she 
said quickly, " Yes ; I am one of the candidates for the 
matronship." 

" You I" exclaimed the honest brewer, quickly; 
" you ! " and his eye met hers as it glanced for the third 
time on the faded gown. She understood the look ;. for 
she said softly, '* Yes ! I have seen better days, sir ; 
but we all have our misfortunes, and so '* 

" God bless you, madam !" he said, fervently, "and all 
like you that keep a bright face through the darkest 
day. But come, madam, step in a moment, and taste 
a glass of the XXX ale, and a slice of Peg's cake ; it s 
yet early." Whereupon, having consulted his turnip- 
shaped watch, he turned back down the shady courtr 
way, and soon ushered the little woman into a quaint, 
bow-windowed parlour, that had a fair view of a formal 
garden, the box and other evergreens wherein were 
clipped into such shapes as barrels, and puncheons, and 
half kegs ; and one old yew-tree, kept low by art, into 
the form of a prodigious vat, the pride and boast of the 
whole country. Yet, nevertheless, this garden was be- 
decked with wide borders of fragrant flowers; and 
showing far across the hedgerows, the grey old church : 
and yet beyond, the green and sinking marehland. 
Now, it happened that between Mrs. Tunn and Tobit 
there existed a long-life, though good-humoured, con- 
troversy, upon the respective virtues of XXX ale and 
home-made wines ; and the matter, on this occasion, was 
only at last arranged by the faded gentlewoman par- 
taking moderately of both, and declaring that both 
were so refreshing after her long dusty walk, that to 
place the ale against the ginger wine, or the ginger 
wine against the ale, would be a perfectly absurd and- 
unjust thing. And during this tasting, and following 
this declaration, there was so much pleasant conversa- 
tion, yet withal sad, when the little woman told her 
history, and said her name was Mary Hart; that when 
Tobit tucked her arm beneath his own, and set once 
more forward to the Union-house, so had the story won 
upon them — so had her most loving and sensible 
manner touched their kindlv natures — so had the re- 
cipe for cowslip wine been then and there considered 
by Mrs. Tunn to excel her own, that Mary was invited 
to return to dinner, after her encounter with the mighty 
Solons that formed the Board of Guardians. 

It was clear, as the brewer marched thus gallantly 
through the village street, that this was an important day 
in the parish of Organfull ; for the womankind were left 
in the general charge of tills and ledgers, into which and 
over which they might be seen peeping, in order to pick 
out such sins as omission, generosity, or error, and 
thereby secretly establish a few grand specific charges 
as ammunition on their part against the next curtain 
warfare. Therefore, when honest Tobit had turned his 
eye into Tapper, the tinman's; Nix, the baker's; Bull, 
the butcher's; and divers other shops, and overheard 
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whisperings at the street comers ; wMch whisperings, in 
OrganfuU, were representative of popular opinion — that 
ifi, opinions nicely trimmed by those of the vicar, the 
surgeon, and the attorney-— he sighed, and glanced fur- 
tively at the little woman. It would be, again, the old 
atoiy of keeping pauperism at a level with ignorance and 
wrong. 

Free from the village, and amidst picturesque clumps 
of alders, stood the Union-house — not too far off either, 
but that on summer winds, and with the ripple of the 
neighbouring mere, came up, when fairly touched, the 
rich deep notes of the famed parish organ ; so that high 
walla did not always wholly shut out Nature's sweet 
ministry to her universal children. Whilst Tobit took 
his place at the board, Mary Hart was ushered into a 
large bare room, encircled with forms £xed to the 
walK On one of these, at the upper end of the room, 
sat the precise female before mentioned, in a very erect 
posture, and Atari ng so fixedly at an exact spot on the 
opposite wall, that it surely contained within it, plainly 
legible, a little essay on the method of rightly whipping, 
or pinching, or lecturing pauperism; or some new, sweet, 
honied way of coercing, misery, so rigid was the gaze 
of the immaculate Priscilla Flint. Oh, womanly 
purity ! oh, womanly mercy ! how Cant ofttimes affects 
to worship thee, the better to hide the impure spirit 
and the stony heart. A few besides Miss Flint sat 
there, but she had not condescended to notice them, 
further than by a stern glance, when on one occasion 
the pauper ra-^ct of an old woman had touched her well- 
wa'^hed gown ; and this glance, once for all, implied 
that she, not being on the parish, but a gentlewoman, 
was a thini^set apart, and holy, and not to be approached 
or touched with impunity. However, after the first 
chill shrink, as expressive of fear as when a trodden 
worm recoihi, the old woman glancing once more on a 
little ehild that had tottered from its place on the floor, 
and brought a flower or two within its hand to place 
upon her knee, she hid her face again, and lost all 
sense of fear in the anguish of her deep and silent 
Mrrow. Bat Tim, the child, not understanding what 
sorrow was, went back to his little wild-flower-made 
Z^^rden on the floor, and from thence had taken a slip 
of bough, or a flower, and given it to all within the 
room, even to the sullen idiot moping in a comer ; and 
thinking, perhaps, in his childish heart, that Miss Flint 
ought to have one too, he had timidly approached her, 
when the door opened, and the porter ushered in Mary 
Hart. " Oh, bow pretty ! how pretty ! ** exclaimed the 
boy, with infant rapture, beholding with dilated eyes 
the glowing rose in Mary's hand, that, filled with marsh- 
Und lily odour, beside its own rare fragrance, had been 
plucked by Tobit from thd brewery eaves ; but, as it 
happened that one of the Flint peculiarities was an 
asti>unding faith in, and certainty of, its own loveliness, 
that Immaculate gentlewoman immediately considered 
thi4 compliment to apply to her own foce, not to the 
Kweetest thing amongst the many which prodigal nature 
fa«'hy>n}4 to the hand of man. So this Kclf-applicd com- 
pliment touching the heart of Mi^s Flint, she imme- 
diately performed a wiry smirk with her mouth, and 
held out her hand of purity. 

" Oh, no ! no ! not you !** spoke the child, unhesi- 
tatiogly: "you're ugly!" and so, without quite with- 
drawing his eager eyes from the ro^e, he ran back to his 
little garden, took up the only waterlily that lay within 
It, and going back to Mary, placed it within her hand, 
and held up his for the rose. He had it; and Mar}', 
stooping down, saw not the rags of pauperism, but a 
busun flower, more l)eautiful than the rose or lily. 
The truth, however, Tim, at that minute knocked a 
nait into thy parish coffin, as fearless and outspoken 
truth ha0 often done before, in the petty history of 
Under offieialiHm. 
''The BoArd, the hon'rablo and rispicted Board," 



spoke Bump, the porter, throwing open wide the door : 
" fust cum, fust served — Flint." So saying, he turned 
and marched before that immaculate gentlewoman, who 
took this convenient opportunity to tuck up in the 
stoutest comer of her heart, due memory of tne sins of 
the forlom, orphan child. Having placed Flint as one 
of the comer stones of the Board, Bump retumed, 
bringing with him a lean, decrepit old woman. 

''As this here young 'un is a coming on us for board, 
edication, and the Lord knows what, he'd better be a 

gitting use to us, Mrs. Screw — so " Whereupon 

not waiting for a stronger incentive, Mrs. Screw began 
to perform certain evolutions about little Tim, of so 
extraordinary a kind, that he forthwith screamed 
lustily. Mrs. Screw looked viciously up at Bump; 
"Ay, ay, young feller, take yer fill on't whilst yer can, 
'cause sper-rits soon come down, as very proper they 
should, in Union-houses ; as is, as I may say, a blessed 
tender mother to that most wicious sin o' human natur 
— pauperism. Go on — go on, — there's contracts on our 
books for something besides brooms and brushes ! ay ! 
ay ! oh ! oh ! oh!" 

But Tim, in nowise relishing this piece of informa- 
tion, only screamed the lustier, till Mary Hart coming 
to the [rescue, the child was pacified at once. This 
injustice to official tcndemess was raising Bump's wrath 
to the loudness of the north wind, when the old woman 
whispering "Madge — Madge," Mr. Bump nodded an 
assent, in about the same spirit as a parish nurse would 
consent to the fetching a twopenny sleeping draught, 
which twopence was to come out of her own pocket: 
and Madge came — a dull-faced, shambling creature of 
some twelve years old ; yet with a low-toned, and sweet, 
though hesitating voice, expressing abject fear, and 
telling pitiful, grim secreta of iron rule — ^not hard 
because jt was official, but because it was officialism 
bruializrd by ignorance. With some ado, for he had 
almost sobbed himself to sleep on Mary's breast, Tim 
allowed Madge to take him in her arms. To this dull 
creature, used to no other, the workhouse was the 
world 1 and the strip of yard, seen from the window of 
this room, and the springing nettle, and the dock 
within it, the only things associated in her mind with 
the names of garden and flowers. She had never heard 
of the sea, though its roar came often on the wind, 
when it blew on winter nights ; nor of trees, nor of 
woods, nor of cities, nor of towns, nor of the world'n 
wide space, nor of rivers, nor of mountains, nor of coun- 
tries green, wd broad, and fraitful ; yet much of cate- 
chisms and outward forms, yet little of a God — pure, 
just, and most beneficent — ^who made not earth for 
workhouses, but for man, free, progressive, and uni- 
versal. Yet, to this blind creature earth wns one largo 
prison. So to her senses, and to those of little Tim, 
the nettle grew apace, and the dock flourished in the 
sun ! 

In the meanwhile immaculate Miss Flint progressed 
favourably with the Board. Her presence took, her 
recommendations were sound ; the five letters f he pro- 
duceil from her accurately square bag— a mathema- 
tician's mle would have found its sides equal — were 
sealed with veritable coats of arms registered in the 
college; 'and her stitches and her pins, her visage, and 
her posture, were more, of course, to the minority of the 
Board, than her knowledge, or her heart. In fact, Tap- 
per, Nix, and Bull considered "aiming high" education 
a thing that would be about as suitable to pauperism 
as mahogany oaffins, or pine-apples and champagrne. 

"You see, madam," said Nubbs the chairman, who, 
being a retired barrister, liked on such occasions to 
make matters plain, "your duties will be double; for, 
considering how little it is necessary for paupers to 

know — why " 

"Oh! no, honoured gentlemen, (chaste curtsey of 
humility) of course in teaching I shouldn't go beyond 
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the Bampler, one syllaLld, pothookB, and the cate- 
chism--—" 

And occasionally — ** began Tapper. 
The rod, gentlemen (a sweet smirk) ; oh I no— I 
shouldn't forget thai." 

" I dare saj not/' cried Tobit. 

" Order, order," cried the chairman, " and respect 
feelings so proper. Now, madam, as the parishes which 
form this union wish, of course, to economize, and the 
amount of knowledge requisite to pauperism being so 
small, it LB our design that this office should unite (as 
heretofore) the duties of both matron and schoolmis- 
tress : for the schoolmaster, as you understand, assists. 

Are you willing, therefore, to " 

'' Oh dear, yes, sir," interrupted and curtseyed Miss 
Flint. " Children, poor things, want little more than 
the rod, for they have no — " 

'* No hearts that yearn to love and know?" asked 
Tobit, bitterly — " no tongues to fa^ihion to words of 
truth — eh 1 no God to tell of in His purity and great- 
ness, nor how lie fashioned flowers, and garlanded earth 

with them, for little children's hands, nor " 

"Pooh t pooh I" cried the chairman; " you are vision- 
ary, Mr. Tunn. Dealings with pauperism must be 
t)ractical, Mr. Tunn. Madam, your recommendations 
aid before the board were very satisfactory ; the letters 
brought to-day the same, cspQcially those from Lord 

f and the Dean of , and your presence pleasing. 

You may retire — we shall, I dare say, consider favour- 
ably, for it's clearly the opinion of the ms^jority of this 
board, that it doesn't do to over-educate paupers." Miss 
Flint retired in triumph, to count still niore accurately 
the sins of little Tim. 

It seemed a farce after this that Mary Ilart should be 
called. However, Mr. Bump did his duty, and ushered 
her before the Board. Her sole recommendation — one 
from a veritable parson Adams— had already been com- 
mented on ; and now, carr^'ing no bag, or coat-of-arms- 
sealcd letters, she presented her humble self in the 
faded silk gown. 

*' You arc by birth a gentlewoman, I understand," 
spoke Nubbs, elevating his voice ; " and having fa- 
voured us with your very humane notions touching the 
matronship, you would, of course, educate pauper chil- 
dren in the same humanitary style. Latin, arithmetic, 
and music, are your accomplishments, I dare say ?" 

The indignant blood rose high to Mar>''s cheeks, but 
she softly answered that she understood all three, for 
she had been well bred and bom. "As for pauper 
children, gentlemen," she continued, "when I consider 
that God fashioned them of the same flesh and spirit as 
those by accident of birth the children of the rich and 
great — when I consider that it is ignorance that makes 
pauperism what it is, and that out of ignorance good 
cannot spring; though I might not teach Latin, still I 
would teach all of knowledge that should make children 
as God designed, innocent and truthful ; and I do not 
think, if I should play to them on the old spinet I still 
possess, or guide their voices, or tell them of the 

flowers and fields, I should make them worse, or " 

♦' Of course, no rod," interrupted Tapper. 
" Never mind troubling yourself for an answer, ma- 
dam," cried the chairman, " that will do. You may 
retire." Words from Tobit were uscIchs ; and in some 
five minutes after Mary Hart had retired, PriKcilla 
Flint was duly elected to be matron and schoolmistress 
to the Union-house of Organfiill. 

Mary Hart's last hope for bread was gone. Nor could 
the brewer's savoury dinner, nor the fragrance of the 
roses in the thatch, cheer the sorrow of knowledge 
cnished low by the triumph of ignorance ; and as for 
Madge and little Tim, the nettle grew apace, and the 
dock flourished in the dews of the chill night air. 

SiLVEBPEH. 

(To he continued.) 



MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

BY BEKBT T. CHORLVT. 

No. I. — XKOLiBH soiras. 

There is small fear that any one selecting this 
organ of communication with the public, should belong 
to the company of those whose ideas of enioyment 
comprehend exclusion; who would restrict the plea- 
sures of imagination in their highest and purest form, 
to the persons whose means and opportunities give them 
the first choice of the " rich viands and the pleasurable 
wine,"—" the purple and the fine linen " of life. But 
when we begin so largely, as at present, to occupy our- 
selves in bringing Art within the reach of everj* one, 
it is fitting that, from time to time, certain truths 
should be pointed out ; certain distinctions drawn : 
since, however familiar they be in one province or 'parish 
of Her M^esty's lieges, they may have yet to be appre- 
hended and rightly considered in districts more newly 
reclaimed and colonized. 

With regard to Art, this is peculiarly necessary ; inas- 
much as, every twenty years, some new modification of 
form or purpose is made necessary by changes in our 
social habite, or brought out by the steady progress of 
mechanical invention. Is it not difficult, for instance, 
to perceive how architecture, employed largely in the 
service of the Civil Engineer, will strike out combina- 
tions entirely different from those produced during the 
epoch when she was chiefly servant to the Priest or the 
^oble] How largely, again, a new manner of arranging 
private houses, or a new spirit of pride and self-respect 
shown in the decoration of public buildings, can influ- 
ence the Painter, and compel him to cabinet-work ; or 
invite him to those grand tasks his ancestors would 
hare starved themselves to be permitted to execute — 
we are hourly seeing. Not less is Music subject to 
manners ; to changes of religious opinions ; to the 
intercourse promoted by peace ; to the excitements 
provoked by war. At one time, the church shall mo- 
nopolize her; then the theatre; subsequently the 
chamber. At one time the art shall form a needful 
feature in the education of every " compleat gentleman ;*' 
at another, it shall be sneered out of all reputable and 
intellectual company, by the wits who love the sound 
of their own sweet voices better than that of " any lute 
or soft recorder." and shall take refuge among the fools 
of quality.- in the garret of a small-coal man, or the 
boudoir of a kept mistress ! Then, again,— may I not 
say note .?— after forty years of the greatest disrepute 
(howsoever general iin fashion), we shall find poets and 
philanthropists once more contemplating Music without 
jealousy or disdain ; and the People — who^ may lie 
always trusted with its own cause — experimentally 
and contemplatively recurring to it in a thousand 
varied forms, — for pleasure, relaxation, and as an 
adjunct to social good-fellowship. As a cheap luxury 
it is rapidly gaining ground in England : — therefore the 
present is eminently the time to distinguish what is 
genuine from what is counterfeit ; what is attainable 
from what can never be reached. 

Much, however, that passes for a love of Music, is a 
questionable, not to say spurious, commodity. The 
feeling that poetry (or rhyme) gains, rather than loses, 
by being recited in pleasant tones, which lend them- 
selves easily to the expression of tender emotions, or 
heroic inspirations, or fierce passions, — the Rcnsibility 
to such recurrence of sound at regular intervals, as 
makes the ear follow the blacksmith's anvil, or the 
descent of flails in a bam, or the clack of the mill ; on 
the strength of which, and noUiing more, ninety out 
of a hundred hearers are able to enjoy Music when 
in certain companionship, and therefore profess to 
judge the art. — are merely incomplete instincts ; which 
time and culture may, or may not, mature into full 
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andenUnding. That U no lore of Mnsic, deserving the 
name, to which combinations of sound, in themselves, 
are not grateful, when divorced from immortal verse ; 
or when separated from all associations of the army on its 
march or the] dancers round the May-pole. The large 
number of peraons who are discomposed by instrumental 
mnue, and calling it " scientific," mean, at once, to be 
very critical and self-praising, arc but in the state of the 
child, who loves gay colours and representations of 
fiuniliar objects, better than such works of the great 
painten, aa fiwcinate the eye of a young Reynolds 
and LAndsecr, though he be, as yet, unable to give a 
reason for ** the faith that is in him." Whether they 
have, or have not, capacities which, with opportunity 
and judicious culture, will carry them far in ei^oyment 
and knowledge of the art, is another question. 

Let not the writer be conceived as either satirizing 
or depreciating those pleasures of the mixed order just 
adverted to. It is, however, of importance that they 
should be explicitly defined — their existence be clearly 
iitated, and allowed for, alike by the master spirits who 
have to direct and to charm the public, and by the 
many who are so eager at this present juncture to give 
ihe Art a place in their scheme of Life's " eiiscmenta " — 
ai^ Jeannie Deans phrased it. And this done, it 
. be(*omes a pleasant task to value, according to its 
! order, each of the popular forms which Music takes; 
I and to offer such hints, explanations, and fantasies, as 
shall not hinder enjojinent ; but may, possibly, in some 
trifling degree assist the understanding of those who 
listen. At this time, let me speak of Englisih songs, the 
popular deeire for which was never greater than it the 
proicnt moment The very small number of good ones 
^-of eompositions even meriting the name — which are 
current, ia worth inquiring Into; for the Italianized 
melodies of our new-school, or no-school, of opera- 
writers, are no more English than the gondolier-songs 

I by Permcchini, or the fnotlinfioa and boleron which 

I I excite to raptures the Fords of our own Hand-ltook days, 
as they did the Beckfords, when the Grand Tour was 

• bat for " the few" — no more English than the part-song 
which the tourist snatches while sweeping down the 
Rhine at night, when the day's vinUigc is done — or than 
the French romance, which, having done duty in ten 
■i vaudevilles — thanks to Dejazet, or l)oche, or A chard — 
I naasea out from the theatres into the common air of the 
Boulevard. Messrs. Balfc, and Wallace, and Loder, 
and Lavenu, one and all, emulate foreign models — 
think of the melody first, or, it may be, of Miss Poole's 
K, or of Mr. Harrison's G flat, (with a far-off glance at 
the barrel-organs,) and let the unfortunate words take 
their chance. The total disdain of Englii^h accent 
amonnis to the sublime, in too many of their efforts : 
and so general is it — ^to say nothing of the wondroun 
quality of the rhymes they set, seemingly without "if," 
** but," or remonstrance — ^that when a Mrs. Shaw makes 
her appearance, whose articulation of the text is one of 
the chief charms of her musical performance, the effect 
of emphasis upon unemphatic wordx, of the music 
pau'dag when the sense goes on, or of the acuBc con- 
tinuing when the music pauses, becomes so abnurd that 
we are tempted to think of a setting of the Pence-table, 
the Indian Meal Book, or the Hints on Etiquette by 
Aymyos the incomparable — ^with complacency, and a» 
within the lange of possibilities ! 

This was not so in the good days of English song. 
The lyrics then chosen by the muHician were not only 
moaical, but poetical. Ben Jonson, and lierrick, and 
Waller, were something more noticeable, an writers, 

than M eiMn. and , whone namby-pamby, 

sad bad Englifih (howsoever grand the lithograph on the 
I title-page) load the counters of our pub1isherf«. Turning 
over a book of ** Ayres," by Harry Lawe>«, the other day, 
I was struck by the quaint and felicitous elegance of the 
wonU, even mote than the simplicity and sacctness of 



the music. Again, later, when Purcell flourished, 
Dryden was writing opera-books. Handel worked with 
Congreve and Gay ; Arne with Rhenstone — and his " Ar 
taxerxes" was set to words freely imitated, if not trans* 
lated, from that master of musical thoughts, Metastasio. 
And though the lyrists of "the Augustan age" were 
more resonant, and less fanciful, than befits our present 
taste in lyric poetry — though Dryden, when rhyming 
for mimic, appear always in "his singing perruque" 
and Congreve be thought, in his " Semele," to beat time 
with "a clouded cane ;" and though the Leasowe ruralitics 
of Shenstone are now smiled at as pure cockney (not 
pure country) "notions" of green fields and purling 
streams — there is yet a stamen, a purpose, a colour, 
character, and careful finish, in the weakest effusion 
which the weakest of these laid before his coadjutor, the 
musician, which makes us understand why their joint 
labours live, while " The light of other days" is faded — 
and " The marble halls" are well nigh completely for- 
saken — and " You'll remember me," with its yawning 
cadences, suggesting a drowsy, rather than an im- 
passioned Strephon, is already far on its way "to 
Lethe's wharf," or to that haunt of frivolous dulness, 
which bears no small affinity to the land of Nod, and 
the regions of Oblivion — the great city of Vienna ! 

Yes : it is in a carefiil choice of words that the 
musician must rest some of his hope to sink deep into 
a nation's heart ; and, next, in his own intelligent 
relish of them. So far as the song goes, he ought 
neither to efface nor to be enslaved by the Poet : the 
two are fellow- workers — to adapt Dr. Franklin's well- 
known figure — halvcfl of the same pair of scissors. 
This is overlooked on the other side by many of our 
best trained young Englishmen : thoftc, I mean, who 
fancy themselves superior to working for the play- 
houftc-gallerics and the streets ; and who, by way of 
avoiding the characterlera frivolity to which allusion 
has just l>een made, de-nationalize themselves in a severer 
and lesH attractive fashion : choosing to imitate the 
Germans — a proceeding in every respect disastrous, 
since it tends to the sacrifice of melody, the overlaying 
of the text with elaborate accompaniments ; the best 
result being grim copy- work. It is forgotten by them 
that our " cousins" are further advanced in musical 
science than we : better prepared to relish what may 
be called the separate language of the art, which gives 
a flcnnc to sound, unaccompanied by wordfl ; that, more- 
over, as a nation, they have the most nigged and 
harshest voices— are, simply, the worst song-singers of 
Europe ; and thus are disj)oscd to Icim upon declama- 
tion, richly and appropriately supported, than to be 
curious after melody : — that their very poetry will bear 
a ireifjht of invMic, so to say, which ours will not. It is 
forgotten, above all, that the (icrman comj)OHcrs who 
live among the people as song-writers, do so in right of 
their fine, sweet, and simple inventions, yet more than 
the graver (not to say more far-fetched) combinations, 
which will always engnire and satisfy the intellectual 
listener. Thus Welnir is popular, and Spohr not. Thus 
Beethoven, in spite of the dramatic intensity of his 
"Fidclio"- a<* a whole work unparag<»ned — circulaten 
" among the masj^cs," in right of his iustnimental — not 
his vocal — works. Thun 8chiil)crt, who, possibly, 
brought more passion, power, skill, and swcetnesn, to 
bear upon a brief poem than any one who ever under- 
took to clothe verses with music, is only public pro- 
perty on the strength of his simplest efforts, huih as his 
"Ave Maria," (tu Scott's hymn,) his " l-h'jnhdd" or 
his exquisite Phakspcrian setting of " Hark ! the 
Lark !" (never to be forirotten by those who have heard 
Adelaide Kemblc sing it !) So that the clever, but some- 
what perverse party, who were, w>nic ten jTars ago, 
" Young Kngland," have lo-it themwlves as song-writer*, 
by following a wrong path. It may be apiirchended 
that Dr. Amc's " Where the bee sucks," and " When 



forced from dear Hebe to go," will be heard long after 
the dismal settings of mystical inverted passages from 
Slielley and Keats are casting a shade more melancholy 
than musical over the interior of Mr.Goldthumb's trunks. 
Such speculations will not be caviare at a moment, 
when, among other efforts of the cheap movements, 
Music is taking her part; when ballad entertainments 
and oratorios, well-trained orchestras, and magnificent 
solo players, accessible to all such as command a shil- 
ling — show, not merely the immense competition in 
" the profession," but also bear witness to the eagerness 
and interest of the public. — I would have the musician 
aspire to something better by way of rhyme, than the 
verse of Mr. Catnadi can furnish : to something more 
real, more distinct, more fresh in its imagery — ^than 
those wonderful arrangements of "trilling hearts," 
" swelling bosoms," " clouding feelings," and " shroud- 
ing memories," which are made up in " the Lane" and 
the "Garden," with not half the care, neatness, and 
probability which attends the confection of the third 
Faiiy*s robe,^^r the building in the last scene of a panto- 
mime of that stately Pleasure Dome, out of which some 
celestial being is to close the story with a celestial 
tag. Happily, though Bany Cornwall has told us in 
the preface to his delicious Treasury of Song, that 
"England has been singularly barren of song- 
writers," the musician need not seek far for his play- 
fellows. We have lyrics by the score, the saying of 
which would have made a singer's fortune in the days 
of Beard, or Miss Brent Many of our lyrists, too, now 
write with a deep respect for music; and are thus more 
likely to come near the due adaptability, than such as, 
from the fulness of their hearts, so enrich their strains, 
that no further touch of colour can be laid upon them 
by any fellow labourer. Had there been sufficient ap- 
preciation of these matters, we should, ere this, have 
had operas from Moore — from Leigh Hunt— from Bany 
Cornwall — each, it may be presupposed, being willing 
to do his "spiriting," under conditions, which are, 
essentially, little more fettering than those of the 
Italian sonnet. We should hardly have permitted to 
die in comparative obscurity, one of the most delicious 
versifiers and most fanciful poets of any day — Qeorge 
Darley. As his very name will be strange to many who 
read this, and as the quality of the above praise may 
therefore excite suspicion in those who conceive them- 
selves well read in poetry, let me justify myself and 
pleasure our friends by a specimen of a song of the 
right quality ; a love-song, but how different from the 
opera-trash with which we have been deluged ! — 

Sweet in her green dell the Flower of Beauty slumber*, 
Lulled by the faint breexei sighing through her hair. 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air? 

Down tnm the high cliffs the riTulet is teeming, 

To wind round the willow-banks that lure him from above. 

O that, in tears, from my rocky prison streaming, 

I, too, could glide to the bower of my love I 

Ah! where the woodbines with sleepy arms hare wound her, 
Opes she her eye-lids at the dream of my lay ; 
Listening, like the dove, while the fountains echo round her, 
To her lost mate's call in the forests far away I 

Come, tlien, my Bird! for the peace thou ever bearest, 
Still heaven's messenger of comfort to me ! 
Come ! this fond bosom— my faiUiftilest— my fairest — 
Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee I 

There are few, I imagine, so dull of ear and so gross 
of fancy as not to be charmed by the dainty elegance 
and exquisite music of the above. Perhaps, on some future 
day, I may recall a few other English songs, or snatches 
of song, by various hands and on various themes, more 
clearly to illustrate the amount of our riches, and the 
short-sighted want of enterprise of our musicians, being 
persuaded that our public is not unprepared to listen. 
The public of St. James's and May Fair throngs to look 
at the grimaces of the mock negroes — to listen to the 



rhymed ** chronicles of smalt-beer " they sing, calling it- 
self verse— and to be enchanted by the rattling of their 
bones, and the thrum of their banjoes ; but the public 
of Sadler's Wells and the Surrey Theatre prefer 
Shidcspere, and Beaumont and Fletcher, to Kotsebue 
and the author of " London Assurance." And the 
public of the provincial Mechanics' Institutes did not 
find Tennyson's " May Queen " too abstruse and higk- 
flown when it was sweetly and clearly said in song by 
simple Abby Hutchinson. On "this hint** I shall 
continue to speak, urging the lovers of cheap music to 
demand true poetry, not jingle from the singer — and 
good composition, not stale Italian airs, or grim second- 
hand German combinations, from the musicians of Eng- 
land. 
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A Letter from a Labourer of the Vall^ Noire to the Editon of a 

certain Journal. 



FBOX THE FBENOH OF QEORGB SAKD. 
{Tran$lated for HowiW* Journal.) 

If is said among us, that you publish a journal, the 
object of which is to enlighten us on many subjects 
which, up to the present time, have been very dark 
indeed. I have heard that you would permit even the 
poorest villager to pour out to you his sorrows and his 
ideas (the same things now-a-days). Therefore, I take 
my pen in my hand, begging you to excuse me if I do 
not understand very well how to turn a sentence ; and 
if I say, for want of knowing better, some things that 
the law forbids us to think. 

In racking my brains to find out the reason why so 
many miseries overtake us that nobody complains of, 
and nobody tells the king of, I think I have found it 
out, and I will not be sluggish enough to shrink from 
disclosing it. Yes, I have found out the right answer 
to the riddle ; and if it is not the truth, I will forfeit 
my baptism. This is it : they maintain that the re- 
volution did us a great deal of good, and brought 
us vast advantages. We believed it, too; and when 
we found ourselves without lords, without priests, 
without tithes, and without feudal service, we imagined 
that we were going to be as free and as meny 
as the larks in the fields. We were deceived, as I 
am a man ! I do not know how it was contrived ; but 
with the empire, with the restoration, and above all, 
with the Revolution of the year 'Thirty, behold how 
feudalism, tithes, serfdom, and even statute-lalwur, — 
yes, even statute-labour,— all these have&llen backuptm 
us. Nothing is changed but the names. The feudal system 
— this is the absolute power of him who has possessions 
over him who has none. Tithe — this is taxation, which 
only secures advantages for the rich, never for the 
poor. Serfdom — this is our state of poverty, which 
gives us over to the tender mercy of the money-holder 
and the fanner. And statute-labour — ^this is our obliga- 
tion to pay rates towards undertakings styled " works 
of public utility." 

Be good enough to think a little : if the rich— 
whether they are great, middling, or little — are not our 
feudal lords ; and if we have not become again "la gent 
taillable et corveaJble a merdf' as they used to say when 
I was young ; I remember it still. There are no fortified 
castles now, it is true ; but oh ! how strong and solid 
for the defence of the class that wields it, has money — 
or capital, as it is called now— become ! and how subtle, 
how tractable, how stinging it is — ^that yellow money — 
which permits everything to some, and forbids every- 
thing to others ! We had formerly only one lord to a 
village— we have ten, twenty, thirty at present. They 
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are not all reflidenta ; wc do not know them all. There 
are aome of them that we have never seen — that we 
cannot flatter ourselves we shall ever soften or persuade, 
for we shall never see them. 

Some of them are deputies ; and pleading in the 
Clmmbers for the rich, bring many an evil on the poor 
man, who does not even know their names, and who has 
not (as in former times) the consolation, such as it was, of 
inwardly bestowing maledictions on Monsieur le Comte, 
or Monsieur le Marquis, the lord of his district. 
Some of them are bankers ; and we see no more of 
them than of the others. They regulate the rate of 
interest, they cause money to be dear, and whoever is 
forced to borrow is sure to be ruined. And below these 
there is the class of small proprietors, who have all 
manner of power over us, besides the power of money ; 
because from among them we are forced to choose, our 
mayors and their assistants, our municipal councillors ; 
in short, our chiefs and onr .masters. They no longer 
make use of our throats to hang us, nor of our shoulders 
to beat us, nor of our women by "seignorial rights;'* 
but they make use of our stomachs to leave them fast- 
ing, of our arms to make them work for their advantage, 
for wages three times too small. And as for our wives, 
our sisters, our daughters — oh ! hypocrites 1 you well 
know that a crown, a silk apron, a little ease, and grati- 
fication of vanity, sometimes—alas, that it should be 
so ! — the poverty of the poor mother of a family, will 
make them do viler things than the ancient right, the 
true name of which I know, but will not say. If that 
ancient right humiliated us, and debased us, it brought 
us less sorrow of heart. It was possible to believe that 
those poor creatures of the good God had yielded, 
through fear and superstition ; for they imagined that 
the feudal lord was more than a man ; when they did 
not respect him like an angel, they feared him like a 
devil. Now, the devil ha? made himself a common 
man : he walks around our houses, in hat and great 
coat, and we distrust him less. But, in truth, we ought 
to distrust him more ; for if yon should attempt to defend 
your poor flock, who can say that this rich marauder, who 
fears neither God nor devil— who laughs at scandal as 
he laughs at the priest, and at the law which is made and 
used by him and for him, — will not ruin you by ejecting 
you from the house which he has let to you, by claiming 
back the money which he has lent to you (I will not say at 
what rate of interest) ; finally, by revising you the work 
that you cannot live without ] Shut your eyes, all will 
go well ; open them, you will go (if so it pleases him) to 
ruin. Thus you live, alwavs in fear, not of one only, as 
in former times, who (at least when, by good chance, 
well-disposed,) protected you against his neighbours; 
but of twenty and thirty masters, who will all support 
one another against you, if necessary. 

As for taxation, and the rates for public works, look 
a little, good people, if these are not, under other 
names, feudal service and statute labour ! To whom 
do they go 1 To what purpose are they applied ? To 
what people do they bring advantages, this money and 
this work which they take from us ) They say that 
the money provides for our being well governed ! 
What share have we I we who have no votes in the 
benefits of a good government ! Was it wc who esta- 
blished it 1 Does it render us any account of its pro- 
I ceedingB 1 Do we know what goes on in it I They say 
that thoee poor rich people are in dreadful danger of 
not becoming richer ; and that, if every one who has 
an office or place in the nation does not run to their 
aid, they shall die of grief. But who is there that will. 
Home fine day, undertake the defence of little property 
against great 1— it is my opinion that it will be a long 
time first — and the. defence of no property, that is to 
say, of the life of the poor, against adl proprietors, little 
and great. Oh I I do not see that there is any desire 
to raceive the Snirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thev 



say that we are too stupid and ignorant to know what 
we want, or what we ought to have ; they say that we 
have consented to this government, because we have 
not rebelled against it. We are not turbulent God 
knows ! we, in this country of ours, have but little rage 
or evil words among us. They say, besides, in the 
government newspaper, that there is no cause to feel 
embarrassment about the lower classes, seeing that 
there are the police, and the military, and cannon, and 
great fortifications to prevent us from making a move- 
ment 

It is to this that I wished to come ; it is to all these 
fine expenses towards which each of us pays his little 
part— upon the giain of salt that he pntfl in his pot, 
upon the air that he breathes tiirough his little cabin 
window, upon the license for hia poor little trade, upon 
the four or five bad pieces of furniture that he has not 
always been able to pay for ; in short, upon whatever is 
most necessary to his poor life. Again, we pay the police ! 
for what ] for guarding against thieves, those who have 
something to be stolen ; for, as to us, we fear nothing ; 
thieves are not so stupid as to come to our homes. We 
pay the soldiers. Are we at war with the English, the 
Prussians or the Kussians 1 Must we keep so many 
troops for the few volleys of cannon that have been 
heani these thirty years ? But it appears that the rich 
people who keep shops at Paris, choose that there should 
be plenty of soldiery to take care of them. We pay the 
functionaries of government. Oh ! on that subject I 
should have much to say before I could finish showing 
you all the good they do us. This shall be left for 
another occasion. But I have still statute-labour to 
prove to you, and there I am quite ready. 

For whose use are the rates for public works? for 
whose use are the roads 1 Not for us, good people, who 
spoil none, and who do not want great public roads for 
our wooden shoes ! It is not the cart, nor the carriage, 
nor the oxen, nor the horse, nor even the ass of the day- 
labourer which disturbs the levels, and hollows the 
ruts. The day-labourer has none of all these. A nar- 
row, straight pathway would serve his purpose better. 
It is the proprietor ; it is the farmer ; it is he who has 
crops to lay up, and beasts '.to take to market; it is all 
these who cry out for^roads, and who send us to go and 
break the stones. 

You see, then, that the poor is at the mercy of the 
rich, as formerly the weak was at the mercy of the 
strong. You see, then, that as one misery has taken 
the place of another, nothing is gained ; in the same 
way that a burden which has only changed its name is 
no pleasantcr to carry at one time than at another. 

But I have not done enumerating our troubles and 
our anxieties. You shall see now that evils are coming 
upon us worse than ever, and that every poor man is 
about to be put to the question, to know whether, hav- 
ing something, he has a right to live ; or whether, hav- 
ing nothing, it is not incumbent upon him to throw 
himself into the river with a stone round his neck, to 
make room. I wish to take your advice about it, to 
know if I should not do better to make up my mind 
at once and kill myself, with all my family, before the 
new griefs and the anxious weariness begin that will 
force us to it by little and little. 

In the ancient order of things, we had our commons, 
the sacred and inalienable property of the poor, as our 
old priest used to say ; and our lords never thought of 
selling them. They might have done it in certain 
cases, but they had not ventured it. We had enough to 
do to defend them from encroachments and claims; but 
our lords did not always gain their causes, and the law 
of '93 made them hear reason whether they would 
or not. 

So we soon got the habit of regarding as our own 
those "waste and empty lands** as they were called. 
We each bomrht five or six poor animals, or fewer if we 
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could not do so much ; and from that moment, seeing 
it appeared as if wo should never be cheated out of them, 
we made our children shepherds ; we got wool to clothe 
us from our sheep, milk and cheese to feed us from our 
goats, and from our poultry or pigs a little revenue of 
twenty, thirty, or forty crowns a year. This saved us from 
misery ; this made us and our poor children sure of the 
means of living. For indeed, calculate what a poor 
labourer burdened with a family gains and consumes, 
and you irill see that it is as clear as the word of God, 
that without our little live stock, we could not exist. 
The least that a man consumes of rye or barley bread, 
costs fifty /raneu? a year. Suppose he has a wife, a father 
or mother, and only three children to feed. When a 
peasant has only five people upon his shoulders, he is 
very happy — very happy ! This is what misery makes 
one say and think — ^but let that pass. Put the total 
expense at the lowest possible, a family must have two 
hundred and fifty francs to live on, without any 
other luxury but bread and water, without fire*wood, 
and without candles. I have not counted soap, nor the 
salt that wo use to make of a little clear water peasant's 
soup. It is not that this makes the bread better, but it 
prevents it from choking you : and something warm in 
the stomach makes a pretence of soup. 

Now, let us see about our wages : tenpence a day in 
summer, fivepenco in winter. Take out Sundays 
and holidays, and frosty weather when we cannot work 
the ground ; if we get to two hundred francs a year, I 
defy us to exceed it by a single crown. Will they say 
that it is enough, and that we can exist I You must 
suppose then that we have no debts ; and yet if we do 
not begin housekeeping with some furniture, we must 
get in debt to buy it. You must suppose too that we 
are never ill, and constant health has not been the lot of 
any man that I know of. Be stopped from work only 
one week, and you are in debt. Be stopped three 
months, and you are mined. Be stopped a year, and 
you are lost. Turn lame, and you are dead. Being ill, 
do not hope to pay the doctor. They are all good and 
charitable in our country, that is the least I can say of 
them. But they must bo very rich indeed to supply us 
all with drugs, and to give us a little meat and some 
wine, which we should want to strengthen us up again. 
The more generous and honourable they arc, the longer 
they remain poor, or the sooner they become so. It is 
the fate of all those who have a good heart, to come very 
soon to the end of their power to do good in this world, 
where people are ready enough to allow them to work, 
but slow to do likewise themselves. Illness, then, is 
misery and pauperism. 

But this is not all. There is, besides, the want of work. 
I have always heard people say to the poor, "work!*' I 
have never seen that this gave them work when there 
was none to be had. The more property is divided 
around us, that is, the more people there are in tolerably 
easy circumstances, the more useless do those become 
who have nothing; and, let them say what they will, 1 
sec clearly that these arc always the largest number. 

There are then, besides the ordinances of the Church, 
besides illness and accidents, forced stoppages from 
work. There is not a single labourer who has not 
suffered heavily from all these thintrs. Once in debt, 
we never can get out of debt. The man who has 
no security' to give, has no resource but among usurers. 
He cannot pay the interest. At the end of two or three 
years they strip, him of bis furniture and all he has : 
the debt is paid by this means, but he must begin 
again ; and when a man has once been in misfortune be 
does not easily obtain credit for ten crowns to save him 
from being turned out of doors, though his old father 
or mother be infirm, his poor wife sickly, or nursing, 
and his children nearly naked. 

This is, I think, a sufficiently hard lot. Well ! we 
have been partly saved from it hitherto in our countiy, 
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thanks to the common pasture grounds. I cannot con- 
ceive then what can have entered the head of govern- 
ment to authorize all the municipal councils to shut 
up, enclose, or sell the commons. They have taken 
away from the poor man his portion on the common 
ground ; they have forced him to dispose of his animals ; 
they have reduced him to make of himself — what? a 
poacher] no, for game is so well protected now that a 
lark costs Mty francs to the poor fellow who catches it 
— What] a beggar] no, for begging has just been for- 
bidden. They have built among us an establishment 
in which there are sixty beds for six thousand poor; and 
those who may dislike to stay there, or who cannot be 
admitted, will go to prison if they stop at the threshold of 
a door to ask for a morsel of bread. — What then] a thief 
and robber, until the galleys and the guillotine follow. 

There are certain good people who endeavour to lay us 
asleep with reasoning. " My children," say they, "you do 
not understand the thing at all. To whom are the com- 
mons to be sold ] — to yourselves ! It is perfectly fr«e to you 
to buy, each, your little portion, to enclose it, to feed 
your animals in it, or to sow it, and to become proprietors. 
This will be delightful for you who have never been 
proprietors before 1 This will give you satisfaction, 
civil rights, consequence. You never would have found 
an opportunity of buying without this. At least, you 
will get land cheap, and, perhaps, a time to pay for it.*' 
Ah 1 depart from us with your sophistries 1 He who 
has nothing, can buy nothing; and if he obtain 
credit, in these times, it is his ruin. We too well 
know what borrowing? is; — with interest at fifteen and 
twenty per cent, lawyer's expenses and repayment, that is 
to say, the seizure of our goods ! Unhappily, your flat- 
teries have caught many of us; and you have persuaded 
many a poor fellow that the sale of the commons would 
make his fortune. Meanwhile you enclose them ; you 
cut down our old familiar trees, which gave us walnuts 
out of their g^reen shade, and you sell them for the bene- 
fit of the corporation, as you would sell the soil to lay 
out roads which are of use only to you ; would increa.se 
the establishment of armed rural police, who are only 
required to protect you ; would cringe to power by votin«^ 
rates for public works, which bring profit to this or 
that elector, who will take care to pay you for your 
complaisance another time, &c. I should never have 
finished if I told all that is done for you, and is not 
done for us, by the taxes that you lay upon us. 

Besides, let me add, you deceive us when you proini.%c 
that we shall become rich by becoming proprietors. 
You make some unfortunate men swallow this fale>c- 
hood, and they hasten their ruin by assisting with all 
their might at the destruction which you call, I believe, 
the allotment of the land. The simpletons I — ^they do 
not perceive that, with their little morsel of meadow, 
they cannot rear cattle ! Cattle love to range ; they 
will not eat, they cannot live upon a bushel-full of 
grass ; that with their morsel of field, they cannot 
grow com. Without cattle, they will have no ma- 
nure. The common required neither manure nor cul- 
tivation; the numbers of animals feeding upon it were 
sufiScient for it. What will you farm with 1 You have 
neither oxen nor plough ; you must borrow them fr€->ii\ 
the rich at the cost of five /r«nr* each time. And when 
you are blighted, flooded, hailed upon, who will reptiir 
the damage ] The little you may save from one gi^otl 
year will not be sufficient to lay by against a bad one ; 
and then, every separate kind of cattle must hare it 54 
shepherd or herdsman. On the common a single boy 
could take care of all. 

Jf you could but all see th/> truth, instead of hut/hi rj 
patches ofconiman, you would make orw great , one «i tiffin 
commort with the small catitributian of each; amf v/"i/o« 
tvotdd till it and ivork upon it all together , and rtHthout 
jealou^ ami distrust of one another, you might 9ee yottt^ 
selves perliaps become richer than all your neit^hbours. 
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But thU would need, not only thai you should see 
the truth, you must know besides the meaning of the 
** lore of our neighbour,'' and must be persuaded that 
we ought not to try to devour one another. And then 
St would be necessary that this should be done with a 
true heart. In perfect harmony, and with the endeavour 
to ploaae Ood. If I spoke this way in our village they 
would say that I was mad : and if I spoke so elsewhere, 
1 should perhaps fare still worse. 

What is to come of it, however, if the clever people 
who write so much about it, do not find some way out 
for OS I What with the enclosure law, the game law, 
and the mendicitv law,l do not know that we shall long 
have enough to buy a rope to hang ourselves. They 
reply to our complaints, that the middle class have the 
right and the power; that property must be respected ; 
and that the mterest of the little is the same as the 
tnt«re»t of the great. But, I say that what they call 
the "little," is very "great*' tons; and that in their 
way of looking at things, the greatest numbers are so 
Is ♦tic, so very little, that they take no account of them. 
A pretty calculation it is, to say, there are five men out 
of a thousand that we have satisfied, and that are in a 
p'>»ition to become richer and richer ! If the 905 others 
are not satisfied, let them go somewhere else. And 
nhcrc shall they go, if it is everywhere the same? 

This is what we are reduced to, then, to ask what is 
to become of us, of people who will not answer, and who 
tven tliink us very insolent for daring to ask such a 
<](3cstton. When they wish to pacify us they say, " You 
vill die of hunger, it is true ; but you will have a beau- 
tiful church, that will do honour to your pastor. You 
«iU never ta<(te meat ; but you will have a neat market- 
place, where you will hare the pleasure of seeing it ex- 
p-f^'d to sale : this will do honour to your mayor. You 
will i/e put in jail if you take it in your head to leave 
}*rdr commune, because you cannot leave it except in 
the capacity of a vagabond ; but you will have under 
>«mr eyes a very fine road : this will do honour to your 
work You will not bo able to teach your children to 
r- id ; but you will have a school out of which you will 
Kc ii#ae the children of your rich neighbours, learned, 

• kvcr, ready for everything, and capable of shutting 
you in your jail with a touch of their finger : this will 
d'> hozMur to your municipal corporation ! You, per- 
l^oA. do not believe in the Mass {we do not) ; but you 
Till have a priest, whom you will help us to establish 
in a pretty parsonage, and this will attract visitors to 
the place ; it will also serve the purpos^e of such a one 
vbo sella wine, and such a one who will set up a baker's 
«>«op : and of such a one who will bring custom to the 
lak*jr. af< another will to the publican. All four will 
f < ruined some day or another ; but others will take 
'Leir place, and so trade gets on. Finally, while you eat 
; ar black bread you will have the pleasure of seeing us 
cs* '.ur white bread : this will do honour to your patience." 

It is very well, my dear neighbours ! Follow your 
«'»Ti way and take your ease. Have a house of 
J .'jf own, a good white house, with a stone stAircaiJe 
Uii two fioon, transparent gla^s. vine-branches for 
fi' \, meat in the pot, and wine in the cellar ; a clever, 
^o>Q«imica] wife, strong and well fed, that she may serve 

• .J veil and diligently; no children asking for bread 
instead of goiDg to sleep, to cry by your bolster, or 
c'^amour at your door ; yours will go to school, with shoes 
ca their foet, and books under their arms. 

A% to u«, who have nearly lost everything, and who 
art ^ing to lose the rest to provide you with these 
aa.-A^ements, we aak you what sacrifice you will make to 
(T.re us some compensation? Wc do not know what to 
} 'int out to you, since you have rendered us powerless, 
and «Tthat thia is all for the best. But you who are so 
I amcd, and whom the government teaches and advises 
^ veil, perfaapa you may think of some little thing, 
^e wiiL 



THE BEGINNING AND END OP MRS. MUG- 
GERIDGE'S WEDDING-DINNER. 

BT VABT HOWITt. 

It was quite a pleasure to peep into Mrs. Muggeridge's 
house, because it was so clean and so well-furnished. 
It had three front windows and a door ; on- the door 
was a brass-plate, as bright as leather and whitening 
could make it; and on this plate \^ engraved, 
" J. Muggeridge, Gardener" (it was a little bit of vanity, 
and all the neighbours said so) ; and there were nice 
white-fringed roller-blinds in the windows, the tassels of 
which were tied up in little frilled bags, and snow-white 
dimity curtains, besides, in the chambers. The house- 
floor was as bright as mopping every morning could 
make its red bricks ; and every afternoon two yards 
of smart carpeting were laid down before the fire. The 
mahogany case of the eight-day clock, and the mahogany 
chest of drawers, which stood in the kitchen, were rubbed 
till they shone like looking-glasses. This clock and 
chest of drawers were the pride of Mrs. Muggeridge's 
kitchen ; for these, with various articles of tin ware — 
all block-tin ! — together with a bedstead and bedding, 
were her own contribution to the house-plenishing when 
she was married — ^to say nothing of a five and a ten- 
pound Bank of England bill, which she kept in a little 
red housewife, and which she had saved partly in service 
and partly by dress-making, in which she was very clever. 
Someway or other this clock and chest of drawers held 
a place in her heart ; and yet, let it not be imagined that 
she had a small heart for all that — for, besides clock and 
chest of drawers, let me see how many other things, 
animate and inanimate, this heart of hers held. First 
and foremost came John Muggeridge — ^her first and her 
last love, as she always called him- -a stout-built, ruddy- 
complexioned, brave-hearted man, of five-and-thirty ; 
secondly, her two healthy, merry children, the youngest 
of which was nearly five — children that always looked 
clean and wholesome, even when grubbing up to the 
eyes in the dust of the little back garden ; thirdly, the 
little/ronf garden, with white cockle-shells set all round 
its borders, and its fine carnations, doublc-stockii, and 
mignonette ; and fourthly, her house, and all that it 
held — pots and pans included ; and then I will leave it 
to any jury of intelligent readers whether Mrs. Mugge- 
ridge had a small heart or not. 

It would have put any cynic Into good humour to have 
seen John Muggeridge's arrival at home on a Saturday 
evening. Clean, and bright, and cheerful as things 
looked in an ordinar}' way, they were made to look ten 
times brighter to welcome that time. The flower-pots 
in the windows were quite dazzling with rod-lead ; the 
clock and chest of drawers had an additional polish ; 
the windows were cleaned ; the fire burned brightly ; 
the kettle was boiling ; the tea-things set out ; and the 
children, glowing with their Saturday's washing, were 
looking out in a perfect ecstasy of impatience for his 
coming : and tiR to ^Irs. Miijrgcridgc, why, she did 
not take so much pains with herself on her wedding- 
day as she did now on a Saturday evening. Any man 
would have been proud to own such a bright-looking, 
ncatly-dres8cd, loving woman for a wife ! 

Muggeridge wan, as the brass-plate announced, a 
gardener ; but not on his own account : he was in the 
employment of a gentleman in the neighbourhood. He 
went to his work on a Monday morning, and returned 
home at the end of the week. He had good wages, 
but he did not spend much over himself; he regularly 
brought home full three-fourths of it. His wife was 
as eeonomical and self-<Icnying as hiniKcIf through the 
week, but Sunday was an exception. There always was 
a little joint of meat for Sunday '« dinner ; a piece of a 
neck of mutton, or a little cut of l>eef, with potatoes 
under it, or a pudding, and a foaming tankard of good 
ale to wash it all down. It did Mn. Muggeridge good 
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to see the relish with which her husband ate his Sunday 
dinner, and it did him good to see how she and the 
children enjoyed it also. 

Every Sunday Muggeridge might be seen fetching 
the dinner from the bakehouse, covered with a clean 
cloth, and in his Sunday clothes and his well-blacked 
shoes — they were his Sunday shoes, and his wife blacked 
them — and the eldest little child trotting by his side, 
talking in a«loud voice all the way there and back. 
I wish everybody, with a heart to love the poor, had 
only seen for once the hearty appetites with which 
those dinners were eaten. 

" What a relish there is in a bit of meat !'* Mug- 
geridge would say every time he held his plate for a 
second piece. — "Surc-ly, what a relish there is in a 
bit of meat !" 

Mrs. Muggeridge knew a little more of life than her 
husband did ; she had lived in service, and had eaten 
good dinners from one twelvemonth's end to another : 
she knew the taste of ducks, and geese, and chickens, 
and pigeons, as well as beef and mutton. All these 
were good, she said — ^very good, in their way ; and she 
wished with all her heart that Muggeridge could only 
have a taste of all the good things she had eaten. Yes, 
these were all good, very ! but after all, there was 
nothing that was cooked, either roasted or boiled, that 
equalled hare I What a shame it was, she said, that 
hares and such things were quite out of an honest, poor 
body's reach ! There was something so indescribable 
about hare, with its savour}' stuffing, and rich sauce, and 
cun'ant jelly ! It made her mouth water even to think 
of it, and she was sure it would do her good to see Mug- 
geridge enjoying it. She knew very well, she said, how 
to cook a hare ; for in one place where she had lived, 
she had been servant of all work, and her mistress, who 
often had hare, had been at a deal of trouble to teach 
her how to cook it ; and then she went through all the 
detail of skinning, stuffing, skewering, and so on, till 
it came to its being cut up and eaten ! Muggeridge, in 
idea, devoured the hare ; he was sure, he said, that it 
must be good ; and it was, as she said, a sin and a 
shame that hares were out of the reach of poor folks ! 

Mrs. Muggeridge used to say to her neighbours that 
she was a very happy woman, and had a deal to be 
thankful for in such a husband : he was so fond of her 
and the children; he had no pleasure out of his own 
house; see only how he contrived a bit of time on 
Saturday nights to do up the garden ! and then she 
had such pleasure in minding it and the flowers he had 
in the pots, all the rest of the week : she had taken 
quite a liking to flowers because he was so fond of them. 
There was not, indeed, anything that she offould not do 
to please him ! 

So said Mrs. Muggeridge ; but, whenever she said so, 
she remembered one thing — one little thing — which we 
must explain. When her husband married her, she 
was carrying on a nice little dress-making business : she 
had laid by fifteen pounds, Ix^sides buying the bed, and 
clock, and chest of drawers. Muggeridge had saved 
what he called " a little bit of money :" he would have 
still been saving, had he remained a single man ; bijt 
he never thought of this as any reproach to her, for he 
loved her and the children a deal better than money. 
But one thing troubled him, and that was, that his 
" little bit of money," and his wife's too, had been lost 
by -lending, greatly against his own will and wishes, to 
a relation of Mrs. Muggeridge's, and he now had 
nothing but his wages to rely upon. On the loss of the 
money his "t^ife had volunteered, considering that they 
had but two children, who now, as she said, were " nicely 
out of hand," to take to her dress-making again, in 
which she had such good reputation, and thus make an 
effort to gain some more money in the place of what 
was lost. Nothing in this world coula have made 
Muggeridge more grateAil to his wife than this volun- 



tary offer. Unfortunately, however, it never went 
beyond the offer and the promise : she always said ^he 
meant to do it some time, but she had procrastLoAted 
so long that her husband had now no faith in the pro- 
mise; and this was just the one discordant string 
between them. On the other side of the question, 
somebody had told her that, if he only would, he nug^ht 
get a five pound, now and then, by raising prize-flowers 
for the show; but he never did it. She blamed him. 
and Ae blamed her; and they might have gone on 
blaming one another to no purpose, year after year per- 
haps, had it not been for the dinner which she cooked 
on no other day in all the year but the 18th of 
December, which was the seventh anniversary of their 
wedding-day, and which fell that year on a Sunday. 

" How Muggeridge did enjoy that bit of a neck of 
pork and apple-sauce last Sunday !" thought Mrs. Mug- 
geridge to herself, as she was pondering durinj^ the 
week on what they should have next Sunday for their 
wedding-day's dinner ; " I never saw him relish any- 
thing like that pork; and the pinch of dried sage and 
the mustard made it as good as goose ! I do love to 
see that man enjoy his dinner \ How he would like a 
hare ! " 

Mrs. Muggeridge thought of the hare again and 
again ; she thought of the nice middle cut of the back, 
and the savoury stufiing, and the sauce and the cumin: 
jelly; and she thought if she could only, just for once. 
see that on her husband's plate, she should be perfectly 
happy. The idea stuck fast in her bndn, she could not 
get it out again: "There's plenty of winter-savory 
and lemon-thyme in the garden," thought she; " Mug- 
geridge set that himself when I wanted to make a stuf- 
fing for heart; — ^and currant jelly, why one might get a 
sixpenny pot of that at the confectioner's, and "what't; 
left will do to give the children after physic, if they 
should want any. It will be a dear dinner,** thon«j:lit 
she, " any how ; but just for once I At all events 1 
can go and ask the price of a hare — there is no harm in 
asking.** 

The poulterers' and game-shops were full of hare«, 
and pheasants, and turkeys — there was evidently no 
lack of such things. Mrs. Muggeridge wanted a hare 
for as little money as possible. She was in despair when 
she heard four-and-sixpence and four shillings asked ; 
she could not afford above two shillings. The people 
asked her if she supposed that they stole their hares to 
sell them at that price. Mrs. ^fuggeridge turned 
round and walked home disconsolately, thinking that 
hares were not meant for poor folks' eating. When nhe 
reached her own door, she became, for the first time, 
aware that a big lad in leathern leggins and a fonoek- 
frock, whom she had noticed near the game-dealers, 
had followed her home. 

"Can I say a word to yon, missis?" said he. 

She took him in. He inquired if she wanted a hare: 
he said he had been selling some in the town, and that 
if she liked he would bring her a good one for two 
shillings, the price he had heard her offer. 

Mrs. Muggeridge was delighted — it was the very thine: 
she wanted, and she felt as if she could not be civil 
enough to him. The next night, after dusk, he brought 
the hare in a covered basket, and received tho stipulated 
two shillings. Now what a dinner her husband should 
have on his wedding-day! but he should know nothing 
about it till it was time for htm to begin eating. She 
begged him accordingly, on Sunday morning, to take 
the children out for a walk, as she meant to cook at 
home that day. Instead of sending to the bakehou.sc; he 
did so, promising to return punctually at one o'clock. 

The hare looked quite grand, twirling by a worsted 
string behind the little clothes-horse, en which she hung 
a clean sheet to make a hastcner, before the fire ; M r». 
Muggeridge was indefatigable in basting it. The 
eavoniy odour proceeded forth from the house ; the 
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DcighbooTs seemed to do nothing all the morning but 
oioie a-borrowing, fir&t salt, and then flour, and then a 
meat-fiaw, and everj'bodj knew what a dinner the 
Muggeridges were going to have that day ! 

The hare waa done to a turn as the husband and the 
rbiidren came in with the foaming tankard of ale which 
they had called for on their way ; the sauce was poured 
into a miJk-jug, and the currant jelly turned out in a 
^auct-r ; the potatoes were smoking hot and fit for a 
lord'tf Uble. ^Muggeridge could hardly believe his 
*-cDAca when he came in, it smelt excellently, and there 
-'^^.^rned such plenty of it ! He tied on the children's 
fiuafores and set them on tall chairs, and sharpened a 
kiiiio for hia wife to carvo this unexpected delicacy, aud 
>-.Mmcd quite delighted with the compliment she had 
\xA their wedding-day. 

The middle cut of the back, with plenty of etufiing 
lud gravy and currant jelly, was on his plate. 

" Now taste it, John," said his wife, impatient to see 
the elfcct it would produce ; " I'd live on bread and 
water for a week to see you relish it properly !" 

Moggeridgc said it was good, very good ! but he was 
not quite sure whether the pork and apple-sauce last 
w.ek waa not as nice. Mrs. Muggeridge was shocked 
('> hear him say so, and to please hc^ he was helped a 
- ond time; the children eat the potatoes aud gravy 
and currant jelly, as much as they could get, and lett 
tuc hare— but then children ate no judges ! 

Muggeridge went back on Monday morning to his 
w.rk ; and Mn. Muggeridge lived contentedly on 
potatoes and sail in the memory of the sumptuous 
Njnday'a dinner. In the midht of these pleasant rcmi- 
niioencea, what was her surprise and consternation to 
receive a visit from a constable, who presented a warrant 

ued by the then sittlug magistrates. She must go 
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ikluug with him and answer for the high crime and mis 
demeanour of having bought a hare from an unlicensed 

duder ! 

Poor Mrs. 3Iuggeridge ! if her own kitchen floor had 
•>[i*-Dcd and an^ allowed her up, bhe could not have looked 
lu irreatcr dismay. Before the bench of magistrates 
i>j.«> ^he brought. 

How had pbe become possessed of that hard From 
v.t^>m had she bought it ] Did fhe not know that she 

• 04 amenable to the law for having purch^iscd a hare 
irvm an unliceni^ dealer) 

"Uh Lord, no ! how could khe think she was doing 
iny harml'* asked ^hc 

'" But what business had a person like her with a hare 
at all ? The poor had nothing to do with game of any 
ikind." 

VUeae worda put poor Mrs. ^(uggeridge into a pas- 
». iO : and she said she meant no harm by what she had 
,1 .{1^ — not she, indeed ! She meant only to give her 
bo^^iandy who was an honest man, a treat on his 
veiidiog-day, and that was the reason she had a hare ; 
tLtl a v«r7 good reason too ! But, added she, her 

* nth growing as she spoke, rich ladies who were fond 
f their hoabands, to whom, however, hardly anything 

«i> a rarity, might buy just what they liked, and no 
L&rm done ; but poor folks, who worked hard for every 
;«nny they got, could not get any little rarity at a 
pncr lower than the rich would give for it, without 
TWMtmg criminals of themselves. That was the magis- 
tiatainaw, »h0 aappoaed. 

The magistratea said that she was contumacious. The 
whole bench waa against her ; they insisted upon know- 
inr from whom she had bought the hare. She could 
a.t tell them; for the very best of reasons, because 
•he did not know benetf. She told them so, and said, 
l.^.hcr, that ahe did not think it was any biuiinesa of 
IfT* to be a^ing folks' names before she bought any- 
:kia^ ftwn. them^ or to inquire if they were regularly 
.>iOMd and quiCIifled to sell ! No, indeed, that was 
j£ bfuiacM of hcra ! All she knew was, that she had 



honestly bought and paid for the hare ; and if the law 
made that a crime, why, then, the laws wanted mend- 
ing, that was all she eould say ! 

Her answer, and the temper in which it waa given, 
did not please the magistrates at all. They said she 
ought to be sent to prison ; but because she and her 
husband had hitherto borne respectable characters, and 
this was the first offence, she would merely be fined. 

The fine and the costs, together, came to five pounds ! 

She stood quite confounded as this sum was named. 
Five pounds ! 

Yes, and she must either pay it or go to jail ! She 
thought- of the money which her own relation had 
robbed them of. She thought of what her husband 
would say. She groaned aloud, but said not a word, and 
felt ready to drop. 

The magistrates did not seem to consider how next to 
impossible it must be for a poor woman like her to pay 
the fine ; they waited for her answer however. 

'' I have some good furniture/' at length she said, 
"a capital chest of drawers, and a good eight-day clock; 
either of them is worth the money, if your worships can- 
not make it easier for me— for 1 meant no harm— not 
the least — and have always borne a good character ! — 
Cannot your worships make it easier to me V 

No ! the magistmtes said they could do nothing of 
this kind, and that she must think herself very leniently 
dealt with as it was. 

A warrant was, therefore, infiued to seize furniture to 
the amount of fine aud costs ; and she went home 
balancing in her mind which she would rather lose, 
clock or chest of drawers. She decided upon the latter, 
for said she to herself, John would miss the clock moi^t, 
and the house would be so lonesome without it. A clock 
is, as one may say, a sort of live thing that kecj^s one 
company. 

The jpen, however, said that the chest of drawers was 
not enough by itself, nor the clock cither, so they mnnt 
have them both ; and spite of all the poor woman paid, 
so they had. They told her for her consolation, how- 
ever, that they should be sold, and whatever money was 
over, it should be sent to her. But no money ever 
came. 

Mrs. Muggeridge sate quite heai't-broken in her deso- 
lated kitchen; the pride of her eyes was gone. She 
felt as if she should never take pleasure in anything 
again — ^she hated the very idea Qf hare. She was so 
very miserable that she could not help scolding the 
children. 

" Whatever will Muggeridge say ]" thought she again 
and again, and while she was thus thinking the door 
opened and in he wnlked. *' The news had just reached 
him,'* he said, "and his master, who had blamed him 
for buying a hare under any circumstances, had allowed 
him to come homo aud fcc after things." 

It quite overcame poor Mrs. Muggeridge to see that 
her husband waa not angry with her. They sate down 
by the fire to'^cther, each took a child on their knee, 
and tlic children were soon fast asleep. There was 
something very soul-cementing and consolatory in their 
thus sitting, side by side, in their trouble, without either 
upbraiding the other. 

" rU tell you what, John, I have positively made up 
my mind to," began Mrs. Muggeridge, after a long 
pauKc ; " 111 take agun to my dress-making, as you 
wish, and as I have so long promised— that I will ! and 
I'll never rest till we have got this money, and the 
other money too, back again 1 You shall see, John," 
she said, " that good may come out of evil. I'll bc^^ln 
dres.<t-making to-morrow morning, that I will." 

'*Ay, do, my lass," said John, taking her hand 
kindly ; "do, and we shall, may be, be none the poorer 
in the end by our losses— and 111 tell you what I will 
do too — it's what master has wanted me to do a long 
time • as well as you— I'll grow those flowers for the 
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show ; I know I shall sacceed if I only begin— for 
when once I begin in good earnest nobody can beat 
me." 

" "Well, now, I am pleased," said poor Mrs. Mug- 
geridge, ready to cry ; •' and I'll tell you what, John, 
wo won't fret ourselves any more about the loss of the 
money and these things, but we'll set to, and get more ; 
and aher this, what we get we shall keep." 

They did get more, and they turned it to good ac- 
count too. 

Fifteen years afterwards, the time at which we arc 
writing, the houRc, which is now their own, and to 
which considerable additions have been made, looks as 
bright as ever ; and the field at the back of the house, 
which they have now on lease, and mean to boy, is a 
large, flourishing nurserj'-ground and garden; and 
John Muggeridge and his two sons, the eldest a fine 
young man, turned twenty, and half a dozen men 
besides, are busy at work in it ; while Mrs. Muggeridge, 
as buxom and cheerful as when she .was young, and 
her three pretty dauglitcrs, — for when she began dress- 
making she had lots of children — ^make the house inside 
more cheerful even than a summer flower-garden. 
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THE SLEEP OP THE YEAR. 

BY RICUARD HOW ITT. 

Kow frolicksome, fruit-bearing Nature is dull — 
'Tis the sleep of the year, for its gamers arc full : 
When if for a moment we linger or roam, 
The fields are forlorn, and we hie away home. 
The hearty old farmer now fills up his can, 
And seizes his pipe, fire-side comfort his plan : 
TTis tastes never costly, yet unto him dear, 
He lives at his ease in the sleep of the year. 

His fields, deeply ploughed, arc prepared for the frost, 
That all things may serve him, and nothini? be lost : 
Well drained and well furrowed, he's quite at his case, 
And rains may fall heav}', or not, as they please : 
His cattle look well, deeply buried in ntraw, 
Well housed and well fed. now the weather is raw : 
}Tis bams all brimful!, his stack-yard too, near, 
A solid aflfair in the sleep of the year ! 

His farm is his garden, you see 'tis his pride, 
For neatness, for produce, known both far and wide : 
And of sheep, and of cattle, well bred, he can Bpcak ; 
And sec but his horses — how strong and how sleek ! 
His face and his fire well each other beseem, 
Whilst he breathes out the smoke in a leisurely stream. 
You see what he thinks of — his face makes it clear — 
His harvest is made— 'tis the sleep of the year ! 

The Peer, or the Statesman — what cares he for them ? 
Or Prince in his palace — for root or for stem ? 
HU fann is his kingdom — he knows all is right; 
He hears the flail going from morning to night. 
His neighbours drop in, just to chat and to smoke ; 
To feel he is happy, and laugh at his joke : 
His home is his palace— he's nothing to fear — 
Bat sinks to sweet sleep in the sleep of the year. 

Edingley Orangf, Notts, 



A unt Carry's Ballads for Children. By the Hok. Hi& 

NoKTox. CundalL 

Among the very prettiest gifl-bookB of the season is thii« 
one by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. It is a graceful snd 
attractive little volume, and contains in its simple child 
like stories a moral of deep meaning, which will not l»c 
the less felt, because it is left to the young reader's own 
heart to discover. The book conUdns two ballads: 
the first, "The Adventures of a Wood Sprite;" the 
other, " The Story of Blanche and Brutikin." We will 
say nothing of an echo of other writers for the young in 
these charming tales, but cheerfully accord our praise, 
rejoicing that the children, who, though just critics^, arc 
never stem onc^, have so much pleasure in store as the 
reading of this book cannot fail to give them. 

The illustrations, by Absolon, are among the moRt 
lovely of his designs. The whole book is, in fact, simple, 
childlike, and excellent. 



The Battle of Life. A Love Story. By Cbarlss I)icke55. 

All the world reads whatever Charles Dickens writes ; 
they cannot help it; it is an inevitable result of Charles 
Dickens writing at all. After the reading comes the 
discussion ; and in the case of this " Battle of Life " 
there can be but one opinion — that the aim and ten- 
dency of this book are as noble as anything its author 
ever produced; still, that the victory which good 
Dr. Jeddler's daughter, Clarion, gains over her strug- 
gling heart, is about as foolish and ill-judged a victory 
as that of most ordinary battle-fields. We agree with 
Dickens, that there are no victories more glorious than 
those which are gained over self; those in which a 
struggling heart becomes purified and ennobled b}* sacri- 
fice and BuflTcring for the good of others ; but we think 
he has failed to show this beautiful combat worthily 
sustained in Marion Jcddler. She, like a foolish girl, 
tortures the hearts she loves, while she disciplines her 
own ; and makes their suffering, through her sacrifice, 
greater than it would have been without it. The elder 
sister, Grace, was the one, after all, who, in the " Battle 
of Life," would bear the cross and wear the crown. 

The book, however, spite of this misconception of 
plot, is full of fresh and beautiful sentiment ; and poor 
Clemency Newcome, with her two left legs and her heart 
always in the right place; and her husband, who would 
go down to the grave wondering that his wife should 
ever do a wise or clever thing, are delightful characterrt : 
they arc full of all that genial true-hearted simplicity 
in describing which Dickens is so much at home. 

The sentiments throughout arc as sound and whole- 
some as tmth itself. For instance, hear what is said, 
about a great battle. Dr. Jcddler saj-s — 

*• On this (^ound irhere wc now sit ; where I law mjr two f\T\* 
dance this mom ni; ; wlieie the fruit haa jost been gathered for 
our eating from these trees, the roots of which are struck in n>rn, 
not earth ; so many lives were lost, thnt within my recoVerti< n. 
generations aften^'ards, a churchyard fiill of bones, and dust nf 
bones, and chips of cloven skulls, has been dug up ftom under- 
neath our feet here. Yet, not a hundred people in that battle 
knew for what they fought, or why ; not a hundred of the incon- 
siderate rrjoiccrs in the victory, why Ihey rejoiced; not ha*f a 
liundred people were the better for th« gain or insa ; not half a 
dozen men agree to this hour on the cause or merits ; and nobrdy. 
iti short, ever knew anything distinct about it but the roourntrs of 
the slain." • • • 

" Granted, if you please, that war is foolish," said Snitchey ; 
" there we agree. For example — there's a smiling country (point- 
ing it out with his fork.) once overrun by soldiers — trespJtbstrA 
every man of 'em — and laid wa?te by lire and sword. He, ne. he ! 
The idea of any man exposing himoelf voluntarily to fire and sword ! 
Stupid, wasteful — positively ridiculous. You laugh at your fellow- 
creatures, you know, when you think of it" 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
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In (his tUpnrtment of our JouitMl toe meati not only to stale candidly our own earncH opinion on any matter 
0/ imi^ortance^ but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guid^ public opinion, oa every honest 
j*tarnnlist should do ; and witli equal sincerity we solicit the opinio7is of others of all classes — he they rich or 
l»otjr, he they matters or meti, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work with all. — Eds. 



Protperiiy cf ike Co-cpcraiire Cav9e, — On Monday, the 28th 
of I>pr«Dber, toe first meeting of the new Co-ofkrative League 
or Lo^ilMX vaa held in Farringdon Uall, Snow Hill. The 
LrafTue itaelf u but a few weeks old, yet such is the interest 
alnrady excited in its success, that though no advertisements or 
porting had been resorted to, and the gathering was of the mem- 
htrs and their friends, admired by ticKcts, this conunodious hall 
« j» crowded, and tlie enthusiasm which was manifested through- 
out the proceedings demonstrated the strong feeling that per- 
t ided the aasemblj. The meeting was held in the evening. It 
vaA m(Kt felicitously termed a Christmas Festival, and a 
VI ore genial or auspiaons festival never was held in old or modem 
time*. Tables were ranged down the hall,, and others on the 
^\ itfunn, at which tea and coffee were served, with all the agreeable 
knr«»mpaniments of cake and condiments, at the simple, because 
cTM^pprative, eharge of sixpence per head. 

^ e imainne that there were present upwards of three hundred 
prrv>ns~~about half of them, as it should be, the wives, sisters, 
lUugfaten, etc. of the members and their friends. Above, the 
lieamt of the old baronial roof were hung with festoons of ever- 
^rrriw, amid which the hoUy held, as fitting, its proper pre- 
fminencv; with oranges suspended like golden apples of success 
fnad the foliage. Below, the gay colours of the ladies' dresses 
AJid bfionets enlivened the toui eiuembU of the scene; wliile 
•mile*, sent from the heart to every face, whether homely or 
\ *.ely, were as animating as the pleasant murmur of happy voices 
t I it tilled the hall during the tea hour. At two of the chief tables 
.Mr* and Miss Ilowitt made tea, and we noticed on the pliitform 
tiricniMof the active mcmliers of the Whittington Club: Mr. 
i irpenter, the son of the late celebrated Lant Carpenter ; Mr. 
Wulian Ilowitt — who, indeed, as the original advocate of tliese 
lAtrors in his Leftert om Lafjour^ took the cluiir; Mr. Goodwyn 
iVvinljy, Mr. Spencer T. llall, Silverpen, of Douglas Jcrrold's 
?» ^-^KMfer ; and other active friends of the people, some of them 

'rmlucfd by Lftdy Bvron. A grand piano was provided, at 
■ 'ik4i a lady volunteered her services, and various songs were sung 
.i rin^ tiie tea-time. At half-past seven, Mr. Ho\iritt took the 
r: ir, and in an opening s^M-cch explained his views of co- 
cfr*atiun amongst the working classic, and its certain benefits, 
ir.'iaz iastaaoes of its succi^uAil working, lie was followed by 
'•irvjws members of the League, amongst them Mr. Slaney, 
«t/> detailed, in the clearest manner, the origin and objects of the 
L'-ame ; and by Mr. Ainger, the S<Trctar)*, a very young man, 
« ! f, in a tpeerb which would have done honour to any assembly 
f jt iiu eJoqnence and heart, kindled in nn small degree the spirit 
./ tHr meeting. Mr. Goodwjn Barmby and Mr. Spencer llall 
^•'! .fied in addresacs Uiat, full of poetry and feeling, seemed to 
Innr tl»c jfreen freshness of the country into the dense heart of 
« isvr aad the city ; and Mr. Roberts, of I'laistow, oiiened up to 
Vf starUcd andienoe the fearful details of his personal know- 
' ""if of the misery and destitution existing all around tliem in 
Ji.bi'un in this tremendous weather, one thousand houseless 
^.'•ns-erratures every ev ruing traversing thestre^-tsof the niotro- 
*•' 4 ; and calling upon them to co-operate as became their chn- 
*vlrr a* CoUowera of ilim, who was the first divine founder of the 
p'-r«iprale eriT eo-operwtion in the words — " Thou shnlt love thy 
i»<.'kKvax at thyself,** and " By tliis shall all men know that >e 
.T ST duripJetf, that ye love one another.*' The Chairman, in 



conclusion, adverted to the various topics advanced, and especially 
to the statements of Mr. Roberts ; and asked whether the civili- 
sation of which we boasted could be said, after what we luul 
heard, and what we know, to be a true, a sound, a desirable 
civilization. " Is it," he asked, " a civilization that can or ought 
to endure P Europe held down, not by the law of love, but by 
armies and police ; the press in chains, representative constitu- 
tions denied, open trials and juries denied ; secret trials, govern- 
ment-paid judges, and dungeons, where cudgelling was yet, as in 
Germany, inflicted on unconvicted prisoners, in order to extort 
confessions ; the soul of man put into the bondage of fear, and 
every man made ufraid of his neighbour — was that civilization P 
Was it a true civilization that, in our own empire, had reduced 
Ireland to its present frightful condition, with famine stalking 
amid three millions of halt-naked people in this inclement season r 
Was it dviUzation that had made the Highlands of Scotland 
what they are now P — that had dis-boused and disinherited thou- 
sands ? — that had filled the beautiful hills of the Highlands with 
a famine as desperate as that of Ireland itself P T\as it a true 
civilization that, in our large towns, and especially in London, 
presented such awful contrasts of luxury and distress P — ^that had 
furnished the Report of the " Association of the Health of 
Towns" with such terrible details of poverty, disease, and misery 
in great and wealthy London P No, this was a false, a distorted 
and an unchristian civilization. It was for the people, now fast 
educating themselves, to introduce the true civilization — that in 
which all should partake, and which would enable every man, 
woman, and child, to develop their intellectual life ; to discharge 
the eternal responsibilities of their nature; to enable the whole 
moral, rehgious, and intellectual resources of the country to come 
forth for the benefit of the mother countiy and of each other. 

The sentiments which were uttered and responded to by the 
working classes present, were of that generous and elevated 
nature that most agreeivbly surprised those not accustomed to 
meetings of the pecijile, and were the best guarantees of the 
sureess of the co-operative principle, and of tlie sound Christi- 
anity of those now taking the lead in its introduction. The 
Festi\sil terminated at about half- past ten oV'lock, amid mutual 
congratulations and exprcssions of ple«vsure. — Correspondent. 

The Leeds Co-operatire Ltagve^ better known by its less intel- 
ligible name of the lleUj-niption Society, holds its fir^t Anniver- 
sary early in Januarj- ; Mr. Ilowitt takes the ch:iir. Tlie 
Rev. Mr.'ljarken, of Burton Rectory, Mr. rbillips, of lludderH- 
fleld, Mr. Thomrus Spen«»er, and other well known friends of the 
progression of the pt'ople, having engaged to attend. l*Jie 
StK-icty, which is particularly pruspenni^, will ha\e \ery in- 
teresting details to produce, and a very crowded gsitlieriiig is 
expected. In our next number we shall present a mon' detailed 
account. 

Mesmerism in India From the " Bomhny Times" of Nov. 

j 10th. — " The IVngal (lovemment are, it se<*njs, w) mcII satisliid 
I Mith the n*port& of the committee apiwinted to juMortain the 
J nature and amount of ri*li«'f derived from Ijeing Milij<vt#»d to 
' mesmeric influence, by patients undergoing fiurjfi<'al ojx'nilinns, 
that an hospitjd has been dinrted to l>e e^tal)lihhe<^, of whirh 
Dr. Evdaile is to have charge, uncontrolled by eommittw or 
* boards.'* It will be seen als<j by tlie newspapers that the same 



effect of prodadng insensibility in the nervous system is induoed 
by the inhalation of the yapoor of ether, as is produced by 
mesmerism. In this state, from the use of ether, Mr. Liston, the 
most celebrated surgeon of England, and perhaps of the world, 
has amputat^^d a leg, without the slightest suffering in the 
patient. This is one of the greatest hlessings whicn science 
ever conferred on mankind ; and now that the benefit can be 
enjoyed under the sanction of medical and surgical art, will be- 
come of universHl application. 



Offices, 19, Gresham-street, Dec. 24th, 1846. 

Orphan Working School, City Road, London — DiAR Sir,— I 
have the honour to draw your attention to the following 
statement. 

The Orphan Working School was instituted in the year 1758, 
by a few benevolent individuals, for the maintenance, instruction, 
and employment of 20 orphan or other necessitous boys. At a 
time when it is not known that any other similar institution 
existed, Christian sympathy was thus awakened. Soon after- 
wards 20 girls were added ; and this little company of forsaken 
ones has been the forerunner of all the other noble charities 
of the kind. 

In 1773 the school was enlarged by the erection of the build- 
ing in the City Road for 70 children. Gradually this num- 
ber was increased until, in 1842, 100 were in it, when it was 
determined to build for 240. At the present moment 139 
children are eigoying all the benefits which the Institution 
affords. 

A new building, now in course of erection at Haverstock 
Hill, is nearly finished, and will be opened next spring. 

Towards the expenses an appeal has been presented to the 
public, which has been liberally responded to, but still the sum 
of 7,000A is deficient. 

The ladies of England are proving their interest in the pro- 

Xrity of the institution, and are enlisting the syrapathira of 
around in this benevolent cause, as will be seen by the 
enclosed paper. 

The object of the committee is to be enabled to open the 
building free from all pecuniary liabilities next spring. 

It has been suggested that a small volume should be pub- 
lished, the contributions of the most distinguished writers of 
the day, of all parties, on orpliaiiage, or any relative subjects. 

This volume will be dedicated to Her Miyesty, and a copy 
presented in due form. A cow will also be presented to each 
of the Lady Patronesses, and likewise to each of the ladies who 
are kindly acting as Secretaries throughout the coimtry. The 
remainder will be sold for the benefit of the Charity. 

The subjects are left entirely with the writers, and may be 
eitlier in prose or verse. It is thought by this plan a sufficient 
variety will be secured so as to make the volume one of a most 
popular and interesting character, and by its extended circula- 
tion likely to confer a lasting and important benefit on the 
orphan poor throughout the country. 

The object is not sectarian. It is intended to ^ve in an in- 
troductory article a notice uf all sister institutions in the metro- 
polis, and to offer space for a distinct notice of each of the 
principal ones. 

The work will thus be made useful to all ; and as it will be got 
up in the best style with illustrations, it will bo suitable as a 
present, or for a place on any drawing-room table. 

I have the honour to be, 

Dear Sir, 

Your veiy humble servant, 

J08XFH Soul, Secretary. 
William Hovitt, Esq. 



Our readers will not expect that our Journal in any part or 
department will display in its first numbers the full growth of 
its maturity. Our strength and resources will gradually and 
steadily develope themselves. Articles on subjects of science, 
on various institutions for the public good and conifort, and ou 
matters of general interest, arc in progress in the best hands. 



The Editors are happy to announce that they have Kcured 
the able assistance of the following eminent writers : — 



HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 

SEN, {Copenhagen.) 
PHILIP BAILEY, {Author of 

Fettu*.) 
GOODWYN BARMBY. 
MISS BREMER. {Stockholm.) 
DR. BOWRING. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 
MRS. CHILD, {New York.) 
HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
THOMAS COOPER. 
BARRY CORNWALL. 
EBENEZER ELLIOT. 
W. J. FOX. 
FRANKLIN FOX. 
FERDINAND FREILI- 

6RATH. 
WILLIAM L. GARRISON. 
MARY GILLIES. 
SPENCER T. HALL. 



DR. HODGSON, {Lirtrpooi.) 

MRS. HODGSON. 

R. H. HORNE. 

RICHARD HOWITT. 

LEIGH HUNT. 
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AN ARTICLE ON FREE TRADE, 
from the pen of Dr. Bowring, wiU appear in our 
next number. 

The plain History of 
THE CASE OF THE RAJAH OF SATTARA, 
from the pen of George Thompson, will also 
speedily appear. 

Mr. Howitt is also actively engaged in the 
preparation of his Letters to the Merchant*~and 
Mechanics of England, on the true importance of India 
to this country. 

As it is the wish of the Editors to combine iu 
their Journal all the talent of the day, they have 
the pleasure of announcing that they have engaged 
the services of Mr. W. J. Linton, in addition to 
those of their present able Engravers, ^lessrs. 
W. and^ G. Measom. 

Information addressed to the Editors on every matter and 
occurrence wliich affects the interests of the public, and especially 
of the working classes, will chum their zealous attention. 



Copies of all short articles, ichether in prose or terse, had 
better be kept, as the Editors cannot undertake to return tkem. 
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THE BRITISH MUSrUM CLOSED. 

BY W. J. FOX. 

There is a Book which says, in reference to the admis- 
sion of the poor and ignorant to the highest knowledge 
and most Taluable privileges, " Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you." 

We profess to hold that Book in the deepest venera- 
tion. It is " part and parcel of the law." Its touch 
binds witnesses to tell the truth, and judges or sove- 
reigns to the administration of impartial justice. Its 
contents are protected from attack by pains and 
penalties. For its official exposition we pay millions 
of pounds sterling per annum. It is declared '* alone " 
to constitute " the religion of Protestants," and we are 
a Protestant people. Its principles and precepts are 
proclaimed, every Sunday, from twenty thousand pul- 
pits, established or dissenting, to be of universal appli- 
cation, and universal obligation. Surely then it might 
be presumed that we arc a most inexclusive people. 
That we deal with inferior kinds of knowledge accord- 
ing to the rule which the Book applies to the most im- 
portant knowledge. That we freely dLspense the 
ci^oyments of the intellectual life when subject to our 
control, by the maxim of the Book on the enjoyments 
of the spiritual life. Whenever we have the means of 
ministering to mental culture ; whenever we can feed 
the soul through the senses, and cherish the up-spring- 
ing of purer tastes and finer pleasures ; whenever we 
can turn to account an idle day, redeem it from tempta- 
tion, waste, or debauchery, and place the " ignorant 
present" in some temple of the past, " rich in the spoils 
of vanquiahed Time," no doubt our motto is, ** Knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you." Or rather, the 
knocking will not be waited for. Facility of access 
will imply invitation. Think you so, reader 1 Look 
at the picture. That building is the British Museum, 
with its Egyptian mummies and Elgin marbles, its 
stuffed humming birds and fossil megatherion ; and 
that surrounding crowd, disappointed of their cherished 
hope for the mental profit of a holiday " that comes 
but once a year," is a representative detachment out 
of 20,000 well-dressed mechanics, who, on the 26th of 
December last, best known as ** boxing-day," applied 
there for admission, and were turned back, with a 
refusal, from it« gates. 

Lai^ge numbers also were on that same day sent away 
from the National Gallery. And there, we are told, the 
outer gates were kept rigidly closed, to prevent parley. 
Rubens and Titian, like Theseus and the Sphinx, were 
guarded as if they had l>een prisoner whom the crowd 
was congregating to release from their confinement. 
Hagdaleus and Madonnas, or the queenly Isis, can 
receive no visitors at such vulgar times. Madame 
tiest paa visible. Go away, rude people, with no more 
business here than the boy Jones peeping about Buck- 
ingham Palace. So said, or seemed to say by the facts, 
the high wall in Great RuF.scll-8treet, and the iron 
palisades and gates in Trafalgar-square, and the 
Government, and the Trustees, and the Porters, the 
Police, and the Sentries. Heathen Gods rive no 
Christmas-boxes. And since, to help in wonnip, the 
immortal painters of the Papal Church produceo their 
altar-pieces, the times themselves are altered. Nominal 
publicity, when most wanted, is real privacy. They are 
locked up, and yon, the people, are locked out. Go 
away; to the pot-house, the gin-shop, or the skittle- 
ground, if you will. They are open, without knocking. 

That either of these exclusions was Intentional, it 
would be unreasonable to suppose. There existed, 
assuredly, no specific purpose to disappoint thoffe par- 
ticular people, on that particular day. Nor are the two 
Institutions in question by any means amougf^t the 
least liberal of those which are called national. On cer- 
tain days, their gates stand wide open ; at least, during 



certain hours when, unfortunately, the shopmaniis fixed 
at his counter, and the artisan at hia toil. But still 
they are not regulated on the mercenary maxims which 
prevail at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's. They 
are no purloiners of pence from the curious poor. 
Neither did they seek to make a harvest of the holiday. 
They found the day under their rule of exclusion ; and 
they simply stuck to their rule. That was all. The 
understrappers could not help themselves. They had 
no directions to make the day an exception, from the 
acting functionaries; and they, again, had no orders 
from the Trustees ; and the Trustees had received no 
intimation from the Government ; and the Government 
had heard no cry from the people that waa loud 
enough, long enough, and strong enough, to make them 
trouble themselves about the matter. • There needs, it 
seems, a popular agitation to win for the working-man 
the opportunity of looking at a picture, which is public 
property, upon a leisure day. 

And so, no exceptional interference having been made. 
Galleries and Museums fall back upon cxcTusivencss as 
the natural order of things. The *' second nature " of 
habit has made it bo, in this country. We are professors 
of Christianity, and projectors of national education ; 
but in their freedom of spirit, we neither obey the one 
nor patronize the other. " Knock, and it shall be 
opened," no more holds of the sculpture gallery than of 
the workhouse. We refuse the bread, but we do not 
give the stone ; no, not even a sight of it. No malevo- 
lence was meant. Her Mi^'esty's Ministers are moderately 
non-exclusives ; they have done several little good things, 
and they intend to do several little good things more. 
But boxing-day did not occur to the members of the 
cabinet, or if it did, not in connexion with any craving 
for artistical eigoymeiit. That never suggested itself to 
their imaginations. 

Our rulers do not know the people. They only 
reprard the masses as a half-washed swinish multitude. 
They fear to trust them, and so do very much that tends 
to make them not trust-worthy. They anticipate a 
multiplication of statues with noses broken off, pic- 
tures with eyes scratched out, and unique vases smashed 
to atoms ; forgetting that these w^re trophies of aristo- 
cratical, or semi-aristocratical achievement. They forget 
that artists spring up amongst artisans rather than 
amongst nobles. They dream not of what sometimes 
happens, that the carpenter in their drawing-room U 
criticising their taate. They never heard of the '* pic- 
ture fuddles" of the Whitechapel weavers; as they call 
a stroll along the Strand and Pall Mall, to feast their 
eyes at the print-shop windows. They never thought 
of boxing-day. This is what I complain of. They are 
the nursing fathers, and nursing mothers of the nation ; 
and ought to know \\& wants, and provide for those 
wants at the proper time. They have *' spilt their lives 
among the cliques" long enough ; it is time for them 
to venture out, and begin to make the people's ac- 
quaintance. 

It is needful to say, also, that these treasures of genius 
and art, and these reliquos of the antique world, hare 
been locked up from their real owners and master?. 
They are not private property, like the falls of the 
Clyde (!) the birks of Aberfeldy (I) the pillars of Pin- 
gal's Cave (!) and, for aught I know, we might add, the 
rainbows of the Trosacha. What nobleman would 
endure to be treated like the Nation, and be barred out 
of his gallery by servants who did not happen to think 
of his wishing to go there 1 There would be a prompt 
change of the, not liberal, but liveried ministry, in any 
private mansion where such forgetfulness occurred. 
These treasures are a portion of the people's heritage. 
They are an heirloom in our great Saxon family. They, 
and all the good they can bestow — and what a world of 
good is that — are the nation's property. And the 
nation is ripe, or ripening, for their enjoyment. Twenty 
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yean ago, twenty thooaand artifiana in Great Buasell- 
street, if there at all, would have been there for a row. 
Last boxing-day brought no occasion for reading the Riot 
Act. Generally, the supply of mental and spiritual 
nutriment most precede the demand. Some degree of 
artistical ei^'oyment must have already been created, 
when there is a cry for more. This desire should be 
most liberally treated, and. most earnestly encouraged. 
To gratily, promote, extend, and exalt it, should be a 
ceaseless aim with all whom legislative, administrative, 
or any other authority, invests with the power to do so. 
No ancient custom or existing interest should be 
allowed to impede ; no idleness of porters or cupidity 
of prebendaries. Cathedrals, Galleries, Museums : all 
means of bringing the common mind into contact with 
the gifted and the heroic, should be consecrated to that 
purpose. The convenience of the toil-worn should be 
consulted. Their days are mortgaged to drodgeiy. 
Could not such places be made accessible in the even- 
ing] Could they not bo lit up, without being burnt 
down? They should be like heaven; "no night there." 
And when frequented, as they would be, by the million; 
and their lovely and ennobling influences imbibed 
as the best refreshment after days of labour; the 
result would be far more than merely a rational e]\joy- 
ment. It would rise into a moral training. One 
mental elevation has affinity with another. The purest 
attributes of character are all related. Any one vir- 
tue heralds a host of kindred virtues; and " never 
alone appear the immortals." ^ 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOUN BOWUVO, IJ..D. H.r. 
No. L — TUSCANY Ann ROMX. 

What a striking contrast between the Tuscan and 
the Pontiflcal States I their soil the same — the same 
their climate. Their coast — their rivers — ^their plains — 
their mountains distinguished by close resemolances. 
Inhabited by races descended from the same stock— -sjpcak- 
ing the same language — professing the same religion — 
studying the same literature — honouring the same poets, 
philosophers, and historians. Yet what a marvellous 
contrast ! The agriculture of l^iscany advanced, but 
stUl progresBing — her fields richly cultivated — her 
vineyards abundant — ^her olive-groves wide in extent 
and superior in produce — labour and science gradually 
invading, and subduing, and fructifying her pestiferous 
Qiarshes — her lands high in value — her peasantry v,e\l- 
clad, well-fed, and prosperous. To what are all these 
blessings to be attributed! To the influence of Free 
Trade — its beneficent influences in action for three 
generations. To the results of that legislation of which 
Leopold was tlie founder, and which happily has been 
supported by his intelligent succe&nors, aided by the 
councils of enlightened statesmen, like Fossombroni — 
of whom Napoleon said, he was a giant in an entresol 
— a great man deserving a greater field of action and 
authority. 

But Rome — the imperial city — and its dependencies — 
what a different tale they tell I Its agriculture, back- 
ward and stationaxy— not to say decayiog. Gloomy 
comparisons crowd on the mind as soon as you cross 
the frontiers. To the smilingcampagna,thc /^ay vegetation, 
the happy villages of Tuscany, succeed ill-cultured and 
lugubrious wastes. Vineyards and olive giound.«*, — wine 
and oil are marked by inferiority. The Pontine marshes 
remain in all their desolate appearance, all their de- 
structive power, occupied by a lew wanderem, upon whose 
haggard countenances disease has fixed its permanent 
se«l. In TutcAny the Ombrone and other rivers have 



been turned into some of the dismal swamps, to fill 
them with their rich deposits, and thus introduce ferti- 
lity and health, where all before was sterile and pesti- 
ferous; in others, deep and well-directed drains -have 
conveyed away the foul and stagnant waters to the 
Mediterranean Sea. A folio volume, published under 
the auspices of the present Sovereign of Tuscany, 
records in all their details the noble conquests of 
science over these realms of unproductiveness and 
pestilence. The example, the encouraging example, 
stands at the very gates of Rome — Rome has looxed 
on untaught, unmoved. Monopoly — ^protected mono 
poly — is there. 

It was my good fortune, some years ago, to travel 
with the accomplished Sovereign of Tuscany throngh 
the southern states of his dominions, — to visit with him 
the spots where for many a year he had been engaged 
in the honourable work of recovering the soil, which the 
wars of the middle ages, and the ignorance and neglect of 
more modem times, had converted into pestilential pa- 
dule, and rendered uninhabitable by any but the most 
miserable of the miserable. The mortality among the 
families whose poverty chained them to those desolate 
regions was incredibly great : most of those who were 
bom died in infiincy or childhood; and of those who lived 
weakness, suffering, and mnltiform diseases were the 
sad but inevitable destiny. There are still towns in 
Southern Tuscany which are wholly abandoned by such 
of their inhabitants as are able to migrate during several 
months of the year; there are military stations to 
be attached to which in certain seasons, is nearly equi- 
valent to a sentence of death ; but an intelligent prince 
has been successfully wrestling with and vanquishing 
the powers of pestilence, and has seen the tide of popu- 
lation slowly but sorely invading, occupying, cultivat- 
ing lands, not long ago posseifeed by the mingled waters 
of the sea and the mountains ; and forming vast marRlies, 
producing only coarse reeds and roshes of unwhole- 
some algcR, almost unapproachable by man. It is a 
liberal commercial policy which has given value to the 
lands of Tuscany, and made it profitable thus to rescue 
them, even at an enormous expense. It is a liberal 
commerciflJ policy that has supplied pecuniary resources 
for the enterprise, and tiuU without taxing posterity by 
debts and difficulties. Rome has hitherto dontf nothing. 

In the same fear of progress — the same alarm which 
" perplexes monarchs" with the dread of change — Home 
has hitherto turned a deaf ear to every suggestion of 
amendment. I had it once in charge to discuss with 
the late Pope the desirableness of improving the com- 
munications through the Pontifical States. I pointed 
out to him the benefits that Tuscany had received from 
her better roads, and the wonders that railway communi- 
cation had elsewhere effected ; augmenting wealth, in- 
creasing felicity, extending commerce, securing peace. - 
But I could make not the slightest impression on the 
holy father ; to him all movement seemed dangerous, 
all advances heretical. Ho would not inquire about the 
^•Md eitndum est — the $1/0 ilMr was his sole guide. 

Not the best road to travel — No I 
But where they went before, to go. 

There was no want of clcvemcBs, still less of courtesy, 
in the manner with which the venerable pontiff carried 
on the argument. He liked the past, — in the past his 
authority Mas rooted. Looking backwards to the solid 
glories and substantial power po6.<^csped by his prede- 
cessors, — when no inquiry had molested, no philosophy 
shaken, no discussion undermined the proud edifice 
of papal sovereignty,— who can wonder that a pope 
should desire to he left alone, and to exclude those in- 
fluences which might weaken, but assuredly would 
never streogthen, the ancient authority of the Tiara 1 
We talked of Free Trade ; and he said that Free Trade 
was England's interest ; but he could not see that it was 
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the interest of Rome. Perhaps it is not of The Rome 
that was in his thoughts and affections ; for Free Trade 
is undoubtedly intimately associated with religious 
liberty and political emancipation. And this is but 
another of its multitudinous recommendations. But 
the old man felt, and almost acknowledged, that in the 
diffosion, the popular spirit of Free Trade, there is 
something essentially opposed to that concentrated, 
monopolizing abstraction of which he was the sagacious 
representative. He told me he did not like the ele- 
ments of which Free Trade was made up. They were 
to bo found in England,— they suited England,— they 
might add to the greatness of England ; and the envoys 
of England did well to preach the Free Trade doctrines. 
But he was not to be converted. In truth, he liked bet- 
ter to talk of the ancient literature of Italy ; he quoted 
Dante with delight and with fervency; speaking no 
language but Latin and Italian, it was a great pleasure 
to him to be able to discuss the merits of the classical, 
and especially the classical religious poets of Italy. His 
readings, or rather, his repetitions, were admirable — 
emphatic, in the highest deg^e. And, as on this por« 
tion of the field of study I was most happy to hear 
him discourse— so perhaps he allowed to my political 
and commercial heresies an unwonted indulgence. 
There was much of benignity in his voice and manner. 
Passing through the magnificent halls of the Vatican, 
amidst a court crowded with ecclesiastical dignitaries, — 
cardinals, bishops, and mitred abbots, — ambassadors, 
and their trains, — multitudes of attendants in the rich- 
est and most varied costumes, — a personal reception by 
the pope, in his own apartments, is a touching contrast 
to all the pomp around. You enter ; an ancient man 
appears, clad in garments white and unadorned, a silk 
skoll-cap on his head; no decoration but the gold 
cross on the slipper of the right foot ; he places his 
right hand on his left arm — that you may kiss the 
fisherman's ring— and when you leave he gives you his 
blessing. 

A comparison between the manufactures of Rome 
and Tuscany is most instructive. Not that either pos- 
sesses extraordinary manufacturing aptitudes ; the po- 
sition of both rather points them out as admirably 
fitted for agricultural development ; each has a fertile 
country, a population widely spread, consisting mainly 
of peasant proprietors, holding that claim upon the 
land, known as the mezxana «ystem, by which the 
landlord furnishes the estate and dwellings rent-free to 
the occupiers, and receives as an equivalent a certain 
portion of the produce. Such a population, bound, as 
it were, to the soil, and claiming certain rights of occu- 
pation, will not easily be enticed to manufacturing 
labour. But there are in the towns of the Tuscan and 
Pontifical States multitudes of labourers dependent on 
weekly wages for daily bread ; and among such, — if 
capital and credit be accessible on tolerably easy 
terms, — manufacturers naturally spring up ; and their 
spontaneous production, when the exclusion of foreign 
competing manufacturers is not a condition of their 
existence, is no doubt a bencfil and a blessing. The rate 
of interest in Tuscany is much lower than the rate of 
interest in Rome, and this gives to Tuscany a consi- 
derable advantage'; but it is more than counteicbalanced 
by the higher rate of wages paid in all the Tuscan towns, 
consequent upon the greater demand for labour ; and 
this again confers on the Tuscan population a striking 
superiority over the Roman, which is exhibited in the pos- 
session of a much g^reator portion of domestic comforts ; 
of better education, food, and apparel. And, what is 
more important still, the intellectual existence of the 
Tuscan is far more cultivated than that of the Ro- 
man. It has been said, and said with truth, that 
the whole atmosphere of Tuscany is full of art; and 
if I were asked to point out a spot where art has 
impregnated all existence with its charms — where 



its influences are eveiywhere present— eveiywhere felt — I 
should point out the city of Florence. Art there aeems 
to have given a grace, a polish, a tone of amenity to the 
meanest inhabitant It mingles with their daily 
doings, it melodizes their beautiful language, it occupies 
their habitual thoughts. Rome, perhaps, has snblimer 
attractions — in its ancient ruins, and its modem 
creations; but with those are associated melancholy 
and mournful remembrances, and with these the ontenta- 
tious display of a religion whose connexion with the arts 
is now remote and shadowy : a religion which has long 
lost that noble cement which characterised the days of 
Raffaelle and Michel Angelo. It was, indeed, a superb 
triumph for Catholicism, when it had for its ally all the 
intellectual greatness of a glorious age— when it bound 
to its sway whatever poetry could invent, or painting 
depicture, or sculpture carve, or architecture elevate — 
whatever could captivate the senses, by fragrant incense, 
or miyestic music — whatever, in a word, imaginative 
genius could invent, of sweet, or solemn, or sublime. 
But those times have passed away. The real splendour 
of Catholicism is as much a tale that is told— a bright- 
ness that is departed — as is the voice of the Pagan 
oracle, or the pomp of the perished Pantheon. 

The hands of industry are busy in the towns and 
villages of Tuscany. Thousands and thousands are 
engaged in the manufacture of platted straw for hat« 
and bonnets. It is a pretty sight to watch the multi- 
tudes who are occupied in the production of this neat 
and popular article. Scarcely is the child trusted to 
itself ere it is trained to weave the straws together. In 
the streets and the market-places, — along the roads and 
in the vineyards, — in the porch of the dwelling, — in the 
at^'acent garden and field you may sec children, girls, 
and women industriously plying their laborious fingers 
to provide the plat- work of Tuscany for the marketa of 
the world. You have scarcely crossed the Roman fron- 
tier ere the scene is totally changed ; there appears no 
domestic, no social labour. In Florence, there are 
large fabrics of silk stuflTs which still preserve their 
ancient reputation — a reputation which gare them a 
European name— Florentines being still the designa- 
tion by which a lai^ge branch of the silk manufacture 
is known. Of the Alabaster works of Etruria, I need 
scarcely speak. For elegance and lightness of form, for 
tastefulness and variety, their reputation is universally 
established. In truth, whatever is done in Tuscany, is 
done well. No favour, no protection being accorcled 
to native produce over foreign imports, no manufac- 
ture can support itself, except on the ground of its 
cheapness or its excellence. For if any other conntry 
can provide an article less dear, or more perfect, than 
that which is made at home, the ports of Tuscany are 
open. The duty levied is the merest trifle. So Tuscany 
only manufactures what she can manufacture well. 

But in Rome, the Roman must use that alone which 
Romans can produce. Inexorable tariflb exclude the 
foreign article. True the smugglers come to the aid 
of the consumer, and break down some of the barriera 
which have been raised by monopoly. Protected 
against the strong progressive impulse which com- 
petition presents, the Roman manufacturera are in a 
Btate of inconceivable backwardness. The mi^hinery 
employed is of the simplest and th^ rudest sorts. The 
improvements which have been in action for centuries 
in Northern Europe, have not yet penetrated Rome. I 
saw men engaged in fulling woollen cloths by trampling 
them in hot water under their naked feet. The appli- 
cation of steam-power to the hundred purposes of <jieap 
production is wholly unknown. Every thmg is costly, — 
every thing coarse. Prog^ression — ^improvement — ^kno w< 
ledge in all its shapes excluded. The " stare super 
aniiquas vias** is the ruling — the all-pervading maxim. 
Unchanged — unchanging Rome— sted&st — immoTabl« 
Rome— is the fond &ncy of Roman mleia. So she 
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stands tiiU while the world marches forwurd — the bark 
is fastened to the shore, and the stream flows by it 
towards the ocean. Like another Memnon in the wil- 
demesSy — ^wiUiont Tigour or Titalitj. 

It would bo easj to transfer the comparisons and the 
contrasts into the wider regions of commercial relations. 
The DOwer which Rome once wielded — ^the power of the 
world — ^has been replaced by a mightier power — the 
power of commerce. All conquest has been transitory 
except that which has intertwined itself with, and 
based itself on, the permanent interests of nations. If 
remote colonies hare been founded b}'— if distant lands 
have been subjected to--a military dominion, uncon- 
nected with the benefits of profitable commercial inter- 
change,* in the moment misfortune attacks the mother 
coantiy,' and her warlike resources are crippled or 
checkflid— in that moment her foreign possessions break 
away from her control. The sole bond by which they 
are held — that of military possession—is broken ; and 
the authority, supported only by force, totters when that 
force is remoTed. Thus Rome, when her warlike 
legions conld no longer be sent forth to maintain the 
Roman sway on the domains she had subdued, suddenly 
ceased to exercise any — the least influence over them. 
Commerce she had little or none. That beneficial barter 
of commodities by which trade becomes the handmaid 
and the instrument of mutual benefits, had no existence ; 
and when the Roman warrior was no longer the pos- 
sessor of the field, there was no Roman legislator, no 
Roman trader, to take his place. So transitory is the 
influence of merely military domination. And now 
that commerce has become the very autocrat of the 
world— now that the greatness of nations is only esti- 
mated by the extent of their trading relations— now 
thi^t merchandise is become monarchy, and merchants 
monarchs— into what a small and narrow sphere has 
the " mighty mother of the world " been driven :— how 
weak the mandate, how poor the sovereignty of " Im- 
perial ^{ome !" And if Italy is to be regenerated— if 
there be hopes of her resurrection, or anticipations of 
her future gloiy — ^they must be sought — ^not amidst the 
wrecks of "her old and famed metropolis — ^but in those 
spots where commerce has been creating wealth, and 
knowledge, and independence, and from whence she 
stretches out her hands to the whole brotherhood of 
man. 

To him who now wears the tiara a noble mission is 
confided. Gregory the Sixteenth, with all his resistances, 
prejudices, and alarms, belongs to the times that were. 
Pius the Ninth has entered upon his high position with 
a true appreciation of the wants — the claims of the age. 
If he can resist the pernicious influences that will beset 
him, there will be no bounds to his popularity and power, 
not only in the states of Italy, but throughout Catholic 
Christianity. His disposition to advance will be 
fiiTourably contrasted with the determination to stand 
still, which was the law of his predecessor. Italy wants 
a sovereign who shall be the recipient of the public love, 
and Rome has still links enough binding her to all the 
states around to give to an intelligent Pontiff an immense 
authority. The other day, I received from an Italian 
lady a letter, written on a sheet, at the top of which, en- 
grave^ in gold, was a portrait of the present Pope — 
*' See t** said the, "it is thus that we communicate with 
one another, thus that we conrey our gratitude for what 
the holy father is doing — our expectations of what he 
■till may do." Under the guidance of a cultivated and 
civilised spirit, Rome itself may awaken from its slnm- 
ben. It has still within it some of the intellectual 
elements which made it great and glorious. Let any 
man cross the city into the Trans-Tiberian quarter, 
(Trasteveie), and watch the countenances of those who 
still represent the citiisens of ancient Rome— that portion 
of the population which is believed to have escaped the 
fbsion with the various races which have from time to 



time invaded, pof^Fcsscd, and peopled the Italian pro- 
vinces. In the whole of that community, in the women 
especially, he will find much to admire, and will not 
easily believe that any great degeneracy can have cor- 
rupted such a noble race. And it may be laid down as 
a safe position that where sound minds and Jine physical 
powers are preserved, there is no cause to despair of 
the redemption of nations. The seeds of grentnesa 
have not been wholly trampled down in Rome itself— 
there is still fire In the ashes. 



A FEW DAYS* TOUR IK THE ODENWALD. 

BT WILUAM HOWITT. 

Tbi Odenwald, or Forest of Odin, is one of the most 
primitive districts of Germany. It consists of a hilly 
rather than a mountainous district, of some forty miles 
in one direction, and thirty in another. The beautiful 
Nockar bounds it on the south. On the west it is ter- 
minated by the sudden descent of its hills into the 
great Rhine plain. This boundary is well known by 
the name of the Bergstrasse, or mountain road, which 
road, however, runs at the foot of the mountains, and 
not over them, as the name would seem to imply. To 
English travellers the beauty of this Bergstrasse is 
familiar. Its hills, continually broken into by the open- 
ing of romantic valleys, slope rapidly down to the 
plain, covered with picturesque vineyards, and at their 
feet lie antique villages, and the richly cultivated plains 
of the Rhine, here of thirty or forty miles width. On 
almost every steep and projecting hill, or precipitous 
cliff, stands a ruined castle, each, as throughout Ger- 
many, with its wild history, its wilder traditions, and 
local associations of a hundred kinds. The railroad 
from Frankfort to Heidelberg now runs along the 
Bergstrasse, and will ever present to the eyes of tra- 
vellers the charming aspect of these old Icgcndanr 
hills ; till the enchanting valley of the Neekar, with 
Heidelberg reposing amid its most lovely scenery at its 
mouth, terminates the Bergstrasse, and the hills which 
still stretch away to his left on his way towards Carls- 
ruhe assume another name. 

Every one ascending the Rhine from Mayence to 
Mannheim, has been struck with the beauty of these 
Odenwald hills, and has stood watching that tall white 
tower on the summit of one of them, which with wind- 
ings of the river* seemed now brought near, and then 
again was thrown vctt far off, seemed to watch and 
haunt you, and take short cuts to m^ct you for many 
hount, till at length, like a giant disappointed of his 
prey, it glided away into the grey disttance, and was lost 
in the clouds. This is the tower of ^lelibocus, above the 
village of Auerbach, to which we shall prcFcntly ascend, 
in order to take our first survey of this old and secluded 
haunt of Odin. This quiet region of hidden valleys 
and deep forests extends from the borders of the Black 
Forest, which commences on the other Me of the Noc- 
kar, to the Spessart, another old German forest, and in 
the other direction from Heidelberg and Darmstadt, to- 
wards Heilbronn. It is full of ancient castles with a 
world of legends ; on it stands, besides the Mclibocus, 
on a still loftier point, called the Katzcnbuckkcl, another 
tower, which overlooks a vast extent of thcf^c forest hills. 
Near this lies Eberbach, a castle of the descendants of 
Charlemagne, which we shall visit ; the sconcB of the 
legend of the Wild Huntsman, the castles of Gotz von 
BerlichiDgen, and many another spot famiHar by its 
fame to our minds from childhood. But Icsides this, 
the inhabitants are a people living in a vorld of their 
own, retaining all the ancient simplicity of their abodes 
and habits ; and it is only in such a region that you 
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now recognige the pictures of old German life, such as 
you find them in the JIaus Miirchtn of the brothers 
Qrimm. 

In order to make ourselves somewhat acquainted with 
this interesting district, Mra. Howitt and myself, with 
knapsack on back, set out at the end of August, 1841, 
to make a few days' ramble on foot through it. The 
weather, however, proved bo intensely hot, and the 
electrical sultriness of the woods so oppressive, that 
we only footed it ono day, when we were glad to 
make use of a carriage and horses, much to our 
regret 

On the last day in August wo drove with a party of 
friends and our children to Weinheim, rambled through 
its vineyards, ascended to its ancient castle, and then 
went on to Birkenau Thai, a charming valley, cele- 
brated, as its name denotes, for its lovely hanging 
birches, under which, with much happy mirth, we 
dined. 

Scrambling amongst the hills, and winding up the 
dry foot-paths, amongst the vineyards of this neigh- 
bourhood, we were yet more delighted with the general 
beauty of the scenery, than with the wild flowers which 
everywhere beautified the hanging cliffs and warm 
way-sides. The marjoram stood in ruddy and fragrant 
masdes; harebells and campanulas of several kinds 
that are cultivated in our gardens, with bells large 
and clear; crimson pinks, the Michaelmas daisy, a 
plant with a thin, radiated yellow flower of the character 
of an aster, a centaurei of a light purple, handsomer 
than any English one ; a thistle, on the dryeat places, 
resembling an eringo with a thick, bushy top ; mul- 
leins yellow and white ; the wild mignonette, and the 
white convolvulus and clematis festooning the bushes, 
recalled the flowery fields and lanes of England, and 
yet told us that we were not there. The meadows in 
the moist emerald sward were also scattered with the 
grass of Parnassus, and an autumnal crocus of a par- 
ticularly delicate lilac. 

At the inn at the mouth of Birkenau Thai we pro- 
posed to take the eilwa^en as far as Auerbach, but that 
not arriving, we availed ourselves of a peasant's light 
wicker wagon. The o^vner was a merry fellow, and had 
a particularly spirited black horse; and taking leave of 
our friends, after a delightful day, we had a most 
charming drive to Auerbach, and one equally amusing 
from the humorous conversation of our driver. 

After tea, we ascended to Auerbach Cattle, which 
occvpies a hill above the town, which, however, is far 
overtopped by the height of McUbocus. The view was 
glorious. The sunset across the great Rhine plain was 
magnificent. It dlifused over the whole western sky an 
atmosphere of intense crimson light, with golden scat- 
tered clouds, and surrounded with a deep violet splen- 
dour. The extremities of the plain, from the eye being 
dazzled with this central effulgence, lay in a solemn 
and nearly impenetrable gloom. The castle, in ruins, 
seen by this light, looked peculiarly beautiful and im- 
pressive. In the court, on the wall, was an inscription 
purporting that a society in honour of the military 
career of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, in whose 
territory, and in that of Baden, the Odeuwald chiefly lies, 
had here celebrated his birthday in the preceding July. 
Round the inscription hung oaken garlands, within 
each of which was written the name and the date of the 
battles in which he had been engaged against the 
French. An altar u i stones and mos;^ stood at a few 
yards' distance in from of the>o memoriah*, at which, a 
peasant living at the tower told us, the field-preacher 
Lad delivered an oration on the occasion. 

In the moniing, at five o'clock, we began to ascend 
the neighbouring height of Meli hocus. It took us an 
hour and a quarter. The guide carried my knapsack ; 
and, as we went, men came up from difl'erent footpaths 
through the woods, with hoes on their shoulders. When 



we arrived at the top we found others, and among 
them some women, accompanied by a policeman. Wc 
found that they were peasants who had been convicted 
of cutting wood for fuel in the hills, and were a4jadged 
to pay a penalty, and in default of payment to work it 
out in hoeing and clearing the young plantations for a 
proportionate time, — a much wiser way than ahutting 
them up in a prison, where they are of no use cither to 
themselves or the state. 

The view from the tower, eighty-eight feet in height, 
over the great Rhine plain, is immense and splendid, in- 
cluding two hundred villages, towna, and cities; the 
windings of the magnificent Rhine lie mapi>ed below 
you, on whose banks are seen, as objects of peculiar in- 
ter^t, the Cathedral of Speier ; the lofty dome of the 
Jesuits' Church at Mannheim, and the four towers of 
the noble Cathedral of Worms. In the remote distance, 
as a fitting termination to this noble landBc^)e, arc 
seen the heights of the Donnersberg, the Vosges, and 
the Schwarzwald. The policeman, who followed ns np 
into the tower, mentioned the time when the inhabitants 
of that district had hastened hither to watch the ap- 
proach of the French armies, and pointed out the spot 
where they were first seen, and described their ap- 
proach, and the terrors and anxieties of the people, in 
the most lively and touching manner. 

The wind was strong on this lofty height, and the 
rattling of the shutters in the look-out windows in the 
sides of the tower, and of their fastenings, would have 
been dismal enough on a stormy night, and gave quite 
a wildness to it even then. The view over the Oden- 
wald was beautiful. Half covered with wood, as far as 
you could see, with green winding straths between 
them, distant castles, and glimpses of the white walls of 
low-lying dorfs or villages, it gave you an idea of a region 
at once solitary and attractive. The whole was filled 
with the cheerful light of morning, and the wooded 
hills looked of the most brilliant green. We descend^, 
and pursued our way through the wooded glades, with 
that feeling of enjoyment which the entrance into an 
unknown region, with a view to explore it, pleas.ant 
companionship, and fine weather inspire. When we 
issued from the woods that clothe the sides of Melibocu?, 
we sate down on the heathy turf and gazed with a feel- 
ing of ever-youthful delight on the scene around us. 
Above us, and over its woods, rose the square white tower of 
Melibocus ; below lay green valleys, from amopgst "whose 
orchards issued the smoke of peaceful cottages ; and be- 
yond arose hills covered with other woods, which 
shrouded spots, the legends of which had reached us 
in England, and had excited the wonder of our early 
days — the traditions of the followers of Odin — the castle 
of the Wild Hunter, — and the strongholds of many 
an iron-clad knight, as free to seize the goods of his 
neighbours as he was strong to take and to keep them. 
All now was peaceful and Arcadian. We met, as we 
descended into the valley, young women coming up 
with their cows, and a shepherd with a mixed flock of 
sheep and swine. He had a belt around him, to which 
hung a chain, probably to fasten a cow to, as we after- 
wards saw them secured. 

We found the cottages, in the depths of the valleys, 
amongst their orchai'ds, just those heavy, old-fiwbioned 
sort of things that we see in German engravings; 
buildings of wood-framing, the plaster panels of which 
were painted in various ways, and the windows of those 
circular and octagon panes that, from old association, 
always seem to belong to German cottages, just such as 
that in which the old witch lived in Grimm^s Kindtr 
und Haua Mdrdien. There were, too, the large ovena 
built out of doors, and roofed over. The people were 
of the simplest character and appearance. We saw- 
several children sitting on a bench in the open air, near 
a school-house, learning their lessons, and writing on 
their slates, and we went into the school. The school 
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s:^ier wad a num exactly befitting the place — ^eimple, 
n»Ue» and devout. He told us that tlic boys and girls, 
of which hk school was full, came, some of them, from 
a conaiderabie distance. They came in at six o'clock 
in the morning, and stayed till eight, had an hour a r^at, 
and then came in till eleven, when they went home, and 
did not ratum again tili next morning, being employed 
the rut of (be day in helping their parents ; in going 
into the woods for fuel ; into the fields to glean, tend 
cattle, cat grass, or do what was wanted. All the 
Usnlboted children of every village, however remote, 
thus acquire a tolerable education, learning singing as 
a regular pari of it They have what they call their 
Siny-alund, unging>hour, every day. On a black board, 
the Xt'tt/, scmg or hynm for the day, was written in 
German character in chalk ; and the master, who was 
natuimlly anxious to exhibit the proficiency of his 
«chobttS, gave them their singing lesson while we were 
tbera. The scene was very interesting in itself, but 
somewhat hnmiliating to our English minds, to think 
that in the Odenwald, a portion of the great Hyrcanian 
forest, a region associating itself with all that is wild 
and obscure, every child of every hamlet and cottage, 
however secluded, was provided with that instruction 
which the villages of £ngland are in a great measure 
yet destitote of. But here the peasants arc not, as 
with ns, totally cat off from property in the soil which 
they cultivate ; totally dependent on the labour afforded 
by others; on the contrary, they are themselves the 
poMienoia. This country is, in fact, in the hands of the 
people. It is all parcelled out among the multitudes ; 
and wherever you go, instead of the g^reat halls, vast 
parks, and broad lands of the few, you see perpetual 
vTidenees of an agrarian system. Except the woods, 
the whole land is thrown into small allotments, and 
upon them the people are busily labouring for them- 
»elv«t. 

Here in the Odenwald, the harvest, which in the 
great Rhine plain was over in July, was now, in great 
measare, out. Men, women, and children were all 
engagud in cutting it> getting it in, or in tending the 
cattle. Everywhere stood the simple wagons of the 
ooontry, with their pair of yoked cows. Women were 
doing all aorta of work, reaping, mowing, and threshing 
with the men : without shoes and stockings, clad 
in a simple, dark blue petticoat, a body of the Mime, 
leaving the white chemise sleeves as a pleasing con- 
trw&t, and with their hair, in some instances, turned 
lip under their little black or white caps ;. in others, 
hanging wild, and sunburnt, on their shoulders. The 
women, old and young, work as hard as the men, at all 
kiada of work, and 3'et with right good will, for they 
work for themselves. They often take their dinners 
with them to the fields, frequently giving the lesser 
<^i]dT«n a piece of bread each, and locking them up in 
their cottage till they return. This would be thought 
a hard life in England, but, hard as it is, it is better than 
the degmdation of agricultural labourers in a denr 
6i>aBtrT like England, with six or eight shillings a week, 
and BO cow, no pig, no fruit for the market, no house, 
garden, or field of their own ; but, on the contrary, con- 
stant anxiety, the fear of a master, on whom they are 
conataatly dependent, and the desperate^ prospect of 
e&din^ their (Uys in a Union workhouse. - 

Each (lerman hti* hitt hon»to, his orchard, and his 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he did not 
orHUIj prop up and tie together, and in many places 
Md the boughs together with wooden clamps, they 
w^ild be torn asunder by their own weight. He has 
bn corn-plot : hia plot for mangel-wurzel, for hay, for 
p)Utoe% for hemp. etc. lie is his own matter, and he 
i>trefqre, and every branch of his family, have the 
xnjQCwt motives for constant exertion. You see the 
fTi«H of this in bis industry and in his economy. 

In Qennanj nothing is lost. The produce of the 



trees and of the cows is carried to market. Much fruit 
is dried for winter u^e. You see wooden trays of plums, 
cherries, and sliced apples and pears lying in the sun to 
dry. You see strings of them hanging from their 
chamber windows in the sun. The cows are kept up for 
the greater part of the year, and every green thing is 
collected for them. Every little nook where the grass 
grows amongst the trees and under the bushes, every 
little strip of grass by road-sides, and river, and brook, 
is carefully cut with a sickle and carried home on the 
heads of women and children in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Kothing of any kind that can possibly be made 
of any use is lost. Weeds, nettles, nay the very goose- 
grass which covers waste places, is cut up and taken for 
the cows. Y'ou see the little children standing in the 
streams which generally run down the streets of the 
villages, busy washing these weeds before they are given 
to the cattle. They carefully collect the leaves of the 
marshgrass, carefully cut their potato tops for them, 
and even if other things fail, gather green leaves from 
the woodlands. One cannot help thinking continually 
of the enormous waste of such things in f^gland. Of 
the vast quantity of g^rass on banks, by road-sides, in 
the openings of plantations, in lanes, in churchyards, 
where grass from year to year springs and dies, but 
which, if carefully cut, would maintain many thousands 
of cows for the poor. 

To pursue still further this subject of German 
economy ; the very cuttings of the vine are dried and 
preserved for winter fodder ; the tops and refuse of the 
hemp serve ai bedding for the cows ; nay, even the 
rough stalks of the poppy after the heads liave been 
gathered for oil ; and all thcBO are converted into 
manure for the land. When these are not sufficient the 
children are sent into the woods to gather moss ; and all 
our readers familiar with Gennany, will remember to 
have F^een them coming homeward with large bundles 
of this on their heads. In autumn the falling leaves 
are gathered and stacked for the same purpose. The 
fir-cones, which with us lie and rot in the woods, are 
carefully collected and sold for lighting fires. 

In short, the economy and care of the German 
peasant is an example to all Europe. Time also is as 
carefully economized as anything else. They arc early 
risers, as may well be conceived, when the children, 
many of whom come from connidcrable distances, arc in 
school at six in the morning. As they tend their cattle 
or their swine, the knitting never ceases, and hence the 
quantities of stockings, and other houi^hold things 
which they accumulate, arc astonishing. 

We could not help, as often before, being struck in the 
Odenwald, with the resemblance of the present country 
and life of the Germans to those of the ancient Hebrews. 
Germany, liko Judea, is literally a land flowing with 
milk and honey ; a land of com, and wine, and oil. The 
plains are full of com, the hill-sides, however stony, are 
green with vineyards ; and though they have not the 
olive, they procure vast quantities of oil from the wal- 
nut, the poppy, and the rape. The whole country is 
parcelled out among it** people; there are no hedges, 
but the landmarks, acainBt the removal of which the 
Jewifh law so repeatedly and so emphatically denounces 
its terrors, alone indicate the boundaries ot each man's 
po«?4oi*?ion. Everywhere you see the ox and the heifer 
toiling bencrJh- the primitive yoke, as in the days of 
David. The threshing-floor of Araunah, often comes to 
your mind when you ?ee the ditlerent members of a 
family, father, mother, brother and sister, all threshing 
out their com together on the mud-floor of their bam. 
But much more t*o when you sec them in the corn-field 
itself collect the sheaves into one place, and treading 
down the earth into a solid floor, there in the face of 
heaven, and fanned by its winds, thresh out on the spot 
the com which has been cut. This we paw continually 
going for^-ard on the steep slopes of the Odenwald, 




ten or a dozen men and women all thrashing together. 
A whole field is thus soon thrashed, the com being beaten 
out much more easily while the ear is crisp with the 
hot sun. 

Harinff taken leave of the schoolmaster, his scholars 
and hisbees, with whose hives nearly all his house- 
side was covered, we pursued our way to the JKgerhans 
on the top of the Felsberg, one of the highest hills in 
the Odenwald. The day was splendid with the fine breeze, 
and all around was new, cheerful, yet solitary, bright 
and inspiriting. The peasants in the harvest-fields, 
the herds watching their cattle, gave us a passing 
salutation, and when within sight of you took off their 
hats even at a field's distance. This custom in Ger- 
many is carried so far, that, even social and friendly 
aa it is, it becomes almost troublesome. We walked 
on in great ei^oyment, here sitting to look back on 
the scenes that we had left, or to drink from the glit- 
tering waters that we had to pass. 

Just as we were about to enter the woods again, we 
met an old woman slowly wandering on from some 
cottages amongst the trees by the wood-side, She 
had a leathern belt round her waist, and a cord fastened 
to it by which she led her cow to graze in the thickets 
and by the foot- path, while her hands were busy with 
her knitting. A boy, of about seven years old, was leading 
a kid by a chain, letting it crop the flowers of the hawk- 
weed in the grass. The old woman saluted us cheer- 
fully ; told us that the boy's father was in America, 
and his mother gone out to service, and that he was 
entrusted to her care. It was just like a scene from one 
of the old MUrchen of the country, and unlike anything 
in England. 

The path through the beech woods led us up to the 
open summit of the hills where stands the solitary 
Jijlgerhaus, but with a splendid view over similar woody 
hills and distant castles on their ridges. In the woods, 
just beyond the Jiigerhaus, lies the Fdaen nieer, or sea of 
rocks, and the Riesenadvlet or giant pillar, objects 
which are much visited, and which are well worth 
seeing. The wood, in fact, is on the slope of the hill, 
over which huge blocks of granite are scattered. 'In 
one steep hollow these stupendous blocks are showered 
down one on another in a chaotic wildness, like the 
waves of a tempested ocean. The spot was just the one 
to attract the attention of the Druids, and accordingly 
they appear to have been busy in preparing one of their 
large temples, as it is supposed to Odin, at the time 
that they were interrupted, probably by the armies of 
Julius Cfesar. You find amid the solemn shadow of 
the wood the projecting blocks of granite so cleared 
away in part, and in part so left, as to describe a rude 
circle, in the centre of which stands a monstrous mass, 
as large as a tolerable house, which constituted the 
altar. You see, on some of the stones, the marks of 
some rude carving, in the manner of a sort of dental, 
as if for a/rieze or cornice. 

Not far from this you come to where the Riesensaule 
lies. This is a colossal pillar of granite of 32-ft. long. 
The soil is dug away which formerly half buried it, and 
it lies in its gigantic gi^eatness as in a grave. It is sup- 
posed to lie where it was hewn, and never to liavo been 
reared ; to my eye, however, it is where it has fallen 
broken from its base, which slill shows itself in the earth. 
It is an object which strikes you with a sort of awe and 
deep surpnsc at its ponderous greatness. Parallel with it, 
appears, half-buried in the earth, a long square block of 
granite, rudely carved in the manner of that at the 
^mplc, and as if it also had been intended for a cornice 
or Frieze to rest on the pillars. 

The whole scene brought back strongly the gloomy 
superstitions of the Odenwald, ages before the Romans 
liad planted here, by a severe discipline, agriculture and 
the arts. 

(To he continued.) 



THE FLINT AND HABT MATB0K8HIP. 

(Concluded from p. 20.) 

Thus, as we have seen, the ** aiming low'* a^e of 
education, combined with the prospeetive sedative of 
parochial whipping, gmndly triumphed, thmogli the 
united wisdom of the Solons of the Board. lIoMover, 
80 perfectly satisfactory was this triumph in various 
ways, that they one and all slept amazingly weU that 
night, comfortably assured that th^ had fully aerTed 
their country and the Three Commisaioners, by giving 
power to such genuine officialism as should effe^nally 
use it to crush any tendencies of that spiritual phoDniz, 
which might rise forth, even from the chill aahea of 
pauperism. 

Tobit's faith in human nature waa his only aotacc 
He knew it to be about as genuine a thing aa the XXX 
ale of his own brewing ; and, to do him jnstie e, he 
would have rather that the whole doaen banela of extra- 
ordinary four-years^ld October, in hia cellazB» ahonld 
have been turned to vinegar by the mightieBi^thnnder- 
storm that ever swept beneath the blue skiee of Organ- 
full, than that feminine Bumbleism should have won 
the day against the merciful heart that throbbed 
beneath the faded silk gown. This sort of faith, there- 
fore, enabled him to put the very best face on maltera 
before Mary ; though, as Mrs. Tunn well knew, when 
next time safe and alone amidst the vata and barrala, 
there would come immediately forth such a speaking 
two-edged tickling sword, so omnipotent and powerful, 
as to at onoe rout with its cut-and-oome^gain indigna- 
tion evety Nubbs (though a bewigged bairtater). Nix, 
Tapper, and Bull, in every united parish bleaaed with a 
Board and its profundity of Solon wiadom. Therefore 
he would smile cheerily, whilst he carved and helped 
the delicately roasted fowl, (Peg knew other thhigs 
besides the concocting home-made wines, or ''abomina- 
tions," as Tobit called them,) had words aa sweet aa the 
great raspberry puff and the flowing cream ; and after 
these, in spite of the wine and ale eontroveiBy, he 
tucked a bottle of the inimitable ginger under bis aim, 
and led the way to the ^r^at barrel-shi^wd bower in the 

garden. However, having by and by to return to the 
ouse for some glasses, and eoming presently from 
thence, with them and Mrs. Tunn, it was observable, 
after that, that he smiled not only more cheerfully, but 
that, between Peg and himself, there waa established a 
secret understanding relative to the little woman ; for 
whenever she sighed, they looked furtively at one 
another, with happy and resolved countenances. Yet, 
by-and-bye, even sighs passed away. For not a heart so 
genuine as that of the little woman's could be unbq[>py 
when the falling shadows from the son brought sUU 
more richly forth the great incense of the garden- 
flowers around ; and the light south wind was fiUed with 
the lingering odours of the Ulies on the mere, and the roses 
clustering on the breweiy thatoh ; and, at last^ like an 
outspoken voice of worship to the sensual ear, stole on 
the lowest, yet most dulcet notes, of the wondrous 
und distant' parish organ. Surely, surely now, instead 
of dock and nettle, the honeysuckle began to grow 
apace, and the rose to flourish, even in the sinking sun ! 
With the tea Mr. and Mrs. Tunn's looks progressed 
in mysteriousness ; for, had Mary been observant^^ she 
would have seen that glances had ripened into winks, 
bold looks into most expressive, though silent, notes of 
admiration, undertaken and effected behind the large i 
teapot, or the small maid-servant, as she handed round the 
cake, or in any other manner or convenient way that 
presented itself; till at last Tobit» bringing forth his 
brewing ledgers, and saying he was busy, Mary volun- 
teered to assist ; and after a few minutes* showing, sha 
was so expert in waste, knew so much about half-barrels, 
and so on, that she might have been ariUunetioian to 
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John Ball's iiivonrite drink, and computed liov mach 
he had gloried in since the Conquest. So tJiat when^he 
bid Tobit and his wife good night, and said she should 
start early in the morning, the honest brewer broke 
forth into a public and most extraordinary smile, 
caught up ana continued by admirable Peg. It was 
veiy dear that there was something in the wind, and 
that th^ considered her an astounding little woman. 

But the truthfullest heart had Mair, and one justly 
and grandly independent; so that by the time the early 
sun on the morrow had mantled oyer the brewery 
thatch, she was &r on her way across the dewy marsh- 
land. Beside the lonely mere, its alders shadowing the 
path, the tall reeds bending gracefully to the ripples 
as they onward flowed, the open spaces made bv the 
marshman's sickle showing the broad waters and the 
distant shore^ and all the treasury of prodigal nature 
that lay between, brought full the thought of little 
Tim and his childish gift. It lay safe within the pocket 
of the faded silk gown ; and now brought forth, it looked 
drooping, yet was not dead, for it had not been- crushed 
or down<trodden because Uie hand of pauperism and 
poverty had giren it. And this thought of Tim, 
and this thought of his prison life since yesterday, made 
Hary look back to catch a last glimpse of the prison 
walls themselves. Not a prison for this reason, but 
because the laws, by which it was governed, were left to 
the pernicious will and interpretation of ignorant^ and 
therefore brutalized, officialism. If a Poor Law be a 
righl to humanity, which it is, till wealth shall become 
distributive and poverty not a necessitated condition, a 
wise Government would, and surely will, not merely 
mj^e the law itself progressive in mercy, and purge from 
it all Malthus bitterness, but will so require education 
in its serving officials, that something like beneficence 
and justice may be looked for from Bumble rule. 

Miy had reached a small green knoll, when the 
noise of approaching wheels, and some loud voice calling, 
made her torn once again, and there sure enough was 
not merely Tobit's light cart^ but his man Barm within 
it, who had such respectful notions concerning the 
faded silk gown, that he had already commenced touch- 
ing his hat forty yards ofi^, or thereabouts. " Please 
to get in, mum— quick, for mv master's been agoing on 
to the bwrsls in such a way, that he's like to work clean 
over. And there's my missus, mum,— she 's a good un, 
bless her, — ^is a saying that the cakes '11 get cold— and — ** 

** But I am going home," said Maiy. 

" Please, mum, get in, or master '11 be a working hls- 
self off; for he's just as bitter as if he'd whetted his 
appetite with a whole pocket of hops this morning." 
At this piece of direful information of Tobit's wrath, 
Kary stepped in. Barm gave the reins a jerk ; and at once 
was off towards OiganfuU. Oh how the lark carolled as 
it elove the sky ! oh, how the morning's practice on the 
organ came rich and clear t and oh ! how at last the 
clustering and the opening roses glittered vermilioned 
on the brewery thatch 1 

Mr. Silus rrogg, the master of the workhouse, was 
mightily elated at the Flint election, inasmuch as his 
private tactics and patronage in Orgonfrdl had largely 
helped towards that event He was, moreover, comforted 
in the assurance, that 'Flint would be by no means soft 
towaids poverty and pauperism, as had been pretty 
practically shown some years before, when he had as- 
sisted her to wash the plates of, and wait upon a certain 
souire, whose coat armour had occupied so prominent a 
place in the delicate and mathematically-sided bag. 
Accordingly, on the important evening of the Flint 
induction into office, and after a private, though patro- 
nising con&bulation with Mr. Bump, Mr. Progg took 
tea in the matron's room, and there, after certain pri- 
vate reminiscences of bygone times, enlivened and 
moUified by a little something genuine in every cup, 
their to-be and domestic method of procedure was 



strongly set forth ; and after apportioning pretty strin- 
gent measures for pauperism at large, they forgot not 
especially to notify the orphan child, or the miserable 
drudge to whom it had nestled to rest. 

I, who write of, and intend to write of, wrong, with an 
iron pen, and with all the energy of my stem and fear- 
less heart, because I consider it an error and a weakness 
to gloss over one social evil, or one social miseiy, quail 
as I paint the shadows of my picture. Nor, would I 
paint them, but, that great nature teaches me, that a 
divine light is breaking over all earth's sorrow, and all 
social darkness. 

During the reign of the former matron, the Screw 
administration had been, by all paupers, considered of 
a very stringent and practical character. But it fell 
into desuetude for its mercy, now Mr. Progg was so ably 
assisted in his larger coercive processes by the penetra- 
tion of an assisting Flint. To keep Mr. Bump's tongue 
safe on the coercive side, he was occasionally regaled 
with tit-bits in the matron's room — or now and then 
with something peculiar and genuine (I really cannot 
exactly specify what it was), but it was a something, 
that Mrs. Screw discovering, made her faXi off instantly 
to the antagonistic or pauper side, though solely for 
the purpose of grumbling, rather than to abate one 
impulse of the innate viciousness of her heart Tet some- 
times, like enemies on the same side of a belligerent army, 
Flint and Screw shook hands, and fought stoutly 
together against the pitiful side of miseiy. Hence the 
bedridden and the old were more than ever desolate, 
the sick more neglected, and less nourished by a 
stcengthening dieto^ (though the astounding quantum 
of port wine, sago, arrow-root, and chickens summed up 
monthly before the board, was enough to have strength- 
ened pauperism to the efficiency of a Samson or a 
Goliah, and given it ability to carrv off the workhouse 
on its shoulders), matronly women harder worked, and 
left less minutes with their little children ; girls never 
hearing womanly sympathy, or taught that mercy should 
be to ihem a sterling virtue; and last and worst of all, 
so coerced and down-trodden were the little children, 
that the only lesson graven on their hearts was, that 
earth was one huge prison of suffering and wrong ! Yet 
when the immaculate Flint appeared before the board, 
her sympathy for the sick and aged was so extraor- 
dinary, and her 'pocket-handkerchief so delicate and 
large, that the implied virtue was received as a genuine 
fast by all, with the exception of Tobit, who wanted 
no glasses to see the stony heart and tearless eye. As 
to the school, which came immediately under Flint offi- 
cialism, its administration was usually deputed to Mrs. 
Screw ; but on such days as were liable to visitations, 
from the chaplain or the board, there, in the school-room, 
sat Flint in immaculate state, hearing the droning tasks 
that only made stupidity more stupid ; and there, on all 
occasions in the dunce's comer, stood little Tim, whom it 
was sedulously reported was a "vicious infant" requir- 
ing more governance by the birch-rod than any pauper 
child in the whole Union-house. And Madge too was 
always thrust in a conspicuous place of punishment, 
poring over some improbable task her half witless brain 
could not comprehend, for the sole reason that she loved 
this miserable child, and stood forth on all occasions as 
its defender. She had always loved little children, and 
been their friend. But Tim became to her desolate life 
something whereby its feminine and hidden nature 
upgrew ; bearing stripes for him and hunger for him, 
yet she could dry his tears, and think that her narrow 
world had grown much larger and more beautiful since 
she had known him. The summer waned away, the 
dull dreary winter came, and pauper childhood knew so 
much of cold and hunger, that, by the time it crept 
about that barren yard in frost and snow, the nettle had 
drooped quite away, and the dock had rotted in the 
winter's wind. 



In the meanwhile, beyond the worjchouse walls 
matters had progressed hopefully. Grandly indepen- 
dent as I have said, Bfary Hart would not hear one 
word of the honest brewer's and Mrs. Tunn's proposal 
of living permanently vnih them ; but after due con- 
sideration and consultation she opened a small school 
for the village children in one of Tobit's cottages, and 
eked out its narrow income by keeping the brewery 
ledgers. Further, too, her spinet and books were borne 
conspicuously to her cottage, in the largest brewery 
cart, and not only alforded much comment to Solon- 
consideration, but a fine theme for Tobit when alone 
with his barrels. Moreover, too, by some strange sort of 
proceeding, which, with all my logic, I cannot fathom, 
nooks in the cottage pantry — empty over night — ^would 
hold such things, next morning, as a fat duck, a 
delicate chicken, or a savoury ham ; and the closet's 
empty jars be filled with nice preserves; the plates hold 
an astounding cake ; the cellar, a small barrel of XXX ; 
and empty bottles be exchanged for those filled with 
delicate cowslip wine, made after the famed recipe. 
The reader may be more cunning than I am in solving 
such domestic necromancy. As for the necromancy of 
heart in the childhood of Organfull, tJiai was still more 
wonderful. Urchins that had been an eye-sore to the 
stately and aristocratic Nubbs, as he passed the street 
comers, were now no longer seen ; but, with Mary Hart 
in her little school, progressed marvellously in learning ; 
danced, on holiday afternoons, to the lively tunes she 
played upon her old spinet; or learned to sing; or out 
with her on the breezy marshland, helped her to gather 
plants for drying, and hear from her lips their nature's 
pretty history. And Solon-wisdom and policy were 
not now exactly in their old position ; for popular parish 
opinion had veered about, owing to certain strange 
whispers afloat beyond the workhouse walls ! 

Injustice often makes a pathway to pure justice. 
The day that Mr. Tapper had so recommended practical 
application of the rod to pauperism, Mrs. Tapper, in 
her peepings, had discovered such flagrant sins in the 
led^^or, as to afibrd due ground for strenuous curtain 
lectures. Upon the nightly delivery of which, Mr. Tap- 
per adjourned to the ale-house; from thence, by a very 
naturud transition, had been carried to the county jail for 
debt ; and from thence had come down, by easy stages, to 
the workhouse. Once practically under the administra- 
tion of Flint and Progg, his opinions essentially 
changed. He therefore pretty quickly came forth, and 
publicly announced in the village, that there was 
much secret consternation within the workhouse walls ; 
for Madge, having been cruelly beaten, had run away, 
and could nowhere be found. Tobit sent messengers 
in search of her; and, after two days, she was found 
some twelve miles from Organfull, exhausted by starva- 
tion, in the midst of a desolate swamp. Borne to 
Mary's home, she whispered, that because she had 
stolen some bread for little Tim, who was imprisoned 
in an outhouse, she had been dreadfully punished by 
both Flint and Progg. Neither Tobit's indignation, 
nor popular indignation, could stand this. A magistrate 
was summoned ; the workhouse entered at an unex- 
pected hour, and poor little Tim found in a phed, naked, 
bruised, and delirious with fever. The case was so 
flagrant as to warrant the immediate suspension of 
Progg, Flint, and Bump ; and, upon further inquiry, 
the committal of the two former, for trial, at the next 
assizes, on both charges of cruelty and gross peculation. 

Ilecovered from the delirium of the fever, it was yet 
clear to all, that the pauper child's young life was 
ebbing fast. A year's cnielty and wrong had done its 
direful work. But Mary tried to make this ebbing life 
a happy one; a prelude to the beautiful and merciful 
in heaven. Yes ; and she talked of this heaven to the 
child— a heaven never heard of within the workhou?e 
walls. And it being June time, poor Madge, when she 



grew better, fetched fresh blooming lilies from the 
mere ; and weeping Tobit cropped budding roses from 
the brewery thatch, to strew and blend together on the 
bed of death. And one night when he nestled to Mary's 
heart, when his flaxen curls covered like a veil the 
drooping face of Madge, little Tim asked Mary still 
more of heaven. "Are there rods there and black 
places?" 

** Nothing but what is beantifol and good, for God is 
there, my baby." 

"Ay, then 111 crop lilies there for yon and Madge — 
that I will." He nestled closer, and his hands moved 
as if they cropped the flowers already. With his last 
thoughts thus hovering over our earth's ^ype of purity 
and loveliness, the child's young spirit lightly passed 
heavenward. 

Six years have now gone by, daring which "aiming 
high" has supplanted "aiming low" ofllcialiBm in the 
Union-house of Organfull. All this time it has been 
the Hart matronship, assisted by worthy coadjatoin ; for 
Nubbs* Nix, and Bull, at last heartily ashamed of their 
"aiming low" policy, condescended to be taught by the 
knowledge of honest Tobit Tunn,and learn t^t official- 
ism, to bear out the purposes of a just law, muH \ye 
instructed instead of ignorant. None happier than the 
workhouse children, for they have been taught many 
things of the beautiful world beyond the workhouse 
walls. Within them too is now a gay flowered garden, 
where the roses grow apace and the honeysuckle 
flourishes in the sun, where once the dock and nettle 
died down and perished in the winter's wind ; and 
Mary's pretty tunes on the old spinet come gaily there, 
through her open parlour casement. Once a year, they 
and the village children have cake and tea and ale 
beneath the brewery thatch ; and after that, going with 
silent steps to the old churchyard, they strew fresh 
roses and lilies above the grave of little l^m ; and the 
grand organ playing soft and slow, they half tmney its 
notes are angel-whispers, telling of the dead child's 
happiness in heaven. 

My moral is therefore this. Let Government educat*- 
its officiali^nn, if it would haw iu laws adminiHered in 
a spxHt of justice and wisdom. 

SlLVEBrSN. 



THE PREACHING EPIDEMIC OP SWEDEN. 

BY MART HOWITT. 

OxE of the most singular psychological phenomena of 
the present day has occurred in Sweden ; and as but 
little, if anything, is known of it by the British public 
at large, I think it will be interesting to the readers of 
this Journal to lay before them such information as I 
have been able to obtain on the subject. 

That portion of southern Sweden formerly called 
Smaland, and which now comprises the provinces of 
Kalmar, Wexio, and Jbnkopping, though one of tl»e 
poorest parts of the kingdom, is inhabited by a laborious 
and contented people. Their lot, which is one of ex- 
treme suffering and privation, is rendered endurable to 
them by their natural simplicity of character and, deep 
religious feeling. About sixty years ago, a very strong 
religious movement took place among them, which, for 
political reasons, or otherwise, government thought fit 
to put a violent stop to, and with great difficulty it was 
done. Whether there be a predisposition among these 
simple but earnest people for religious excitement, we 
cannot tell ; but certain it is, that at the commence- 
ment of 1842 the singular phenomenon of which we arc 
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a^H>ot to speak made its appearance among them ; and 
fr«.»m iU rapid spread, and apparently contagious 
chaiacier, and from the peculiar nature of its manifesta- 
tionii, it was popularly called the Preaching Epidemic. 
Dr. J. A. Butsch, Bishop of Skara, in Westgothland, 

< vroie a long letter on this subject to Dr. C. F. Wingird, 
Archbishop of Upsala, and Primatt of all Sweden, 
which letter is considered so perfectly authority on the 

I matter, that it is published in an appendix to Arch- 
biAhop Wingird's "Review of the Church of Christ," an 
excellent little work, which has been translated into 

I Bnglish by Q. W. Carlson, Chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy in London, a gentleman of great erudition 
and aeeqmpliflhments. To this letter we shall have 
frequent occasion to refer. 

The reader will naturally a.^k, as the. bishop himself 
d ^e<i, what is the Preaching Epidemic ? What it really 
was nobody as yet has lieen able to nay. Among the 
peasantry the most geneml belief was, that it was an 
immediate Divine miracle, in order to bestow grace on 
KQch as were aftticted with the disease ; and as a means 
of warning and exhortation to those who saw and heard 
the patients. Among others, somewhat above the class 
of peasants, many denied altogether the existence of the 
dliease, declaring the whole to be either intentional 
deception in the desire of gain and notoriety ; or else 
self-delosion, produced partly by an overstrained 
religious feeling, or by that pasnion of imitation which 
U common to* the htfman mind. The bishop hiroBclf 
wu of opinion that it was a disease, originally physical, 
but affecting the mind in a peculiar manner. He 
arrived at this eoncluaion by attentively studying the 
phenomenon itself. At all events, bodily nicknefls was 
an ingredient in it, as was proved from the fact tliat, 
although every one affected by it, in describing the 
eommeneement of their state, mentioned a spiritual 
excitement as its original cause, close examination 
proved that an internal bodily disorder, attended by 
piin, had preceded or aoeompanied this excitement. 
Beaidss, there were persons who, against their own will, 
were affected by the quakinx fits, which were one of its 
moMt striking early outward symptoms, without any 
previous Teligions excitement ; and these, when sub- 
j?cted to medical treatment, soon recovered. 

The bishop must be a bold man, and not afraid of 
ridicnie ; for, though writing to an archbishop, he pays 
that though he will not give the di^a<«c a name, still he 
ir.ll ventnre to express an opinion; which opinion is, 
toat the disease corresponds very much with what he 
baa heard and read respectin/r the eifccls of animal mag- 
netism. He says thai ho carefully studied the effect of 
sulphar and the magnet upon several sick persons, and 
fotmd the symptoms of the Preaching Epidemic to cor- 
rwpoadwith the effectof animal magnet ism, as given in 
JClage'a *' yerntch einer DarHdlnng dfs Animaliitchen 
MagnHiMmuM aU Ifeilmittd." In both canes there was 
an tocrcase of activity of the nervous and muscular 
4y«tem ; and, further, frequent heavinci^s in the head, 
heat at the pit of the stomach, prickling seupation in 
the extremities, convulsions and quakings ; and, finally, 
the falling, frequently with a deep groan, into a pro- 
f.Kxnd fainting fit or trance. In this trance, the patient 
was in so perfect a state of inseuHibility to outward 
impressions, that the loudest noise or sound would not 
awaken him, nor would he feel a needle thrust deeply 
iaty bis body. Mostly, however, durin:^ this trance, he 
woold bear qaestlona addressed to him, and reply to 
tbem; and, which was extraordinary, invariably in these 
replicK applied to every one tlie pronoun (hou. The 
power of speech, too, in this state, was that of great 
eloquence, lively declamation, and the command of 
morh pnrer Uuuruage than was usual, or apparently pos- 
sible, for him in his natural stato. The invariable 
AMiertioDa of all the patients, wh^'n in this state, were, 
tbat tb^ were exceedingly well, and that they had 



never been so happy before; they declared that the 
words they spoke were given to them by some one else, 
who spoke by them. Their disposition of mind was 
pious and calm; they seemed predisposed for visions 
and predilections. Like the early Quakers, they had 
an aversion to certain words and phnuscs, and testified 
in their preaching against ** places of amusement. 
gaming, excess in drinking," may-pole festivities, gay 
clothing, and the crooked combs which the peasant 
women wear in their hair, and which, no doubt, were 
objects of vanity and display. 

There was in some families a greater liability to this 
strange influence than in others ; it was greater also in 
children and females than in grown-up people and 
men ; and amongst men, those of a sanguine choleric 
temperament were most susceptible. The patients in- 
variably showed a strong desire to be together, and 
seemed to feel a sort of attraction, or spiritual affinity, 
to each other. In places of worKhip, they would all sit 
together; and it was remarked that when a person 
afflicted with the Preaching Epidemic was questioned 
about the disease in himself individually, he always 
g^vc his answer on behalf of them all ; and thus said 
" we " where the inquirer naturallv expected " /." 

From these facU the learned bishop infers that the 
Preaching Epidemic belonged to that class of operations 
which have oecn referred to animal magnetism. He 
says that, whatever may be the cause of this singular 
agency or influence, no doubt exists of its always pro- 
ducing a religious state of mind, which w^» strengthened 
by the apparently miraculous operations from within. 
He goes then into the question, whether the religious 
impression produced be in accordance with the esta- 
blished notions of the operations of "grace on the 
heart," and decides this not to be the case, because " the 
excited person, immediately after ho begins to quake, 
experiences an unspeakable peace, joy, and blessedness, 
not on account of new-bom faith through atoning grace, 
but by a certain immediate and miraculous influence 
from Ood." These are the bishop's own words. But 
with the polemical question we have nothing to do. 
However, the bishop goes on to say, that, " whatever 
the origin of the disease may be, it characterises itself 
by Christian language, and makes its appearance with 
manytrulyChristian thoughts and feelings;" and that, 
"probably, the disease has universally met with some- 
thing Christian, previously implanted in the heart to 
which it has, in an exciting way, allied itself." 

With respect to the conduct and conversation of the 
patients, during the time of their seizure, he says he 
never saw anything which was improper, although 
many strange rumours to the contrary were circulated 
and believed, to the great disadvantngc of the roor 
people themselves. In the province of Elfsborg, where 
the disease prevailed to a prcat extent, bands of chil- 
dren and young people under its influence went about, 
Kinging what arc called Zion's-hymns, the effect of which 
was singularly striking, and even aflVctliit:. He says 
that to give a complete and detailed description of the 
nature of the disease would be difficult, ** because, like 
animal magnetism," — we use his own words — " it seems 
to be infinite in its modification and form." In the ; 
above-mentioned province of Elfsborg, it was often said, 
I "Such and such a person has begun to quake, but he 
has not as yet dropped down, nor has seen %isions, nor 
has preached.** 

This quaking, of which so much ifl said, appears to 
have bocn the first outward sign of the influcuoc : the 
inward- vision and the preaching being its consumma- 
tion; though when this couMimmation was reached, 
the fit mostly commenced by the same sign. Never- 
theless, in some piticnts the qunkin.,' decreased 
in proportion to the strength iihich the disease 
gained. These qnakings aNo seem to have, come on at 
the mention of certain words, the introduction of certain 
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ideas, or the proximity of certain persons or things, 
which in some mysterioas manner appeared inimical or 
unholy to the patient. Sometimes, also, those very 
words" and things which at first affected the patient 
ceased to do so as he advanced to the higher stages of 
the disease ; and other words or things, which hitherto 
had produced no effect, began to agitate him in the 
same way. One of the patients explained this circum- 
stance thus— that according as his spiritual being 
advanced upward, ** he found that there existed in him- 
self, and in the world, many things which were worse 
than that which previously he had considered as the 
worst" In some cases the patients were yiolently 
affected by the simple words, ^'yes/' and "no;" the 
latter worn in particular was most painful and repulsive 
to them, and has freauently been described by them as 
" one of the worst demons, tied with the chains of 
darkness in the deepest abyss.'* It was remarked also 
that they frequently acted as if they had a strong 
temptation to speak falsehood, or to say more than they 
were " at liberty to say." They would therefore exhort 
each other to speak the truth ; and so frequently an- 
swered dubiously, and even said they did not know, 
when a contrary answer might have been confidently 
expected, that an unpleasant impression was frequently 
produced on the mind of the hearer ; and some persons 
imbibed from this very circumstance unfavourable ideas 
of their truthfulness ; when, in fact, this veiy caution 
and hesitation was a peculiarity of the disease. 

In the province of Skaraboig, the bishop says he 
has seen several persons fall at once into the trance, 
without any preparatory symptom. In the provincs of 
ElfsboTg, the patients preached with their eyes open, 
and standing ; whilst in his own province of Skaraborg, 
he himself saw and heard them preaching in a recum- 
bent posture, and with closed eyes, and altogether, as 
far as he could discover, in a state of perfect insensibility 
to outward impressions. He gives an account of thi^ 
preaching-girls in the parish of Wamham, of ages 
varying from eight to twelve. This account, but prin- 
cipally as relates to one of them, we will lay before the 
reader. 

It was shortly before the Christmas of 1842, when he 
went, together with a respectable farmer of the neigh- 
bourhood, the Bev. Mr. Linqvist, and the Rev. Mr. 
Smedmark, to the cottage where a child lived, who, by 
all accounts, had advanced to the highest stage of the 
disease. Many persons, besides himself and his friends, 
were present. As regards all the three children, he 
says tnat, for their age, as is generally the case in 
Sweden, they were tolerably well-informed on religious 
matters, and could read well. They were naturally of 
good disposition, and now, since thev had been subject to 
the disease, were remarkable for their gentleness and 
quiet demeanour. Their manners were simple> as those 
of peasant children ; but, being bashful and timid, were 
not inclined to give much description of their feelings 
and experience ; still, from the few words they spoke, it 
was evident that, like the rest of the peasantry and 
their own relatives, they considered it a divine influence, 
but still asserted that they knew not exactly what to 
think either of themselves or their situations. When 
in the trance, they declared tbat they were exceedingly 
well ; that they never had been so cheerful, or felt so 
much pleasure before. On being awoke, however, 
they complained, sometimes even with t>ears, of weak- 
ness in the limbs, pain in the chest, headache, et-c. 

In the particular case of the one child to which we 
have referred, the symptoms were precisely the same : 
there came on, in the first place, a violent trembling or 
quaking of the limbs, ana she fell backwards with so 
much violence as to give the spectator a most painful 
sensation—but no apparent injury enttued. The patient 
was now in the trance, or state of total unconsciousness ; 
and this trance, which lasted several hours, divided 



itself into two stages, acts, or scenes, totally different in 
character. In the first place, she rose up violently, and 
all her actions were of a rapid and violent character. 
She caught at the hands of the people round her ; some 
she instantly flung aside, as if the effect produced by 
them was repugnant to her; others she held gently, 
patted, and rubbed softly ; and these the people called 
"good hands." Sometimes she made algns, as if she 
were pouring out something, which she appeared to 
drink ; and it was said by her father and another man 
present, that she could detect any one in the company 
who haid been dram-drinking ; and she would in this 
way represent every glass he had taken. She went 
through — ^for what purpose it seems impossible to say — 
the operation of loading, presenting, and firing « gun, 
and performed most dramatically a pugilisUc combat, 
in which she alone sustained and represented the action 
of both parties ; she likewise acted the part of a person 
dressing ; and what rendered all this most extraordinary 
was, that, though she was but a simple, bashful peasant 
child, clad in her peasant's dress — a sheep-skin jacket — 
yet all her actions and movements were free, and full of 
the most dramatic effect : powerful and vigorona when 
representing manly action, and so indescribably grace- 
ful, and easy, and full of sentiment, when personating 
female occupations, as to amaze the more cultivated 
spectators ; and, as the Bishop says, to be " far more 
like the motions of an image in a dream than a cie&tnre 
of flesh and blood." Another circumstance is peculiar : 
although these children differed from each other in 
their natural statei yet, while under the influence of the 
disease, their countenances became so similar as greatly 
to resemble each other. 

To return now to the child who had advanced into 
the second stage of the trance ; this was characterized 
by a beautiful calmness and quietness uf demeanour 
and conntenanoe ; and with her arms folded meekly on 
her breast, she began to preach. Her manner in speak- 
ing was that of the purest oratory; her tones were 
earnest and solemn, and the language of tbat high 
spiritual character which, when awake, it would have 
been impossible for her to use. 

The little discourse ran somewhat as follows, for 
the bishop noted it down on his return home : — 

" My friends, let us turn from the evil of our ways ; 
let us, my friends ! The Saviour wishes it. Think 
how pleasant it would be to come to him ; and if we 
would, we might. He does not desire that any one 
should perish : from the lowest depths of hell all may 
be saved, and come to him. How pleasant it will be to 
come to him ; to receive our wedding-garments, and sit 
down with him. Oh, how pleasant that will be I 

" But if we will not turn to him, we commit a great 
sin and grieve him. Think, if he meet us with taigxy 
looks ; think, if he bid us go to the left side I to the 
place of darkness, where we are separated from him ' 
Knock gently, knock gently, my friends, and he will 
certainly open to you. 

" Then let us now, my dear friends, raipe a sigh — a 
good sigh — which shall penetrate through the clouds to 
the Saviour ! Let us go in the narrow way ; let ns go 
iu the thorny path! Will you not go there 1 Then 
1 will go there by myself alone; but go you also, and do 
not think that it is painful ! It is not painful, if we 
only go to the Saviour ! And though I am young, and 
my words arc those of a child, yet you must believe 
them. Although they are the words of a child, they 
are meant for your well-bei^ ! For God's sake, believe 
them, dear friends !" 

Such were some of the words of the child, who, in this 
extraordinary state, had something saint-like in her 
appcai'ance. Her utterance was soft and clear ; not a 
word was retracted or repeated ; and her voice, which 
in her waking state had a peculiar hoarseness, had now 
A wonderful brilliancy and clearness of ton's, which pro* 
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daeed great effect. The whole assembly obserrcd the 
deepest Bilenoe, and many wept. 

These children, during all the time they were subject 
to this influence, had, as the parents stated, tolerably 
good appetites, although they were particular as to the 
food they ate, taking by preference milk and fruit, 
especially dried apples and cherries, of which it was 
necessary for the parents to keep a good stock. 

The bishop tells us that these children were cured by 
medicines which he himself procured for them. The 
disease, according to his account, was frequently cured 
thus, though generally in its earlier stages. He does 
not anywhere state that death was the consequence of it; 
though he says that the patient sometimes foretold his own 
death. He tells us that mnny of the "quaking people*' 
were taken to the hospitals, and on their arrival 
there were found to be free from any symptom of the 
disease whatever; but scarcely had they returned home, 
when it again appeared in its full force. Many indi- 
viduals also, by means of a firm will and a faithful 
cndearoar to counteract it, succeeded in doing so. 
Others, on the contrary, from their belief of the disease 
being' of a divine character, became predisposed for the 
contagion, both bodily and mentally ; and thus, being 
attacked, helped to make it worse by their own super- 
ptition and submission to it. 

He concludes by saying, that as the phenomenon in 
queitton lay out of the sphere of human knowledge and 
experience, its extraordinary and miraculous character 
stmek the mind with awe, which produced a very 
general religions movement among the perfectly heal thy 
portion of the community. The consequence of this has 
been to send multitudes of persons to the churches and 
meeting-houses, who otherwise would never have gone 
there ; and in many instances it haseffected the most vital 
change in life and sentiments. Many a one has thus 
become a diligent reader of the Scripture.^, and has 
been weaned from drunkenness and other vices ; and 
showy dresses, crooked combs, dancing, and the much- 
abhorred May-pole merriment, in many parts, have 
fUlon into disuse. The bishop himself saw by the road- 
aide a May-pole which had been cut down from this 
cause, and he also knew a poor man who gained his 
livelihood by fiddling, who burned his violin, that it 
might not be a cause of sin to himself or others. How 
like is this to many a passage in the books of the early 
Quakers ! 

In the province of Skaraborg aione, where the 
disease did not prevail so generally as in other parts, 
the number of persons affected by it amounted, in 1843, 
to from two to three thousand ; and in this province 
many healthy people, particularly boys, gave themselves 
out as belonging to this class, and rambled from place 
to placet making religious harangues, and thus gaining 
a gr>od livelihood* These impoaters were often mistaken 
for the preaching-diseased, and through their means 
honest afflicted persons were brought into discredit, and 
often made to suffer. 

As in the case of the Bishop of Skara, the elergy, 
throughoat the districts where the disease prevailed, 
used all the means in their power to put a stop to it, 
hot in vain ; the governors of the provinces then inter- 
fered. Medical men were sent out ; many of the patients 
plaeed in hospital^ and others were attended at home ; 
and by the end of 1843, the disease had almost ceased 
to exist Nothing of the kind seems to prevail at 
present : but as I am informed by a Swedish clergy- 
man, the good effect produced by it on the minds of 
maay an otherwise hardened sinner, remiuns to testify 
of ii« truth and reality, although no one, whether learned 
ia the science of physical or spiritual life, can yet 
explain the eauve and natoro of this extraordinary 
mental phenomenon. 
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EUROPE'S HOPE IN THE NEW YEAB. 

B7 TH0XA8 OOOPEPw 
Author of " The Purgatory ofSvieldet." 

What, though the Old Year saw the hallowed mound 
Where Kosciusko grandly sleeps, hemmed round 
With things of thrall, for guards ; and their base trick 
Triumphant — ^the proud Czar and guileful Mettemich 1 

Albeit no hand 

Be on the brand. 
He waits. Young Year ! — the teeth-clenchcd Pole — 
To read on thy prophetic scroll, 
If thou givest a day — for Fatherland ! 

Wilt thou tread the banks of the crag-browed Rhine, 

And hear no music but praise of the vine 1 

In the land of thought tney will sing thee strains 

That tell how they long to burst their chains; 

And if thou comest, to say, " Tis time 

To work out freedom unstained by crime ! " 

The workmen are ready in that thought-clime. 

Still unextinguished shalt thou iind 
Tell's spirit in his brethren's mind ; 
Free, as o'er Alps the eagles soar. 
They hold their birthright, as of yore ; 
And ne'er shall Tell's bold brethren bow 
Before another Gesler now. 

What of the birth-lands of undying stoiy — 

Rome and Athena's democratic gloiy) 
Behold I the "triple tyrant's" throne 
A tribune's seat well-nigh hath grown : 
Or, he who fills it reads the si^, — 
From out the new book Sibyllme, — 
That warns the growing Mind's old foe — 
" Back ! for thou shalt no further go ! " 
And, though to Qreece, from Othman freed, 
A mock-king's yoke hath been decreed, — 
Vain shall barbarian struggle be 
To hold the land of Liberty ! 

Bold Swedes, amid their forest pines. 

Say that thou com'st. Young Year, with signs 

Of equal laws for peasant men. 

For thane, and clerk, and citizen. 

With more than hope they wait the boon 

Already by None brothers won. 

Is all hope crushed for France, by his nerved hand 
Who graspeth sway so sleekly bold — 
That dynast new, in king-craft old — 

The shrewdest pupil of shrewd Talleyrand t 

True Frenchmen know that power of thrall. 
Though propped by bastion, fort, and wall. 

Is ever brittle as a rope of sand ! 

Beyond the Pyrcnasan hills, 
Though anarch breath the region fills. 
Twin noble nations surely germ 
With spirits that to quell the storm 
Shall meekly rise. Be thine, Young Year, 
The work such progeny to rear, — 
And page thy annal, for the good, 
" Dawn of Hesperian brotherhood.'* 

Alas ! young woe-bringer to Erin's shore, — 

Our song of hope thou changest to distress ! 
All English hearts indignantly deplore 

Their rulers' course of g^lty heartlessness 
To brother millioiis--eounted less than slaves. 

Because uncared for, either for their toil, 
Or nobler use : held dwellers 'cross the waves 

For idlers to make prey of, and a spoil ! 
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Fell Famine leading by her gaunt right hand, 

Now, as thou touchest on that fated strand, — 

We shudder at the vision, and forefcar 

What penance for our crime a future year. 

With Justice linkt, retributive may bring. 

Oh, that while Science o'er the world doth fling 

Her giant arms, subversive of the strength 

Of rocks, contracting space and weary length 

Of time unto one Present, — and earth fraught 

Becomes with new-found nerves to bear Man's thought 

To Man, in moments, where our sires toiled days, — 

Enlightened justice may our councils raise 

To loftiest, wisest effort that shall free 

Our brothers from this direst agony I 

Nor there have end ; but in the future provo 

A bond of mutual and fraternal love — 

Cementing, as in children of one mother, 

Heart of the Saxon to each Keltic brother. 



THE VERDICT OF THE POOR. 

BT XnWARD TOUL. 

Sits a maid upon a stone. 
Singing slow in under-tone : 
Comes a man across a moor, — 
He is old, and lame, and poor. 

" Riches are a glorious boon. 
As is aught beneath the moon." 
Thus the maid, upon the stone, 
Singeth slow, in under-tone. 

'* Not for hoarding ; — daily care 
Dwells where hoarded riches are : — 
Not for wasting ;— sinful deed 
Squanders what the wretched need. 

" But for giving ; — God above 
Gives to all men in his love. 
Hoard or«quander, — desperate sin 
Thy sad heart hath drunken in." 

Came the man across the moor, — 
He was old, and lame, and poor; 
And the maid, upon the stone. 
Spake him thus, in under-tone : — 

." Here is gold ; — the wretched feel 
Miseries which the rich can heal." 
But, abashed, he hangs his head, 
Asking not another's bread. 

" Heav'n hath daughters— daughters threc^ 
And one's name is Charity ; 
She is fair, but more I prize 
Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 

" Mercy treads with glorious feet ;" — 
Thus he makes her answer meet — 
" She is fair, but most I prize 
Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 

" Indu^'try will up and strive; 
Idleness will never thrive : 
Sluggard heart will lose its shame, 
Begging alms in Holy name. 

" Justice, for the young and old ; — 
Give them thcU^— not rich men's gold ; 
Age has won it8 right to rest ; 
Honest work is young man's quest. 

" JusTioK, and no man is poor, 
Tliough another owncth more." — 
Thus the old man made reply. 
Taking nought of Charity. 



UttetBtB Tsiotitt. 

The Elevation of the People, Moral, Instructional, and 

Social. By Rev. Thokas Milneb. London : Snow. 
This is an excellent and useful work, written in an 
earnest and liberal spirit, and with great knowledge of the 
in\portant subject on which it treats. No pains or research 
have been spared in collecting material from which to pre- 
sent a clear view of the present state of the people, and the 
means for their social and moral improvement and 
elevation. One only regret we find in going through 
its eloquent and able pages, which is, that the author 
does not faithfully record and acknowledge the sources 
whence he 'draws so much valuable matter. We can 
recommend the book nevertheless as a storehou.ec of 
knowledge and facts, inestimable to all thc^e who wish 
to assist in improving and elevating the people. In 
order to give an idea of the style of the work and the 
author's mode of reasoning, we select the following 

passages : — 

" More than two millions added to the stated number of horoe- 
dwellcrs in the space of ten years 1 This is a fact involving fiscal 
and moral considerations, -which equally demand the attention of 
the civil government and the Church of Christ. The accession, 
too, in process, year after year, challenges the serious notice of 
political economists and the friends of religion. The laws of Pro- 
vidence, in obedience to which the nation multiplies, are not evil 
in themselves. It is vicious legislation, human improvidence, or 
popular degeneracy, that renders tlieir operation disastrous. Kot 
as a curse did the decree of heaven announce to (he patriarch a 
people sprung from his loins, plentiful as the sand and numerous 
as the stars. It was the promise of a blessing, at the prospect of 
which his mind expanded with satisfaction and swelled into 
triumph. • • * But there i« room to speak of an overgrown 
population with nervous anxiety, to mourn over its increase, 
and apprehend danger f^om the masses, when legislation pro- 
vides no adequato outlet, places unjust restriction upon the 
food of a cooped-up nation, and no commensurate provision is 
made for the attainment of mental culture and of the bread 
of life. We have, then, an ill-fed, ill-clad, wretchedly-housed, 
and wrongly-directed populatiou'-as much a pest as the reverse is 
an honour. This is not. however, ¥rith us at least, a necessary evil. 
Whatever measure of it we have must be regarded as a penalty 
self-provoked and not arbitrarily inflicted. The resources posf c^scd 
by the nation, to provide for its ovrn physical, mental, and moral 
wantSt have been restrained by partial enactments, or kept in- 
active by voluntanr indifference ; and hence we have no reason to 
murmur at Providence, but to accuse ourselves. To aim at re- 
trieving the consequences of past neglect and ii^ustice, to endeavour 
to keep pace with the need of the community, is now the special 
duty of society ; and to be stimulated to its discharge, too roach 
prominence cannot be given to the fact, that with the revolution of 
every year there are hundreds of thousands added to the general 
*88Tegate of (he dwellen on our soil." 

There is sound wisdom in the following remarks. 

"Generally speaking, it is one of our national misfortunes at 
present, if it be not a national disgrace, that those to whom the 
country commits its childhood occupy a low social status. Tho 
village schoolmaster ranks with the parish clerk and constable ; 
and tlie intelligent teacher in towns Idgs far behind the thriving 
shopkeeper and prosperous merchant in public estimation. The 
incompetency of such officials has undoubtedly contributed to this 
effect, and the eifect helps to perpetuate the cause; for an inferior 
standing in society and a scanty remuneration will operate to repel 
from the office those who are best adapted to fulfil its functions, 
unless stern necessity compels it. But independently of all defici- 
ency in the class of instructors, it is plain that the national mind 
has imbibed loose and grovelling vie«s in relation to the office, 
however unexcepUonably conducted. Who are treated with less 
consideration than the tribe of governesses by the aristocracy of 
wealth f » • * The vice — for it deserves no better name— is exten- 
sively prevalent and of long standing. Wlien BosweU wrote to his 
father. Lord Auchiiileck, to inform him that he was coming down to 
Scotland with Dr. Johnson, the old Scotch Judge lifted up hia hands 
in profound astonishment, exclaiming, * Our Jamie's clean aff the 
howksnow. Would ony body believe ill he's bringing down a domi- 
nie wi' him — anauld dominie J' It is time for »-uch views, betraying 
ignorance and folly, to be abandoned. The circumstances around 
us demand tliat wo judge rigliteous Judgment. Doing so, the 
mature — whether heads of families, or simple members of society — 
will warmly appreciate the service that aims to frame aright the 
intellectual and moral character of the rising race, will adequately 
remunerate it, and will hold those in reputation who competently 
engage in it, second, indeed, to none in their status in the aorial 
scale. In proportion as this is done, an inducement will bs 
afforded to well- qualified labourers to appear in the field, working 
for the nation's advance, averting household disaster, diminishing 
the public burdens, and promoting a more general prosperity. Let 
us learn a lesson from the Athenians— their greatest men were 
schoolmasters." 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNBCTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

/* thiM department qfour Journal we mean not only to slate candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
f\f impartanee, but skaU endeavour, as far as in ils lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
jftumalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes -be they rich or 
poor, he they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob a//, a»rf we desire to work with aW.— Eds. 



Frox the mnhitade of kind and suggestive letters \Uiich we 

'■ )ii»f rewivfd, and for which wo beg here to thank the writers, 

«e select the following as containing much inateriQl for solid 

t>f 1 jht. We thank our " Well-Wisher** for his postscript to the 

.love letter, the liints in which, we think, have already been 

I ALti'lupon. 

|| To M*. AND Mas. WlLLUM HOWITT. 

I London, Jan. 7th, IS*/. 

Thiisbs,— On the oomroenccment of your Journal, which I 
Vjin: should prosper, I am tempted to offer a few suggestions 
T .^t may perliaps help forward the p;reat object wliich you have at 
I i-art — the elevation of the working-classes among our fellow- 
r pantrymen to health and happiness. Much hos already been s:ud 
iO TOUT &nt number on the sources of evil to this class, andintem- 
'-TAoee is not wholly left out. But, friends, the first great step 
'•> the improrement of the masses, and without which no fur- 
lL« r'ltep will ever be eifectually taken, must be the fixing down, 
10 1 the barhnff up, of the floodgates of inebriety ; it mnst 
tit-cln with the dosmg up of the drinking-shop tor ever ; the 
rraa<tioa'of taverns to the smallest number consistent with the 
cii3 lenience of ttrangcre and travellers ; the strict enforcement 
of reaMnaUe bonus on all these establishments tliroughout the 
vorkisg-dsys of the week, and the non-admission of any but 
itrjii^n and travellers, dnring anv hour of tlio twenty-four 
p(rt.uning to the Lord's Bay; on which day, holy as it is, more 
ru\, perl^p»,thas on any other day, is incurred in the way of 
lutrmpi^rance. I am no teetotaller, friends. I know not of 
s£> good thing given to us of God needing to be rejected on 
yrncnd principles. Neither reason, nature, or scripture, teacli 
n" iny foeh doctrine. To the pure, all tilings (eatable or drink- 
i' U»; are pure ; only let our moderation be known unto all 
!:.<ii. At the same tinw, no blame attaches to him who thinks 
1* conoeraa hia safety entirdy to abstain from fermented liquors ; 
iiX, on the contrary, his total abstinence is in him pmisc- 
vurthy; and it certainly will not Ic^en his merit, if he presume 
t*i to mearare others by his own standard ; nor to dictate to 
thmt* vho, on his own shallow pounds of argumeutntion, are 
r. <h better iudgea of the question th:in h(; can be. Let thc&e 
Ujjuni be saleable on working-days by ail jMin-oDs ^^lu) cl.uo^c 
*.'j deal in them, but on a vigorously poual condition tiii'it n(;uc 
r< Goasvmed in the shop. Beer carried home, and shared with 
»!• vifr,will never, I should hope, create intemperance; but as 
to children, they undoubtedly need it not, and ought never in 
(iuldhood and youth to taste of such liqttors. 

Justly, friends, do you insist on the chums of labour being 

r rvdi^d. Woe to him who ^ndeth the fare of the poor, and 

- fraadeth the workman of his jus>t hire ! But the ohiiins of a 

▼:fr and fiunily, on the workman himself, arc still Ktronc,''erthnn 

^f hi« cUinis on his employer. Toward them tiiere shonhl be 

& Ime sUaug c i than death ! Yet who are notorioiudy, among 

V <;kiren, the most negligent of children and wives P Are they 

3ot the abk«t mechanica, the largest earners of wages P This, 

'{. 'ads, should be the first snbjcct of agitation, and of pelitiun, 

' V the worldng-claascs ; the drying np of the sources of 

trxptatioo ; the dosing of drinking-shops, and, in its s^-qucnee, 

'■f pawn-shops, and of prison-houj'f^s. For not a i\<> .-.l can be 

TtVrLained, tlui full one-lialf the misery and crime in oar 

xitirj incident to the lower claques, is gendere-d by the vioc* of 

yjm^nnce. Petition lor remedies against tlie ce«si>orjl and 

•^•ird drain! Yes! Let not that object be nf'.i^lected ; but l!u re 

. poi«oo viler, and more fatal, thau what proceed^t thenre ; it 

u tCr.poison oi the bcer-drinldng-ahop, it i% t!ic pe-tilence of 

•b- /in- shop. The former may ihhlruy t!i.' Iwdy; the hitter 

»*a^ hody and soul to the abyss I They who will not help tliem- 

••iies cannot be holpen. Let the working- ela!i'^•^ help th«Mn- 

«Ji« IS this master question, of which tht y art* themselves iii< j^t 

fxtettiiveir the mMtcra. Let them commtnop and continue the 

afilatjoii, TOir after year if needs be, till the object be by Ictds- 

•ktyjn oUauied. Ne%er disheartened, let them never cciu»e fiom 



' the struggle ; since the strife itself will liave a powerful opera- 
tion in lessening the incUnation to resort to those seats of the 
drunkard and the scoffer, which, iu their desires and their 
efforts, the wotdd-bc temperate have already doomed to destruc- 
tion. Let churches and chapels, village-libraries and mecha- 
nics* institutions be opened on every Sabbath eve, and these will 
in time afford edification, and even recreation, infmitely higher 
to the once intemperate, than they ever had found amid tobacco 
fumes, bacchanalian songs, and poisonous potations I 

There is another remedy for the ills oi the working-classes, 
of which I think liighly, and wish tliat yon, ftionds, may think 
BO too, and undertake its cause ; I mean that of emigration ; 
not the emigration of capitalists to be fleeced and ruined. Persons 
of tliis latter description need no urging, and must judge for them- 
selves. But, hy migration to new colonies, men who can put their 
hands to any sort of labour in out-of>door work, cannot fail to im- 
prove tlieir condition. Theymay suffer somewhat at theoommencc- 
ment ; but probably not one-half of what both Scotch and Irish 
are suffering now ; and temperance and industiy will next to 
a certainty soon lead them to independence. The com- 
fortable log-house of a Canadian cottager, or farmer, will 
be a happy exchange for the cellar and the garret, in some 
noisome and noisy lane, or alley, of some crowded mart, where 
nature is never to be seen but in its deformity. And even if 
ague sometimes visit the log-House, .as at times it will, tliis 
I lielieve, who have myself seen some of those countries, has 
been owing to damp floors, wliich need never to be damp — for 
timber to floor there is in the same abundance as to build withal ; 
to chinks in the structure which need only to be closed with a 
little clay, or mortar ; or to un^htzed windows left open at night, 
in spring or autumn ; wliich, if glass be too exijeusive for the 
occupant to procure, may be remedied by a tight window-shutter 
having one small square, or rounded, piece of glass, in its centre, 
till lufjcrer means procure larger accommodation. Another 
cnnse tlierc i!« of tins malady, which is an abundant source of 
ini-i'liief in all moist climates, and that is, the neglect of changing 
damp shoes and stockinjrs, on petting home from out-of-door 
work. Ijet men be gniity of tliis nejjrlect anywhere, and they 
mtist anywhere take tlic consequences. Government will pro- 
b.tbly nlford some aid towards promoting this object ; but the 
tiling wanted is, a perpetual provision for enabling persons to 
eniii^rate. !Mi^i:ht not a saving fund be formed, wluch should 
enable a number of persons yearly to emigrate, proportioned to 
tlic sums paid in ; the emigrants before a certain period to be 
de?ignatea by lot ; and after that period taken by seniority of 
contribution ; but never exceeding, in the sum appropriated for the 
out-going expenditure, that proportion of the whole money paid 
in, wliich woidd be an ample security for the emigrants of the 
vc.ir succeeding; and so in perpetuity? 

I wish that "The Society of Friends" had turned their 
charity toward the higldands and isles of Scotland, rather than 
to Ireland ; for this one reason, which I flatter myself will not 
gi^e offence. Their projected noble contribution of £20,000, 
\i ould probably have remedied, or mainly remedied, the suffer- 
intrs of the former country ; whereas, among the millions of 
ill-fated Ireland, their charity may be lost as a drop in the 
ocoan ! The ills of Ireland are national, and perpetual. It is 
in)]K>s' iidc to doubt that famine stalks in Irelana, to a greater 
or less extent, ev( 7 year. Its prevailing institutions, the pre- 
valent iifnorance and indolence consequent thereon, the preeo- 
ciuiis niarriat^es fostered under the same svstem,. without the 
srliv'htest preparation, without rcffiirdto the decencies, not to say 
the comforts, of life ; i\\V9C circumstances, joined with the cup'*. 
of nbsentet'isra, and the wniit of uu i-llicieut poor-law which 
would comiK-l residcnc*', hti\e left the Irish multitude in a hulf- 
savR-re state, and ore e>er linnaiii'^ them up to the faniinr-poiut. 
Ix',:i.V.;itioa of the most scarcliini,' kind ran nhme remedy those 
ill** ; and \)e now hope soon to sec a lcj(islatioa that wiU be 
ctTective. Yours, 

A WlLL-WlSIIEtt. 
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ProareM €f the Co-operathe Ltague of London, — ^Thii associ- 
ation has eng^ed the large andelmntK Atted-uproom known 
as Farringdon Hall, King's Anns lard, Snow Mill, and they 
intend to make it their central station for the commencement of 
a vigorous plan of operations. On Monday eTcnings it will be 
open for lectures on subjects of general interest ; and on Wed- 
nesday, public meetings to explain the principles and obiects of 
the League, will be held. On the four remaining eyenings of 
the week, it will be the study of the Directors to provide instruc- 
tion and recreation both for members and the public. The 
lectures will commence on Monday, 18th inst. ; free admission 
will be given to members, and the charge to the public will be 
so small as to place knowledge witiiin the reach of all. At aU 
public meetings of the body, admission will be given without 
charge ; practical operations have already been commeuced, with 
a view to mitigate the sufferings of that distressed body of per- 
sona, the needle- women. A shirt manufactory has been established, 
and it has been found tliat shirts can be produced equal to tliQse 
sold by the Trade, and a clear profit of 40 per cent, at tlie same 
time be obtained for distribution among the work-people — surely 
this is a sufficient proof of the utility of co-operatiou. 

EttaJMitkmeni of a New Athenaum ai Warwick.^ This insti- 
tution was oi)cnea on Monday the 4th. The public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, it was crowded and enthusiastic. 
The chair was taken by Sir Charles Donghis, one of the borough 
members, supported by William CoUins, £sq.,the other member. 
After some introductory observations by the chairman, William 
Howitt addressed the meeting at great length, congratulating 
the inhabitants of Warwick on the establishment of such an 
institution amongst them ; he took occasion, from local associa- 
tions, to point out the vast advance made in the progress of 
knowl^ge, and of the nation, since those feudal ages in which 
the towers of the castle were reared. He took the character 
of the great hero of their liistory, Sir Guy, as a basis for the 
demonstration of this advance. Sir Guy, however fabulous 
were his exploits, was the true example of what was believed by 
the minstrels and chroniclers to be the perfection of human 
nature ; yet Sir Guy, after killing his quota of dragons, boars, 
giants, and the like, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Clirist, 
and came back to absent himself from his fiimily, and hew him- 
self out a den in a solitary rock. Such was the ignorance of the 
period. The ages of chivalry, in fact, over which Burke 
lamented, wera ages of brutal strength, in which the sense of 
right, of true religion and justice, was but beginning to struggle 
through the dense cloud of ignorance and superstition. Tne 
people were wretched serfs, dull as the clods they tilled, and 
crouching under the walls of one castle to escape the ravages 
and insults of the lord of another. Then began the dawn of 
the ages of ingenuity ; but for century after century this inge- 
nuity was only excited for the invention of weapons of destruc- 
tion, or of armour to ward it off. Oar museums and galleries 
of armoury are full of the works of those aces, in every species 
of curious but barbarous weapon that could i)e aimed at human 
life. Lastly came the g^at ages of combination, when the 
still developing powers of the numan intellect only produced 
inventions like tnat of gunpowder, and collected hosts against 
hosts for lawless slaughter. This lasted even to our own times, 
and had begun to destrov all faith in the Christian religion, 
because men began to believe that it had no power to arrest 
this destructive madness of what was called civilized man. But 
the last thirty years had changed the whole scene ; had vindi- 
cated ancient prophecy ; had re-established fahh in Christianity, 
by showing tnat it really did tend to improvement ; and had 
fixed itself with all its humanizing influences, deep in the 
human mind. The age of chivalry was gone ; but the age of 
steam was come, — ^the age of steam-enginry ; of steam-packetiy ; 
of raihroadry ; of mechanica-institutery, and of Athensefonuy, 
anv one of which was a cheap exchange for aU the ages of 
chivalry put together. 

Mr. Howitt then contrasted the characters of Queen Elizabeth 
and of Queen Victoria, as evidences of the striking advantages 
of dvilization. Elizabeth, as proved under the hands of her^Jf 
and her ministers in our archives, with all herfiime and abilities, 
was covered vrith the infamy of the most systematic political 
murders, — pre-eminent among them, that of the Scottish Queen. 
Victoria, on Uie other hand, living a life of domestic peaoe.and 
harmony before the nation, ond to whose mind a political mur- 
der would be as inconceivable as it would be revolting to the 

BgC- 

For all these evidences of wonderfiil advance, the speaker 
then drew the surest auguries of the rapid progress of the future 
apd of man, quoting Tennyson's lines, 



For I doubt not, through the ages one iaet«8sln|r pmpoM mas. 
And the thoughts of men arc widened with the procenof the 



^ The meeting responded most cnthuiiMtically to tliis address. 
Mr. Twamley, the active and popular magistrate, Mr. Charies 
Bedfem, Br. Jefferson, Mr. MoUady, and other speakers 
followed, with mncli vtried energy and homour, and Sir Chariea 
Douglas closed the meeting by some ailinifliUi exhortatiaiit to 
the study of the national history. £25 were handed in by some 
public-spirited individuals, and Sir Charles presented the ubrary 
with a neat number of useful works. The institatiaii ooaunenoes 
under tne best auspices. 



Exiraei of a letter from Nott9ngham^~~Jan, ItJL-Jt^^ianyn 
wero in the crowd of tne market, and saw sundry groupe teUing 
fortunes. Cows selling, or being sold, and operatives buving 
books, and one man roading to a large group in the midst ox the 
mud of the market-place. Good signs oi the times, these I 
Would that our own poor neighbours tiie Irish were ao em- 
ployed. In Dearden's back-shop there were four or five artisans 
en eUshabUle, buying an immense number of soiled Tolnmea, 
apparently for some humble book-society. They all looked 
like Elihu Burritts of a humbler kind ; but still of tlut dan. 
These aro all in their own sphere influential men, and are pro- 
ducing great effects. Success to them f 
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of the SOIREE of the MECHANICS' INSTITUTE 
in Liverpool: and also of the first SOIREE of 
the LEEDS REDEMPTION SOCIETY. 

An account of 

THE RAJAH OF SATTARA, 

from the pen of George Thompson; will appear in 
the next number. 
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A FEW DAYS' TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 

BT WIIiLIAH HOWIXT. 
(Continued from p. S6J 

From thU place we went over hill and ralley towaida 
Rodenfitein, the scene of the Legend of the Wild Hunts- 
man. At noon we sate down under a large old oak on 
a wild hiU-aide, scattered with a few such trees, and with 
great masses of rock. It was most intensely hot I 
took off my knapsack, and we made a resting-place of a 
block of granite at the foot of the tree. Below us was 
an extensive prospect, and above us a range 0/ beech- 
wood stretching for miles. We were now hot far distant 
from the abode of the Wild Hunter, and the country 
seemed just of the character for such an inhabitant. To 
reach Itodenstein, the remains of an ancient castle, U 
was necessary, however, to traverse thoae woods; and 
when somewhat refreshed we plunged into them with 
that intention. A church had been pointed out to us 
from a distance, which we must pass ; towards this we 
endeavoured to steer our course through the woods. 
Wo found these, however, of great extent. All track 
soon vanished, and around us was only one deep and 
solemn shade, the lofty pillars of beech boles, and the 
thick canopy of their heads. Below, the earth was 
brown with withered leaves, and scattered with great 
pieces of rock covered with vivid green moss. Here and 
there the presence of bogs was indicated bv the pale 
green of the noli-metangere (touch-me-not), with its 
yellow flowers; a plant whose name gave a significant 
caution, for where it grew was treacherous footing. 
After half an hour's progress, though confident of going 
in the right direction, the scene was solemn and im- 
pressive. There was no outlet visible, but one inter- 
minable waste of shade and deep silence. We began 
almost to repent bAving ventured through these un* 
known woods, when we beard the snapping of a dry 
stick, then a human volee, luod in the &r shade descried 
an old woman in the dark dress and oap of the country, 
with two childrm with her. 

The old woman undertook to guide us through the 
wood. She and b«r two grandchildren went silently on, 
here and there picking up a stick, tad then gliding on 
again, beckoning us to follow and to avoid the morasses. 
Through the deep shade, and the withered rustling 
leaves, they went on and on, threading the morasses, 
striding from stone to stone, and silently beckoning us 
to follow. There appeared no bounds to the woods, and 
our silent, gliding conductor seemed for all the world 
like an Indian guiding us ont^ of the depths of an 
American foreat At length we caught a glimpse of 
light, and deemed we were emerging from the wood, 
but it was only an opening in which the sun blazed on 
the stones, till they shone dazzling and white as snow. 
We still had to go on and on. Anon our conductor 
disappeared among thickets, and we followed, tracing 
her trough bogs, and amongst rocks and boughs, Uil 
at once we emerged in a croft, and with the village 
church standing before us. 

On oSering our ancient guide a piece of money, with 
our heartiest thanks for our guidance, she shook her 
head, folded her hands, and said, "^ein, daw lunntc^ 
nieht,'* Nay, I cannot do that ;"£8iH kein gvler Christ 
der einen Fremden nidU atu einem Walde h^fen wc^Ue " 
— He is no good ChrisUan that would not help a 
stranger out of a wood. It waa an instanoo^f disin- 
terested goodness, that we did not expect even in this 
out-of-the-world region — even in the heart of the Oden- 
wald ; but all our entreaties were in vain ; she would 
only wish us, *' eine gliickselige Beise " — ^a happy journey 
— and disappeared in the woods, leaving us but just time 
to put the money into the hand of one of her grand- 
children, who appeared more conformable in his desii^s 
to the wishes of the present generation. 

At this doif, or village, of Neunkirchcn, wo entered 

L . 



the public house, to get a pint of wine, and some rest 
after our fatiguing walk through the wood ; and the 
rare arrival of strangers in that solitary place wum 
sufficiently indicated by a cnrlous fact. Scvoely had we 
seated ourselTes, when in bounced a yonngfellow, in the 
somewhat picturesque drees of a student Wit^a fiuniliar 
nod he saluted us. Informed us that it was very warm, 
of which we had had only too much proof, and took 
his scat opposite to gaae at us. Then entered a woman 
of about forty — a light» active woman, with the look of 
a town about her, with a cap on, trimmed with pink 
ribbons, a worked ooUar, and smart apron. She made 
no hesitation in aaying she aoppeeedT we were from a 
distance ; and being a«eiind cf mi, Jaid, that perhaps 
wo were from eome foreign oountiy; aseured of that 
too, she inotiiredy waa It from Fraaeet No. From 
EngUndt Tea. ''Wonderful 1" ahe exclaimed ;«< how 
far off !" She brought a chair, and seated herself, and 
wanted to hear all about England ; and to hear English 
spoken. She had heard, she said, Dutch, and French, 
and Hungarian, but never English. To gratify her, we 
spoke a ftw sentenees, at which she lifted up her hands 
and eyes, and exclaimed, " Somderbar /*'— ejctraordinarr ! 

We told her we wanted to go to the acene of the 
Wild Huntsman ; and ajsked her if they ever heard him 
now, and whether she believed in the legend. " Qod 
forbid 1" she exelaimed, coming close to us; and with 
her finger emphatically aiding her ezprevion, said, 
" Bl<m etneBoLuem 'bildung—etneBaumrn 'bUdungT — 
A peasant's invention* A peasant's Invention I 

She then informed us that ehe waa a widow ; had 
been a widow thirtoen years, and had four eons, one of 
whom was a oivU engineer; one a tutor io alamily; 
one a etudent at seme neighbouring univerally; and the 
youngest — ^the yooag man before ua — the acboolmaster 
of this village. Tbut ahe lived near Darmetadt, and 
was come to aie thia son and the engineer at the 
neighbouring dorf of Qumper. " Of course youll go to 
GumperT said she. l^o, wny should we go to Oumpert 
What was ther^ remarkable there 1 " There U my son/ 



was her condualre reply. 

llyeiv 
ridiculed the eountry dialeei of the Odiftwald, with 



This singular and Uvely woman theft let on and 



much fun and genuine hunonr. She WMilid to know 
what the Wild Uunter was called in BngUili { and then 
made many ludlcroua attempts, but In fain, to pro- 
nounce it. Ttie she could not make anything of, till 
at lost she made the extraordinary discovery, that she 
must put her tongue against her teeth to noake this 
peculiar sound. When she had atlU tried to master this 
phraee for some time in vain, her son shouted out as in 
contempt of her inability, "AchI ea Ist, ike vUde 
hoHterr and both he and hia mother were quite 
triumphant at his amazing success. 

As she was f^ing toOumper, and as our way lay for 
some distance m the same direction, she requested per- 
mission to accompany ua so br, and speedily appeared 
with her parasol in one hand, and her little basket on 
her arm, ready to aet out 

Our walk was a most beautiful one, over high, wild, 
and reeky ground, on the hillside, with the beech woods 
of Neunkirchcn above us, and views below, through 
openings in the hills, over a vast landscape, with the 
beautiful castle of Lichtenstein not &r below us, and 
the castle of Ehrenberg on its hill in the far distance. 
Our vivacious guide and her son went on talking of 
a variety of matters, telling us the names of the plants 
and of the villages in sight, and inquiring whether I 
was a nobleman, or a merchant — one of the ministry, 
or what else. 

After descending the next hill, she directed us how to 
find the Rodenstein, and took a regretful adieu, seeming 
to stand on the hill-side where we left her, and hold an 
earnest talk with her son, before they proceeded onward. 

We entered the woods in which Rodenstein, the 



ranuuiiB of the CMtle of the Wild Hnnter, lies. The 
entraaoe to theee woods is particularly beautiAil. It 
was near the entrance to a raUey shut in by high wooded 
hills. The sun was getting low, but not so low as to 
preyent its lighting up our path with a ruddy glow. 
The way was over a rockv track ; the green valley \aj 
below us, and above us the beech woods, which clothe 
these hills for miles. The green boughs hung from the 
wood-side, over a short green turf, enriched by those 
summer flowers, that grow pretty much here as in 
Bngland : the marjoram, the wild carrot, here and 
there a erimson pink, and a stem of the golden-rod. 
Around us, in various heights and positions, stood 
masses of rock, some of them almost hidden by trees ; 
and the clematis hung its festoons from the branches 
around. It was a place of solemn beauty and repose, 
I that could not be passed without our sitting down on 
■ one of the mnntmn of stone, saying how beautiful it 
I would be thought in the neighbourhood of s<»ne town in 
England ; how much it would be exhibited and fre- 
quented ; and then, how strange it seemed that we, 
who, in our childhood, read repeatedly, with a solemn 
interest, the ballad of the Wild Hunter, without a 
dr«am that we should ever be on the spot, were then 
actually upon it ! Such thoughts enhance the pleasure 
of such a moment We gased with a still pleasure on 
the glistening g^en woods on the opposite side of the 
valley, rose up, and went on. The path proceeded along 
the wood, still near the bottom of the valley, but never 
descending into it Like the woods we had passed in the 
afternoon, we found this extensive ; and the sun suddenly 
dropping behind the mountains, cast a shade through 
it that was particularly solemn. We had again around 
na one wide view of the silent and grey stems of 
trees, the green canopy above, the brown Uoor of dead 
leaves below. Here and there started up great rocks, 
half shrouded in trees, and all was silent as the tomb. 
As we went onward, that "brown horror," as Pope calls 
it, of the woods gradually deepened. We descended 
into deep glens, only to aseend out of them again, and 
to find ourselves still without view of or outlet to Boden- 
Btein. We came at length to a wild mass of rock below 
ns, called the Wilde Weibcherutein, or the Stone of the 
Iiittle Wild Woman, from the legend that it is the haunt 
of a brownie in the shape of a little woman, that at times 
comes out when some one is late with his harvest, and 
cuts the com, or binds the sheaves after the reapers, 
with amazing rapidity, and astonishes them with the 
qoantity of work that is done. 

The scene at that hour almost authenticated the 
legend to our feelings ; it was sombre and impressive 
in the extreme. Around us rose those vast woods, 
below us sunk that deep and secluded valley. Here 
were the haunted rocks of rustic superstition, looking 
daxit and fit for supernatural habitation; and on the 
other hand stretched the profound and shadowy solitude 
of the wood, which the melancholy note of one single 
wood-pigeon made only more solitary. Mary besought 
that we might hasten out of this phice, for it affected 
her beyond expression with awe and apprehension. We 
pushcMi on, and descending rapidly into the valley, all 
at once among the tall trees stood the ruins of Kodcn- 

stein. 

They are In a spot thoroughly befitting the legend. 
They Ue in a sort of cove in the side of the hill, where 
that deep and secluded valley becomes somewhat wider, 
and learea a space of meadow-ground in the bottom. 
AU around it tower up beech woods which cover the 
whole hill for miles. It stands in a hollow, shrouded 
by trees, yet not at the bottom of the valley. Still 
lower down, but hidden from it> stands the Ba\ur-}u(f, 
or farm-house belonging to it, and where in former ages 
the array of the Wild Hunter has been heard going 
oat when war was approaching, or coming in when 
aoottt to return. The. immediate vicinity of 



the castle consists of orchards and slimbbeiy-walksy laid 
out by the proprietor, and inclosed between dose rows 
of fir-trees, ao that they are very secluded ; and various 
flights of rustic steps and winding ascents conduct M[ea 
around the ruins, and lead you to every side of it The 
greater part of one tower, and various walls remain. 
The lower part of the tower is open on one side, and, 
like all such places in Germany, has a table and benches, 
so that parties coming thither can bring their refresh- 
ments and take them there. A wooden staircase on 
the outside leads to an upper story, which was locked' 
up, but where, no doubt, by getting the key from the 
house, parties could sit and refresh themselves whilst 
they enjoyed a view over the still meadows below, and 
of the orchards behind, and the great woods all around. 
We passed under the arch of one of the dungeons, an 
arch of rude stones, the ends of which were left de- 
pending of various lengths, as they happened to be, 
and then descended to the farm, where an old man 
who sate at the door sharpening his scythe, as the 
Germans in their economy do, not by grinding it away, 
but by hammering it out on a little anvil, directed us 
the way to Reichelsheim, the village at which we were 
to pass the night. It was not till we had descended 
the valley a considerable way that we could get a 
glimpse of the walls of this seat of one of the most 
singular and striking traditions of Germany amid its 
woods. 

Of this legend, which is devoutl v believed by the 
peasantry of Germany, and which figures in the pages 
of many of their poets, a word or two may perhaps be 
said. The tradition is this : — In former times there lived 
at this Castle of Rodenstein a proud and lawless Earl, 
who, on one particular Sunday morning, took It into 
his head to ride a-hunting. reople tried to dissuade 
him, but in vain ; he called forth his pack of fieree dogs, 
which were the terror of the country, and, putting hia 
horn to his mouth, blew a tremendous blast to summon 
his followers. 

No sooner had this horn sounded, than two strangers, 
appareled for hunting, rode up, the one on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. The one on his right 
was a fair young man, with a mild countenance, and was 
mounted on a white horse ; the other was as dark and 
fieree-looking as the Earl himself, and his steed was 
coal-black. The Earl and his attendants set forth, gal- 
loping aeroBS the country, and soon started a ]ai*ge 
stag, which kept them in fall pursuit Before long 
they came to cornfields. The poor peasants, whose only 
hope for the year lay in the harvests of these fields, 
came forth, and besought the Earl, by all that was holy, 
to change his career, and not despoil for ever them- 
selves and their children. The fair hunter on the 
EarVs right hand prayed him to listen to the cry of the 
people, whilst the dark one*did all he could to inflame 
his pitiless nature. The chase sped on, trampling the 
corn into dust, and the weeping peasants called upon 
Heaven for vengeance. A little farther on, and they came 
to where a young man was herding cows, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village. They were the cows of the 
widows and orphans, and many of them had calves. At 
sight of the fierce dogs the cows were terrified, and the 
dogs sprang upon several of them. The young man 
prayed the Earl to call them oS, as they were the cows 
of the poor widows and fatherless, and were all their 
wealth in this world. Again the two stranger hunters 
acted as before, and the Earl, infuriated at the audacity 
of the cowherd^ urged the dogs onward : the cows were 
killed, and the poor herd was left dead likewiee on the 
bloody field. After this they came to a wood where a 
pious hermit dwelt, who, seeing this man of wrath and 
cruelty approaching, went forth to meet him, with 
words H)f exhortation on his lips. Again the fair hunter 
ftpoko in vain ; and the Earl, raising his hunting-whip, 
bc^uu to chaatijse the hermit for his presumption. But 
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in an inRtanl all iras changed ! The present had 
become the past, and a long, awful future laj before the 
Earl. From that moment, mounted on his fiery hunter, 
he was doomed to ride, until the day of the last judg- 
ment, with idl his dogs in full career, chasing after a 
spectral stag, and driven onwafd by avenging spirits, 
from that time he has been the harbinger of woe and 
war ; and in seasons of public calamity and distress is 
believed to be heard issuing forth at midnight with 
the speed of the whirlwind, and the ciy of spectral horns 
and hounds. 

The most entire faith exists in the minds of the 
uneducated peasantry in this omen ; and the year after 
wo made our little tour in the Odenwald, when there 
was a general excitement regarding a war with France, 
it was firmly believed among the people that it would 
take place, because many inhabitants of the Odenwald 
had heard the going forth of the Wild Huntsman. 

Reichelsheim, where we passed the night, is a regular 
rustic village: heavily built, ill paved, and dirty, as 
such places generally are. Here, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, we saw the swine which had been out 
under the charge of the swineherd, in the woods and 
stubbles, come scampering into the village like so 
many greyhounds. They wanted nobody to take them 
home : but some ran down one street, and some down 
another ; here one turned into a yard, and there one 
into another. All seemed eager to get home, as though 
they had the prospect of a good supper. Early in the 
morning the swineherd was blowing Lis horn to collect 
them again ; and out of their different yards they came 
reluctantly, driven by boys to the general herd. Geese 
are driven out and brought home in the same manner, 
twice a day; and as we passed through some of the 
vilUges, we met geese by thousands, half running and 
half flying down the streets, with open beaks, as if 
parched with thirsty or out of breath with running 
home. 

From this place we set out on the following morning 
in a bauer*a or peasant's wagon, with a couple of heaps 
of straw, and a couple of sacks stuffed with the same 
for seats; our driver occupying one sack and heap and 
we the other. In this way, however, we had a most 
delightful drive to Erbach, at about fifteen miles dis- 
tance, over a part of the Odenwald as wild as any we 
had passed, less cultivated, having larger patches of 
heath, and tracts of dark Scotch fir, with nere and there 
a boy cracking his whip after his herd of swine. 

We passed the cattle of the Graf von FUrstenad, 
near MicheUtadt, a picturesque old place, and reached 
Erbach at noon. This place, independently of its 
pleasant situation in a more open and cultivated country, 
IS celebrated for the castle of the Graf (or Coimt) von 
Erbach, in which the late count, with great ezeruon and 
expense, niade a very rare and valuable collection of 
arms, armour, and antiques. In one laiqge hall, called 
the Rittersaal, or Knight's Hall, are the arms and armour 
of some of the most celebrated heroes of Germany. 
Amongst the armour is that of Gotz von Berlichingen, 
Wallenstein, Qustavus Adolphus, the celebrated king of 
Sweden, Frana Sickingen, etc. These siuts of armour 
are fitted on lay-figures, -with, faces painted as much as 
possible after the likenesses of the respective owners, 
so that you seem to have the actual men before you. 
There are sixteen of these, and various figures on horse- 
back in the attitudes and habiliments of the tour- 
nament. Some of them with the most grotesque horns, 
wings, and other bearings on their helmets ; one helmet, 
in fact, representing the face of a dog. The shields and 
swords of other knights hung aloft wiUi their escutcheons. 

The windows of this hall are emblazoned with rich 
painted glass, and altogether it is one of the most 
striking and complete halls of old romance that can be 
imagined. In a small chapel adjoining, are the tombs 
of I^nhard and Emma, the founders of the family. 



Eginhard was thtf secretary of Ghariemagne, and Emma 
his daughter, whom he gave him with the possession' of 
Michelstadt. Their portraits hang likewise in a large 
family gallery in the castle, with a number of others. 
There is also what is called the Oaoehr Kammer, or 
armoury, which contaiiut a very fine collection of arms 
of all countries, especially of guns, many of which are of 
exquisite workmanship ; there are also arms used in 
the chase, and numbers of the horns of deer, with the 
date and place of their being killed, as for instance, 
the gun with which the countess shot the forty stags. 

Not the least worthy of inspection is the room of 
classical antiquities, in which are many fine statues and 
busts of Greeks and Romans, especially the statue of 
Tngan sitting, one of Hadrian, and one of Mercury as a 
child, a most admirable thing, full of characteristic 
life and spirit; a bust of Scipio A&icanus, of Titus, 
Antoninus Pius, etc. etc, with a great number of Boman 
military antiquities, standards, helmets, swords, bottles, 
and oUier earthen vessels; the complete armour of a 
Roman soldier, a fine set of Etrurian vases, etc. 

While we were in the Rittersaal, a company of ladies 
came in, and sate down to coffee. They had, like all Ger- 
man ladies, their work-baskets with them, and seemel 
Preparing for a pleasant afternoon of work and chat, 
nquiring who they were, the man who showed ns the 
room said they were the Conntess von Erbach and her 
friends. The countess was an old but an active and cheer- 
ful looking lady ; and the simplicity of her life, taking 
coffee thus after a dinner at one o'clock, and sitting to 
work in this grand old Rittersaal, was vei^ striking and 
amusing in its difference from English life. We had a 
letter to Mademoiselle Rouse, a lady residing with the 
countess, and mentioning the circumstance to the man, 
" Here she is," he said, and immediately stepped acroas 
the room to the ladies and informed her. She imme- 
diately came forward to take the letter, which was from 
her fyiend the Countess Kilmansegge, and in the politest 
manner insisted on going over the house with us. 

(To he continued,) 



THE RAJA OF SATTARA- 

BT aiORQK THOXPSOK. 

Ih the vicinity of the holy city of Benares, on the 
banks of the far-famed Ganges, reudes an llluBtrious 
Hindoo prince, whose name is Pubtaub Siho. ^ This 
prince once sat upon the throne of Sattara, but is now 
a state prisoner, and subsists on the stipend paid^ him 
by the British Government, to whom he is in captivity. 
His ancestor was the great Sivajxb, whose talent and 
bravery effected the deliverance of the Mahrattas from 
the yoke of the Mahometan emperors of Delhi, and who 
bccune tiie founder of the Mahratta empire, subse- 
quently ruled over by the Riyas of Sattara, and their 
Peishwas, or prime ministers. Sivajee died in 1680. 
The Mogul emperor, Aurungzebe, bore the highest tes- 
timony to his ability when he said, " Siviyee was a great 
captain, and the only. man who has had the manage- 
ment to raise a new kingdom while I have been endea- 
vouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. 
My armies have been employed agunst him for nineteen 
years, yet, nevertheless, his State has always been 
increasing." 

The Mahratta empire was finally broken up by the 
British power in 1817, at which time Purtaub Sing, tho 
rightful possessor of the throne, a youth of eighteen, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. It was deemed alike 
due to his hereditary rank, and the feelings of the 
Mahrattas, to assign to the young prince a limited ter- 
ritory, consisting of a portion of the great empire won 
by the swords of his ancestors ; and he was accordingly 
placed on the throne of the principality of Sattara, a 



prorinoe situated about a hundred miles below Bombay, 
on the western cosst of India. In consequence of bis 
inexperience in matters of state, a British officer was 
appointed to msnage his affiiirs. This gentleman soon 
reported to the Bombay Government (to which the 
principality of Sattara was subordinate) that the Baja 
was fully competent to undertake the administration of 
the country; and accordingly he assumed the entire 
rule, under the orersight of the same officer, who 
remained in the capacity of Besident or Ambassador at 
his Court. 

All went on well for seventeen years. The Raja was a 
model for the study of princes. He was frugal, tem- 
perate, just, and beneficent He was the zealous pro- 
moter of education amongst all classes of the people. 
He collected his taxes with mildness, and made his ter- 
ritory the most flourishing portion of India. He liber- 
ally patronised all improvements of a useful character, 
and dQvoted laxve sums from his own income for public 
works calculated to benefit the people. The Residents 
successively appointed at his Court were continually 
sending reports to their superiors of the exemplary and 
enlightened conduct of tno Raja, and the Bombay 
Government from year to year represented the prince 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, as 
a ruler pre-eminent for his personal virtues and wise 
administration. At last the Court of Directors unani- 
motisly voted • their distinguished ally a present of a 
splendid sword, which was accompanied by a flattering 
letter, assuring the Raja that the course he had uni- 
formly pursued through a period of eighteen years, had 
inspired the Directors with sentiments of the highest 
admiration and the most sincere esteem. 

" IndU HottM, 29Ui December, 1835. 
" Your Highneii, 

" We hare been highly gratified by the iaformation, from time 
to time trmntmitted to us by our Government, on the luUect of 
your Uighnett't exemplary fulfllment of the duties of that eleTated 
situation, in which it has pleased Providence to place you. 

" A course of conduct so suitable to your Highness's exalted 
station, and so well calculated to promote the proeperity of your 
dominions, and the happiness of your people, as that which you 
have wisely and uniformly pursued, while it reflects the highest 
honour on your character, hss imparted to our mJnds feelings of 
unqualiiled satlafaction and pleasure. TheUiberality also which 
you- have displayed In executing, at your own cost, various public 
worlu of great utility, and which has so Jiistiy raised your reputa- 
tion in the eyes of the princes and people of India, gives you an 
additional claim to our approbation, respect, and applause. 

** Impreesed with these sentiments, the Court of Dizecton of the 
East India Company have unanimously resolved to transmit to 
yuu a sword, which will be presented to you through the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and which we trust you will receive with satis- 
faction, as a token of their high esteem and regard. 

** With sincere wishes for your health and prosperity, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, in the name of the Court, 

*' Your Highness's most faithful friends, 

*' (Signed) W. 9. Claakb, Chairman. 

" J. R. C A ax AC, Deputy-Chairman." 

About the time the sword was Toted, a misunderstand- 
ing occurred between the Raja and the Government of 
Bombay. The cause was this : — the treaty which placed 
the Rsya on the throne, secured to him the reversion of 
a number of very productive jagheers, (or feudal 
estates, which, in the event of the incumbent's dying 
without issue, were to lapse to him, and become por- 
tions of his territory, together with the revenues 
yielded by*them. The Bombay Qovemment put a dif- 
ferent construction on the treaty — one which would 
have given them these estates. On the Raja's sove- 
reignty over these possessions being called in question, 
he submitted the case to the decision of the Court of 
Directors, and at the same time consented to abide by 
the opinion which the framer of the treaty, the Hon. 
Mr. Elphinstone, or any one of the previous Residents 
at his court, then in England, might give on the sub- 
ject. On the 24th September, 1884, the Court of 
Directors sent out a despatch to Bombay, containing a 
decision in the Raja's favour, and directing that that 
decision should be communicated. It arrived in Bom- 



bay in April, 1885, but was concealed fVom the.RiJa. 
In the following month (May) the Raga, in an interview 
with the Governor of Bombay, brought the subject to 
his notice, and requested to know if any decision had 
arrived. The Governor withheld from the Biya the 
knowledge of the decision which had been in his own 
possession for several weeks, and advised him to draw 
up another statement of his claims, promising to trans- 
mit it to England without delay. Another statement 
was prepared and sent to the Government of Bombay, 
but it was i^ver transmitted to England. In May, 
1836, (one year after,) the Riga saw the Governor again, 
and questioned him on the subject ; the answers were 
evasiye and deceptive; and the R%ja, penetrating the 
excuses of the Governor, left his presence indignant and 
disgusted. 

On his return to Sattara, the R^a resolved to send 
an agent of his own direct to London, to state his case, 
and also to represent the conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment On this design becoming known to the autho- 
rities, every effort was used to induce the Ri^a to 
abandon his intention, but without effect. It then be- 
came necessary to ensure the failure of the agency, by 
reporting the Riga, previously, to the Directon, as 
engaged in treasonable practices against the British 

SoM'er in India. While the Raja was busy preparing 
ocnmcnts to send by his envoy, a plot was hatchetL 
There were two instruments ready made to the hands 
of the Bombay Government. The Raja's only brother, 
next in succession, a man of dissolute habits and 
traitorous mind ; and a Brahmin of great, but perverted 
talents, who had conceived an inveterate hatred of the 
Riga, in consequence of being denied a high situation 
at court. These men, in concert with certain other 
abandoned characters, induced two native soldiers 
belonging to a British regiment to appear before their 
officeiB, and depose that they had been taken in disguise 
to the palace of the Raja at midnight, and had been 
admitted to an interview, at which the Riya had avowed 
his imrtnership in a conspiracy with certain of the 
principal native chiefs to drive the British out of India. 
The depositions of these soldiers reached the Bombay 
Government on the 11th of September, 1886, and on the 
15th a despatch was sent to the Court of Directors, 
informing them that there was no room to doubt that 
the R%ja was in league with the native princes of India, 
to overthrow the British power. - The Baja, profoundly 
ignorant of what had transpired, sent his agent to Eng- 
land at the latter end of October, to be told on his 
arrival that his master was a traitor. 

The charge having been preferred, it was requisite 
that the Raja should be convicted; and the British 
Resident at his Court received from the Governor of 
Bombay a private paper. Instructing him to take mea- 
sures to entrap the luga. That officer spumed to do 
the infamous work assigned him. Whereupon, two in- 
dividuals, from amongst the confidential friends of the 
Governor, were selected to act as secret commissioners, 
in conjunction with the Resident at Sattara, to inouire 
into the truth of the charge. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the British Political Agents at the courts with 
which the Raja was alleged to be intriguing, had re- 
ported that they could not discover a trace of any plot. 
The Governor of Bombay, nevertheless, proceeded with 
the inquiry, deeming it necessary, in his own words, to 
justify the statement he had sent to England. The 
secret commission sat. The witnesses called to prove 
the interview with the Rwa were the two soldiers, and 
a menial servant. One soldier swore that the interview 
took place up stairs ; that the Raja wore his usual dress ; 
and that when they entered a woman was present, who 
rose and went away. The other soldier swore, that the 
interview was down stairs ; that the Riga was naked to 
his waist; and that on entering he was perfectly alone. 
The menial swore that the meeting took place in the 
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open ckohe,or inner court of the palace. The two com- 
xnissioneiB, selected by the Governor, found the I^ja 
guilty. The third, the Kesident, General Lodwick, de- 
clared the evidence a ins^^ of prevarication and perjury. 

The supreme Government of India deemed the re* 
port of the Commissioners insufficiently supported by 
evidence. The Bombay Government resolved, for their 
own sakes, that the H%ja should not be restored to favour, 
and proceeded, therefore, to prefer other 'charges; bat 
in order to render them more successful in their result 
than the former one, which had broken down, removed 
General Lodwick from his post, and appointed Colonel 
OvANS, one of the Commissioners who had found the 
I^ja guilty. This person was for three years. exclusively 
employed in secret endeavours to criminate the Riya. 
The whole of his transactions have been recently brought 
to light, and a more revolting exposure of the arts re- 
sorted to in India, to effect the destruction of the native 
princes, is not to be found, even in the guilty annals of 
British proceedings in that country. 

Throughout the whole of this period, the R^ja was 
kept in profound ignorance of all the measures of the 
Government. Aware, however, by the imprisonment 
tod subornation of his friends and servants, that his 
downfal was determined on, he again and again offered 
to relinquish bis kingdom, craving only permis-lja to 
be heard in his own defence, and to have the oppor- 
timity of proving his entire Innocence. This was dtjniod. 

At last, in 1839, the Kaja was called upon to admit 
the truth of three of the charges brought against him, 
and promised, on this condition, that his crimes should 
be forgiven, and that the protection and favour of the 
British Govemmen*) be again extended to him. The 
Kaja spumed the condition, and demanded a trial. A 
trial was refused ; and as a punishment — not for his 
alleged offence, but for iiis rejection of the terms offered 
— he was taken naked from his bed at midnight, placed 
in a litter, and conveyed from the palace of his ancea- 
tors. He was afterwards carried across the country 
nine hundred miles, to the place where he now resides. 
The whole of his property, private as well as state, 
was confiscated. The estates, re8|)ecting which the 
original dispute took place, were appropriated by the 
Bombay Government. The Raja's unnatural brother 
waa placed on the throne, but denied the right of adop- 
tion ; and thus the entire territory was secured, eventu- 
ally, to the British Government. 

The R^a was followed into exile by twelve hundred of 
his faithful people, many of them persons of i-ank : all 
preferring to share hia captivity, to remaining under the 
rule of hia brother. Every event which has subss- 
quently taken place, has helped to demonstrate the en- 
tire and absolute innocence of this injured prince. The 
evidence against him, since it has been called for and 
printed by parliament, has been proved to be a mass of 
lorgeiy and perjury. The principal witnesses have 
confe^ed their guilt. The parties guilty of fabricating 
papers, have given up the names of their employers, and 
stated the sums they received as their rewards. The 
intercepted correspondence of the Raja and his friends, 
now public, shows only their honour and fidelity, and 
their perfect innocence of all connexion with the in- 
trigues alleged. Yet the Court of Directors, before 
whom all these facts have been laid bare, have sanc- 
tioned the iniquitous proceedings against the Raja, have 
protected every criminal whom it has been sought to 
bring to justioe, and have richly rewarded those of their 
own servants who are most deeply implicated in the 
transactions to which we have referred. 

Thank God ! the Raja has not been without friends. 
A small but steadfast minority in the Court of Di- 
rectors have done their duty. A still larger number 
in the Court of Proprietors, though a minority, have 
done theirs; and, more recently, the question- of the 
Riga's treatment has been taken up out of doors ; and, 



while we write, a vigorous eourae of agitation is being 
pursued, which we confidently believe will issue in a 
parliamentary inquiry into all the circumstances of the 
case. It Is in the hope of contributing to this result, 
as well as to inform the minds of our readers on matters 
relating to contemporaneous events in India, that we 
have penned this brief sketch. That which the friends 
of the Raja ask is what no human being with a spark 
of justice can deny. It is the right of erery man, in 
every clime — ihs bioht to bi hsuu) u his owh DsrsROs. 



COMMENT OK LORD RODEITS "LETTER TO 
THE GENTRY OP IRELAND." 

BT B. H. HOBHB. 

No one will impugn the benevolent motives and 
intentions of Lord Roden ; evervbody will respect and 
applaud his humane feelings, ana endeavours to amelio- 
rate the horrible condition in which his country is 
placed at this moment. Nor should anybody question 
the practicability upon a large scale of the remedies he 
proposes, lest it should be the means of damping ardour 
for good in any degree, however small, in any locality 
of famine. Clare, Mayo, Gal way, Watcrford, Donegal, 
the Bay of Bantrv, South Recn, Dingle, etc.- -In short, 
so many places aA; in so shocking a state, that it would 
be an act of cruelty to object to any amount of relief 
that could be given to such sufferings. All honour, 
therefore, to the Earl of Roden, for all his good feelings 
and intentions, as well as his good deeds. 

There are several passages, however, in his Letter, 
against which I request permission to record my pro- 
test. Let us begin with the first sentence : — 

" ToUymore-park, Dee. 28, 1S46. 

" My dear Fellow-countrymen,— A« a partaker with yon in the 
great calamity with which it has pleased Almighty God to visit our 
country, by the entire destruction of the food of the people, I feel 
it to be the duty of every man to endeavour, to the utmost of his 

f' lower, to alleviate the sufferings of those about him, by furnishing 
n formation as to the means whereby food may be obtained at a 
reasonable price by our humble brethren of all classM and deno- 
minations." 

Lord Roden is ''a partaker in the great calamity." 
Among the last accounts from Skibbereen (county 
Cork), I find the follojring. It is written by the special 
reporter of the Cork Eicaminer, and \\a truth attested by 
Mr. Dowring, a solicitor, and Mr. Wellply, a merchant, 
both well acquainted with the locality and the facts. 

" I have seen children reduced to skeletons, in some instances ; 
in others bloated beyond expression by hideous dropsy, and creep- 
ing around the damp wet floors of their miserable cabins, and like 
the meaner brutes of the creation, unable to stand erect, or even 
articulate. * In other hovel« there were crawling, jabbering idiots, 
whom disease and hunger had deprived both of strength and 
reason, who regarded with horrible apathy their own sufferings 
and the privations of their friends, and looked with unmeaning and 
inexpressive countenances on those who approached to aliord them 
relief. There are at present in the workhouse of Skibbereen 1,000 
inmates ; of these there are 1S6 in the fever hospital, 1S8 In the 
infirmary, and there were admitted ou the last board-day 127." (Of 
that number many have since died, and many more sure in a dying 
state. Hero is another picture: — ) "On entering, we found the 
lifeless body of Sullivan, stretched upon a little straw, pale, worn, 
and emaciated, his eyes half closed in the sleep of death, and bis 
mouth gaping horribly, for he had Just expired. On the same 
wretched sop, and covered by the same scanty clothing, we saw his 
wife expiring, the death rattle in her throat, her glased eye and 
distorted features betokening the sufferings of her last nonid 
agony. At the feet of their dead and dying parents were stretched 
four young and help]e«s children, prostrated by malignant fever, 
and faintly imploring for something to moisten their parching lipa. 
Sitting by a few sods of turf in the corner, was a miserable-looking 
girl, who only tliat day had risen off her fever bed, crying madly 
and frantically. She was the remaining daughter, and had t)ire« 
times relapsed Into fever. With an expression of grief and 
frenzy, she rushed out of the cabin, tearing her hair, screaming 
wildly— ' My father and mother are dead — and I am left alone ! ' " 

In what kind or degree is the Earl of Roden " a pai^ 
taker" of these calamities ? They are not uncommon 
cases of horror, painted up to create an effect. Similar 
pictures of horror are but too common. 
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" On entering thii miierablc place, I saw nn infant, three or four, 
yeers old, lyin^r upon e pallet of rotten straw— its little limbs ex- 
tended in ibengidity of deAtli,and its body scarcely covered by its 
scanty clothing. At the ftirther comer ol the cabin was a sick 
child, about seven years of age, who had been obliged for three 
nights to lie alongside its dead sititer, and endure the cold and 
tenor of contact with the lifeless clay. At ten o'clock on Saturday 
night, the hour at which I entered, the wretched mother was 
absent, begging the price of a eqfin to inter her child, and retcue 
her only lorvivinff dai^hter from contagion." (The same eye- 
witness gMS to Tiait a patient in the dispensary, in company with 
the surgeon.) " Tn the first house that we entered, which belonged 
to m widow-womaa named BuUiTon, there were six children lying 
down tqgtther in fcTer, the wretched mother unable to provide 
them sustenance of any description. She declared to Dr. Donovan 
that not one of them had tasted a morsel of food since an early 
hour the pre?ioas morning, aad that they had not a farthiag or a 
farthing's worth to purchase even the smallest quantity of bread/' 
(Ttie reporter gives statements of children and oarents, the dead 
and the dving, In frightful abundance, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing, which was given by Dr. Donovan in evidence.) "Daniel 
Donovan declaivth, that he knew the wife of Jeremiah Lcary, of 
Bridgetown, to have been for three days in labour, in a roofless 
house, and on the day after her confinement he saw her, whilst 
labonring under fever, begging about Bkibbereen ; and he has 
within the lost fortnight known her to ofler her only bed covering 
—an old eoverlet— to a reg-eollector, for a /ew pence, which the 
lattcrrefnsed from an aoprehension that it would spread contagion. 
And he farther declaretn, that within the last week he has seen the 
body of a mon lying for days uninterred— that decomposition had 
set in, and that on the same wad of straw, two persons, hie eon and 
datighter, were stretched under the same sheet that covered the 
corpse.'* 

1 have not called pArticular attention to any part of 
the above detaila by means of ItaUcSi or other typogra- 
phieal aasigtance : one eentence is nearly as fright fuT as 
another. Calamities, indeed ! What words can be 
adequate to describe sach sufferings 1 In what kind or 
degree can the Earl of Koden be " a partaker** in them 1 
"Famine/' exclaims the worthy rector of Aghada, 
(another starving district,) " is a word that does not 
describe the miseries of these people. Their joy of 
heart when I can give them even one shilliug^ or 
a quarter stone of Indian meal I God help them ! 
The great majority are living on one meal of tur- 
nips a day, and often not that Late last evening 
I was in a house when the daughter came in with 
three turnips, a gift from a neighbour. The delight, 
the joy of them all at this unexpected provision for 
supper, was almost a light in the house." 

With what difficulty will any well-conditioned indivi- 
dual, with all the comforts of life around him, be able 
to undeiatand how a few turnips should possibly bring 
joy into a house like the coming in of a brighW light / 
How should a nobleman be able, whether in bed, or " at 
table," or seated in his valuable libnuy, to understand 
it in ita due force ) Liord Koden tells us that those who 
do not reside among the people cannot duly estimate 
the natare and extent of their suffcringa. Probably ; 
but how can all those who do live among them do so 1 
Can his Lordship do so, when he calls himself a 
partaker in these calamities 1 That all the landed 
gentry suffer losses now, aad are sure to suffer yet 
ereater losses of property, no doubt can be entertained. 
But the pangs of hunger are harder to bear than the 
lo88 of sevenl thousand pounds ; and there is no rich 
man who would hesitate an instant which to choose, if 
the lots of half his possessions were weighed against 
death from slow fBver, or after a fortnight's anguish from 
starvation, the last thiee days and nights being parsed 
with the dead body of his father or son lying close 
beside him. None of the rich gentry are partakers in 
any of the present miseries of the people of Ireland. 

At a recent presentment sessions for the barony of 
West Carberry, the Rev. W. Townsend moved, that "A 
pnaentment should be made for the purchase of 
cofftna;'* when Mr. Beecher, a magistrate, in supporting 
the proposal, stated that the wretchod people had 
already devised a plan to meet this part of their destitu- 
Uon. " In the parish of Kilmoe," said he, " the Roman 
Catholic clergyman of that place told me, within the 
last week, that the condition of his people is such, that 
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a single coffin with a false bottom is taken from house 
to house, in which the bodies arc earned to the grave, 
and there deposited in the rags that covered them ; 
whilst the coffin is taken to the next house, and made 
to answer a similar purpose." 

I proceed to the second point in Lord Roden's letter. 
He speaks of the g^eat calamity " with which it has 
pleased Almighty Qod to visit the country," &c. 

I am, of course, well aware that it is a common form 
of expression to say that a dreadful visitation has pleased 
God ; that it has pleased God to send a pestilence, or a 
famine, or a flood : still I would never miss any oppor« 
tunity of objecting to the expression, as one derogatory 
to the Supreme Wisdom and Goodness of the Creator; 
because we cannot reconcile the idea of his finding any 
pleasure in the sufferings of his creatures. The words 
of Christ may be most aptly quoted whenever such an 
exprcs-sion is uhed — " Righteous leather, the world hath 
not known thee." But Lord Roden's letter haa some- 
thing more. 

'* The scourge," says his Lordship, "with which this island has 
been visited ( I believe for our national and individual sins,) extends 
itself, more or less, to every class of society," 8rc. 

Now, as far as the " more or less " degrees to which 
this scourge extends itself to the rich, and to the poor, 
this comparison has been clearly displayed above ; but 
why should the voice of the Earl of Roden take upon 
itself the sacred office of the prophet, or the expounder 
of a vision of his own, and announce to the world his 
belief that the blight of the potato crop in Ireland is 
a direct punishment inflicted by God's pleasure for the 
Ains of the Irish people, singly and collectively 1 If so, 
then the came punishment having fallen npon some 
parts of Scotland, must be attributable to the same cause. 
But surely Scotland and the Scottish people cannot 
reasonably be clawed, after their years of almost constant 
prosperity and tranquil industry, with the periodical 
scarcities or partial famines of Ireland, and its con- 
sequently disturbed or miserable condition for ages ? 
This, however, is only a small part of the inooherency 
of such a declaration. If the calamity be indeed a 
punishment for sins, national and individual, how is it 
that the legislators of Ireland have not come in for the 
heaviest share of the punishment, for the crying sins of 
misgovemmcnt 1 Most a.s.suredly upon the legislators 
of the country (to say nothing of all previous sins and 
wrongs against Ireland,) is chargeable the criminal 
blindness of allowing five or six millions of people to 
be wholly dependent upon one vegetable for their food, 
without the slightest provision against a failure in the 
crop from any atmospheric accident, or disease in the 
seed, or changes in the quality of the soil. Where is 
their share of the punishment for this mi 1 True, they 
are punished ** more or less," but how much less than 
the poor, and comparatively innocent })eople 1 

Should not this dreadful calamity be rather regarded 
as the visitation of an All-wise, Mereiful, and Pitying 
Creator, who has thus brought the miseries of a mia- 
govemed country to a climax, of a kind to which there 
can be no denial or resistance, in order to enforce that 
juatice and humanity which it could obtain by no other 
means ; and that, out of all this mass of misery and 
death, fisir-dealing, improved condition of life, and pro* 
sperity may arise 1 

In this process, however, towards renovation, as in all 
similar cases oi' national distress, leading to an improved 
condition of thingi*, let us never forget that the great 
ma<^ of the extreme suffering — its agonies and death- 
is always borne by the people. The pocket of a land- 
lord may be "touched," to his injur}*, at the same 
moment that tbe cold finger of Death touches the last 
pulse of hundreds of the naked forms of the noor. 

Still, let me repeat, all honour to the noble Karl of 
Roden for his kincl heart and good deeds, which are in 
no wise impugned by any of these comments. 
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No. L — Eholand's Ritkr. 

A HiALTH from every English lip 

To England's rojal KiTer ! 
And may its stream flow broad and deep. 
And treasure for our countiy keep. 

For ever and for ever. 
Let those who watch for our decay 

Believe the wheel is turning : 
For all they plan, for all they pray. 
While THAMES is stiU the world's highway. 

We need not put on mourning. 
Chorus, — A health from every English lip, &c. 

The Rhine is jovial 'mid the vines 

Of purple Autumn glowing ; 
The Rhone like arrowy lightning shines ; 
And dark, amid its haughty pines, 

Is Danube hoarsely flowing. 
The strange New World hath g^ant streams, 

With each its thousand daughters ; 
But none may match for Poet's dreams, 
Or Memory's grave and lofty themes, 

Old THAMES ! thy royal waters ! 
Chorui. — ^A health from every English lip, &c. 

Bear hence our gallant sons, who yearn 

To grace their country's stoiy ; 
Renown in distant climes to earn 
With hands that strive, and hearts that learn, 

And hopes that point to glory ! 
From East and West^ and South and North, 

Bring all their worthiest hither. 
To warm them at the Briton's hearth, 
And join his carol, "Peace on earth/ 

The olive ne'er can wither!" 
CAoriM.— A health from evexy English lip, &c. 



YOUTH SELF-GLORIFIED. 
BT SICHASn Bowin. 

0, ExiLT ! dear Emily, the morning of our days 

Is like the lark that soars to heaven, all happiness and 

praise: 
The earth is full of beauty, rose-bloom, is on the sky ; 
AJid hope can never fail us, and love can never die. 

0, Emily ! blest Emily, the rivers we behold 

In youth seem liquid diamond, that flow o'er sands of 

gold: 
So joyous is their motion, so beautiful their sleep. 
That seldom think we how they tend unto the solemn 

deep. 

Yet, Emily, gay Emily, dread passing-bells will toll; 
And change, and death of those we love, fling sadness 

on the soul : 
Long shadows of the evening- time will reach us ere the 

night, 
Where roses bloom in maiden joy,and lilies laugh in Ught. 

Then, Emily, wise Emily, einoy these blessed years 
Whilst cares are slight, and laughter light, and April- 
bright the tears : 
Leave evil to its future dajr, suflicient it will be. 
Though many are the lovmg hearts will wish It small 

for thee. 
EdingLey Orange. 

(I) It b neoaisarj to snnounQe that thete longi cannot be pub- 
litliod ia any ocher tastm, without tho author's permlMioo. 



SCENES FROM THE PEASANT-LIFE OF 

HUNGARY. 

BT B. K. TBBZKT. 
TBABBLATED BT XABT BOWITT. 

NO. I. — ^THE TAX-GATHEBEB's TISXT. 

At about the distance of a mile from Bemete, in a 
valley lying high among the hills, stands the Rasniak 
village of H — . The most superficial glance over the 
surrounding country would suffice to make the obeerrer 
acquainted with the occupation and means of snbfiiBt- 
ence of its inhabitants, and that by such unmistakeable 
evidences as not even the uniform winter gannent of 
nature can conceal. Upon the snow-covered ssoents of 
both sides of the valley, and above the leafless brandca 
of the underwood, fresh heaps of refuse or rubbish from 
the mines elevate themselves like molehills; and amidst 
this very rubbish, and especially in the more extensive 
and older growth of wood which covers some portion 
of the hills, may be seen ascending, to the veiy horizon, 
immense columns of smoke, which indicate tJto kilns of 
the charcoal-burner. Among these, and in direct lines 
down the descent, run the hollow roads ; along which, 
by locking all the four wheels, the copper ore and the 
charcoal aro conveyed to the smelting-housea. All 
these roads meige in the high-road, which is cut np with 
ruts a foot deep, and which, running along the valley 
parallel with the river, conducts us at once into the 
villsgeofH— . 

It was approaching the hour of noon, when a sledge, 
drawn by four horses, was seen advancing along this 
road towards the village. The extraordinaiy mode by 
which the driver contrived to keep his horses in a con- 
tinued trot, might excite the mind of the spectator 
either to merriment or pity according to his own 
temper. This driver was seated upon a wooden saddle, 
totally uncovered, and of a most simple construction, 
which, with scarcely anything under it^ was set upon 
the baro ribs of one of the hinder horses ; and with his 
whip-handle he made such violent exertions that all hia 
limbs wero kept in perpetual movement, and his body was 
thus preserved from freezing. The cold was intense ; 
and not only was the man's neck bare, but his ancles 
also, as the trousers did not reach to the botdcori, or 
shoes, worn by the peasant 

Scarcely had this sledge reached the middle of the 
village and drawn up before ^^ public-house, when all 
the dogs were in a great state of activity ; and not the 
dogs only, but the inhabitants also of all the little low 
wooden houses of which the village was composed. Bare- 
footed giris and boys were soon seen hurrying along the 
street ; and the speed with which they moved, as well 
as the peculiar expression of their countenances^ in- 
dicated that the person ^ho had just now arrived in 
the sledge had the power of exereising some formidable 
influence on the inhabitants. This sentiment was still 
further proved when, somewhat later, the elder people 
began to assemble before the constable's house, easting, 
from time to time, looks of serious anxiety towards the 
inn. And there must have been reason why all should 
be thus anxiously uneasy ; for even upon the constable, 
the head man in the village, this visit seemed to hare 
produced the most disagreeable efiect. S6a«ely was he 
aware of the arrival, when he sprang np from his noon- 
day repast, over which he had been engaged, and, 
snatching up his walking-stick, the badge of his dignity, 
he hurried off to a cottage at four doors distance from 
his own house. 

Arrived here, he entered the room with a bowed head, 
and found the whole peasant fSsmily, consisting of seven 
persons, sitting at dinner. His salutation to them waa 
in the bitter words of a curse. Now, although the eon* 
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stable iTM reckoned a bold, detennincd eort^of men, and 
eltbongh it wee by no means his enstom to bend before 
his equals^ jet he was compelled in this instance, as he 
I was in enterin^r most peasants' booses, to assume a 
position of humility, because the lofty domineering air 
of office would hare placed his head in the clou& of 
smoke which filled the upper part of the room, and 
which conld not find ready vent through the hole 
which was made in the wall between the windows for 
its exit^ Below the height of this hole the peasants* 
houses are free from smoke ; but as, singularly enough, 
it is made lower than the height of a grown man, erery 
one who has reached this sice, and who cannot inhale 
smoke readily, is compelled to keep his head in the 
lower region of the purer air. 

'* Now, you fellow, you 1** began the constable, in his 
bent position, and in the greatest rage ; '* how hare you 
kept your word with me 1 Do yon mean to giro me 
the three gulden or not 1 you gipeey ! i Now, here is 
Hr. B— come here himself about the taxes, and I hare 
not yet had one single kreutzer from you I Am I to be 
flogged on your account 1 you rascal I Will you give 
me, or will yon not, the three gulden 1 If yon will not, I 
will cany away your door and windows 1 " 

The impression which this speech made upon the 
party sitting round the table was very various. At the 
first sound of the constable's voice, the two youngest 
children, greatly terrified, raised a shrill ciy ; this set 
the next two eldest ciyinff likewise ; and then, as if in- 
vited by this quartett to join in chorus, the calf, which 
was tied at the foot of the stove, began to bleat ; and 
this roused the whole brood of chickens under the stove, 
which struck in with its many-voiced staccata 

Notwithstanding all this cursing, and crying, and 
commotion, the master of the house, who sat at the 
table, maintained the most perfect composure, and kept 
eating his linseed oil and potatoes as if he heard nothing 
of all that went forward. The mother alone seemed to 
feel every word which the man had spoken, as so many 
dagsers, and trembled through her whole frame, the 
while she busied herself in pacifying her two youngest 
children. 

" Now, Oetko, how much longer shall I wait here 1 
Do yon mean to give me the three gulden or notr 
again inquired the constable. In the utmost state of 
wrath. * 

" Begone to the devil with vou I I cannot carve you 
the money out of my soul I I have not a single heller in 
the house !** returned the man, at once thrown off his 
guard. He was again about to resume his pretended 
Indifference, when it so happened that he dropped a 
hot potato into the burning fat, which at once con- 
fused him, and he reddened. After this the storm burst 
forth on his side ; and only the tables between them, 
and the smoke above them, prevented the two angry 
men firom comimj^ to dose quarters. At length the 
constable elevated his stick, and reared himself up to 
the full height of his dignity, in order to represent to 
the negli^pent payer of taxes the certain consequences 
that awaited him; but, as he lifted his head, he 
h^>pened to get his mouth into the stratum of smoke, 
and thns brought his lungs into such a conflicting 
state, that they would no longer serve him for any pur- 
poses of speech. With his body still more bowed ttian 
when he entered, he now withdrew from the room, not 
omitting, however, in passing, to lift the door off its 
hinges^ and carry it away with him to his own house. 

In less time than it will take to read this, two under- 
eonstables, or vice-constables, forced the two froaen 
windows out of their frames, and carried them away 
also in the same direction as the door had already taken. 
These windows, let us remark, in passing, were, like all 
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in the village, neither of glass nor of paper, but formed 
from the inner integument of the cow's stomach, pre- 
pared for the purpose. 

The misery in the house was now great With tears 
and aljurations, the poor mother sought to defend her 
four half-naked children from the bitter cold. With 
the self-fiacrifidng love of a mother she threw her own 
fur cloak over them, and tried to wrap them in the bed- 
covering, even as the mother-bird shields her young 
under her wings. 

The keen winds of an unusually sereie winter soon 
were blowing from eveiy point of the compass through 
the wretched room. Driven almost to despair, and 
bending over her children, the mother sate with her 
bare feet on the earthen floor, and had compassion on 
the little calf near the stove. With a heart agitated 
by intensest anguish, she directed her prayers above 
for help and for pity. Simple as she was, she knew 
that man's g^reatest enemy is man ; that a more icy 
wind swept through the gulf between two human 
hearts, thim tiiat which now penetrated her room ; and 
she knew that the nursling at her breast now drew in 
with the bitter milk the seed of that cold inhumanity 
which would make it, in after life, repel its old mother. 

Ah, Almighty Father 1 in what way have these 
creatures, called men, sinned, that they dionld deserve 
poniahment such as this for so many thousands of 
years I I cannot believe Uiat this b<»uiiful world is 
solely and eternally destined for a -place of oppressicm 
and of suffering to the bad: I cannot believe it^no I 
Thou art too wise for that ! 

The cries of the children having now been, in some 
degree, appeased by the mother, she herself, in the 
excess of her suffering, and, perhaps, also in the exdte- 
ment of despair, burst forth into a loud lamenta- 
tion, which resounded to her neighbours in the street. 
But, as we before remarked, help was not to be looked 
for from others. Fairly bewildered by all this, and 
greatly exdted also, the father paced backwards and 
forwards in the cold room, kept continually knocking 
the empty pipe in his empty hand, and sought for his 
tobacco-bag, which he commonly had about him. At 
length he remained standing before his wife, and said 
to her in a kind and almost beseeching voice*— 

" Go, wife, and bring me that piece of linen, that I 
may carry it to the host of the public-house; perhaps he 
will give me three scheln gulden for it." 

" No I" returned his wife, fiercely ; " No ! I will give 
nothing ! And even if I and my children must perish 
of cold, I will give nothing ! What reason had you to 
spend all the money in liquor, you drunkard 1 Why 
did you not pay the tax out of that last money you re- 
ceived for carriage 1 — Oh, unfortunate woman that I am I" 

" What is the use of talking thus 1 As if I were the 
only person in the village who had not paid the tax I 
There are more than one half of the peasants who are in 
my case," remarked he, in the conciliatoxy tone of one 
who would excuse himself; and then added deprecatingly, 
" then I will take the calf and carry it to the host" 

" No ! no t Nothing at all 1" exclaimed the woman, 
raising herself up from the bed. " They may .cudgel 
you, before I will let you carry anything out of Uie 
house to seH." 

*' Woman ! don't enrage me ! Tou know me 1" said 
the husband, sternly. 

" And 1 would rather that you should strike me down 
dead, than that you should carry anything out of the 
house !" said she, in violent passion, and placed herself 
exactly before him as he advanced towards the calf. 
He, however, pushed her rouehly aside ; seized the calf, 
threw it on his shoulder, and went with it out of the 
door in the direction of the public-house. 

The wife, in a state of desperation, ran after him : the 
renewed cries of her children, however, and the deep 
snow, prevented her, and sent her back to the cold 
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room, where she ailengih wu oompeUed to itop vp the 
windowB with Buch portions of Um bedding m coald best 
he spared. 

With the exception of ft Biueian miliUuy gaaTd-room, 
there can acaroely be a more simply furnished apart- 
ment, conaisting of four walls, than the public-house of 
this Tillage; or eren, we maj say, than any public- 
house in Hungary. A long table, and two benches of 
the same length, eadi formed of a beam sawn in two, 
with props of the most natural construction, represent 
exactly the neoessaiy and the only furniture of such 
places. If to this be added the large, round stoTe of 
clay which stands within a railing in one oomer of the 
room, whilst the other oomer is partitioned off with 
boardsy within which the sale of the liquors takes place ; 
and furthermore, add to these the walls grown yellow 
with damp and thaw, and the floor composed only of 
earth, the reader may then form a yery correct idea of 
the interior of that Tillage beer-house to which we 
wpuld conduct him. 

HaTing entered it, let us now disooTer something' of 
the parties who breathe its atmosphere. 

" He seems to-d^y to be Tery much out of sorts. 
How he scolds the driTer t " said one peasant to another, 
as he seraped off the frost from the window-pane with 
his finger naU* 

" Certainly t There will be something up in the 
Tillage to-day^" returned the one addressed, who at the 
same time attempted to peep through the frozen win- 
dow, and eontinued, '* Oh I what a great f\ir cloak Mr. 
B. has got!" . 

** It is of wolf 1 " said the first speaker. 

" How like a fool you talk t Can't you see that it is 
made of bear-skin 1 *' 

** Look ye, look ; Oetko is bringing his oalf to sell," 
exclaimed one. 

" And there the petty constable is bringing all the 
forfeited goods ! " remarked the other. 

" Now, Qod haTC pity on all those who at this season 
haTe not paid their tax t It is cold enough to freese 
them to death T 

" Look I look ! There oomes the priest t Most likely 
he would pay a yislt to Mr. B. to inquire after the poor, 
and to makB entreaties for the constable." 

" Now, I wonder whether it is true that he recelTed 
from the city authorities of St. Petersburg a golden 
breyiaiy as a new year*s giflt*' asked a peasant who 
stood to the right of the window from his neighbour. 

** Certainly, he haa had it from there. Don't you 
remember some years ago, how gracious the Emperor 
Alexander was to our parish 1 If he had not traTelled 
through this place, our church would not haTe been 
finished yet." 

" What is that there 1 what is it 1" cried the Toice of 
a drunken guest behind them, as he raised himself with 
a half-filled flssk of brandy from the table and tumbled 
against the window. " Who is it that's outside 1" cried 
he, striking his hard fist at once through the window- 
pane, and staring out at the empty sledge. The host, 
who in the meantime had become aware of the damage 
done to the window, hastened forward and said to the 
man, 

" You must pay for that window, Gaidass." 

'''Don't make such a bawling, you rascal I " returned 
the drunken man, and then broke forth into curses and 
abuse. 

In the meantime the serrant of the newly arrived 
official came into the room, and the angry man was 
obliged to restrain himself. The calm, however, could 
not be of long continuance. The drunken fellow felt a 
delight in letting loose his spite on the servant in his 
white trayelling cloak, and boots, and spurs. 

" Tou are a rogue," exclaimed he, " as well as yonr 
master. Are you come here to suck our blood, you 
fiscal I" 



Scaroely, howeTer, had he uttered these words^ when 
the host and a young man named Janko, who had 
that moment entered, stepped up to him and conjured 
him, in Ood's name, to keep silent, and to retract what 
he had already said, if he did not wish to taste the 
cudgel. 

** I was fourteen years a soldier," returned the man, 
" and I haTe tasted more cudgel blows than yon all 
together ; and I am not a bit afhdd of them. But such 
a beggarly tax-gatherer as that I would shoot down,"* 
screamed he, in the greatest rage, making an attempt to 
fall upon tiie servant, from doing which he was inthheld 
by Janko. The serrant, howcTer, returning the curses 
inth which he was assailed, hastened out of the house in 
order to make known the assertions of the old soldier. 

Before long, therefore, the whole magistracy of the 
Tillage entered the room, laid hands on. the disturber, 
bound him, and hurried him instantly out of the beer- 
house, across the street into durance. 

Whilst this was going on, the possessor of the calf 
entered, and endeavoured to driTe a bargain with the 
host The latter, however, being well aware of the 
adTantage which he had oTor the peasant, made nse of 
every means, and of every obstacle and impediment he 
could dcTise, to beat down the price of the calf to about 
one-half of its worth. 

"FiTe gulden will I glTC yon for it, if yon like; and 
two of them you must leaTe against your debt;** said 
the host, and with these words he closed the long bar- 
gaining. 

" But at all cTcnts, Mr. Host, you will giTe me a 

Sound of salt into the bargain," said the peasant ; '* 1 
avc not had a single gnSn of salt in my house for 
fourteen days." 

" Not a kreutzer above fiTe gulden," returned the 
host; "but I will trust you a few pounds, if you will 
only promise me to keep the day of payment punc- 
tually." 

The poor man at length consented to the proposal in 
silence, and the bargain was closed. 

" Mr. Host, tnistme three kreutsers'-worth of brandy, 
and I will certainly pay you at Easter," said Janko, in 
a beseeching tone, whilst he was at the trouble of draw- 
ing the slip of wood, on which his debts were scored, out 
of his slesTc. 

" No, fellow t " returned the host. 

" Nay, do, I pray you : see, here is my rowasch ;* 
there is just room upon it for a groschen." 

" No, no !" again repeated the host 

" Now may you be burnt, you and your whole con- 
cern ! you r cried Janko, greatly excited ; concealed 

again his record of debt, and seated himself close to 
his former neighbour, who was lucky enough to get a 
half-pint of brandy on trust- 

" Drink, Janko," said this one, and offered him the 
bottIf>, in return for which he recelTcd a "Ood bless 
you!" 

"Ha; folks ! the constable is going to be flogged!" 
exclaimed a fellow, rushing into the room. 

"And whT Bol" asked Janko, astonished. 

"Why sot" obserrcd his neighbour; "how can yon 
ask such a foolish question 1 for what do constables get 
beaten 1 — because he has not got the whole amount of 
tax for the new year. That's the reason why." 

" Poor wretch !" said the host, who stood within his 

(I) By rowaseh is understood those two well-kuown talltet vhirb 
lenre m debtor and creditor ncrounts among the peaaantt of thii 
eoantry, and of the whole of Roaiia, who can neither write onr 
r«ad. 'the matter of the becr-bouae; the huckater; nay, even the 
under-bailiflT carries hia ledger in a ring or an iron wire, and only 
adda to the amount on the wooden Rcore, which the peasaut pre- 
aenta to him beaeechtngly, and with aaaiarancea of cenaia and 
speedy payment, when there is »p.'ioe upon the tally which ia to be 
found on the iron v,iTc, to add either a 10, 5, or e?en a I. When 
the debtor pays his scon the former flf area are all planed oS; and 
a new account begins. 
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wooden parUUon; "poor fellow! hU wife cried when he 
was chosen to the office, knowing l)eforeband that he 
wa3 too good a man for a constable, and that, on 
tiiat Hccount, he nerer would do for coufitable." 

" LiOt's go and see, howerer; let's go and see! *' cried 
a roice in the room, and the greater number of those 
present, among whom was Janko, hastened ontto enjoy 
the spectacle of their chief man being beaten in the 
presence of the stem receirer of taxes, and surrounded 
by his lamenting fiunily. 
All this took place in the year of our Lord, 1830. 
" And wherefore all this poyerty 1 this extreme degree 
of inhurasn oppressioni What is the cause of this 
slriTish treatment?" may, perhaps, be inquired by the 
sympathising but differently instructed reader. 

It is difficult to giro the answer to these questions. 
It would lead to a political discussion, and, therefore, 
overstep the limit of these sketches ; and besides this, 
might bring these harmless pages under the eye of some 
one or other political party, which Heaven forbid 1 
These pictures, howcTcr, will indicate some of the 
reasons for the miserable condition of the peasants, as 
well as of the whole eountry ; and we wUl now leave it 
to the reader^s own mind to form his own judgment of 
these things, according to the degree of humanity and 
of general cultivation in himselt 

The greater part of aU classes in Hungary, not even 
excepting that of the peasant himself, would remark, on 
reading these representations of human misery, " Yes, 
but it Is natural for all that. It cannot be otherwise; 
the peasant is bom for it— he is doomed both by God 
and the world to this earthlv wretchednefs. This con- 
dition is in accordance with his own humble nature, and 
the constitution of the country. To this subjection he 
must, therefore, by right ■ubmit.'' And under fiivour- 
ftble circumstances the following verdict might also be 
obtained: that if the condition of the whole country 
were raised, the reaction, from the nobles downward, 
would operate upon it beneficially. Nothinj^ can be 
opposed to this ; for we are clearly in the condition of 
the middle ages. But what then becomes of human 
rights ) They cannot long be subjected where such 
opinions exist. As to the eight-cenluries-old constitu- 
tion of the nobles, it is a fact that it will neither 
purify opinion, nor educate the peasant to place 
him by the side of his ennobled bfT>ther; and, indeed, 
in eveiT country where there docs not exist a 
sense of the trae destination of the human race, 
be they of what class they may— where the nobles will 
not for^o those old privileges, which cause men to look 
down upon the inferior classes ;~in a word, where serf- 
dom, alth'jugh abolished in form, yet still exists in 
the feeling and conduct of the lord of the soil, — what 
can be expected from the independent development of 
soch a country in one century] Sadly too little for it 
to be helpful in the approaching world-reform. The 
rigbu of man, from the lower Danube to tiie Ural Moun- 
tains, must of necessity be written down in blood ; and 
for the obtaining of these rights their descendants will 
have rather to tciank the Golden Bull than the Double 
Eagle. 
" Vhantaaies I ** exclaims the incredulous. 
Of a certainty; but in such phantasies the fire-sparks 
are concealed from which the wings of the double-eagle 
shall be singed, and the parchment rolls of St Stephen's 
be turned to ashes. And let him who would form an 
idea of these phantasies, so, during some spring mid- 
nigfht, to the field of Rakos, and listen to the gipsies 
playing the Rakotsy ;~in that melody alone, lies a pre- 
sentiment of the free, independent future existence 
which ia advancing for Hungary. 



WILLIAM HOWITT'S SUNDAY RAMBLB WITH 
A POOR MAN OF AYR. 

It was Sunday forenoon as I advanced over the very 
level ground near the shore, towards Alloway. People 
were walking on the beach eiyoying the sunshine, 
breeze, and glittering world of waters; lovers were 
seated amongst the broomy hillocks, children were 
gathering flowers amid the crimson glare of the heather ; 
all had an air of beauty and gladness. To my left lay 
a richly-wooded country, and before me, beyond AUowav 
and the Doon, stretched the airy range of the Carrick 
hills. It was the direction which I was pursuing, that 
Tarn o' Shanter took from the town to Alloway, fer the 
old road ran that way ; but there is a new and more 
direct one now from Ayr, and into that, having been 
shown the cottage where Mrs. Begg, Bums's sister, still 
lives, I struck. This agreeable road I soon saw diverge 
into two, and asked a poor man which of the two led to 
Bums's monument. At the name of Bums, the poor 
man's face kindled with an instant animation. " I am 
goin^ part of the way, sir," he said, *'and will be proud 
to show it you." I begged him not to put himself 
at all out of his way. "Oh," said he, "I am going to 
look at my potato plot which lies out here." We fell 
into conversation about Bums ; the way again showed a 
fresh branch, that was the way to his potato field — ^but 
the poor fellow gave a hesitating look, he could not find 
in his heart to give up talking about Bums, and begged 
that I would do him the honour to allow him to walk 
on with me. " But your potatoes, my friend T " Oh I 
theyll tak no harm, sir. The weather's very growing 
weather — one feels a natural curiosity to see how they 
thrive, but that will do next Sunday, if you imni/c? allow 
me to go on with you f* 

I assured him that nothinff would give me greater 
pleasure. I only feared that I might keep him out too 
long, for I must see all about Bums's birth-place. Kirk 
Alloway, the Brig of Doon, the monument, and eveiy- 
thing of the kind. It was now about noon, and must 
be his dinner hour. He said, " No ; he never had 
dinner on a Sunday ; for years he had accustomed him- 
self to only two meals on that day, because he earned 
nothing on it, and had ten children ! But he generally 
took awalk out into the country, and got a good mouth- 
ful of fresh air, and that did him a deal of good." 

I looked more closely at my new companion. He 
was, apparently, sixty, and looked like a man accus- 
tomed to dine on air. He was of a slight and g^rass- 
hopper build; his fiice was thin and pale; his hair 
grizzled ; yet there was an intelligence in his \amgrey 
eyes, but It was a sad intelligence, one which had long 
kept fellowship with patience and sufTering. His grey 
coat, and hat well worn, and his clean but coarse shirt 
collar turned down over a narrow band of a blue cotton 
neckerchief, with its long ends dangling over his waist- 
coat, all denoted a poor, but a careful and superior man. 
I cannot tell what a feeUng of sympathy came over me : 
how my heart warmed towards the poor fellow. We 
went on ; gay groups of people met us, and seemed to 
cast looks of wonder at the stranger and his poor 
associate; but I asked myself whether, if we could 
know, as God knows the hearts and merits of every in- 
dividual of those well-dressed and laughing walkers, we 
should find amongst them one so heroic as to renounce 
his Sunday dinner, as a perpetual practice, because he 
" eamed nothing on that day, and had ten children." 
Was there a man or a woman amongst them who, if 
they knew this heroic man, as I now knew him, would 
not desire to give him, for that one day at leasti a good 
dinner, and as much plea.<^ure as they could ? 

" ^[y friend," said I, " I fear you have had more than 
your share of hardship in this life f* 

" Nay," he replied, he could not say that He had 
had to work hard, but what poor man had not 1 But 
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he had had many comforts ; and the greatest comfort in 
life had been, that all his children had taken good 
ways; "if I don't except/' and the old man sighed, 
" one lad who has gone for a soldier ; and I think it a 
little ungrateful that he has never written to us since he 
went, three years ago. Yet I hear that he is alive and 
well, in Jamaica. I cannot but think that rather un- 
grateful/' he added ; " but of a' Robin Burns's poems, 
there's none, to my thinking, that comes up to that one 
— Han was made to mourn." 

I could not help again glancing at the thin, pale 
figrure, which went as softly at my side as if it were a 
ghost, and could not wonder that Burns was the idol of 
the poor throughout Scotland, and that the Sunday 
wanderer of his native place had clung so fondly to the 
southern visitor of the same sacred spot. 

" Can you explain to me," I asked, *' what it is that 
makes Bums such a favourite with you all in Scotland I 
Other poets you have, and great ones; out of the same 
class, too, you had Hogg, but 1 do not perceive the same 
instant flash, as it were, of an electric feeliug, when any 
name is named but that of Bums." 

" I can tell you/' said he, " why it is. It is because 
he had the heart of a man in him. He was all heart, 
and all man ; and there's nothing, at least in a poor 
man's experience,' either bitter or sweet, which can 
happen to him, but a line of Bums springs into his 
mouth, and gives him courage and comfort if he needs 
it. It is like a second Bible." 

I was struck with the admirable criticism of the poor 
artisan. SVhat acuteness of genius is like the acuteness 
of a sharp experience after all 1 I found that had I 
picked the whole county of Ayr I could not have hit 
on a man more clearly aware of the real genius of Bums, 
nor a more excellent guide to all that related to him 
hereabouts. 

The bridge of Doon is well carved over with names ; 
and overgrown with masses of ivy. Standing on this 
remarkable old grey bridge, my companion exhibited a 
trait of delicate and genuine feeling, which no man of 
the most polished education in the school of politeness 
could have surpassed. Gathering a sprig of ivy, he 
said, presenting it — "May be ye would like to send this 
to your leddy in England, it's gathered just frae the 
keystane." I accepted it with the liveliest pleasure, 
and it is now carefully preserved where the good man 
wished it. We now retumcd to Ayr, talking of Bums, 
his history, his poetry, and his fine qualities all the 
way ; and after one of the pleasantest rambles I ever 
made in any company, I bade my old friend good-bye at 
his door, leaving in his hand a trifle to mend his Sunday 
supper. " But/' said he, as I was going away, "might 
I request the favour of your name, that I may know 
who it was that I had the honour of a walk with to 
Bnms's monument, when I am thinking of it V I told 
him ; his face pat^sed from its usual paleness to a deep 
flush ; and he exclaimed — " Eh sir ! I ken yer name 
and that o' yer leddy too, right weel !" Depend upon 
it the recollection of that walk has been as pleasant to 
my old friend as to myself. — W. HounWs Homes and 
IiaunU of ikt Poets. 



THE BATTLE OP THE POSTERS. 

BT ▲ UTXBART POUCSXAN. 

DicKXirs has written the Battle of Life ; and with all 
its fine genial spirit people find a want in it. Natu- 
rally — he has omitted the hottest part of the battle. It 
is the Battle of the Posters. In the very heart of 
society, from day to day and year to 3'ear, this great 
war&re is waged. Thousands fight and fall ; are alter- 
nately elevated to glory, and destroyed ; are maimed. 



rent limb from limb ; are slain, and buried in ntter 
oblivion ; and not a soul grieves over them, except their 
own fathers. 

Little do the good people who walk through London 
or other great towns, and gladden their eyes with bril- 
liant colours and a fine chequer-work of art and fancy on 
all those walls which used to be called dead, but 
which are now the most alive of any — little do they 
know, and therefore little do they care, for all the host 
of contending passions and interests, of gay hopes and 
speedy disappointments which are connected with the 
gaudy hues before them. The man who like me has little 
to do, and a great desire to Icam, takes his daily walkii 
abroad, and finds the invisible hand of that race of 
genii called Bill-stickers have spread eveiywhere on 
walls of brick or timber, those beautiful Psoplx's Books, 
which, like other matters of art, have of late adranced 
to such perfection — have spread them in eyexy imagiiifir 
ble colour of the rainbow, or of beaux that don't like 
rain, for his delight and instmction. He pauses, reads, 
raminates, and passes on. From interval to interval his 
mind is full of brilliant colours and brilliant promise:^. 
There is nothing in theatre, shop, or factory — nothing in 
public meeting of eloquence or argument — ^nothing in art 
or the science of comfort that is new and attractive — 
nothing of coats, hose, shoes, or gloves — nothing of hai$ 
silken or beaver — ^nothing of sweet perfumes, or luxurious 
foreign delicacies — ^nothing of song or music — ^nothing 
earthly, nothing heavenly — nothing in book or news- 
paper that can charm or divert — that is not promised 
him if he will be kind enough just to go to the right 

Elace for it. Punch oflfers his fun, Moses his verees and 
is vests ; spectacles for the nose, and still more extra- 
ordinary spectacles for the eyes, stand upon broad spaces, 
and invite to broad grins. There are pictures as plenti- 
ful as letter-press : it is a public exhibition that never 
closes. The beauty of it to the perambulating connois- 
seur is that the change is as rapid, and the variety as en- 
chanting, as the most voracious hunger of novelty can 
crave. • 

Ay, but here, alas 1 is the rab — ^to the unlucky exhibi- 
tors — to the individuals behind tlie scenes. They are 
like the frogs which the boys were pelting in the water 
~that which is Am to you is death to them. E^'ery one 
who furnishes a dish to this feast of the senses wlahes it 
to be a standing dish ; but the readersays, ''Ho presto > 
begone, and give us something new ;" a novelty, a new 
wonder, a new spur to the palate of some particularly 
charming kind. The poor caterer sees too truly that 
there are as many covers as guests ; for the next bill- 
sticking waiter, a oenefactor to you but a pest to him, 
covers all his glory with a wet sheet, more eflectual as a 
damper than any wet blanket. 

In fiict> the enormous cost which is daily incurred 
for public amusement by private individuals, in painting 
and decorating the dead walls of our cities, is one of 
the wonders of the age. It is a fresco-painting of an 
hour ; a phantasmagoria of scenes as rapid in their prc^ 
gression as they are brilliant in their character; an ever 
changing kaleidoscope of the day's combinations. Xo 
flowers bloom more plentifully in field or glen than 
these flowers of the street ; none perish so suddenly 
amid ever springing successors. They spring, howeyer, 
more troly than the poet meant, amid 

*' The exhalationi of the golden dawn;** 

silvery mists, if they cherish, just as readily obscure 
them. They may twine up columns, but they turn out 
to be the columns of printers' ledgers ; and the capitals 
that they festoon are sure to be of the I-owe-nic order. 
It costs you, worthy wanderers in the gardens of the 
bill-sticker, but little trouble, — ^butthe whole thing is a 
world of trouble to the providers ; it is an enchanted, 
but not an enchanting region to them. It is an enter- 
prise where enter fewer prizes than disappointments. 
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It is a trial of temper, where there turns up little to 
temper your trial. It is a battle, a strife, a contest for 
the possession of a field that neyer acquires a fixed 
owner ; where you may get nine points of the law, bat 
the tenth point will put your eye out. Put the best 
face on the matter that you may, the next instant may 
deface you. You may put yourself round a wall, but 
yon can put no wall round you. You may climb as 
high as you please on the fence, but it will prove no 
defence. Another poster is coming post haste, and you 
will be red no longer, or will exhibit only in vinbU 
green. 

Perhaps there are no mortals that are more subject 
to the ups and downs of life than the advertizers by 
placards. A sanguine man issues his thousand bills 
in sanguine tints, and walks along from one public pUce 
to another ; visits the Exchange ; promenades past the 
Fleet, that now lies wrecked in Farringdon-street ; 
explores all the wooden walls and scaffoldings from 
Stamford-hill to Fulham, and rubs his hands in delight 
to sec his name and fame uniYeraaL " Bravo !" he 
cries ; *' that is a bill-sticker now ! That U a man ! 
I'll recommend him !" He turns back. " Ha I there 
they are I" he exclaims. "There shine out my genuine 
blues and reds ! But how 1 what ! no ; as I live they 
are not mine ! They are that execrable CaMno de 
Venise," As he advances, it la still the same. Then 
a huge Stravd Tokatab Frascatx has overwhelmed 
four superb posters of his own, and informs him that 
the exhibition is every night, so that he may expect a 
similar envelope eveiy day. Another very cunning 
individual has his posters out on a Saturday, and 
towards evening, so that everybody the next day may, 
going churchward, have a full view of them ; or there 
comes a Christmas dav and a Sunday together, and 
then there are two whole days of unassailable publicity. 
The knowing man who has sent out his bill-stickers in 
all directions on the Saturday, or the Friday, so as to 
secure ^tnrday and Sunday, or Sunday and Monday, 
walks forth on the first of these days in great self-felici- 
tation. He feels that his name and proclamations are 
all over the neighbourhood ; city and suburbs are full 
of them ; they are read, and reread, by passing and 
repassing thousands. But, behold i there is no end 
to the acuteness of this age. Hobthrush has been out ! 
Robin Goodfellow has been in his pranks ! Lucretia 
has sent out " the Children of the Night," and a tre- 
mendous explosion of Vesuvius in the Surrey Gardens, 
has put out the intended blaze of the Lady's Newspaper, 
or perhaps of Hewitt's Journal I 

Every man thinks Jits posters are demolished first. 
There is some pique, some spite, some design against 
him. There is some rival that watches him; but then 
the bills that cover his, are those of no known rival. 
But oh I he has it ! His competitors bribe ! yes, they 
bribe all the bill-stickers to annihilate him. That is it ; 
they bribe all, for if he bribe it is of no use. His posters 
are none the more respected. Away they go — this is 
wholly gone^there four are gone at once— there one 
hangs in tatters; some spiteful hand has rent it; and 
there just one comer of his beloved bill sticks forth 
from the sheet of a lion>tamer, enough to make him 
groan. While ! only see there ! the bills of some 
certain people hang till doomsday. Fair or foul, the 
walls plastered three times a day with broadsides of all 
Bizes and colours, there stand those detested great bills, 
u if they burnt all other paper off their backs. It is 
positively unbearable — it is personal— it is insulting 1 

The Battle of the Posters is a well-fought battle; there 
u a perpetual fiill of victims ; a constant grumbling of 
the canon of wrath; a constant fume of the gunpowder 
of chagrin. It is a battle that has iu old and knowing 
veterans— its generals of transcendent strategy — its Blu- 
chers and its Wellingtons, that slay and conquer by foree 
of numbers. There are subtle men who contrive to ex- 



pend all their bills in a few of the busiest places; there 
is nothing like it, they say: all the world congregates 
there — where one reads a placard in the suburbs, a 
thousand read them there; and they whisper to 
themselves — that it is a wonderful saving of legs, and 
of time into the bargain. None but greenhorns wander 
all the way to Tumham Green to stick bills, when they 
can turn 'em green at their leisure in the city by a new 
issue of a new customer's posters. Who would think of 
roaming as far as Tottenham Cross when Tottenham- 
court-road will do just as well? Who would dream of 
stretching his legs as far as Blackwall, when any wall 
is black enough in London, and looks all the better for 
the application of halfa-dozen posters together] Then 
there are the sharp-shooters, light troops employed by 
rival houses, who follow one another at a good smart 
trot, and cover up the posters of Dombey and Son with 
those of Trencherman Brothers or of the firm of the 
Golden Canister with those of the Grasshopper Tea 
Company. Every hour has its changes and its events; 
there are victories and defcatp, plots and counter-plots, 
always going on. The wood-cutters in the forest of 
Finsbury are busy hewing blocks into ever new designs, 
and fresh broadsides are firing every hour from the 
steam guns of the press. Such is the Battle of the 
Posters ; it is a battle of life and of death. After all, the 
only security is in the vans and the walking placards; 
and these are apt to wander away into regions which no 
human eye has ever yet discovered, except mine, and 
those of my peripatetic brethren. 

So faili, to Ungaishei, grows dim, and din 

All that Cheapside ii proud of. From their tpherei 

The Stan of advertizing are cast down ; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of poffk, 

Placards, and posters, and the crowns and pal > s 

Of gorgeous show-bills withered and consumed ! 

No power is given to lowliest Innocence 

Long to protect her own. The bill-siicker 

Departs : and soon is spent the line of those 

Who in the bodily image, in their bills. 

Their flaming hues, in station or in size 

Did most resemble him. Degrees and ranks, 

Broadsides and pictures — ^heaping high 

New sheets upon the broad backs of the old; 

And placing trust in privilege usurp'd 

And reusurped. are scoffed at with a smile — 

By greedy watcher from the neighbouri»K tund 

Of hackney-coaches aimed. To slow decline 

These yield, and these to sudden overtlirow ; 

Their colours, boastings, blasoningand lies 

Expire — and the printers' robes of red and green 

The ablest posters' still appointed shroud, enwraps 

Their monuments and memory. 



%iitxwcjSi Notices. 

Gatfieringa from Spain. Part I. Murkai's Home 
and Colonial Library. No. 39. 

This is quite a delightful book ; a worthy companion 
to the best of Mr. Murray's excellent and cheap pub- 
lications. It mBj be ei\joyed in two or three different 
ways; but first and foremost, as an amusixig description 
of a most interesting country, for the edification of a 
class, which even in Uiese locomotive days is still nume- 
rous, namely, the fireside trairellers; and of many be- 
sides, who have some pretensions to the dignity of actual 
travellers; for Spain is a country little known beyond 
its coasts — ^and no wonder — a look into the chapter on 
travelling with post-horses, on diligences, etc. will be 
quite sufficient to explain why a genUeman used lo hii 
easy carriage, on the last improved patent springs, or 
Englishmen in general, aoeustomed to fly along their 
railroads, rather shrink from encountering a tonr in 
the Peninsula. Spain was in advance of most European 
countries as to roads, fifty years ago, but all that time 
she has stood still, or gone back, from the devastations of 



war, and is therefore now hi behind ; and anything like 
a croes-road, or deviation from the beaten royal roads 
from Madrid to the frontiers or sea-port towns is nearly 
impracticable for wheel-carriages, unless the tourist is 
desirous to prove the strength of his joints. The follow- 
ing extract suggests a very severe test: — 

" The Sp*nUh pottillions geaerallj, and Mptciallj if well ]>aid, 
driTe at a tremendou* pace, often amounting to a gallop ; nor am 
they easily stopped, even if the traveller de«i^s it— they seem 
only to be intent on arriving at their stage's end, in order to in- 
dulge in the ^reat national Joy of their doing nothing : to get there 
they heed neither ruts nor ravines, and vrhen once their cattle are 
started, the inside passenger feels Uke a kattU tied to ike tail of a 
mad dog."— P. 54. 

As to the diligences, what should any of us think as 
we took our seats, to see the conductor or guard, ''zagal," 
as he is called, who runs by the side usually in Spain, 
in a picturesque, jaunty costume, collect a supply of 
stones to hurl at the leaders' heads, as one means of 
''getting on;" oaths being the next in efficiency 1 — 

" The start is always an important ceremony, and as our royal 
mail used to do in the country, brings out all the idlers in the 
vicinity. When the team (siix animals, mules and horses,) is 
harnessed, the mayoral (coachman) gets all his skeins of ropes into 
his hand, theaagal his sash full of stones, the helpers their sticks ; 
at a given signal all fire a volley of oaths and blows at the team, 
which, once in motion, away it goes, pitching over ruts deep as 
routine prejudices, with its pole dipping and rising likeashiji in 
a rolling sea, and continues at a brisk pace, performing from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day."— P. 63. 

For all these reasons travelling on horseback is re- 
commended as the best by far for any one who really 
want;i to see Spain in its infinite variety ; for its variety 
is so great, that it presents the aspects of many coun- 
tries and many climates in one. The central table- 
land, as it may be called, is of a great elevation, and 
from it rise mountains crowned with snow. Madrid is 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Between the arid 
plains of this central district, a>>oundingin the finest corn, 
and the regions washed by the Mediterranean sea, backing 
in a tropical sun, and bearing in luxuriance the fig, 
the orange, the pomegranate, the aloe and the carob- 
tree, how great is the transition I and there h, 
besides, the sea-ooast on the east, where the summer is 
intensely hot and the winter veiy cold, and the northern 
mountainous and humid region, furnishing the finest 
timber of Spain ; a country of hill and dale, rich mea- 
dows, and numerous streams, and in the valleys an im- 
proving dairy produce. As to railroads for a country 
like this, our author thinks them hopeless speculations, 
except for very short distances. He argues not only 
from the difficult nature of the country, but the character 
of the people : — 

" llie Spaniard," he says, " a creature of routine, and foe to in- 
novations, is not a moveable, or locomotive; local and a parochial 
fixture by nature, he hates moving like a Turk, and has a particu- 
lar horror of being hurried ; long, therefore, here has an ambling 
mule answered all the purposes of trans|)orting man and his 
goods."— P. 48. 

This looks very hopeless ; quite as damping to recent 
notions of creating " a net-work of rails " in Spain, as 
the mountains and rocks; but we do not give up the 
hope yet that though "man" may continue to amble 
forth on his mule, a day will come when some of his 
"goods," in the form of the produce of those vast plains, 
waring with golden com, may be transported to the 
coast and shipped on board our merchantmen by me.ins 
of steam. 

" The central table-lands of Spain are perhaps the finest wheat 
growing districts in theworid; however rude and imperfect the 
cultivation— for the peasant does but scratch the earth, and seldom 
maDuraa— the Ufe<conferrlng sun comes to his assistance; the 
letums are prodigious, and the quality supcroxccllent ; yet the 
growers, miserable in the midst of plenty, vegetate in cabins com- 
posed of baked mud, or in holes burrowed among the friable 
iiilloeks, in an utter ignorance of famtture, and absolute neces- 
saries. The want of roads, canals, and means of transport, 
prevents their exportation of produce, which from its bulk is diOl- 
cult of carriage in a country where grain is removed for the most 
part on four-footed beasts of burden, after the oriental and patri> 
afchal £uhion oi Jacob, when he sent to tlie granaries of £gypt." 



An indolent and vicious government, and the ravages 
of war, have thus done for Spain, what a continmmoe of 
our restrictive policy would have done forna. Spain 
haa no corn-laws, but her roads have been mffered to 
fall into decay, her resources to be wasted, and the 
eflTeet is the same. 

The description of the peasantry instantly suggests the 
Irish to our minds; and were there apace, the parallel 
could be carried through many other views <^ them. In 
accounting for the desolation of Spain, however, there 
would be no risk of falling into the Malthuaian doctrine. 
The cry of " over population ** will not explain every- 
thing there. Spain was once a kind of terrestrial para- 
dise, rich, and covered with beauty and abundance, and 
then it was thickly peopled. ICow wide tracts, once 
cultivated like gandens, have retnmed to a state of 
nature, and bear harvests of fragrant thyme for the 
wild bee. Man has disappearefl &om them. Certain 
disciples of the over-population theory would do well to 
think of these things. 

" Silent, sad, and lonely Is her fue,** says the anthor, describing 
the general aspect of the country, "on which the stranger will too 
often gaie ; her hedgeless, treeless tracts of com field, bounded only 
by, the low horizon ; her uninhabited uncultivated plains, aban> 
doned to the wild flower and the bee, and which are rendered »till 
more melancholy by ruined castle or village, which stand out like 
bleaching skeletons of a former vitality. The dreariness of thi« 
abomination of desolation is increased by the singular absence of 
singing birds, and the presence of tlie vulture, the eagle, and 
lonely birds of prey." 

Such are the descriptions of a rich and luxuriant 
country, with a fine native population ruined by the 
dormancv or misdirection of its national cncrgiea, the 
continual ravages of revolutions and of wars, and by a 
government which combines in itself all these elements 
of disorder and inertia. 



Poems and Snaicfica of Pro9€. BvT. Bxhhax. London: 

Smith and Klder. 

We have gone through this book with great Interest, 
and with a utd and sympathizing heart. We will let 
the writer speak for himself, for he can do it well :— 

" On tlie night of the twenty-ninth of October, 1844, and after 
a day's vexation (with such I am vrell acquainted), wc — that i». 
my wife, myself, and children— were in bed. Thej slept, I could 
not, but lay rcTolving manv painful things in my mind, wondezitig 
would I ever get a blink of hale-hearted happiness. I bad often 
thought of Professor Wilson ; had even written two letters to hi<r, 
which WMpe given in despair to the flames — for I am a man of no 
education, never being nrther than the Testament when at school. 
I am, even now, at the writing; have bought * Chambers' Arith- 
metic,' but my mind is too unsettled to make progress, and can 
but find delight in the attempt at verse-making, which I write with 
almmt the facility of prose. Well, I woodeml if I might show 
him some of my pieces — wondered if he would read them, or laugh 
at them ; wondered again if it might be possible be would think 
them decent; and if I might print a volume; get as much profit 
as would clear my debts, and enable me to taste, for the first time 
in seven years, an easy mind." 

The poems which ho wrote the professor not only 
condescended to read, but to praise; and the little 
volume before us is the result of those words of praise 
and encouragement. Whether it will enable him to 
pay his debts, or, as is too often the case, sink him only 
deeper, is a question which we fear may find a doubtful 
answer. The poems abound Kith a manly spirit, evince 
great power of language and feeling, and reveal, at the 
same time, that sad and bitter experience of life which 
too often makes the existence of the superior-minded 
artizan a burden and a sorrow. This stanza has great 
truth and significance in it : — 

" They speak o* blaves in ither states, 

And muckle gear they gie them ; 
But 1 there's some witliin oui gates : 

We're oure familiar %•%' tliem. 
Wha, think ye, is tlie greatest slave t 

It's no tlie man o' jet, sirs; 
It's him amang the Are* and brav^~ 

The honeti men in debt, sin." 
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Jn this department of our Jmvnud we niean not only to Hale candidly our own eameet opinum oh any maiier 
of importance, hut eliiaU endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and wiUi equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dasscth-^ they ridh or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob all, and we desire to UH>rk with dll, — Em. 



Soirie of Iks MseUmes' LuiMe in lir^rpool^The public 
meeting of this Soirto vtm held on Wednesday eveiiingr. the 6th 
inst., in the excellent lecture-room of this fine institution. It 
was crowded with an 'audience of the first people in Liverpool, 
amountinff to twelve or fourteen hundred, nilliam Browne, 
Esq., therreaident, was in the chair, supported by Mr. Thomely, 
M.P. The speakers (Were principally, Mr. Aspinall, William 
Howitt, Mr. l5aw8on, the celebrated lecturer, Mr. Bogerson, and 
Sir Arnold Knight. Many hold and eloauent things were said 
on the subject of popular cKlucation, which were received by the 
audience m the most zealous spirit. Between the speeches, 
sonflpi were sung'h^ Miss Romer and Signor Sapio. Alter the 
pubuG meeting, tne young people adjourned to the spacious 
ball-room, and daunng was kept up till two o'clock. 

This institution appears to be ably conducted by Dr. Hodgson, 
but has more the features of a college for young merchants, 
than of a mechanics' institute. Mr. Dawson, indeed, proclaimed 
tliat the day of mechanics* institutes was about over. That these 
institutions should take another name, as the people would pro- 
coed to educate themselves in their own way. 

Soiris sf ike Leeds RedentoiioH Society. — This meeting being 
the first anniverBary of the Society, which may not be vejy weU 
understood by its title, was held on the evening of Thursday, the 
7th, in the Music Uall. The Society is, in fact, a co-operative 
league, the objeets of which are to accumulate capital and to 
purchaie land, to redeem the land, and also to trade. The 
Association has now been in existence about a year, and its 
success in the subscription of ftinds lias been most encouraging. 
There is the greatest zeal and confidence of success in its mem- 
bers, some of whom show themselves excellent men of business. 

The audience assembled appeared to be about five hundred, a 
fair proportion of them females. The Cbair was taken by 
William Howitt, who had been expressly invited to do so. On 
the platfonn we observed the Rev. Mr. Larkin, Rector of Burton, 
Lincolnshire ; Dr. Smiles, and Dr. Lees, of Leeds ; Joseph 
Barker ; Mr. G. W. Phillips, of Hudderafield, and other warm 
friends of the popular cause. Letters were read from Lord 
Ashley, Mr. W. J. Tox, Douglas Jerrold, Joseph Mauini, Mr. 
Linton, and others, expressing their eordial approval xd the 
principles and objects of the Society,. and promising, on all 
occurring opportunities, to promote its views. Joseph Mazzini 
desired to hs earoUed a member. 

Mr. Howitt opened the proceedings by a speech expressive of 
the necessity of co-operation amongst the people for the 
acquisition of their just rights, and for raising themselves in the 
social sade both intellectuallT and in point of physical comfort, 
lie was followed by Mr. Lariin in a very able and interesting 
sddress, pointing out the operation of the co-operative principle 
in ancient times. He showed that it was the principle of the Old 
Testament, which was hud down in the Mosaic Law, and made 
pradtco^ in the institutions of the Promised Land. He adv»ted 
to the sect of the Esaenes, and quoted Josephus respecting them. 
He went on to trace the principle through various histories 
dovim to our time, and then pointed out the necessity of a vride 
embiaoe of the principle by the people, if they meant to ei^oy 
the good in life whicn Qod designed them. We are sorry to 
learn, from Mr. Larkin*s address, that Mr. Minto Morgan, the 
author of '* Hampden in the Nineteenth Century,'* was in very 
preearioiu health in Italy, whither he had gone to gather in- 
ibnnatiott and aaastanee in kia views for popular co-operation. 

Joespli Barker dclivend one of his ehancteristtc speeches, 
full of elou' good sense, and firm trust in Providence. We re- 
gret that we cannot give some specimen of it. Various other 
able speeches were delivered by Dr. Lees, and members of the 
AssoaatioB, (particularly by Mr. Hole and Mr. David Green,) 
iUttstrativs ofthe objects of the Society, and of the progress of 
its transactions. 



These proceedings were preceded by tea, at whieh the greatest 
social pleasure appeared to prevail, and were teraiinated by an 
address from the cliairman, which excited the warmest response 
and acclamation. Every circnmstanoe augurs the rapidly ex- 
tending influence and spread of this important movement. 

Famine in Ireland, — ^We have pleasure in presenting the fol- 
lowing genuine letter, which at all events shows of what noble 
stuff an Irishman's heart may be made. 

** An Appetd is ihs Irish WorHny Men i» Snyland, SoaUand, 

9^99^ WW VvW* 

** My Deab FEij.ow-Coui«TaTicEjf, — What I am about to 
say requires no apology, and little pre&ce. 

** A vast proportion of our people are at this moment STARYnro. 
Ton cannot open a newspaper which does not teem with 
accounts of new famine victims, and the fH|^tful half-dead-and- 
alive condition of the survivors. 

" None know better than you the privations endured by the 
labouring classes in Ireland : the difficulty they experience in 
keeping soul and body together, even in the best of times. 

** Tou can judge of their situation note. A heavy responsibility, 
my countr^rmen, rests upon yonr shoulders. Each and every 
one of yon is imperatively bound toput this question to himself, 
' What can / do for poor ErinP What can / do to help JSrin 
mopovmeen through tier present fearful trial? ' 

*** Much, teby vuch,' will he — must be the answer of ereiy 
man of you who has ' got the shamrock around his heart.* 

''Brethren, there are thousands among yon, not a man of 
whom but might hy pracfisin/^ ee(f-denialoe enabled to stretch 
his hand daily across the Irish sea, and save some poor starving 
creature from death. Not one of you all who might not do 
good service fay imploring others to give for the salvation of our 
famine-stricken countrymen. 

" Think of the tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
who are at this present moment without the means of procuring 
a mouthful of food or a rag to cover their nakedness. Think ol 
this, and resolve — solemnly and deliberately resolve — to perform 
your duty as Irishmen. 

"Spend not a penny needlessly; restrict yourselves to the 
mere neeessaries of existence, uid devote the surplus to the 
saving of preetous life. 

" Iruly do you earn yonr bread in the sweat of your brow ; 
you require to take occasional relaxation; but do not, at the 
present fearful moment, think of radulffiag in any pleasure, 
however innocent, if its gratification involves expense. A true 
Irishman should shrink to be seen at a place of public amine- 
ment, while countless multitudes of his countrymen are famish- 
ing. Tlie Irish have always been noted as a fightiug nation. 
Iruli working men in Great Britain, I implore you in the name 
of the God of Heaven to straggle and to become * Ufe pre- 
servers. 

" Let each man resolve to save a human life. When lie rises 
is^ the morninff let him pray to God to assist him to gain the 
victory over self, and be made the means before he retires to rest 
of saving a fellow-eountrvman from perishing. 

" Irishmen, you should at once resolve upon aiding yonr poor 
sufTcring countrv by word and deed. As I said before, erery 
one of you can do sometliing. Meet, meet, then, in your several 
localities, and that quickly — 

' The work that should to-day be wrought 
Defer not till to-morrow.* 

" I have still much to say to you, but at present my heart is 
too full to suffer me to write any more. 
** May Gtxl strengthen yuu Car tlie srood work. 

" lour sincere friend, 

"ASoaof E«iL 
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TheJnkahiionofdMe Vtmomr of StdpkMrie Ether. —k^XKO^er^ 
has been made within the liut few months which is of the 
greatest importance to soffering hnmanity. Br. Morton, a 
surgeon-dentist of Boston, U. S., nas found that by inhaling the 
vaponr of snlphnric ether, a state of stupor is produced which 
lasts only for a few minutes, and during the continuance of 
which surgical operations of a most serious character may be 
performed without the person o^^rated on feeling the least pain ; 
on the contrary, if we may judge from the report of some 
persons who have had their teeth extracted during the narcotic 
state, the sensation has been of a very pleasurable kind. Some 
interesting cases of this nature appear in a paper in the Lancet 
of the 2d, of Januarr, by Hcniy Jacob BiKelow, M.D., one of 
the surgeons of the Massachusetts General Hospital. A girl, 
sixteen years of age, was allowed to inhale the vapour of ether 
for three minutes ; she then, says the report, " fell asleep, when a 
molar tooth was extracted, after which she continued to slumber 
tranquilly during three minutes more. At the moment when 
force was applied, she flinched and frowned, raising her hand to 
her mouth, but said she had been dreaming a pleasant dream, 
and knew nothing of the operation." The next patient was a 
middle-aged healthy looking woman, who inhaled the vapour for 
four minutes ; in the course of the next two minutes a back tooth 
was extracted, and the patient continued smiling in her sleep 
for three minutes more.' Upon coming to herself she exclaimed 
that " it was beautif ol— «he dreamed of being at home ; it seemed 
as if she had been gone a month." 

In the same journal there is a letter to Br. Boot, from Mr. 
Liston, of University College, who says, " I tried the ether in- 
halation to-day, in a case of amputation of the thigh, and in 
another requiring evulsion of both sides of the great toe-naO, 
one of the most painful operations in surgery, and with the most 
perfect and satisfactory results. It is a very great matter to be 
able thus to destrov sensibility to such an extent, and without 
apparently any bad results. It is a fine thing for operating 
surgeons; and I thank you most sincerely for the early informa- 
tion you were so kind as to give me of it." . As there is no bless- 
ing without an alloy, so wo are sorry to say tliis great boon is 
not without its attendant evils. One patient wl^o was operated 
on nearly lost his life by the extreme state of narcotism pro- 
duced by ttie inhalation of the vapour ; but being in the hands 
of a skilful surgeon, prom]^t means were used, and he was re- 
stored after an hour's exertion on tlie part of Ms medical atten- 
dant to a state of perfect safetjr, and no ulterior bad consequences 
were the result. It is a clearly-ascertained fact that tliis narco- 
tic vapour acts differently on oifferent constitutions, and therc« 
fore no one should employ it as an agent for producing sleep 
without feeling himself competent. to meet promptly eveiy diffi- 
culty that may happen to arise. 

(The above has been kindly supplied to us by an able prac- 
titioner.) 

Birmingkam Mercantile and Literary Ittetitute, in connexion 
with the Association for obtaining an Abridgment of the Hours 
of Labour. We are glad to hear of the flourisliin^ condition of 
this society. It has the advantage of meeting a senous objection 
often urged against the efforts of the early closing movement, 
** How do you intend to spend your time P " for it not only shows 
us by its programme of action, but by its Ust of eminent lecturers 
engaged, what it means to do, but has already obtained the 
approval and support of the employers. The enterprising young 
men who have started it, encouraged by its success, propose to 
raise it into a regular Whittington Club. At present tlie sub- 
scriptions are only Zt. 6d. per quarter. Tlie members have the 
nse of the library, and are admitted, free, to the lectures of«-the 
Polytechnic Institution, in addition to the news and reading 
room, clasiies, and lectures of the Birmingham Mercantile ana 
Literaiy Institute. The news and reading room are supplied 
witli. the Times, Baily News, BougUs Jerrold*s Weekly raper, 
the Birmingham Journal, and other provincial papers, and the 
following periodicals :— Douglas Jerrold's Shilling Magazine, 
Howitt's Journal, People's Journal, Chambers* Journal, Punch, 
and several tcmpenuu» publications. , 

The Classes are, a discussion class, on the principle of the 
Birmingham Eclectic Society; a singing class, on Hullah^s 
system, and a class for the study of composition and elocution, 
under the management of the Kev. H. Hutton. 

The lecturers for the next (luarter engaged, are Br. Knox on 
the Races of Me** ; Mr. St. Joiin on Texas, etc. ; George Bawson 
on the Pestus of Bailey ; Pollet Aaler on Chronometry ; William 
Wills on the Glaciers of Switzerland ; and Mr. Clarkson on the 
Pl.ysiology of Bigestion. The spirit of this young institution is 
worthy of Birminglia.n an.! is the certain augury of success. 



The Editors are happy to announce that they have aecored 
tlie able assistance of tiie following eflliiinLt writers : — 
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ABEL PAYNTER. 
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gazine.) 
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The Editors have the pleasure of atmouncing 
that early in February will commence a series ol 
papers on 

. PHYSIOLOGY, 

ADDRBSSSD TO THB PEOPLB, 

BY WILLIAM a CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Physiology in the Roydt Institution. 

The next Number will contain 

DR. BOWRINGS SECOND PAPER ON FREE 

TRADE. 

William Howitt*s 
« VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES " 

Will in future appear first in this Jouma]« and will 
very soon commence. 

Stamped copies of the Journal may be obtained 
through the, post, and circulated free in the 
colonies,^ and in all countries with which we have 
treaties. 
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AN APPEAL 

For Clothing the Naked and Destitute Irish, addressed 
to all classes, and especially to the Women of 
England, 

The Society of Friends have raised their subscription 
for the starving Irish to upwards of 30,000?. ; and the 
terrible scenes displayed to their active agents in that 
unhappy sister country, have induced them to propose 
a subscription for a supply of clothing for the destitute 
there. We think we cannot do better than to give as 
nearly as possible the whole of this appeal to our 
readers : — 

William Forster, a member of the Society of 
Friends, now engacjed, from a sense of duty, in investi- 
gating the extreme distress at present existing in dif- 
ferent districts of that country, thus expresses his views 
on the subject : — 

"I ha vea scheme which occupies much of my mind, and 
my inquiries from place to place. It is nothing less than 
an attempt to provide useful, warm, necessarij clothing 
upon a large scale for the unclad (and unless something be 
done in a few weeks, nothing short of the naked) peasantry 
of Ireland. Everybody seems at first to think it too 
vast to be attempted. I say No ; that what can be done 
on a small scale can be done on a larger. I wisli to get 
it into the hands of the women of England, old and 
young, rich and poor, and I should not be afraid of 
50,000 garments being ready for use in the course of a 
few weeks." 

" That contributions in money would be more useful 
than in clothing." 

'< That where any clothing is given, the articles should 
be stout flannel jackets for the men and boys, and 
flannel petticoats and stotit calico under garments for 
the women and girls. These should be made of the 
coarsest and warmest material, in order to prevent 
pawning, which in many instances would be difiicult 
when the wearer was suffering from hunger. It should, 
however, be stated that the districts for which this 
application is made are principally remote from any 
town, some of them twenty or thirty miles, and also, 
that if clothing such as has been described was parted 
with, it could only be used by parties equally poor." 

Amongst the numerous affecting statements received 
are the following : — 

" One finnily at Castlebar was visited, when a mother 
and six children were found in a wretched cabin : five of 
the children were lying on the floor in a state of entire 
nakedness, with nothing but a ragged sheet to cover 
them, another on the mother s lap, in the same state, 
wasted with disease and famine to a skeleton." 

" At Aghadown, the police informed us that the night 
before, while on patrol, they were attracted to a cottage 
by an unsteady light. On proceeding to ascertain the 
cause, they found a father and son were lying dead, 
whilst the survivors, being unable to purchase even a 
candle, were endeavouring to keep up a light with straw 
picked from the thatch." 

It is earnestly desired that the women of England of 
every class may bo willing to co-operate in this work, as 
even the smallest contribution will enable the poor to 
unit-e in the privilege of relieving the deep distress of 
their suffering fellow-creatures, and in the blessing which 
it is believed will rest upon those who freely administer, 
whether out of their abundance or of their jacnury, to the 
wants of ihc allli«tcd. 

Lucy Bradsuaw, 
For the Ladies' Committee. 

*»* An^i contrihutions in moneif or clothing moij he 
sent, directed to the care of Charles Qiljnn, r». Bishops- 
gate Street Without, London ; Joseph Crosjidd, Liver- 
pool ; or Joeeph JJtiole>/, Dublin. 



FBEE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOHN BOWKIKG, LL.]>. M.F. 
No. II. — ISLE OP MAX, 

Therb are few men whose personal histoiy is so 
touchingly interesting as that of Augustin Thierry. 
I knew him in the heyday of his youth — ^the bright 
and black-eyed enthusiast — the gay and agile creature 
— ^in whom the blood of excitement flowed — and whose 
daily life was of vigorous and joyous energy. Never 
was a warmer heart ; never a heart beating with nobler 
sympathies. Fervent in his admiration of truth, and 
progress, and liberty ; and not less excited in his hatred 
of error, backwardness, and despotism — indignant 
against the usurpations of the ruling few, and only 
dreaming of the means of elevating the subject many. 
In his view, the world was divided into two classes — 
the oppressors and the oppressed; and he, above all 
others, poured out ''his hate for hate, hia scorn for 
scorn, his love for love." 

But to some, time brings desolation and darkness ; 
and such has been Thierry's doom. The eyes once so 
lustrous have been smitten with blindness — the frame 
once so active has been crippled into helplessness. He 
has lost the power of seeing, the power of moving ; and, 
to add to his forlorn condition, the friends who were 
dearest to him have been swept away — lost not to sight 
alone, but to every sense — to all but melancholy 
memory. 

I remember well, that when Thierry was engaged in 
those studies which led to the publication of his mot>t 
interesting History of the Conquest of England by the 
Normans, Walter Scott's Ivanhoe appeared. It was 
welcomed by Thierry with eloquent delight. The 
romance came most opportunely to the aid of the his- 
torian. That state of things — that distinction of races— 
which the sagacity and genius of Scott had seized upon 
as characteristic of the times of the early Norman king»> 
— the profound investigations of -Thierry had marked 
as the great fact of the era which occupied his attention. 
But Thierry liked to suppose that the same lines of 
demarcation exist to the present hour. In the existing 
privileged aristocracy of England he was fond of tracing 
the representatives of the Norman Intaders; in the now 
suffering multitudes he only viewed the descendants of the 
oppressed Anglo-Saxon race. In all the unpopular legis- 
lation M'hich still dishonours our code, he trac^ the tmil 
of the ancient Norman serpent ; in every effort made by 
the English people to recover rights, or to redress wrong^. 
he fancied he saw the reawakening of the spirit which 
first repelled the Norman bastard, and which for many 
years exhibited itself in the outbreaks of individual 
heroes like Robin Hood, or the popular inaurrections 
headed by the Tylers and the Cades — true representa- 
tives of national feelings. 

No doubt, he pushed his theory too far ; yet it is 
most true that to this hour truth would be found in the 
old declaration, that 

"The foike of Normandie 
Among us woneth yet, and shalleth evermore. 
Of Normans bcth those high men that betii in this land, 
And the low men of Saxons.^' (1) 

Let any one glance over the family names of our nobility, 
and he will be struck with the great proiwrtion which 
are of Norman origin. Let him take up the Directory, 
walk through the streets of any of our lai^e cities, and 
he will find that nine out of ten of the names of the 
tradesmen and middle classes are Saxon. Let him look 
at the surnames of our peasantry, and he will not di.^ 
cover one in a hundred with any other than an Anglo- 
Saxon derivation. But with the overthrow of feudalism 
and serfdom — with the more frequent intercourse of the 



(1) Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle. 



wious races — with the mutual intnuioiu of the French 
opoQ the Sftzon, and the Saxon upon the French Un- 
guago— and with that fusion, the ultimate result of 
both, which is exhibited in the existing Englinh tongue 
— it is become difEcalt to draw those lines of separation 
between the conquering and the conquered races which 
were somible fur many generations after William the 
CoQ<]ueror was seated on the English throne. 

If there be any part of the British empire, however, 
where there still remain deep and marked dibtinctions 
between the different races — any spot whore still exist- 
in; habits and institutions, and records and monuments, 
exhibit the distinct impress of the various communi- 
cators — which in England are now blended together, — 
that spot is the Isle of Man, 

The basis of the population is Celtic, and the Manx 
language bears the strongest affinities to the Gaelic, 
the Erse, and the Welsh. The names of places, with 
a few exceptions, and those principally of a Scandina- 
vian origin, are Celtic : the most common torm, with 
an infimte variety of adjectival modifications, being 
^<z/^i—hoaae— inhabited place— village — town. Wall 
(Gaelic). In truth, each nation which invaded or settled 
on the island, left behind it monuments in stone and in 
story, which exist unmutilated to the present hour. 
Their various languages and laws are to be traced in 
•eparate stratifications, 'so to say, in what remains of 
the past. The Celtic first— for the Romans, if they 
ever visited the island, left no traces behind them. — 
llenoe Olencutchery (near Douglas), the Qlen of the 
Harper; Balla-coielly— the House of Concealment (in 
BaIIau£;h); Cronck-ny Marroo— the Hill of the Dead 
(near Grenach) ; Cronck-na-Moar— the Great Hill (near 
Kirk Christ Hoshen) ; Cronck Ballavarry— the Hill of 
Varry's Houso (near Kirk Andreas) ; Ballaquayle— the 
llothie of Judgment (Onchun) ; Glen Darragh — the Vale 
of the Oaks ; and others innumerable. Connected with 
this period, the island presents a great number of Druidi- 
eal remains, in the form of cromlechs, or altars ; of large 
circles^ made of stones placed erect .at irregular dis- 
tances from one another, of the same character as the 
Temple of Clasacrius, in the Island of Lewis, or Stone- 
benge, on Salisbniy Plain. The Scandinavian (teriod 
left behind it many Kunic inscriptions, which are to be 
found* some in perfect condition, in various parts of the 
island. Most of them are sepulchral, and show the 
persons in whose honour they were engraved to have 
been profeMora of Christianity. These Scandinavians, 
too, left mementos in the names of persons and places. 
The Tynttald Hill, on which all the laws are pro- 
ciatmed.' bears the old Norse title, meaning the Court 
in the wood. The judges are still called Deetnsterg, a 
word obvionaly of Scandinavian root, meaning the pro- 
Qoaodng of the sentence of the law, (dommer in 
lAantfth, from dom : doom, English.) The highest 
niiunlain in the island is called the Snafield (Snowfield). 
The Calf [of Man] means the smaller island, being also 
a Scandinavian word. Santwartr-the Saints' Hill ; Kirk 

1 At the TynwAld Hill an Annual mswmblj of the iilanden 
«M b«ld. on Sl John the BapCut's Day. The communication 
tika* «M oode to Sir John Stanley, when he was created King of 
Man. m IMS, by Henn IV., i« recorded in the Man tUtute-book, 
a«l M to iUnatrative of men and maanere, that 1 cannot refrain 
tr .m tr«ntcribing it. ' 

** (^ur doairhtful and fracioni Lord,-~Thit it the constitution of 
cdi! time which we hare given in ear days : First, you shall come 
t>».'j»cr la ytmr royal array, aa a Ung ought to do. by the preroga- 
t •-* and royalties of the land of Mann. And upon the Hill of 
Tr-«sld sitt in a chairc, with a Uoyall cloath and cuhliions, and 
«.>ur •jn#s aato the East, and your sworde before you, holden 
«ith (bepuinl upwardsj your barrons in the thirde degree sitting 
t .-.•!# you, and your bcnefloedmen and your deemsters before yuu 
»•*••»* eiid your clarke, your Itni^hles, esquirfs, and jcomen, 
nU^it «<ya in the third degree; and the worthiest men in yourlande 
' *^r»« 9tt the twenty-ftnir keys), to be called In before your dcem- 
lurs tt you will ask anything of them, and to hear the govern- 
' ': of ytmr land and your Wi lie; and the Cnmmon« to stand 
• 'STtitUie circle of the Hill, with their cUrkc" in th'Mr «urplis«cs. 
AoS your deeastera shall make calle in the coroner of Glenfaba^ 



— Cross, — and many other temft traceable to the same 
source ; while among the inhabitants the number bearing 
surnames of Icelandic and Kor^'cgian origin is nearly 
as great. 

The government of the Isle of Man has undergone 
many remarkable changes. The island had, in turn, 
British and Welsh, Icelandic and Danish, Scotch and 
Irish rulers; and was then held, for about a hundred 
years, by Norwegian kings ; who, in the middle of the 
1 3th century, recognized the authority of the kings of 
Scotland ; and their authority was, in turn, superseded 
by that of the kings of England, who first conierred 
the sovereignty of the island upon Percy, the Earl of 
Korthumberland, and afterwards gave it' to Sir John 
Stanley, upon whom Henry the Fourth conferred the title 
of King of Man : the title afterwards was modified to that 
of Lord of Man. The supremacy of the Stanleys having 
been disputed, it was confirmed by James the First, 
and the sovereign authority remained in the house of 
Derby down to the year 173C, when it was transferred 
to the Duke of Athol, in the right of his grandmother 
— the male succession of the Stanleys having been 
broken. It continued in the Athol family down to the 
year 1765, when the island was purchased of the then 
duke, — But with many reservations, — these being the 
subject of many new arrangements, and paid for by 
several additional parliamentary votes— till, in 1830, all 
remaining rights and interests whatever were finally 
and wholly disposed of to the British crown. 

Among the prominent motives put forward in recom- 
mendation of the purchase, the fact that the inland 
was a great receptacle for smugglers was strongly urged ; 
and the treasury grounded their application (in 17C4) to 
the duke, for the purchase of the island, on the necessity 
of "preventing the illicit and pernicious trade which is, 
at present, carried on between the island .and other 

f>arts of His Mfyesty's dominions, in violation of the 
aws, and to the diminution and detriment of the 
revenues of the kingdom." And the history of tho 
trade of the island is curious and instructive. Under 
the Stanley regime the inhabitants had all the benefits 
of the protective system, and of that interference with 
purchases and salea which exhibit the crudest and the 
rudest notions of political economy. There are many sta* 
tutes of the 16th and 17th centuries, ^ establishing and 
confirming" the law, that " if any peraon buy or sell 
com, grain, or any other merchandize, in market, or out 
of market, or in any private place or house, without 
licence from the governor or his deputy, he shall forfeit 
the goods, or the value thereof, to the lord of the isle." 
And, again — *' If any salt, iron, timber, or any com- 
modity that is useful for the country, be brought into 
any port or haven within the inle to be Hold, no manner 
of persons are to intermeddle therewith, or buy the 
same at wholesale, imtil the same hhall have lain for 
three tides after notice, to the intent the country may 
be furnished according to the rate it is to bo sold for 
by that time; otherwise, if any ollond therein, he shall, 

and he shall call in all the coroners of Mannp, and tl.fir yardes 
in their hsndes, with their we.ipom uptm them, eithtr Bword or 
axe. And the mooares, that is to witte, of ev«ry ihcadinp, then the 
chief coroner, that is the coroner of (ileiitaba, ihall iiiuke aiJcnre 
upon pain of lyfe anti l>me, that no« man make any dirturbancc or 
stirr m the time of l>an.ild, or uny murmur or r-singe in the 
hinge's presence, upon paine of hftii^m^ and drawinjj. And then 
shall jour barrons, and allc otiien, know you to be their Kinge and 

borde. t . ^u . 

•• That jrour commons come unto you, and shcwe their Charters 
how they hould of you ; and that > our Barrons that made no Fait he 
or Fealtie to you* now make the samu. And »f any of your liarruns 
be out of the Lande, they shail have the space of forty da) k. after that 
they are called, to come and shew whereby they hould cla)mo 
lands and tenements within your lande of Mann; and to make 
Fealtie and Faiihe, if windc and weather served them, oi els to cease 
their temporahtie« into you re handes." . .. -. , , .. 

Many of these forms.- snch as the fencing m the Tynwald, the 
attendance of the autlioiitie* of the islai.d. the Run ninning the 
people, and the procUroatiun of the laws, are preierve<l to the 
present day. 
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upon presentment to the great inquest, be severely 
fined, unless he do sell the same to the country at the 
rate which he' bought it" A pretty encouragement this to 
importation, and of " furnishing the country" with articles 
for its wants. No wonder that Lord Fairfax should 
have reported in the time of the commonwealth, that 
they might feel secure in the poverty of the island ; and 
that in the general destitution a Scotch writer should 
have said, " Lawyers in the Isle of Man get no fees, and 
beggars no alms, for none of them are there." All was 
restriction; and when a vessel arrived in port, four 
" traffickers " were appointed to decide on the value of 
the goods ; who were sworn " to deal truly with the 
merchant strangers, but more for the counties profit." 
These traffickers settled the price, and arranged the 
distribution; but no stranger was allowed to carry 
money out of the island. There was a law, that out of 
eveiy twenty barrels of salt one was to be paid to the 
merchants (traffickers) for their trouble. That of a 
cargo of wine one choice hogshead should go to the 
clerk, to be paid for at the price of the ordinary ; but, 
moreover, it was provided that " My lord the governor, 
the bishop, and the archdecKOn only, are to have choice 
wines to drink free of cost in their ovm families.'* This 
is provided for by a statute dated 1528. It seems to 
have been discovered in the 15th century (for down to 
that period no Manxman was allowed to leave the 
island, and no produce of the island was permitted to 
be exported), that prohibition " to pass the land with 
their goods and cattle hath been a great hindrance to 
the lord, and that better it were for shopmen and 
chapmen to thrive upon merchandize, thim foreign 
merchants and chapmen." So licences were to be 
granted, if, in the quaint English of the island, the 
lieutenant were warned " to goe and knowe if he have 
any business to the coast they goe." And the lieutenant, 
" if suit were made" to export merchandize, was to con- 
sult the council whether the island could spare the 
wares, and to grant or deny " lycence " accordingly. 
There is another amusing provision, that if any fanner 
wanted to pay his rent to the loixl by the export of 
com and grain, for so much rent as was due he should 
have liberty to sell and ship. No cattle, however, was 
allowed to be offered for sale till " the lord's steward " 
had the refusal. Multitudes of other restrictions of 
the same character are to be found in the statutes and 
laws of the island, one of which is well worth preserving. 
The poor inhabitants lived principally upon potatoes 
and herrings, — the herring fishery being one of the 
great resources of the island ; but there is a statute of 
the year 1622, which provides *' That the people be 
cherished (such is the tender word — cherished), to pay 
the lord^s rent though there be no herring fishery." 
The maxim that— n«rno dai quod non habet — nobody can 
give what he has not — appears to have been no check 
on the exactions of the Lord of Man. Even there, how- 
ever, the effect of the removal of restrictions was anti- 
cipated by some of the authorities.; for Sacheverell, the 
governor, at the end of the 17th century, writes, after 
lauding the goodness of the Manx ale, " AVere we 
allowed freedom of commerce it would be of great 
value wherever England trades." 

The position of the Isle of Man in the centre of the 
Irish Channel — almost equi-distant from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales; and so near to each that all 
may be seen at the same time on a clear day from the 
elevated parts of the island— led to the establishment of 
an organized company of smugglers from Liverpool, 
who at the end of tke 17th century carried on a vciy 
large and very profitable contraband trade. They were 
soon joined by Manxmen, and the island became a 
great warehouse for the reception of goods— Indian 
goods especially, — ^whieh were conveyed to the sur- 
rounding coasts, at an estimated loss of from 400,000/. 
to half a million of British revenue. Many regulations 



and many acts of parliament were introduced, bat with 
imperfect success. Strange tales are told of the heroic 
adventurers who baffled all the efforts of the British 
navy to intercept or capture them, particularly of a 
Frenchman (Thurot) and a Dutchman (Yawkiiii^. It 
is reported of the last of these sea-kings^ that he on one 
occasion, having hoisted an empty cask on his main-top, 
passed safely between two of the king's cutters, and threw 
his hat into one, and his wig into the other. Great 
concessions were, however, afterwards made by the 
lord, — more vigorous steps taken by the legislature, — 
and illicit trade was so much checked, that a popular 
song thus laments the downfmi of the smuggler :— 

Oh ! babet unbora will ihonrn the iaj 
>Vhen the Iile of Man was sold away; 
And every old wife who loves a dram. 
Bewails the loss of the Isle of Man. 

This is in sad contrast to the boast of a jolly poet of 
Qalloway — 

What noggins have I drunk of smuggled nun, 
All firom the little *' Isle of Three Legs " come :— 

in allusion to the Manx arms of three armed and spurred 
equi-distant legs united at the thighs, which implying, 
according to Manxmen, that their island resta on the 
three kingdoms — on each and all of them — QuocuMque 
jeceris stabit. 

On the final sale of the island to the crown, the 
power was exercised by parliament of introducing 
such fiscal laws as were necessary to the protection of 
the British revenues. But such protection was obtained 
by the total sacrifice of the interests of the poor con- 
sumers; for the arrangement made was to prohibit 
the importation of all articles subject to high duties 
in Great Britain, except under licence; and the 
quantity to be introdu<»xi under licence was defined 
by act of parliament, the distribution of the licences 
being left to the lieutenan^govemor of the island. 

Monopoly and privilege thus assumed a strange form 
in the legislation of the Isle of Man. They were repre- 
sented by the word Licence,— the most important 
articles of consumption being imported under licence 
alone, — ^and licences being granted under the authority 
of the ruling powers only, none but those in favour with 
the ruling powers could obtain them. Licences were 
given solely to the opulent and influential. The rich 
man revelled in cheap tea, cheap sugar, cheap spiritA, 
cheap tobacco ; — ^while the poor man paid double price 
for all the articles that he consumed, either to the pri- 
vileged party, who possessed a licence, or to the party 
who purchased licences of others. The trade in licences 
was an important one. They were sold by auction, — 
they were made the instrument of extorting higher 
rents, — they were employed in all ways for purposes 
of oppression and corruption. The unprotected con- 
sumer paid a high price for what he wanted, that 
high price being caused by the licence monopoly ; but 
not one farthing of the augmented price went into the 
public treasury. 

To this state of things the attention of the late 
government was called; and Sir Robert Peel, to hi». 
great honour, determined to redress the grievances under 
which Manxmen were suffering. He made one of his first 
free trade experiments on a small scale in the Isle of 
Man. He decided to free from the licence system all 
the imports into the Isle of Man — with the exception 
of tobacco, spirits, and Eau de Cologne (which were re- 
served until experience should show the results of liberal 
legislation). The success has been most comjilete : the 
revenues have greatly increased, — commercial trans- 
actions have been wonderfully augmented, — ^the value 
of lands and houses, and all other property in the island, 
has been much elevated, — ^and a satis&ction almost 
universal (the exceptions being only among the few who 



lost the pride and the privileges of monopoly) pervades 
the Manx eommonitj. Nor have any of the prognos- 
ticationa of evil been verified. Smuggling has not in- 
creaaed, — the privileges of the islanders have not been 
menaced, — the population, far from falling off, has 
been largely added to, — in a word, there has only been 
an isane of good, — unshadowed, undiminished by corre- 
sponding evil. And those who aided the progress of 
Manx commercial emancipation have had evidence in 
a thonsand shapes of the sincerity of Manx gratitude. 

Besides these commercial changes, other benefits have 
been conceded to the Isle of Man in connexion with the 
freedom of its ports. In ancient times, the harbours of 
the Isle of Man were subject to the severest regulationa 
As early as 1629, eveiy boat, vessel, or pickard, that 
anchored within them was subject to a tax of Sd., if 
with a cock-boat, and to half that amount if without one. 
And down to the year 1845 a heavy tax was levied on 
every vessel that entered the harbouni of the island. 
This tax, indeed, was the source which was looked to 
for the necessary repairs of the harbours. In conse- 
quence of the desire to avoid this payment, boats and 
ships frequently were lost at sea, and many a brave 
mariner perished under the ban of that inhospitable 
law which denied him an asylum in the moment of 
danger, unless at a price which he was frequently unable 
and always unwilling to pay. This grievance was re- 
movc»l by the act of 1845. The repairs of the harbours 
are now provided for out of the surplus revenues of the 
island, — and among recollections which charm the 
cares, sweeten the bitternesses, and accompany the toils 
of public life, — a rude song, chanted to the old tune of 
' Marbrouk s'en va-t^n guerre/ by hundreds of voices in 
the ports of Mona, on occasion of a visit to the island, 
will not be forgotten. 

" Hnrrah ! for him who wnred ui— 
A glorious man was he ; 
Hurrah ! for him who saved us, j 
And set our harboun tree.** 



A LABOURER'S HOME. 

BT MART 0ILLR8. 

Oh aaultry day of last summer, a little party entered 
one of the lanes branching off from the great thorough- 
fare of Whitechapel, and walking slowly forward, 
oppressed with the heat and the burdens they had to 
carry, stopped before the door of a small house of two 
stories. The party consisted of a man, his wife, and 
five children, tne youngest being a baby in arms. They 
were evidently oonntry people ; and the wife's ruddy 
cheeks, and the children's bright complexions, were 
enough to remind every one that looked at them of 
green fields and fresh breezes. The husband carried a 
little girl in his arms, and a large bundle on the end of 
his stick over one shoulder. The wife carried the baby, 
and a basket so fiill of all manner of articles, that the 
lid gaped open. The three boys, who made the rest of 
the fiunily, had each a pack, box, or bundle; and 
beside them was a man with a truck, on which were 
deposited a couple of small bedsteads, a cradle, and 
a chest, a table and three chairs, with two or three little 
stools. They had come up by the canal from their 
village, and had brought all their furniture and goods 
with them to settle in London, where the man had 
reason to expect to get into constant work ; and work 
had become scarce down in the country. Be was a 
bricklayer^s labourer, and had a oousin in the same 
trade, now employed on the houses of a grand new 
street in course of building in the neighbourhood ; and 
it was this cousin who had advised his move to London, 
and who had tdken two rooms for him in this lane in 
Whitechapel 



The outer door stood open, and a crowd of little dirty 
children who were at play in the passage, ran off up the 
narrow, dark staircase as the new comers entered. 
They evidently ran to announce the arrival of the 
lodgers, as a pale, lame woman, with a crying infant in 
her arms, soon appeared with the keys of the two 
ground-floor rooms, which the landlonl had left with 
her; and these being opened, our party from the country 
entered their new abode. 

A close, stifling sensation struck them as they went 
in, but heat and fatigue had got the mastery for the 
time, and the first thought was rest ; so they put down 
their burdens without a word, set about unlading the 
truck, paid the porter's hire, and when he was gone 
seated themselves on some of their goods. 

"John, dear," said the wife, altera minute's breathing 
time, " there's a horrid smell, and it's dreadfully dark. 
I wish you would open the window." 

She had lost her oright colour, and looked faint and 
sick as she spoke. Her husband directly tried to com- 
ply with her wish, but it was no easy task. The window 
was thick with sooty dust, and splashed with mud, and 
seemed glued to the frame-work with dirt. He shook 
and pulled from top and bottom, and at last had to 
force it up with an iron tool which he took out of 
the bundle he had been carrying. It was not made to 
open from the top. The three boys began to look out 
and take their observations ; and reter, the eldest, de- 
clared that the nastv smell came in at the window from 
that black stuff in the gutter. The little girl was cling- 
ing to her mother's side as if frightened at the strange 
place, and now asked for a drink of water. 

" I should like a draught of cold water, too, John,** 
said her mother, "better than anything I can think 
of.- 

" That you shall have, Sally," he replied ; and after 
searching out a clean jug from a basket of crockery, he 
set off in quest of water. He groped along the passage, 
and called to Uie woman up stairs, whose voice was 
heard trying to quiet two screaming children, to ask 
"where the pump wasT' Receiving for answer, that 
the water-butt was in the back yard, he ^ped his way 
fitrther along the passage, and stumbling down two 
steps came to a ricketty door, half broken off the 
hinges and without a latch. Pushing it open, he went 
out into the yard. 

What a place he had got into I Poor John*s weather- 
beaten fitce became livid with the sudden disgust. He had 
done plenty of hsjrd work, and many a rough job, but 
such a place as this close to a human dwelling, he had 
never seen yet The yard was one mass of the most offen- 
sive refuse, stagnating and putrefying in the burning sun. 
The water-butt he was looking for stood close beside 
the centre of these abominations. He had to remind 
himself of Sally, and her pale lips, or he would not have 
been able to make up his mind to pick his way up to 
it He did it, however, but when he turned the cock 
no water came ; it was empty. 

"Thero's no water in the butt," he called up the 
stairs. 

" The water came in this morning, too," answered the 
lame woman. "Well I suppose my husband never 
told them to put the ball-cock right, and I know none 
came in last water day, neither." 

" And when will it come in again 1" asked John. 

" This is Friday; why next Monday," she answered. 

"What's to be doner thought John to himself, 
struck dumb at the sudden experience of a new kind 
of hardship. Many a privation had he endured, but 
the denial of a drop of cold water had never happened 
to him before. 

"Can you oblige us with a little water, neighbour r 
he said, shutting the door upon the reeking yard, and 
returning toward the stairs. 

"I have only a little left^" she replied, "but yon are 
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welcome to it, if you will come up-stalrs and fetch it. 
It's liard work for mo to carry it up or down, with my 
lame leg, and the child in my arms." 

John went up, and followed her into her room. It 
was so crowded and dark, that he hardlv saw what was 
in it at first On a bed in one comer lay a pale, con- 
sumptive girl, of about fifteen, whose cough sounded 
hollow and death-like. Beside her was a boy about 
twelve, whose head and throat were bandaged up, and 
much swelled. Besides these there were six children 
of different ages, including the infant The mother 
pulled a small wooden tub from under the bed, and 
told him to take what water was there, adding that she 
" wished there was more, for his sake." 

He took a little — not all— he could not bear to do 
that — and kindly thanking her, went back to Sally 
with it. She was nursing her baby, and eagerly pui 
her lips to the jug ; but in a moment she set it down 
again, and shook her head. John soon found out why. 
His senses had been deadened by the horrors of the 
yard, and the stifling air of the up-stairs room : but he 
now perceived the smell and colour of the water were 
equally odious. 

" You shall have some beer in a minute. Sally," he 
cried ; and without listening to a caution as to spending 
their little stock of money, he set off to get it. 

At the door he met a friendly face. It was his cousin 
Joe, who had come at his dinner hour to see after them 
all. The two went out together, and soon returned 
with a can of beer, a supply of bread and cheese, and a 
hearty groeting to Sally from Joe. And now the com- 
fort of rest after fatigue, and refreshment after thirst 
and hunger, drove away all care for the moment They 
ate, and drank, and talked, and laughed. They were 
used to hardships, and the wife especially was always 
ready to be cheerful and hopefiil. Even the children all 
took good draughts of beer. If they had been used to 
such draughts, John would not have kept such a stock of 
the goods and furniture together that Sally's savings as 
a servant had bought on their marriage, nor have been 
able to move his family to London without help, and 
only by parting with the chest of drawers and looking- 
glass ; but, without a drop of water to give them, what 
could he dol 

When this pleasant meal was over, the present evils 
did come to mind a little, however ; and Joe wa.« asked 
whether he could not have found a better place for 
them. He answered, that since the improvements had 
been begun in the city, so many poor people's houses 
had been knocked down to make room for the new 
street<«, that there was no getting lodgings anywhere. 
That they had told him he must not go beyond four 
shillings a week, and he could not do better. That as 
to the bad smell, and dirty yard, imd want of water, it 
was as bad everywhere about ; and that a butt in the 
yard was something above the common, for numbers of 
lanes and alleys had only one stand-cock for all the 
houses. He and John sallied forth, and soon put the 
ball-cock to rights, and shovelled the worst of the hor- 
rible refuse that covered the yard into a heap in one 
comer. That was all they could do : nothing like a 
drain to carry any of it off could be found ; there was 
none whatever. And so, with an agreement that John 
should go to work next morning at six, they parted. 
Work and good wages were sure ; that seemed to make 
all smooth. 

By ten o'clock at night, the labourer, and his wife 
and five children, were all in bed and asleep, in one 
room of their new home. It was true they had another ; 
but Sally had declared at the first glance that her poor 
boys could not sleep there till she had scoured it. 
The wall near the window was green and damp, and 
smelt most offensively : they did not know why ; but 
it was because it was saturated with the same disg^ting 
matter which had overflowed into the yard, and which 



there was no drain to carry away. The window looked 
into the yard. They had done the best they could. 
John had brought a pail of fresh water from a pump 
several streets off, tired as he was ; and they had coffee ; 
and the little bit of fire seemed to sweeten the room ; 
and they had put up the two beds, and arranged all at» 
well as possible ,* and now they slept too soundly to feci 
the bites of noisome vermin, or to be conscious that 
they were drawing in poison at every breath. The 
sleep of toil is indeed a boon. Only the mother was 
roused from time to time by her infimt's restlesaneas ; 
never since he wasbcgm had he needed so much nursing 
in the night ; but sleep came upon her again as soon a^s 
she had quieted him. ., 

It was wonderful to see how much Sally did for the 
two rooms in the course of Saturday. All that could 
be done without water she did. The precious pailful, 
and the little that Peter had strength to fetch in, she 
had to husband with the greatest care, and only used a 
little to clean the windows. Everything was arranged 
as tidily as possible when John came home in the 
evening from his work. The back room was of great 
use, to hold all spare things, though Sally could never 
go into it without a shudder. She and Joe went out, 
and marketed for Sunday with the day's wages. 8he 
sighed as she put her children into bed without their 
Saturday night's good washing; but to put by a little 
water to cleanse the faces and hands of all the family 
was all she could do. Still she consoled herself, and 
said, *' The water will come in on Monday." 

During the night, however, an anxiety began to prc«8 
upon her that she could not shake off Her infant's 
restlessness increased ; it cried and wailed unceasingly, 
and little Mary began to droop also, and often woke up 
crying. She 'got scarcely any sleep; and the hollow 
cough of the girl in the room above sounded very sadly 
in her ears. The heat,' closeness, and bad smell, op- 
pressed her, and she was fevered by the bites of vermin. 
The increasing illness of the two youngest children 
kept her employed all Sunday. She could not go to 
church with her husband, nor join his walk with Joe 
and the boys. 

Monday moming came round. She wished for Mon- 
day, the day for the water to come in. But, besides the 
continual attention required by the children, a nev 
hindrance to the scmbbing she longed to begin now 
appeared. A heavy rain had fallen in the night, and 
out of a court close by the house there l)cgan to run a 
stream of abominations like that in the yard. This 
court contained about twenty houses, with four or five 
families in each, and it had neither drains, nor water, 
nor scavengers. There had been three weeks of dry, 
hot weather. No wonder that a " stream of al)omi na- 
tions" flowed out of it now. It flowed more and more ; 
and the rain falling again, it spread, and came into the 
passage, and even threatened to get into the room. 
Again and again did Sally stem this odious flood, and 
sweep it back into the gutter. Whenever she trie«i to 
get to work, this black, noisome enemy seemed t<t 
make its appbarance. Once towards the afternoon, a.«9 
she was labouring at her hopeless task, she obscn'cd a 
gentleman on the opposite pavement, who had {^topped 
to look at her. There was something so sympathizing 
in his face, that she could not help expressing some- 
thing of her troubles to him. 

"Five times this very day, sir," said she, **havo I 
swept this place as clean as* I possibly could ; but you 
see the state in which it is again. It is no ui^e to trv 
to keep it clean." He gave her a look of pity, and 
passed on. 

Besides this, another trouble had come upon her. 
The water she had so longed for was discoloured and 
oflfbnsive when she drew it, and a nasty black scum 
appeared on the top. A little which had been left in 
the bottom had tainted it all ; and, besides, the butt 
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old ind rotten, and enough to spoil the water bad 
there been nothing else. Bach as it was, however, 
it xnnst be used ; and first she set about washing up 
all the clothes that had been worn, meaning to finish 
and clear up before her husband came in. But what 
with the black stream, and the poor restless children, 
she got on Terj slowly ; and the wet clothes were still 
about, and the floor still unscnibbcd^ when he appeared 
at the door. The bad water caused the steam and the 
clothes to smell very badly ; the baby had cried for a 
long time, and was still evidently in too much sufifering 
to be quieted ; the supper was not laid ; the passage 
was wet up to the door of the room, for the attempt to 
cleanse it had been given up in despair. Peter was 
noTYung little Maiy, who leaned her sick head on his 
shoulder, and Bill and Dick were complaining, in turn, 
of hunger, and fretting for their supper. 

" Here*s a pretty place for a man to come home to 
after his hard day's work,** cried John. " 1 thought you 
were going to clean it all up, and youVe got it worse 
than ever.** So saying, he flung himself on the bed, 
and soon fell fast asleep from utter exhaustion. The 
day had been close and hot, and he was tired to death. 

ihUy hid her fiice in her hands, and the tears dropped 
fajtd through her fingers : she did not hear even her 
baby's criea. She only heard her husband's harsh tones, 
and saw his angry look. And all he had said was true : 
it was a wretched home for a tired man to come to ; 
but he did not know all she had had to contend with. 

That night was but the beginning of troubles. Mat* 
ten only grew worse and worse, and before the week 
waA out John had found out how bright and comfortable 
a place the inside of a gin palace is, and never entered 
hih miserable home till late at night. 

Before the end of the week, too, the poor family abovo 
ftaira had all left the house. The father came homo 
one day from his work too ill to stand ; next day he 
was prostrate with typhus fever, and was carried 00" to 
the honpital ; and the same evening his wife and eight 
children all went into the Union workhouse. What 
could they do 1 They depended on his daily wages for 
support, and his illness left them paupers. Another 
family took post^ession of the room next day. 

In the other room, up stairs, thcro lodged a poor 
Iriiihwoman, named Mary Miller, who was out all day 
wUing apples in the streets. As she came in at night 
she would stop to say a kind word to Sally, or give 
•ome fruit to the boys : hers was the quietest comer of 
the house ; but this week it also underwent a change. 
She had a married sister, with a large family, whose 
ha>»band was seized with fever, and died. To save her 
helpless relations from star\'ation, she took them all 
into her one little room, which now became a scene of 
noiMi^ confusion, and dirt. How few of the richer clasAes 
who exercise hospitality in their convenient houses, can 
estimate the virtue of this action !^ 

The first week was over and John's wagci« were paid, 
but part of them went to pay his score at the public- 
hoQue. It was the first time in a long life of labour 
that this had ever happened, for he was a most tem- 

eerale man. He could not bear his own reflections, 
ut the dirt and wretchedness around him constantly 
«tifled his better feelings. Sally had worked hard, but 
all she did seemed of no ut^e, for the rainy weather 
made the yard worse than ever. Damps and over- 
flcnring refuse encroached from back and front; the 
cfaiidren were all fretful, and she herself seemed changed. 
She looked dull, and heavy, and untidy, and dirty, 
instead of being bright and clean as she used to be. 
John, however, set off on Monday evening after his 
vuik, to March for better lodgings. He could not 
UilwTC bat what he could find better. The wide Ktrcet.s 
vere dean and airy ; the hou.>ics and shops full of com- 
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fort and riches ; but CTerything there was quite beyond 
his means. He was obliged to turn down the lanes and 
courts again, and there he found nothing but patterns 
of his own wretched home. Anything at all better was 
already full. Many were much worse. In some he saw 
scenes of misery that sickened his heart In one room 
he saw a sick man lying by his dead wife, on a heap of 
straw, and their children were crj'ing round them for 
food. In another a coflin stood among the living family ; 
and a grave-like odour told the tale of how long it 
had stood there. He staggered oflf and went home. 
He had gone through toil, and suflering, and sorrow ; 
but this was a form of evil he knew nothing of, and it 
bewildered him. There are many large towns and small 
towns also where such things are, and even in villages 
they may be found; but his village was particularly 
sweet and healthy, and a well of pure spring water waa 
in the middle of it. There he bad been full of care for 
want of work ; here he had plenty of work, and good 
wages : but they were of no value to him. He could 
buy food, it was true ; but the poisonous air seemed to 
taint it ; and his sick children and pale wife seemed as 
if it did them harm instead of good. 

He went in downcast and moody. Sally thought he 
had l)een drinking, and reproached him. He answered 
angrily, and words were uttered such as bad never passed 
before between them. He took to the public-house 
again, next night. The week passed on drearily. Joe 
had gone off to the country to hay-making. He was a 
single man and could go where he liked. John half 
made up his mind to pay his rent when he got his 
wages, 8ell ofi' all he had, and go back to his village. 
But when the wages were paid, they were all required 
for a mournful purpose — to buy a little coffin. Poor 
Sally laid her baby in it with choking tears, and John 
went out like a broken man to pawn his Sunday suit to 
buy bread. A few days more and little Mary was laid 
in her coffin too. 'J'he poor mother sat in the dark 
back room beside her lost treat^urcs, and the father went 
to his daily toil to earn the means of burning them. 
Before he could earn it that back room had to be given 
up to save the rent, and he saw in his own family what 
had horrified him in another's — the cofiins of the dead 
stand among the living. At last, by celling a led, the 
cradle, the table, and pawning more clothes, the price 
of laying the little children in our common earth was 
got together, and on a Sunday morning the heart- 
stricken parents followed them to the grave. 

When they returned to their desolate room with the 
three boys crouching by them, and Peter's sobs for the 
little HiHter he had loved so much breaking the silence, 
John took his wife's hand, and in his plain homely way, 
asked her to forgive him. "I have neglected you," 
said he, " I have left you in your wretchedness ind 
gone to the ale-houi«c ; but look at me and say you for- 
give me, and it shall never liappen a^^ain." 

She made no answer. Her hand was cold, and a 
shivering fit, followed by burning fever, came on. He 
put her into bed ; he made some tea for her, but she 
could ta.<tte nothing, nor could she understand the words 
of affection he S]>okc. It was too late. 

The physician came ; he wa^ the same who had stood 
with pitying looks when she had tried in vain to clean 
the door^'ay some time before. How changed was the 
fresh ruddy face now I There was no hope for her in 
such a tainted air as that which she breathed, and the 
fever hospital was full. Another week and she had 
escaped from this rough world, and before she died her 
little Dick lay by her a corpM*. But slie did not know 
it; she was mercifully inseii>iblc to all the Moes around 
her. 

And poor .Tohn, whore ^\:i> ht? IIo had tnileil 
turoii^^h the wi'ary day^ A*ith ULiiinj^ htnil.aiui lau-ed 
her thr()ui;h the nifcht. But imw hi** brain was bewil- 
dered; his head ached, his limbs seemed unnltlc to sup- 
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port Mm. He leaned orer his dead wife, and kissed 
her, and groaned aloud. On some straw in the comer 
lay the other two boys; the room was bare of all else. 
Beside him stood the poor Irishwoman, Mary Miller, 
the tears streaming down her kind face. 

Two gentlemen had entered without any one seeing 
them— it was the physician and a friend who visited 
these abodes of sorrow for the first time. Some excla- 
mation of pity escaped him. 

** These miseries will continue," answered the physi- 
cian, "till the government will pass measures which 
shall remove the sources of poison and disease from 
these places. All this suffering might be averted. 
These poor people are victims that are sacrificed. The 
effect is the same as if twenty or thirty thousand of 
them were annually taken out of their wretched homes 
and put to death ; the only difference being that they 
are left in them to die." 

The unhappy husband raised his head and gazed with 
a half inquiring look at the speaker. The physician 
took his hand, and then wrote an order on a slip of 
paper, which he gave to a man who waited without to 
deliver. 

" You will stay here," said he to Mary Miller, " until 
they come. from the Fever Hospital to carry away the 
father and the elder boy; the younger will not live that 
time." 

" Never!" shrieked John, in a frantic voice; "no man 
on earth shall separate me from herP* and so saying he 
fell senseless on the floor. 

"You will stay by them, as I have said," repeated the 
physician to the sobbing Irishwoman ; " there is hope 
for him still." 

"I will stay," replied she, "and may the Lord bless 
you." 

The hospital received the sick, and the parish took 
charge of the dead; and so this labourer's home was 
once more vacant 

Let no one think there is exaggeration in this tale of 
misery; such wretched homes, and such harrowing 
scenes, exist by hundreds and by thousands in all our 
large towns. Let us arouse from our apathy, and die> 
mand from our legislature that it shall be so no longer. 



A PEW DAYS' TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 

BT WILUAV HOWITT, 
{Continued from p. 46.) 

Frov Erbach we posted in the evening to Eberbach 
on the Ncckar, down the beautiful Gamclsbach-Thal ; 
and thence the next morning ascended through the 
woods of Emmensbcrg to Katzenbuckcl, the highest 
point of the Odenwald. 

On the summit of Emmensbcrg, after winding up 
the steep woods, wc came to a hunting-lodge of the 
Prince of Lelningen, son of the Duchess of Kent, and 
of course half-brother to the Queen of England. We 
went into the lodge, where we found two men at work 
cleaning and preparing for the family, which was expected 
in a few days from the Tyrol, to be present at the grand 
review at Schwezingcn. The lodge is a perfectly pliun 
building, furnished in the plunest possible manner, 
without any paintings or works of art of any kind — a 
mere rustic resort for the prince whilst hunting there. 
English fire-places, a few wooden chairs, tables, and 
German beds of the plainest kind, were all the furniture, 
except a quantity of stags' horns, the owners of which 
had been killed in these woods, and upon each pair of 
which was inscribed the date of its fall. 

One of the workmen, going a little way through the 
woods to put us in the right road, gave us the account 



of several different hunts, and repeatedly put the ques- 
tion to us " understamlen nie mich ?** which sounded 
so much like English that we asked him if he could 
speak it, at which he wondered very much. This how- 
ever, was not the only instance in which the Odenwald 
dialect sounded vastly like English to us. Instead of 
ja and neitif the yes and no of the Germans, the Oden- 
walders say yo and no. As we proceeded towards the 
Katzenbuckcl, we a.sked the way of a boy tending some 
goats ; " gradforraUP said the boy, which was pretty- 
much what a countryman in some parts of England 
might have said. Another spoke of the aonshine. 

The Katzenbuckcl itself is a hill of no great height, 
but it stands upon very high ground, and has a tower 
built upon its summit which commands a very exten- 
sive view, in one direction over Heilbronn to the heights 
of Waltenburg between Stuttgart and Tubingen, and in 
a favourable state of the atmosphere as far as the beau- 
tiful region of the Swabian Alps, a district of poeta and 
poetry, which bounds the horizon, whilst the other side 
is bounded by the Taunus and the hills of the Rhine. 
Around the tower is a picturesque scene of rocky ground 
and wooded thickets. As we approached it, we heard 
through the surrounding trees low voices, like the 
cooing of doves, and then kisses the loudest that ever 
were heard, which, while they gave evidence of human 
presence, sounded something startling in this high, wild 
place. The next moment the turn of the road bronght 
us full in view of one of those bowery seats which, 
with very good taste, the Germans always place in such 
situationi>, however remote, for the visiting of such spots 
is one of the greatest pleasures of the people. In this 
wild-wood bower sate the loving couple we had become 
aware of, a man and woman of respectable appearance, 
but not very young. She was stout and very good 
looking, with a ruddy and somewhat sunburnt com> 
plexion, and her dark hair all gatherod up from the 
front and sides of her face and fastened in a sort of 
crown on the top, a mode of dressing the hair which 
prevails in some parts of Germany, and which gives a 
very picturesque and, to some fa'^es, a very becoming 
effect. Her lover, however, did not seem to have en- 
grossed all her attention, for like a regular German 
woman she had her knitting in her hand, and was 
working away busily all the time. 

They looked not at all disconcerted at being thus 
discovered ; and he, lifting liis cap at our approach, bade 
us good morning in a voice full of the utmost self- 
complacency. I remarked, that no doubt they found it 
very pleasant sitting there, at which the lady smiled, 
blushed, and knit faster than ever. 'AVe inquired if 
they had yet mounted to the tower, to which they 
replied, " No, they were yet too warm, and were w&iting 
here to cool." 

We, however, not being too warm, went onward after 
bidding them good morning, and just as we reached 
the tower saw, to our aatouishmcnt, one of those well- 
known machines in England, a velocipede, reared against 
it. The owner of this machine soon advanced from 
out of the bushes towards us. 

This man was one of those mortals who are always 
scheming and inventing, and wandering about, rolling 
stones that gather no moss, nor in fact anything but 
eccentricities. We had seen him before near Ueidcdbei^, 
and had heard somewhat of his history. He had invented 
a sort of carriage, in which literally the cart was put 
before [the horse; the horses were placed behind this 
carriage to push it on, like a man wheeling a barrow ; 
the driver was placed above, and before tiiem was a 
looking-glass, so that when he raised his whip thev saw 
it, and by the very fear of it escaped its infliction, push- 
ing on, and so not needing the stroke. This ingenious 
mechanician mounted the tower after us. At the top 
he soon fell into discourse with us, and having told as of 
his various extezisive travels, seemed veiy anxious to know 
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where we came from, and on iMine informed, wighed to 
be informed also whether velocipedes were known there. 
1 told him that twenty years ago they were in yog^e, and 
that I myself knew a gentlemen who rode on one from 
London to the North of Scotland, about seven hundred 
miles ; that he exhibited it in several of the large towns 
to the inhabitants, and i^terwards rode upon it in 
France. At this account he appeared so much delighted 
that he talked on with the most amazing volubility; 
told us of his own travels and adventures, which, how- 
ever, seemed to have very little in them. 

We soon grew tired, and attempted to make our 
escape from him; but he descended the tower after us, 
mounted his machine, and came flying down the hill 
after us, inquiring if we knew the way to the village ; 
nor should we, probably, have easily got rid of him, 
had he not, fortunately, found our loving couple still 
cooling* themselves in the arbour, and been seized with 
an irresistible desire to tell them the story of the gen- 
tleman who rode through England, Scotland, and 
France, on a velocipede. 

While he was relating this with great animation, we 
quietly took a path through the bushes, a little apart 
from the more beaten road, and presently saw him come 
driving down, evidently in quest of ua ; now and then 
he stopped, looked eagerly round, but always below 
where we were; and then, not finding us, we saw him, 
evidently very reluctantly, take up his machine, and 
slowly ascend the hill again. 

Who would have expected to find lovers, and veloci- 
pedes, and mechanical geniuses, on such a wild and fiu*- 
oflT hill [as this 1 but odd people are found in very odd 
places, and having allowed them to occupy us thus long, 
we must return to the tower. 

From the top of the tower, as might be expected, a 
magnificent view is obtained over the far country. 
Below, at some little distance, lies the valley of Hell, 
so called from the depth and gloom, and sombre dreari- 
ness of its general aspect. That, however, which struck 
us with most surprise was the sort of hidden, unex- 
pected region which lies on these Odenwald heights. 
We ascended out of the Neckar valley, and insteiMi of 
finding that we had again to descend to an equal depth 
on the other side of a ridge, we beheld ourselves on 
a high table-land country; with its wide plains, itfi 
dor& or villages, and solitary woods and fields, in 
which peasants were getting in their har\'ests, and 
ragged ooys were herding their goats, and wild girls, 
all health and activity, climbing alofb into the pear 
and apple trees, and shaking their mellow crops to 
the ground. In these high regions, however, the fruit- 
trees are not so numerous as in the valleys, and the 
fruit has a wild and dwarfish look. 

A pair of good horses conveyed us along the still 
h^utiful banks of the Neckar in the evening to 
Neckarclz, passing on our way over a his^h, cold, and 
barren tract of land. It was almost totally destitute of 
soil, a region of blue, clay slate, with meagre crops ; a 
wandering shepherd or two with his flocks, and along 
the road-sides large tufts of black hellebore, and a tall 
thistle with a crimson flower, which was new to us. 

A deep ravine, rent with the fury of wintry torrents, 
led us down into the Neckar valley again at Neckarelz, 
where we found ourselves in a wide vale, surrounded 
by vineyards, with populous villages, and on the hill op- 
posite to our inn, the fine old castle of Neuberg. Our 
inn was one of those which by its exterior led us to an- 
ticipate but indiflTerent entertainment ; but the clean- 
ness of all within told a different tale. We were re- 
ceived by a little, quick, plump young woman, the 
landlord's daughter, and evidently the ruling spirit of 
the house. She showed us a nice chamber, then opened 
a spacious eating-room, and inquired what we would 
have, and then flew off, full of good-humo'ured vivacity, 
to fetch it for us. She was one of those lively, good- 



natured, bright-spirited^ and occasionally arch creatures, 
that make all things pleasant about them. She sur- 
rounded us with all the comforts and luxuries of the 
house, arranged for our journey on the morrow, and was 
ever at hand, and willing to chat about the neighbour- 
hood, and to tell us all we wanted to know, as if it were 
her greatest delight to study, our pleasure. When she 
wanted to describe any thing very forcibly she had a 
way which many Germans have, of clapping her forefinger 
on the ridge of her nose, placing her fisuie forwai^, 
pretty near to yours, and then with the turns of her 
finger and the turns of her head, making that as clear 
as day which her active tongue would have made tolerably 
intelligible alone. 

When we retired to our chamber, she saw our eyes 
glance up to the window, which was without curtains. 
" Ah," said she, with an arch smile, " you'll say the money 
is wanting here ; but no, the curtains are only in the 
wash.'* She was one of those good-tempered, merry and 
clever little creatures, who might figure as an inn- 
keeper's daughter in a romance. 

1 1 was qui te an eventful night. Before we slept, a mag- 
nificent thunder-storm frowned darkly over the valley, and 
then blazing out lighted up the stem old castle on the op- 
posite hill, and the waters of the Neckar. The singular 
sight of large quantities of linen spread out to whiten 
by the laundresses in the meadows before the house, and 
guarded through the night by watchmen and dogs, in 
huts of straw, for the purpose ; the watchman with his 
horn blowing through the night, and his rhymed speech 
sung out every hour; the wild, tempestuous glow of the 
morning through deep shadows on the hill sides, and 
the distant landscape, gave a character to the place and 
the scene which was highly impressive. The intense light 
of bright weather in which we had hitherto seen Qerman 
scenery gave it an air of uniformity, a want of depth and 
tone, which in some degree had disappointed us. This 
was darkly grand and solemn as a landscape of Salvator 
Rosa. 

The next day*s journey was still down the Neckar, 
still beautiful with its wooded hills and vineyard slopes, 
and as thickly studded with villages below, and castles 
and old convents above, some converted into secular 
dwellings, as on the Rhine itself. Amongst these 
came first, the striking pile of Homberg, the ancient 
seat of Gotz von Berlichingen, whence, after the Bauem 
Krieg, or Peasants' War, he was ordered not to remove; 
where ho wrote his own life, and where he died. It 
stands on the left banks of the Neckar, as you go up 
from Neckarelz, and just above the village of Neckar- 
zimmem. It is finely situated, and is a very picturesque 
and striking ruin. We quitted our carriage at Neckar- 
zimmem, and walked up the steep road among the 
vineyards, and entered the court-yard by an old gate- 
way house, upon which still remain some armorial 
insignia, although the main shield has been taken 
away. An active and good-looking old woman of 
eighty, a great age for a Qerman peasant, was our 
guide ; and the jiiger, or keeper, came out of his cottage 
in the court, with bis game bag slung on his side, and 
accosting us with great respect, seemed quite plea.>cd 
that the English cnmc so far to see the abode of Gut z 
von Berlichingcn, with whom, he said, the glory of 
knighthood had departed. 

The castle is extremely interesting. Various out- 
works with picturesque toweni lead you up into the 
inner court, and the ruins of the Rittersaal, or baronial 
hall. Part of the present ruins, by their date of 1572, 
appear to have been built or restored by the successors 
of Giitz. The entrance to the eating-room of this date 
is a curiously decorated door-frame, having one side 
beautiluUy carved with diflTerent figures, but so curiously 
turned at the top, that the jamb has this carving out- 
side, and the other inside. The Rittersaal is a fine 
large room; the old kitchen, chambers, and chapel 
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remain. In the lower oni-hanging towers are dungeons, 
one of which is entered from above by gratings, accord- 
ing to the usual fashion of the times. A lofty look-out 
tower, square on the two inner sides, and the outer 
ones circular, gives a vast prospect over the country. 
The whole is perched aloft, like an eagle's nest, and 
looks down grandly upon the Neckar, which maken 
a fine sweep below it. In front, beyond the Neckar, 
the hills sweep away to the distance of a mile in 
a varietv of curves and recedings, leaving an undu- 
lating plain of considerable extent, cultivated in com 
and vegetable plots. To the left of the plain rises 
a broken hill ; and beyond that, at the point of meeting 
between two valleyn, rises a still higher, on which stand 
the castle of Quttenberg, and the convent of Hoch-hau^cn, 
the scene of the very popular and romantic German 
legend of the fair Kothburga. 

Behind this castle of Hornberg, at a moderate dis- 
tance, rise wooded hills, with roads pleasantly winding 
np them, and into the woods. A more lovely situation 
cannot be conceived ; and the circumstance that from 
his unfortunate and compulsory participation in the 
peasants* war, the noble-minded Qdtz was for thirty- 
seven years a close prisoner here in his own house, and 
employed his leisure in reviewing and writing his own 
life, gives a deep interest to it. We cannot help seeing 
him in the bloom of his years and his fame, issuing 
forth gaily, with his followers, to slay the stag and the 
boar in the forests, that still seem ro pleoAantly to 
invite you, or to chastise some proud and lawless robber- 
knight, and succour the distressed poor. We then see 
the peasants, by thousands, marching up from Weins- 
berg and Wimpfen — we see them come swarming up 
these steeps, mounting the one hill, that, projecting 
from the forests above, comes down into the immediate 
neighbourhood of the castle itself, and then holding 
parley with the gallant knight, or threatening to bum 
him out of his castle if he would not put himself at 
their head. We see his unfortunate compromise to 
put himself at their head for a month ; their defeat ; 
his captivity at Heilbronn ; his removal hither, and 
his solitary abode in his lofty fastness, gazing out, day 
after day, over the fores^ts and the fields that were 
forbidden, on pain of death, to his footsteps, and thence 
turning inward on his own past life, and sitting down, 
from day to day, to write portions of it. 

His castle, not many years after his death, went into 
the family of its present possessors — the family of Gem- 
mingen, who reside at Carlsruhe ; but in an adjoiniug 
building called the Mantel-Bau, which became the 
dwelling-house of the later proprietors, is still kept a 
plain suit of his armour, his pilgrim-staff, his banner- 
staff, his sword ; and at Jaxthausen, another house of 
his, at some distance, still live his descendants, and 
there his famous " iron hand" is still kept. 

In this neighbourhood lie numerous castles, as 
Ehrenberg, Minneberg, to which striking and poetical 
legends are attached ; we passed also Wimpfen am Berg, 
an old town, now a watering-place, pleasantly situated 
on the height above the Neckar, and Wimpfen im Thai. 
They are now busy with great salt works. These 
places lay in the very midst of the terrible scenes of that 
famous peasant war, which forms so remarkable a feature 
in German history; and near Wimpfen im Thai lies 
also the battle-field, where the Markgraf, George 
Frederick of Baden, fought against the Bavarians and 
the Spaniards in April 1622, under Tilly and Corduba, 
and where he would have been totally defeated had not 
four hundred of the people of Pfortzheim, under the 
command of their BUrgermeister Deimling, saved him 
at the expense of their own lives. 

(To be continued.) 
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SONNET. 
THE BALANCE OF LIFE. 

BT R. H. BORNE. 

The sun, that ruled the heavens, is sinking; 

Thou see'st the rising of the moon ; — 
A forest-stag the pool is drinking ; 

His hunter died at pitch of noon ; — 
The miser o'er his hoard is thinking. 

Which ruined men shall pilfer soon ;— 
Eve 8 tears flow into smiles to-morrow ; 
Thy joy grows from thy neighbour's sorrow ; 
Life in its pride from Death must borrow : 

Thus discords harmonize the tune. 
All life is balanced — ^all and each — 
Fixed state thou canst not learn, nor teach 
A perfect poise is out of reach ; 

And fiiith-full Patience man's best boon. 



TO THE MEMORY OF OEOKGB BABRETT. 

BT ALABIO ▲. WATTS. 

One morn I misted him on the accattoroed hill, 
Alon^ the heath and near hit favourite tree ; 

Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up tlie lawn, nor at the wood waa he ! 

OEAT. 

WoaTHT disciple of his art divine. 

Whose golden sunsets, rich, romantic shores. 

And pantoral vales, reflect fair l^ature's face. 

In every varying charm her beauty wears. 

How have I loved thy pencil 1 Not a grace 

Shed over earth from yon blue vault above, 

At Dawn, Noon, Sunset, Twilight, or when Night 

Draws o'er the sleeping world her silvery pall. 

But thou hast traced its source and made thine own ! 

Nay, not an hour that circles through the day, 

}3ut thou hast marked its influence on the scene. 

And touched each form with corresponding light; 

Till all subdued the Landscape round assumed, — 

Like visions seen through Hope's enchanted glaas, — 

A beauty not its own ; and " cloud-capped towers, 

And gorgeous palaces, and temples reared/'^ 

Ah if by magic, lined the busy strand 

Of some broad sea, that rippled on in gold 

To meet the setting sun ! Nor less I prize 

Thy solemn twilight glooms ; when to mine eye. 

Indefinite, each object takes the bhape 

That fancy lists, and in the crimsoned west. 

Bright as the memory of a blissful dream, 

As unsubstantial too, the daylight fades, 

" And leaves the world to darkness and to me." 

Primitive Painter I Neither age nor care. 
Nor failing health, — though all conspired to mar 
The calmness of thy soul, — could dim the power 
Thy pencil caught from Troth. Thou shouldst haye lived. 
Where sunny Claude his inspiration drew, 
By Amo's banks, in Tempo's haunted vale ; 
Or learned Poussin 'neath th* umbrageous oaka 
Of some old forest, bad his sylvan groups. 
Goddess with Mortal, Fawn with Dryad joined. 
To Pan's untutored music circle round. 
For such the themes thy chastened iancy loved : 
But now thy sun has set, thy twilight sunk 
In deepest night, and thou hast sought a bky| 
Where never cloud or shade can vex thee more f 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 

Wi present our readers a portrait of the new Pope, 
in the new and extraordinary character of a papal 
reformer. Beform has, at length, bnrst into the old 
and stereotyped church of Borne— stereotyped by its 
doctrine of in&llibility. Bailroads have conquered 
even Boman inertia. The spirit of life pervading all 
Europe, has scaled the Alps, and spread its wings OTcr 
the Holy Boman See. In the new Pope we see, more 
than in any circumstance of late years, the great sign 
of the times — ^progress^ That nothing can withstand 
it ; no constitution, howeyer ancient ; no creed, however 
despotic ; no men, however hostile in their spirits or 
their interests. The day and the hour are come when 
the spirit of God moves on the waters of human life, 
and will put the whole ocean of them in motion. Arts, 
science, intellect, and comfort, shall now rapidly over- 
spread the earth, and the very " desert shall blossom 
as the rose." With a reforming Pope, and railroads, 
the veiy wastes of the Campagna will and must become 
cultivated and healthy. 

But they who believed that the Pope was a reformer 
in a merely doctrinal sense, will find themselves 
deceived. Pius, in his Encyclical Letter to the primates, 
archbishops, and bishops of the Catholic world, shown 
himself as Catholic as any of his predeceHsors. He 
declares that he will uphold and maintain all the 
ancient faith of the church. He has already given his 
sanction to a mira4:le performed by Mother Mackrina, 
the Abbess of Minsk, on a young French priest, M. TAbb^ 
Blsupin. 

So far from being disappointed, we are glad of this. 
We are glad that so great and striking a demonstration 
has been given, that men may, if they please, retain 
the utmost peculiarity of their faith, and yet find it no 
hindrance to their uniting with their fellow-men in the 
work of the common good. We hail it as a fact most 
gratifying, that Catholicism may work with Protestantism 
for the general advance. The world, and especially the 
Catholic world, owes a ereat debt to the new, and let 
it be remembered, infctlliUe head of the Boman faith, 
that he has sanctioned social reform and social progress ; 
that he has taken from his ancient faith the stigma of 
antagonii<m to political progression. Henceforth it 
matters not to our national and citizen interests of 
what ftuth a man is ; that is a business betwixt himself 
and Ood : he is as a man and a subject perfectly allied 
to the general brotherhood in the great work of human 
amelioration. 

Pius the Ninth was the Cardinal Mastai Ferretti. 
He is of a noble family of Senigallia, and received the 
bcHt civil, as well as moral education. Love for the 
study of the scicnccM was united with love for the study 
of virtue, and both grew in him with age. When bo 
reached the priesthood he became as eminent a preacher 
as he was a good theologian, and learned in other mat- 
ters. Hifl merit rained him to the honour of tlie pre- 
lacy'. During all this time he was dietini^uished for 
hiii labours of love amongst the poor, teaching them, 
and exercising the ministry in the hounc of retreat for 
the poor. The education of young men was one of his 
most zealous cares. When the dioceae of Imola wa8 
vacant, he was the only man whom the late pope deemed 
adapted to the difficult task of dealing with the temper 
of that country, and the difficult circumstances of a 
popular nature connected with it. He was created 
Cardinal Archbishop, Bishop of Imola, December 14 th, 
1840. 

" The new pontifex,** saya an unquestionable autho- 
rity in a communication to the TMel, " is fifty-four 
vears old, is of a commanding presence, his countenance 
beaming with an almost angelic innocence ; his habits 



incorruptible; his manners gentle and winning; his 
learning eminent ; his capacitv and dexterity in busi- 
ness well proved ; in a word, he abounds with all the 
qualities requisite to render him supereminent in his 
exalted station, whether we look to the spiritual or 
temporal duties now devolved upon him." The portrait 
of Pius bespeaks such a man. 

It is a HiuguUr fact, that so little did Mastai expect 
his own elevation to the papal chair, that he was one of 
the three cardinals appointed after the third scrutiny, 
to open the voting papers. Thirty-four votes are the 
number required for the election; and on opening the 
thirty-fourth, which gave Aim the majority, his emotion 
was so great that he fainted and fell. His two col- 
leagues raised him and bore him to his seat : for a long 
time he strenuously refused to accept the election. 

One of the first acts of Pius was to publinh an am- 
nesty for all political ofience^; and to liberate all the 
political persons who would pledge themselves not to 
abuse this act of clemency. Of the political wisdom of 
this act every one can form an idea, who knows the dis- 
content prevailing in Bomagna. It is said that by the 
amnesty, six thousand prisoners have been liberated, 
of whom nine hundred were incarcerated in Borne, the 
expense of whose maintainance was about 260^. a day. 

This act of the Pope has thrown the whole population of 
his States into a fever of enthusiasm. M. Bienzi, the chief 
of the insurrection which broke out in Rimini, in Septem- 
ber, 1845, was liberated from the castle of St. Angelo, 
and admitted to an interview with the Pope, who would 
not allow him to descend to the kissing of the toe, but 
gave him his ring to kiM ; treated him with much 
affability, and taking Bienzi's own manifesto out of his 
desk, observed that it contained many useful suggestions 
of which he would avail himself. The Univent abounds 
with accounts of the new Pope's simple behaviour, walking 
the streets of Borne without ceremony, and of his active 
benevolentre and deeds of justice. It is a glorious 
beginning — may it last! 

The great changes which the Pope contemplates are — 
the introduction of railroads, which are to consibt of six 
lines; first, irom Rome to the frontiers of Naples; 
second, from Borne to Civita Vecchia ; third, from 
Civita V^ecchia to the confines of Tuscany ; fourth, from 
i3ologna to the confines of Tuscany ; fifth, from liologn* 
to Ferrara; sixth, from Forli to Bavenna. One of the 
lines projected is to be carried out to Ancona, under 
the auspices of the Pope and Lieutenant Waghom, for 
the transmii^sion of the Anglo-Indian mails. 

The establishment of a^'/'ce press, and the reduction 
of the household and Swisa Guards, are spoken of: the 
diminution of convents, and the taxation of the reve- 
nues of the Church ; and lastlv, the withdrawal of the 
annual grant to the College of Jesuits, on the ground 
that the community is ricli enough without it. 

l*iuH has ordered an examination of the Rtate of the 
prisons, in which were found 64,00() condemned pri- 
soners, or nearly two per cent, of the whole population. 
He has ordered the release of all who were condemned 
to five years' incarceration ; and is urging on negotia- 
tions with France for a colonv in Algeria, for all those 
condemned to twenty years' durance, or upwards. 

It requires no sagacity to perceive that in these 
changes the most extraordinary and bold revolution 
which ever was contemplated, is thus contemplated by 
one man. It requires still less to perceive that, amid 
the hostile interests thus freely menaced, the life of 
such a man is not worth a twelvemonth's purchase. 
Cupidity, fanaticism, political systems, arc all in arms 
against him. There are rumours of poison already, 
and that Pius is obliged to use the utmost circum- 
spection in his life and diet. Au.Htria is equally 
alarmed at his proceedings ; but to enemies, both 
domestic and foreign, the brave man presents a brave 
and noble front. The people would lay down their 
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liveB for him. Already, once alarmed at a rumour of 
hia illneas, the inhabitante of the Tnistavere, the 
descendants of the ancient Romans, sent a deputation 
to him to ascertain the truth, and to promise pro- 
tection to him to the death ; and a writer in £>olman*s 
Magazine, the Catholic organ in this country, speaks 
out a great truth :— " The Pope knows the material 
strength of his position in Italy, and Austria ought to 
know it too. With his words of peace and promise he 
has quelled discontent and rebellion in his own states. 
He has but to speak another word, and the cry of a few 
enthusiasts would be the cry of a nation. Pope Pius IX. 
would be King of Italy !" 



Ufterarg Notices. 

ff^mes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British Poets. 
By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. London : Bentley. 

Bkivo, as all the world is aware, rather closely con- 
nected with the author of this work, we did not mean 
to treat on it in this journal further than by occasional 
extracts; but the curious onslaught upon it in the 
Athenaeum induces us to say a few words about it. 

The public has for some time been wondering what 
was the cause that the notices of books in the Athenaeum 
haye been so odd. When they got to the end of what 
puiported to be reviews, they found themselves no wiser 
than when they began. They were told a great deal 
about the binding, and whether the edges of the books 
were gilt or cut. They heard a good deal about 
errors of the press, and were assured on every occasion 
what a vastly better book the Athenaeum could have 
written : but aa to what was in the book under notice ; 
as to any regular analysis of its subiect, or description 
of its contents, they got none. Tne public were not 
aware that Mr. Dilke, the proprietor, having plunged 
into the ponderous guidance of the Daily News, had 
got too many irons in the fire ; and that during his 
absence, there had been a revolution in the Athenaeum 
office : the readers of the press and the binders had 
made an inroad with broom-sticks and paste-pots, and 
driven the old critics out of their comers, and taken 
their places. One of them seized on the Homes and 
Haunts, and hence a great display of literal errors, or 
what professed to be such ; but no account of the real 
nature or contents of the book. 

We happen to know that this work has engaged the 
author's zealous labour for upwards of two years; that 
in pursuit of matter for it, and in order to be accurate, 
he has travelled from end to end of the United King- 
dom : visiting the youthful haunts of Southey, Words- 
worth/Coleridge, etc. down in the West of England — 
their later ones in the north ; those of Shelley, Byron, 
Keato, etc. from London to beyond Aberdeen ; those 
of Scott, Campbell, Hogg, Bums, etc. in Scotland; 
those of Spenser, Mrs. Hemans, Goldsmith, Swift, etc. 
in Ireland, from the North to the &r West. Is it to be 
supposed, that in so extensive a survey the author of 
the Rural Life of England, and of Visits to Remarkable 
Plac^ should have found nothing of interest? That 
in nearly a thousand pages of so practised a writer 
there should be nothing better worth commenting on 
than that by a misprint Sim is made Sam, or BaiUy is 
made Bailie. 

The entomologists describe, amid a host of beetles, 
two of particularly opposite nature. These are the 
Celonia aurata, or Rose Beetle, and the Geotrupes 
stercorarins, the dirty dor-beetle — ^the "shard-borne 



beetle,'' of Shakspeare— or in plain English, the dung- 
beetle. The beautiful rose-beetle, or rose-chaffer, in its 
splendid coat of green and gold, by a fine instinct, 
seeks out and lives amid beauty and fragrance. You 
may find it on any May-morning, glittering on the 
bosom of the newly opened rose, inhaling its aroma, 
and revelling in its crimson loveliness. The dung- 
beetle, on the contrary, follows an opposite instinct. 
To him neither rose, nor lily, nor apple-blosaom, nor 
anything that is beautiful, or sweet, or elegant, exists. 
He has neither eye nor nose for them. His organiza- 
tion is of a kind that docs not allow him to perceive 
them. To him all creation is a blank — except one 
spot— the dung-hill; and to that he whirls, droning away 
past the whole superb and odoriferous productions of 
the garden. 

In the entomology of ''criticism, the very same 
creatures exist The trae critic is immediately attracted 
towards whatever is beautiful, true to nature, or noble 
in sentiment, and draws it forth, and recommends it to 
the reader; he leaves the little flaw, or the spots of dust, 
to such as have no higher tastes or perception. It is 
the genuine literary dung-beetle which revels in the 
dirt at the foot of the noble pile which the true man 
truly describes. To him the finer contents of a book 
have no existence. He has no organization to enable 
him to perceive 'or lay hold on them. Where the writer 
describes a Yicar of Wakefield, he sees only that the 
Vicars shoes are dusty; wliere the poet describes a 
noble scene, or utters a fine sentiment, the literary 
stercorarins is only aware that the poet's trousers have 
no straps. 

But the mighty hunter of small deer before ns ia 
not content to point out literal errata, he must pretend 
to know a great deal. He is quite amazed that Mr. 
Howitt has not included all the poets that ever 
lived in his two volumes ; and, as we leara, is most 
indignant that he himself is not included, having some 
years ago come out with a great flourish of trumpets as 
a great epic poet, of whom nobody took any notice ; and 
what is worse, having the other day sent an ode to this 
Journal, which was returned with thanks. He is very 
much amazed that Sir Philip Sydney was not put in, 
with all Pcnshurst on his back, — while nobody but him- 
self ever believed Sir Philip to be one of our most 
eminent poets, though he is a great writer, and was a 
most noble man ; and while, also, everyone knows that the 
very first article of Mr. Hewitt's "Visits to Remarkable 
Places" was Penshurst, which, with all its fiunily docu- 
ments, was thrown open to him by its present noble 
owner, the descendant of the Sidneys, and which forms 
the most complete account of Penshurst ever pub- 
lished. 

He is equally profound on the traditions of Holland 
House, and shows that Addison never did or could 
write any of his " Spectators " there. We can only say 
that such are the traditions of Holland House, and the 
only traditions of Holland House. That they were 
most kindly, personally, and on the spot communicated 
to the author by the present noble proprietor, — ^and 
that any one who supposes that Addison was obliged to 
be married to the Countess of Wan^'ick before he could 
or did write anything at Holland House, knows very 
little of Addison's history or habits of intimacy in that 
house for many years before that event. 

The writer delights, however, in finding mares' nests. 
Such is that of Sam for Sim, The lines in Ben Jonson's 
verses alluded to are these ; — 

** Hong up all the poor hop-drinken. 
Cries old Sim, the king of tkinken." 

Anv other than a mere literary dor beetle would have 
seen that this was a mere misprint. But he finds a marc*3 
nest as big at Abbotsford. The account of the interior 
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and its contcntfl, he Bays, was not furnished hj Sir 
Walter himself. Lockhart knows better, and he kiiows 
better, canning fellow. Now, who sajs that Lockhart 
ever did say that Sir Walter famished it ) The state- 
ment to be found at page 551 of Lockhart*s People's 
Edition of Scott's Life is this :— " I now insert the full- 
est account that I know of— one drawn up in 1829, for 
a keepsake, called the AnniTcrsary, of which Mr. Allan 
Cunningham had at that time the management. It was 
written in the character of an imaginary American, 
supposed to Tisit Scotland in the summer of 1825, and 
to exaininc the nlace when Sir Walter was absent," etc. 
Kow, Sir Walter being a contributor to the Anniversary^ 
and his perpetual mystifications of this kind, gave the 
public an idea that Sir Walter furnished it himself. It 
was, therefore, not only said Uiat Scott furnished it, but 
it has continued to be paid so ; but so far from Mr. 
Howitt saying that Lockhart says so, he himself says he 
doubts the truth of the saying, because he finds the ac- 
count so inaccurate. 

But this literary Stercoraritu is not content to at- 
tempt wielding little matters of this kind ; he actually 
runs Quixote-like on the localities of London, and car- 
ries the Mermaid TaTcm and the Globe Theatre clean 
away at one lift out of their ancient positions. " The 
Mermaid Tayem," he says, "never was in Friday Street 
at all, but in Bread Street." It is the first time we 
ever heard of it Gifford, in his Life and Works of Ben 
Jonson, says, " About this time (1603) Jonson probably 
began to acquire that turn for conviviality for which he 
was afterwards noted. Sir Walter Raleigh, previously to 
his unfortunate engagement with the wretched Cobham, 
and others, had instituted a meeting of beatix esprits at 
the Mermaid, a celebrated tavern in Friday Street.'* 
Wo need not quote, regarding so wcll-kno'wn a fact, 
further than that Charles Knight in his " London" gives 
the same locality. 

Equally absurd is the exploit of the literary Stercora- 
riua as regazxla the Globe Theatre. Stow, who should 
bo pretty good authority, places it on Bankside ; and 
turning to Charles Knight's " London/' the first work 
on London at hand, we find him declaring the same 
thing, and locating Bankside thus : " Not the least in- 
teresting part'of the river is that now lying on our right 
between the bridges of Black Friars and Southwark, 
and known generally from a very remoto period as the 
Bankside. • * » And here, too, on the Bankside 
was the Globe Theatre (Shakspere's theatre), situated 
very nearly in a line with the approach to the present 
Southwark Bridge." 

Another mare's nest of this very acute critic is, that 
Mr. Howitt talks of the Globe Theatre being burnt 
down in 1613, and yet of the name of Shakfipere 
being found in the accounts of the theatre for that year. 
The theatre was burnt down in June of that year, and 
surely half a year was time enough for the name of 
Shakspere or of a thousand other men having been 
looked for on its books. This is a simple fact as regards 
Shakspere; but to prck^ced with the blunders of this 
writer would be a waste of time. He concludes, as 
such men generally do when they have sufficiently 
cooled their malice, with an air of candour, warning Mr. 
Howitt to be careful of his reputation for accuracy. We 
conclude our remarks with a warning too, and that is, 
to the proprietor of the Athenaeum to take a good new 
besom, and sweep the literary dor-beetles out of his 
premisea. The patience of the public may be too much 
temnted. It looks not for ebullitions of spleen, but 
good aenaible criticism, and if it does not find it in one 
publication, will soon look for it in another. The 
Literary Oazette says of this very same work : " The 
whole work is digested with ability and care ; nothing 
more could be done by an author. We heartily com- 
mend his diligence, and bear witness to his talent" 
The acute editor of the Examiner says : " A fresh and 



vivid love of the subject is as obvious in its last page as 
its first" The hoae.«t and candid editor of ihc Atlas 
says : " The energy of Mr. Hewitt's style, his rapid sur- 
vey of fiictfl and charrx:terB, the clearness with which he 
nuisscs the principal features of a biography, and the 
integrity which everywhere shines through his criti- 
cisms, confer a permanent interest on the work. There 
will be many difiercnces of opinion on points of taste ; 
but it is the province of such books to raise questions of 
this kind. They provoke speculation; they sot you 
thinking and finding fault, which is the first thing 
most people do when they are required to think ; they 
open new views, and disturb old prejudices. A book 
which never begs the question is sure of rough handling 
in some quarters." 

Here then, leaving the critics, we remark ourselves, 
that we confess that Mr. Howitt is a dangerous man in 
the literary republic. He advises authors never to sell 
their copyrights, but merely editions. He tells them, 
what publishers had much rather that he did not tell 
them, that they will get no more for a whole copyright 
than they will for a single edition. He telb them that 
they have no right to rob their families and children to 
enrich booksellers. He says, I never would sell my 
copyrights, and my works are become a substantial 
property to me. I have sold merely one edition of the 
present work ; and the large sum I have received from 
that is but the first instalment of many thousand 
pounds which I ^hope to receive, or that my children 
will receive, from successive editions. He bids authors, 
as he does mechanics, to combine, and thus to become 
powerful and alike independent of publishers and 
reviewers. He tells them these and many such truths, 
in these very volumes. He bids the public to laugh at 
critics, and read and judge for themselves. He says, 
that for five-and-twenty years the critics have been 
continually serving him as Goldsmith says the robber 
did the sailor, — first knock him down, and then tell 
him to stand ; but that he has not only stood, but walked 
on, trusting in truth and the public, and every year 
finding the sale of his works extend, and his favour 
with tne public on the increase. These are dangerous 
doctrines, but Mr. Howitt enjoys danger, and flourishes 
on it. On the other hand, he pointa out the fate of 
authors who will not combine, and will not be men of 
business. One such case we will quote. The critics 
talk of " the gossip" of the volume : if this be gossip, 
it ia of an awful kind, — 

TANNAHILL'S HOLE. 

" For want of poets and poeto' children entertaining these rational 
ideas* what miseries have Arom age to age awaited them 1 In the 
course of mj peregriaatioDS to the birth-places and the tombs of 
poets, how often have these reflections been forced upon me I 
Humble, indeed, are frequently their birth-places; but what is 
far worse, how wretched are often the places of their deaUis! 
How many of them have died in the squalid haunts of destitution, 
and even by their own hand ! How many of them have left their 
families to utter poverty ; how many of those caressed in their 
lives, lie without a stone or a word of remembrance in their 
graves ! Scott, with all his glory and his monuments in other 
places, has not even a slab bearing his name laid upon his breast. 
Chatterton's very bones have been dispersed to make a marltet. 
Motherwell, amid all the proud cenotaphs in the Necropolis at 
Glasgow, such men as M^or Monteith having whole funeral 
palaces to themselves, has not even a cubic foot of stone, or a 
mere post with his initials, to mark his resting-place. But still 
more melancholy is the contemplation of the beginning and the 
end of Robert Tannahill, the popular song-writer of Paisley. 
Tannahill was no doubt stimulated by the fame of Burns. True, 
he had not tlie genius of Bums, but genius he had, and that 
is conspicuous in many of those songs which during his lifetime 
were sung with enthusiasm by his countrymen. Tannahill was 
a poor weaver of Paisley. The cottage where he lived is still to 
be seen, a very ordinary weaver's cottage in an ordinary street ; 
and the place where he drowned himself may be seen too at 
the outside of the town. This is one of the most dismal places in 
which a poet ever tenninated his career. Tannahill, like Bums, 
was fond of a jovial hour amid his comrades in a public-house. 
But weaving ot verse and weaving of calico did not agree. The 
world applauded, but did not nationise ; poverty came like an 
armed man ; and Tannahill, in t£e Arenty of despair, resolved to 
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terminate his existence. Outside of Paisley there is a place where 
a small stream passes under a canal. To facilitate this passage, 
a deep pit is sunk, and a channel for the waters is made under 
the bottom of the canal. This pit is, I believe, eighteen feet deep. 
It is built round with stone, which is rounded off at its mouth, so 
that any one falling in cannot by any possibility get out, for there 
is nothing to lay hold of. Any one once in there might grasp and 
grasp in vain for an edge to seize upon. He would sink back and 
back till he was exhausted and Hank for ever. No doubt Tannahill 
in moments of gloomy observation had noted this. And at mid- 
night he came, stripped off his coat, laid down his hat, and took the 
fatal plunge. No cry could reach human ear from that horrible 
abyss : no effort of the strongest swimmer could avail to sustain 
him : soon worn out he must go down, and amid the black boiling 
torrent be borne through the subterranean channel onward with 
the stream. Thus died Robert Tannahill, and a more fearful ter- 
mination waa never put to a poetical career. The place is called 
TannahiU's hole, and cats and dogs drowned in it, from iu peculiar 
fitness for inevitable drowning, float about on the surface, and add 
to the revolting shudder which the sight of it creates." 



CfharacterisHcs of Men of Genius; a Series of Bio- 
graphical, Hiaioricalj and Critical Essays, selected by 
permission, chiefly from the North American Review. 
2 vols. Chapman, Brothers, Newgate Street. 1846. 

These volumes are valuable additions to our mate- 
rials for thought. To criticiue their contents would be 
a work of supererogation, after the excellent preface of 
Mr. John Chapman, which is, indeed, an able review of 
the whole. They comprise articles on Gregory VII., 
Ignatius Loyola, and Pascal, ranked as ecclesiastics; on 
Dante, Petrarch, Milton, Shelley, Lord Byron, Goethe, 
Scott, Wordsworth, and the Poets of Germany. From 
this list of poets wc would have abstracted Scott, and 
treated of him as a novelist. Michael Angelo and 
Canova are classed as artists; and Machiavelli, Louis 
IX., and Peter the Great, as statesmen. Here is abun- 
dance of variety, and all are more or less treated with 
talent; some with profound ability— as for example, 
Gk)cthe, towards whom a spirit discriminative as well 
as reverential is maintained. We agree with Mr. 
Chapman in wishing, however, that an article on Schil- 
ler had been also given, and we may add, by the same 
able hand. The favourite maxims of the two men here 
given in juxtaposition, are suggestive of the power to 
develope each. Schiller's was, •' Keep true to the dream 
of thy youth"— Goethe's was, " It is not the knowledge 
bf what might he, but what is, that forms us." These 
two maxims, taken in their broad sense, merge into 
one. Keep true to the dream of thy youth, and thou 
wilt never cease to inquire, and to accumulate the know- 
ledge of what is. It is because the dream of youth 
becomes dull before manhood, that the knowledge of 
what is, so seldom is attained, and action is so tardy 
and defective, and progression so uncertain and slow. 

The essay on Shelley pleases us the least of all. 
Laudatory as it is, it is apologetic, and Shelley needs no 
apology. His course is simply the upward tendency 
of the flame of aspiration, necessarily destructive at its 
first kindling, but burning on more and more clearly 
into a steady glow. And this leads us to another objec- 
tion. We would fain have seen in writers so advanced 
as these, a distinction made, the neglect of which opens 
the door to extensive error. We mean, a distinction 
between the sj'stems and powers which have been in- 
vented or set up by men in various ages, in the name 
of Christ, and the doctrine, or rather influence, which is 
true Christianity. The former have generally been 
diametrically opposed to the latter, yet they have all 
been called Christianity. It is time that this error in 
language should be corrected. The writer, for example, 
of the brilliant e.<«say on Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
the Jesuits, describes that extraordinary and gifted man 
as having for his aim the spread of Christianity. His 
aim was indeed the spread of a system which he con- 
ceived to be Christianity, but which possessed no single 
resemblance to it, in truth. In like manner the writer 



on Shelley representa him as opposed to ChrisUiinity ; 
and indeed Shelley fell into the same mistake concern- 
ing himself, a mistake which he would have corrected 
had he lived longer. Let any one read at p. 221 of 
Vol. I. the list of his sacrificoB for conscience and prior 
ciple; then the description of hia generous, loving, 
truthful nature ; and lastly Leigh Hunt's testimony — 
" He was pious towards nature, towards his friends, 
towards the whole human race, towards the meanest 
insect of the forest;" and then ask, W^as this man 
opposed to Christ 1 

The same error in language runs through the article 
on Pascal, and that fine one on Gregory VII. No 
praises of Gregory's Intellect, his grand views, his power- 
ful will, his great achievement, can be too high. He 
conquered brute force by church authority. He raised a 
great despotism which overtopped all others. But this 
is not Christianity. He is said to have been the son 
of a carpenter — here is his history condensed by a 
poet : — 

" There was a carpenter of Tuscany, 
Whose »on, from a cowled monk, made himself Pontiff. 
High-Aronted saints and martyrs, men sublime 
Jn aspiration and security, — 
Trusting to virtue, wisdom, justice, peace, 
The elements of nature in their souls, — 
Have by thus trusting left their tasks undone; 
Staked midst the roar of flames, or nailed and left 
In silence on the lonely night-black croKS. 
So I, who know what blood 1 have within, 
Do act, believing all mankind the same; 
And being now in thunder throned above them. 
Shall melt them witli my fiery bolts, and pour 
Thei>e tremblers iu the moulds of my fixed will. 
One Altar — one High PontilT— and some Kings, 
Holding in flef their sceptres." 

Gregory FJL A Trafftdy, by R. H, Horme. 

Christ was the son of a carpenter. When the tempter 
came to him, and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, He turned away, lie 
went among the poor and oppressed ; denounced the 
powerful and the oppressors ; chose the human heart 
as his kingdom : taught that the Infinite Spirit is the 
universal Father ; taught reverence, faith, and love ; 
and was r^ected and crucified. But the great domina- 
tion erected by Gregory has crumbled away ; the once 
terrible powers of the Church are but words ; while the 
" still, small voice," awakened in the heart of man by 
Christ, speaks ever more and more distinctly ; beg^ins 
to influence feeling and action, and begins at length to 
unfold the meanings and bearings, and the great sim- 
plicity of truth in his words, " One is your Father, even 
God, and all ye are brethren." 



SONNET. 



BY WILLIAM BOWITT. 



I SAW an insect painfully pursue 

Its dusty path, yet scarce escape my tread. 
When instantly ite filmy wings outspread — 

High through the crystal air it soaring flew 

Beyond my power, and far beyond my view. 
And in my heart, Let pride mark thai, I said — 
Let pride mark that, when it is vainly led 

To smile disdain upon life's toiling crew ; 

Let strong hands pause — ^be scornful lids unsealed ; 
Knowing how oft In some poor form's disguise 

Wings of a folded spirit are concealed. 
Which flashing forth, may strike them with surprise. 

And bear to sunlit heights, where never came 

Wealth's glowworm gleam — its consecrated name. 
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OP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNBCTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In thtsdepartmml of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any maiter 
oftmportan^, but shall endeavour, as far as m us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincenty we solicit the opinions of others of aU classes -be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with a« --Eds 



Public Meeting in Sheffield^ to connect an Atkenigum tnlh the 
Mechanics* Instituiion. — On WedneMlay evening, the 12th 
instant, a public meeting was held in the Cutler's Hall. The 
Mayor presided, and after addrc^iug the meeting in favour of 
popular education, called upon Mr. John Taylor, the managing 
director of the Mechanica* Institute, to read a report of tiie 
present condition and prospects of the Institution. The report 
detailed the nae and progress of the institute, and showed that 
by a judicious extension of operations, its future usefulness 
might be greatly increased. It also stat«d that several hun- 
dred young men — clerks, warehousemen, shopmen, and others ~ 
were ready to become members, and pay a subscription of 25«. 
per annum, on condition that they could be assured of the usual 
comforts and conveniences of an Athenseum. It was proved 
that, in order to carry out their plans, the directors needed a 
commodious Hall; and an imm^iate augmentation of the 
Building Pand, by additional donations, was strongly recom- 
mended. Resolutions in support of the leading features of the 
report were p:issed unanimously. The following gentlemen 
were on the platform and took prominent parts in the business 
of the evening : — John Parker, Esq. M.P., one of the secre- 
taries of Her Majesty's Treasury ; Hi-nry George Ward, Esq. 
M.P., one of the secretaries of the Admiralty ; Samuel Bailey, 
Esq , author of ^ Essays on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions ;" William Jeffcuck, Esci., William Fisher, Esq., Wil- 
liam Smith, £s(| , Thomas Dunn, Lsr|., Ricliard Solly, Esq., T. A 
Ward, Ead., Thomas Birks, Esq., Edward Bromley, Esq.,Geoive 
Tucker, Esq., Mr. Isaiic Ironside, Mr. George Cropper, Mr, 
Richard Otley, &c. &c. Towards the close of the proceedings, 
donations, amounting to more than £1000, were announced 
amidst loud cheers ; and a canvass for further subscriptions was 
agreed upon. The meeting was very satisfactory to all the 
parties concerned, and cannot fail to beneficially influence the 
town. The attendance of Mr. Samuel Bailev, who has not 
appeared in public matters for some years, was hailed with great 
deught. His speech was heard with deep attention, and wul no 
doubt r^eive a large share of notice in distant ulaces. The 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Lord Morpeth and Dt Hodgson, 
of Liverpqpl, received invitations, but were unable to be present. 
The directors were made aware that Mr. William Howitt was 
likely to be in the neighbourhood of Leeds about the time of the 
meeting, but were unable to convey to him a sutiiciently early 
intimation of their desire for his countenance and assistance. 
That gentleman pa.<(sed through Shetheld on the 11th, and said 
what pleasure it would have given him to aid in promoting the 
object in view. Johk Fowler. 

Health of Towns Association. — It gives ns great pleasure to 
see the energy >%ith which this most important association pro- 
secutes its labours. It is now issuing a weekly sheet of facts 
and figures, of which the reprint from this Journal of Dr. 
Southwood Smith's Address to the Working Classes of England 
on the subiect, forms a number. From the second number 
we may select the following iivA as demonHtrative of our 
reckless waste of the necessar}* means of keeping up the pro- 
ductive power of our lands. 

Gmmo Streams. — " The annual value of the chief consti- 
tuents of the Sewa^ Water, which at present pa.^ses into the 
Thames from the King's S^'liulurs* Ponn Sewer, is £23,360 ; 
and of that which flows from all the Sewers of London, on the 
supposition that the fluid they discharge is of equal strengtli, 
£KJ3,87»."— iSWrffiKV of Profeuw MilUr, lUport of Ihs 
Select Committee on Mt-tropolitan Setrage Manure, p. 41. 

It is most gnitifying to be able to state from personal 
kiiuw ledge, derived from a recent journey through the manu- 
fiictunng liiHtrictti, that the exei'tions of the association have 
awulvo a lively interest on the sulked e?ei7where. Most 



populous towns are now discovered to need great sanatory 
reform. The drainage and sewerage are acknowledged to be 
ver>' defective. In Liverpool a new act for the consumption of 
smoke is just about taking place. Why not have one compre- 
hensive Md effective act for every place P In Sheffield there ia 
Shi.""H of the Town CouncU takine up the sanatory question, 
the deadly churchyard earth at Minchinhampton has caused 
the subject of crowded burial-grounds in towns to be again con- 
sidered. We shall give every attention to this great question, 
and shall do all in our power to diflfuse the necessary knowledge 
of its needs and its advance. 

We are glad to hear of the successful progress of the Peoples 
Infernational Leaaue. The objects of which are :— 

To enlighten the English public as to the political condition 
and relations of foreign countries ; 

To disseminate the principles of National Liberty and progress ; 

To embody and manifest an eflicient public opinion m Wiovi 
of the right of every people to self-government, and the mainte- 
nance of their own nationality. 

To promote a good understanding between the peoples of all 
countries. 

. Frederick Douglas* no longer a Slave.— Se\enl warm-hearted 
individuals have purchased the freedom of this tnily noble 
human being. «^hey could not bear," says a letter to the 
Editors from the North of England, *' that such a man should 
be in danger from the wicked kws of the slave-holder, and 
therefore they negotiated with his former owner Hugh Auld for 
his freedom explaiuing to him at the same time the grounds of 
this proceeding. His freedom has been purchased, and the 
next steamer from New York will bring the documents of liis 
manumission to this country. 

Progress of the Co-operative PrincipU.—Amonrst the encon- 
raging Mgns of the times, are the appearance of two periodicals 
m the Isfe of Man, « The People»s Press," and " ihe Herald 
of Redemption. M e should have preferred for the Utter the 
title of " The Herald of CoH>peration,^' as one much more clearly 
indicative of its objects, but the work itself is ably written and 
both promise to be of great service to the cause. * 

Temperance.— We have had several letters, inquiring how 
far we mean to advocate the cause of temperance ; and aUuding 
to passages in the articles of some of our contributors which 
did not seem to be in strict accordance with that spirit. We 
are desirous not to interfere with tlie communications of those 
writers of high note whose productions do honour to our 
pages, coniideut in the general soundness and punty of their 
views Our readers, as well as ourselves, must leave to them a 
wise bberty, but as to the general cause of temperance we are 
zealous for its progress. We know how much depends on it for 
the elevation of the workiug classes, and for the general im- 
provement of society. We recommend it to the kbourinir 
classes, esjieciaUy, as one of the grandest means of their eroan- 
apation from the miseries of their present conditiouj and while 
we wish to be allowed to practice temperance rather than absti- 
nence, to has ever been our wont, and to maintain the propriety 
of this liberty for others, we agree fully that for those who ha\e 
lost the power of temperance there is no resource but in per- 
fect abstinence ; and n»cogniao the truly fraternal and Clirislian 
fwhng of tho^e who, to encourage the weak, enter the liats of 
ubstineuoe thera8«»Ues. These arc our views, and with tlicse 
views we bhall be happy to record the triumphs of the reforms 
of temperance, to give a medium to the advocates of tliis great 
cause, and to further their >iews all in oup powf^r. We now 
present a paper on this subject from a true friend of the people 
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Oh JtifoncatiMg Drinls. — A Leuonfor i\e Soher. — ^AU history 
testifies that in^genoe in intoxicating drinks has introduced 
more physical suffering, immorality, and crime into tlie world 
than any other vice to which our race is addicted; for the 
tMtn instigated or rendered destnictive hy drink, the crimes per- 
petrated by its influence, Uie Uves it has sacrificed and icealih 
wasted, proclaim it as the monster evil in all ages. 

More than half of the erime of our country is still to be 
traced to the debasing power of intoxicating drink, — it is still 
tlie source of most of the diseases wliich afflict society, and in 
the catalogue of deaths it is found to be the greatest destroyer of 
our species. 

It still forms the laTxesttax on individual industry, and sacrifices 
tlic largest amount of national wealth through idlenesSy ttasfe^/re^ 
and shipwreck. The love of drink still poisons the fount of 
infant education, saps the mcnt'd and moral stamina of our 
adults, and forms one of the greatest obstacles id all social and 
political improvement. 

Where is found a greater incubus on aU exertions for eflfiict- 
ing the emancipation of our race, than is found in the stupi^ing 
influence of pot and pipe, and the habits and associations they 
so often engender P 

Who peipetuates ignorance, superstition and bigotry more 
effectually tnan those who drink to their own . destruction the 
meana by which their children might be enlightened,' and them> 
selves qualified to aid in the regeneration of their country P ' ' 

Who contributes more largely to support injustice and onpres- 
sion in every form, than those who give millions annualiv to 
uphold the tavern, and decorate the palace of the gin seller P 
wnile they neglect. schools and institutes, despise books, sneer at 
instruction, and in their despair or drunken frenzy too often sell 
themselves as fighting tools to keep their brother slaves in sub- 
jection. 

Seeii^^, then, the numerous evils occasioned by the love of 
drink, toe are all morally bound not only to avoid the temptation 
ourselves, butjby precept and example to endeavour to dissuade 
others from so destructive a vice. 

We shall hear some persons advocate its moderate nse^ and 
talk of its temperate indulgence ; but who can say he will prove 
its master who once tastes the seductive poison, seeing it has so 
often been profed to be uncontrollable oy the stoutest hearts 
and strongest minds P 

Its immediate effect is to force the passions into activity, and 
weaken the powers of self-control ; and every successive indul- 
gence gives energy to the one, and hastens the prostration of the 
other. It is highly fallacious to 'suppose that intoxicating 
drink imparts strength to either jnind or body, for ita use gra- 
dually undermines the strongest constitutions, and inflames, 
weakens, and eventually destroys the most highly gifted minds. 

Intoxicating drink* is baneful to our whole bodily and mental 
structure ; it unnaturally stimulates the vital action, forces the 
blood too rapidly tlirou^h its channels, injures every delicate 
vessel,^ weakens the digestive organs, irritates the nervous 
system, and overcharges the brain ; producing in turn delirious 
nensations, noiey madness, and drunken stupor. 

The ittio^ricating ingredieitt in all 'drinks is alcohol, a strong 
burning poison, which varies in quality in different liquors ; 
brandy, mm, gin, whisky, and wine, containing a greater pro- 
portion of it than beer, ale, or other malt liquors. 

But though the quantity of alcohol in wine and spirits may 
more immediately iigure the body, the use of malt liquors is no 
less destructive of health ; for in addition to the alcohol con- 
tained in them, the narcotic of the hops, and other pernicious 
substances sold by brewers^-druggists, and used by brewers 
and beer doctors, render them equally injurious. 

^Arit drinkers, for the most part, become pale and emaciated, 
tlie constant stimulus injuring all those organs which supply 
healthful nutriment to llie body; their appetites therefore 
gradually fail them, their nervous system uecomes irritable 
tending to insanity of mind, and their constitutions, however 
vigorous, rapidly sink to decay. 

Beer and wine drinkers, on the other hand, have a tendency 
to become bloated and corpulent, wliich is a disease of body 
suppoied to arise from the partiidlv fermented nature of the 
drink ; their blood becomes dark and adhesive, impediuK circu- 
lation, their livers enlarged, their whole viscera diseased, their 
breathing difficult, and inflammAtion or apoplexy generally ter* 
minates their career. 

Unhappily, it ia a veir common error among the unreflecting, 
(which is strengthened by the drinking habits of society,) that 
intoxicating drink will the better enable them to perform 
Ubour, sustain fatigue, and endure cold ; but so far from this 



being the case, the contrary has been often proved, for the 
excitement of drink leaves their bodies more aepresaed, more 
susceptible of cold, and more 8ulj|}ect to diseases of every 
descnption. 

Habit and custom, too, hare already ensnared thousands to 
the gradual undermining of all tliat is useful in their lives or 
noble in their nature ; and it requires a great amount of moral 
energy to break those bonds and be courage proof against 
the sneers and solicitations of those who are still prejudiced 
and spell-bound in favour of this intoxicating poison. 

But would those who are still free from its inflnenee stand 
secure, they should sedulously avoid the most distant temptation. 
Thousands in this metropolis and our large towns, attracted by 
the joyous feelings of their nature to share in those rerre- 
ations and amusements which are too often associated with 
drink, have by first sipping the poison Ijccn graduall)i: led captive 
to all its degrading and brutalizing tendencies. Would the 
so1)er, therefore, preserve their health of body and strength of 
mind, would they contribute to the freedom and happiness of 
their race, would thcv be fit companions for the wise and moral, 
and be good husbands, fathers, and friends, they should eschew 
intoxicating drink as the most subtle and potent of tempters, 
which once yielded to may blight their manhood, sear their 
hopes, and speedily effect their destruction. 

WiLLiAJc Lovrrr. 
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Tub modesty of Dr. Bowhiko has not allowed Mm to 
state in his interesting " Free Trade Recollections'* this 
week, that the main mover and accompUsher of the 
reforms in the Isle of Kan was himself. It is due from 
US to remind the reader of it. 
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VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 

BT WILUAM BOWm. 

VisiM TO PuicBS nr Lotooh.— Thi N«w Markst at 

ISUHQTOH. 

Ik the middle of the densest and most thronged city 
in the world, exists the most horrible market in the 
world. Through the streets of this great and busy city, 
already fitr too much crowded with people and carriages 
of all sorts — ^wagons, carts, omnibuses, coaches, Bys, cabs, 
and drays — are every week driren immense droves of 
bullocks and sheep, to the great danger of the pas- 
sengers, to the great disconcertment of business, and to 
the great suffering of the frightened and beaten animals. 
Arriving at the centre of this great and crammed 
together population, are these wretched animals—often 
made furious by the noise, the shouting, the running and 
cudgelling through which they have to pass, and ready 
to toss or run over any one that comes in their way — 
introduced into an airy and spacious market, fit for the 
purposes of business in this great London, the city of 
business 1 No, they are cooi^, on an average, 30,000 
sheep, and 6 000 cattle, within the soace of four acres 
and a half ! 

There is nothing like it in the most barbarous and 
nnbusinesft-like spot in Europe ; nay, in the world 
besides. The astonishment of the French commissioners 
who were sent out to inspect the cities of Europe, with 
reference to contemplated improvements at home, has 
been recorded by them on the subject of Smithfield, 
and that record of astonishment has been quoted into 
our papers. Their amazement at what they saw was 
unbounded. And well it might be. In a country which 
prides itself on its business regulations, such a piece of 
barbarously rude inattention to so plain a matter of 
business as an airy, commodious, and healthy market 
for their metropolis, is only to be accounted for by reasons 
behind the scenes. Those reasons are the selfishness of 
the butchers and the corporation of London — very odd 
allies; but interest, as well as poverty, makes both 
strange bed-fellows and strange market-fellows. For the 
mere selfishness, then, of the corporation of London, 
and their worthy colleagues the butchers, as we shall 
see anon, this disgusting and revolting spectacle of 
Smithfield, and cattle lightening people in all the 
streets of London, and people frightening cattle, is kept 
up. In the most humane country in the world, the 
most inhuman, the most brutal practice is maintained. 
What is the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals 
about] What is the Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge about 1 Why does it not send some of 
its tracts to the lord mayor and the worshipful alder- 
men T What is the Peace Society about, that it does not 
endeavour to put down the weekly and yearly war 
between the bulls of Bashan and her Majesty's unoffend- 
ing but veiyjnuch offended subjects] And what is the 
Association for the Improvement of the Health of 
To?ms about! For there is no subject which so much 
demands its attention as Smithfield ; this old field of 
cruelty ; this modem Golgotha, with all its horrors, its 
savage barbarisms, its butcherly exhibitions before the 
public, its choking of cattle, its tearing off of sheep's 
ears by dogs, its broken legs of lambs, and its knocking 
off of bullock's horns ; with its trodden-down-to-death 
victims ; with all its dismal dens for brute captives in 
its vicinity, its bloody slaughter-houses, and horrid 
holds deep with yards of accumulated filth and gore, 
leady, like the churchyard earth of Minchinhampton, 
on being stirred, to send feier and^.pefllilAnoe'tluraugh 
the whole city. 

I merely now point to those abominations which lie 
Teeking and festering in the close neighbourhood of 
Safiron-hill, Field-lane, and Clerkenwell ; which crowd 
up to our piisonsy our hos^^tals, our great Christchurch 



School, to the very neighbourhood of the Genenl Post- 
office; which thrust the rank ftunes of Warwick-lane;, 
and the carnage of Newgate Market, into the fiiee oe 
Paternoster-row — whence soms light and knowledge 
ought to come — and send their foul steams into the 

r[>rch and dome of St Paul's itself. But as I proceed, 
shall bring them under closer notice. It is consolatory 
to perceive that the tide of public indignation is rising 
against this atrocious state of things. The press haa of 
late nobly made its voice heard upon the subject The 
jests and the clever engravings of Punch have thrown 
ridicule on the fisct that no tossing is allowed in 
the streets except by bullocks, and have increased the 
just alarm of passengers by the exhibition of the rufh 
of furious oxen out of the old martyr-ground of Smith- 
field. Her Miyesty the Queen has most wisely recom- 
mended her loving subjects to add another subject to 
their number — that of the Health of Towns; and tliis 
will give a new impulse to the determinstion of the 

{mblic to compel the Corporation of London to tiiink 
ess of rent than of the lives and limbs of their neigh- 
bours ; and the butchers to be content that their sheep 
and oxen are eaten in the city, and not killed there. 
As sure as Smithfield was compelled to give up its 
martyr stakes, it will be compelled to give up its cattle 
stalls. It might as well have determined to continue 
the roasting of men, as to continue to collect ita cattle 
for roasting. The drover*s cudgel must follow the 
executioner's fitggot, and Smithfield be left to the more 
rational purpose of a mart for hay and com, or for the 
station of a central railway. 

But the most amazing thing connected with this 
subject is, that while the public has been expressing its 
disgust and impatience at the scenes of confusion and 
fright— at the disorders and accidents of the streets, 
arising from the use of Smithfield as a cattle market — 
everybody seems to have forgotten that there was not 
the slightest necessity for the continuance of the 
market-place there for a single day ; that for the last 
eleven years there has been standing in the suburbs, 
just where such a market should stand, a moet com- 
modious and admirably fitted-up cattle-market The 
New Market at Islington, as it is called, or rather ai 
Ball's Pond, has for thai period been waiting for the 
dawn of common sense in London. All this time that 
the public has been pained and disgusted with the 
weekly exhibitions of brutal cmelty in the streets of 
London, they have forgotten that there was no need for 
the hoof of ox or sheep to touch the stones of London 
streets at all. All the while that they have complained 
of people being put into danger, being run over, and trod- 
den down, this g^reat New Market was opening its capa- 
cious gates, amid its solitary highways, for the welcome 
reception of these homed tendfiers of the metropolis 
All the while that the dense population of the neigh- 
bourhood of Smithfield has been breathing the effluvia 
of the' slaughter-houses, there has been a space of ten 
acres appropriated to the erection of Abattoirs in that 
outskirt; and all the time that, from wedc to week, 
6,000. cattle and 80,000 sheep have been cooped, com- 
pressed, driven, cudgelled, and crushed, into the small 
space of four acres and a half, to the loss of much life, to 
the infliction of much suffering, to the deterioration of 
much property, and to the rain of the healthy condition 
of the animal food of the metropolis, this New Market 
has stood as in silent wonder at the folly of London, 
with its fifteen acres of accommodation, wit^ its cool 
air, its plentiful supply of water, its sheds for 2,000 
cattle, its pens for 4,000 more, its space for 18,000 or 
20,000 more, and its pens for 40,000 sheep ! 

I would advise the people of London to bend theii 
steps towards this singular and, under the draunstance i, 
wonderful place ; to take their Sunday walk in tLii 
direction ; and when they have seen this Palmyra of mar- 
ket^ half desolate from desertion, but still full of every 
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requisite proTiBton — of protecting iheds, admirably 
pared ana aiiy Btalls and pens, its welis and irater- 
trouglis, itB buiking-lioiuesy and nameroiia entrances; 
if tbej do not go back, and vent their indignation 
^t thofie sordid interests which still make Smithfield a 
horror and an abomination, we will give them up as 
hopelessly degenerated from that brave race which has 
ever peopled London, and asserted not only their own 
rights and advantages, but those of the whole kingdom. 

It is some years since, passing along the lower 
Islington Road, near Ball's Pond, I was strack with 
the vast piles of nnfinished and uninhabited bnildings 
which were there. It was obvions at a glance that 
tiiere was some great design there which had received 
a g^reat check ere its full completion. You saw that 
there had been a vast scheme interrupted by as vast a 
disappointment. There was the mammoth skeleton, as 
it were, of some huge creation. There were great 
entrance gateways, and wingB» each way, of houses, 
fully run up, but uninhabited and full of desoUtion. 
I looked in through the gates, and found that it was 
a great catUe markets 

To my surprise I next found that this had been 
planned and created by the enterprise, not of a powerful 
company, but of a single individual. Mr. Perkins, a 
country gentleman, impressed with the necessity of the 
removal of a cattle-market out of the heart of London, 
had commenced, and carried out so Ua, this stupendous 
undertaking. But as was to be expected, he found in 
the Corporation of the City of London, the proprietors 
of Smitnfield market, and in the butchers, keepers of 
public-houses In that localiW, and salesmen, a deter- 
mined body of opponents. The corporation feared to 
lose their enormous rental; the butehers, that they 
should be compelled to give up their slaughter-houses 
thus near to their shops, and to send to Al»ttoirs, neai 
the New Market; the publicans were aware of tlie con- 
sequent end of their trade with the drovers and fiumers ; 
and the salesmen, that in a more open and convenient 
market many farmers would sell their own. Besides 
these, the owners of sheds and yards for cattle about 
Smithfield foresaw a like catastrophe to their profito; 
and a fierce parliamentazy opposition was raised. Mr. 
Perkins bravely faced it, and stood it out He triumphed, 
and obtained his wci, which received the royal assent 
9th September, 1885. 

Thus all was gained which seemed necesaaiy for the 
existence of a new market. The situation was most 
fiivourable. It lay on the outskirts of London. Num- 
bers of graziers and fiarmen had come before the 
parliamentaiy committee, and expressed their opinion 
of the decided advantages which would be afforded l^ 
this new location of tiie London cattle market U 
would be extremely convenient to the fiumers^ graziers, 
and dealere of cattle in those parts of the kingdom horn 
which the chief supplies come — ^namely, the Northern, 
Midland, and Bastem counties, particularly the Mid- 
land. From the south-east> Kent, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire, they would come with equal advantage. The 
only inconvenience would be to the supply from the 
south, which is comparatively small. But to all, onoe 
arriving there, the benefit was extreme. It was shown 
in evidence, that cattle, especially in hot weather, and 
sheep in their wool, after being driven some distanoe, were 
■0 oppressed by the crowded condition of Smithfield, that 
they sufiered extremely, so much so, that many were 
obliged to be killed on the spot; all were greatly 
nduced in weight and quality, and many, if again 
turned out to pasture, would not renin their condition 
for more than a month. Here, at Islington, owing to 
the mater space, a much better air, and the better 
■QPpiy of water and food, this suffering and mischief 
did not occur. As a matter both of humanity and 
mterest^ it was regarded by fhnnen and dealen in the 
«ost &VQorable l^ht 



The ground admitted of perfect draining, and is now 
as sound as an aoorn. Sheds were completed capable of 
housing in full oomfort of 2,000 cattle. There were two 
wells sunk, which supplied each a tenk. The tanks 
were kept supplied with water by a kind of wind engine, 
which raised the water at the rate of 200 gallons per 
minute, without apparently lowering it in the wells, 
filled the tanks, and the tanks overflowed into pipes 
which conveyed the water to the troughs in every stall, 
and to every part of the area. This great area was fitted 
up with pens and stalls. The stalls for cattle were 
paved with granite, and fenced with tall stout oaken 
framework. The pens for sheep, far more roomy than 
those at Smithfield, were all paved with bricks, and 
fenced with east-iron railing. In the centre of the 
market were built four banking-houses, where the money 
transactions of the market could be made. Everything 
was in appearance fiivourable and ready for business, 
but this business did not come. Whyl Because the 
corporation and the butehers, and other interested 
parties, were too strong for the projector and for 
humanity. The ciy of Diana and the Ephesians was 
raised. The butchen were averse to give up their 
beloved slaughter-houses. Thev, too, did as the butchera 
of Bristol and Liverpool had done before, refused to 
move, though at the risk of what befel their fellows of 
those places^ who were eventually compelled to go 
fiurther than was first proposed. Petitions were got up 
and signatures obtained in the usual way from tenants 
and thumbable persons, to pray that the beloved Smith- 
field might not be interfered with. There was a great 
outory raised against the presumption of a private in- 
dividual daring to set himself in opposition to the cor- 
poration of the City of London. It was industriously 
propagated that it would be dangerous for the public, 
t. e, the grazier and drover public, putting Uiemselves 
into the power of an individual. It was represented 
that Mr. Perkins was a greedy speculator, as if the 
corporation was not also a greedy speculator, and with a 
fkr worse accommodation to ofiTer, And so old monopoly 
prevailed. 

So four acres of Smithfield, with all its horrors^ ito 
enel driving in the streets, its cudgelling, and maiming, 
and knocking off of homs, and br^ing of legs, in order 
to force the wretched animals into the wretohed tight- 
ness of Smithfield, and there choking, and smothering, 
and meltingdown in the fever of their own heat, have con- 
tinued to this hour to maintain themselves against quiet, 
fresh air, and fifteen acres of most excellently arranged 
market Thus has selfishness resisted public utility, 
the public health, and the men^of the good man ''who 
is mereiful to his beast" 

~ But the day and the hour are coming when all this 
must be changed. The public opinion, which Sir 
Robert Peel says rules, is rising &st and fierce, and will 
not fear to have a blow at that City of London corporate 
monopoly, which could daunt the framers of the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill, and Lord Lincoln in the framing 
of his Health of Towns Bill. Public opinion, which 
once drove a monarch fhm his throne in this country, 
and cut off another's head, will, ere long, drive Uie king 
of corporations from ite throne, and cut off the head of 
ito opposition, if it be not wise in time. The Queen, 
the august lady of this realm, has said, "Let my 
people's health be attended to;" and the people's health 
is not compatible with the existence of Smithfield and 
ite surrounding abominations. To the New Market we 
must flo. 

And at this Junctore there are many £ivourable cir- 
eomstanoes existing for this step. Mr. Perkins, the 
founder of this august work, is dead. After spending 
upwards of 100,0002. upon i^ and sinking the interest 
of that magnificent sum for eleven years, he is gone. 
His. property hss passed to his three sisters, one of 
whom is manied to Mr. Trotter, the member for West 
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Surrey. The co-heireeses are quite diflpoeed to sell the 
market to any public company ; and doubtless to the 
corporation itself, if it be disposed thus to take time by 
the forelock, and secure that rental here which it fears 
to lose in the city. 

Vo^ M the (ime for the public to step in, and make 
a yig^rous effort for securing this most desirable 
change. There wants nothing but a determined resolve 
that the cxylng nuisance of Smithfield, and the drinng 
of cattle in the streets of the metropolis shall cease, and 
the thing is done. No new market has to be pre- 
pared. There stands the veiy thing ready at all points 
for immediate business. As our sketch in our first 
page makes apparent there is adegpree of unfinishedness 
m some of the outer buildings, but within all would at 
a few days* notice be perfect. Though Kr. Perkins 
himself is deceased, Mr. Wrigglesworth, the planner 
and builder of the whole for him, is still there, living in 
the entrance lodge, and ready to give any information to 
any party. To him I am much indebted for facts which 
I have given, and shall yet give ; for to both Islington 
and Smithfield markets I shall again bend my steps, 
and touch on matters and unfold scenes which I trust 
will arouse the public to the fitting spirit on a matter 
of so much moment to the general health and comfort, 
to the character of our social anangementa^ and to oar 
reputation for humanity. 



LETTER FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

October 81, 1846. 

Mt dbak Ma. Avn Mb& Howm, — Since my last, the 
war, still prevailing, has proved the truth of what I 
then wrote regarding the condition of the settlers and 
the character of the Kafir. At the same time I pity 
the savage as the victim of our blind policy, which 
encourages him in his heathenism and his thievish pro- 
pensities. Something must be done to upset a system 
which, for the mischievous purposes of men who trcuie 
in arms, — nominally government agents, — illiterate 
men in some instances, or who, having infamously con- 
nected themselves with the coloured population, work on 
in an under current, blinding the govemmentat home, and 
thereby crippling the power of the good Sir P. Maitland. 

Happily Sir P. Maitland has been made aware of a 
great deal of the mischief; but alas I there are some 
who wish the business patched up in any way, so that 
they may get away from this scene of warfiure. We, 
too, would gladly get away ; but, as yet, we seem doomed 
to remain, although we have nothing to gain by so 
doing. We own not a foot of land ; we are longing for 
home ; and we must, like all true-hearted people, de- 
precate the continuance of a ^tem which can onlv 
lead to a repetition of the horrors we have experienced, 
and bring disgrace on the British name. 

Sir P. Maitland reminds one of a gallant ship on an 
open sea» with all clear before him, but beneath, deep, 
deep is the fearftil under-current^ un&thomed as yet^ 
which threatens the direst calamity. Oh ! you, whose 
hearts bleed for the poor at home, help the cause of 
emigration, nay, the cause of the gospel, for that cannot 
prosper as long as this horrible warfare goes on, and 
the native exercises his dreadful rites in sight of our 
military posts. 

Landilla, the young Oalka chief, says, " The white 
man shall not drink of the Fyumie waters." The 
I'yumie mountains and river are the keys of the colony. 
The Qeneral has vowed that the Kafirs shall go hi 
beyond the BnffUo. Much might be done towards 
gradually enlightening them, by locating a connecting 



link of colourec* Christian people between them and ol 
But then these traders would have to move on too. ' 

The night before last cattle were stolen near us; 
every week some settler is murdered, wounded, missing, 
or pursued. To-day the General is moving to meet the 
Gaikas, to talk about peace. Their policy is not to 
fight, but to cultivate. " But your people are in the 
colony," says the QenenL " The hearts of our people,* 
reply the Chie&, in the words of the Bible, "are not 
with us ; we w'vAl you to slay them ;" and while this is 
going on the people are whistling off our cattle through 
the Tyumie or Amalola mountains, and acroes the rivers. 

"We are your slaves," say the Kafirs; "our land is 
dead; you shall henceforth be the shields of the land. 
The children of the foam bring forth red men from 
the broad waters; we surrender our arms;" and forth- 
with, apparently humble and submissive, they lay down 
fifty useless stand of muskets. " Ere the moon Is dead,** 
say they, "we wiU restore the cattle^ and in three moons 
they return, having carried the fi»g of truce with thia 
excuse : " Our hearts are heavy," they then say ; "we 
have sought for the cattle— there is none. The earth 
is parched, and the bonea of your oxen lie scattered 
on the paths! As fbr ourselves," they say, "we are 
not at rest ; the words of the teachers are no longer 
good. There is no longer talk of peace, and yet we are 
wilUng to sit stUl." 

This^ my dear friends, is all very poetic, and the 
Kafir Lb a wonderfully clever fellow. But we white 
men have distorted that cleverness; we have encouraged, 
by ftlse measures, the vicious propensities of his nature ; 
and the settler — ^the honest, well-intentioned, peaceably 
disposed settler— is the victim. Poor Ciqptain Bambrick ! 
He has often seen me writing to you, and we have 
talked over the mischievous foUy of trttting the poor 
savage as we have done. So foil of pity was he, that he 
has many a time taken compassion on Prince Maoomo, 
Landilla's uncle, when he has lain dead drunk and in 
danger in the streets of Beaufort ; yet he was the first 
victim of the war. They carried him off; they cat him 
in pieces; and, oh horrible 1 it is said they hung hia 
mangled remains in the trees ! Some men they have 
burnt alive; some they have exhumed and impaled ! 

Tour friend. Captain , whom his wife has not seen 

for seven months, was In the terrible three days* action, 
without tasting food, from Thursday at dawn UU 
Saturday night. His horse was struck by a spent ball, 
and the bough of a tree shattered above his head, and 
the leaves and fragments scattered over him. Oh, the 
horrors of this frightful war t Will you not help, dear 
friends, in making the people at home know really what 
is going on here! For myselT I have nothing to gain 
in taking up this cause, except the satis&ction of 
knowing that by aiding it, I use the small abilities 
God has given for the furtherance of his purposes in the 
propagation of Christianity, and the protection of the 
settler. Bouse yourselves, intelligent and honest friends, 
help the poor setUers here ; help the benighted Kafir. 
You will find all that I have said confined by all 
honest men who have been on the frontier— not at Ae 
Cape, eeven hundred nnUee qf--iho militaiy as well as 
the settiers. 

Thank God, our health is good, but the perpetoal 
state of awful anxiety and uncertainty in which we live, 
leaves us but littie pleasure in existence. We endeavour 
to educate our children, but it is diflicnlt under existing 
circumstances. 

Make ^diat use yon please of my letter. From time 
to time I shall still continue to write to you. I wish very 
much that yon would let Charles Dickens see what I 
have written to you ; he might do something through the 
press to help the cause of the honest, industrions emi- 
grant here, if his heart could but be interested for them. 
Adien, dear friendly yours &ithfnlly. 
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THE CANKEB AND THfi CUBE. 

Bl SILTISPD. 

Baboh Thbashim waa one of the yery wifloit and 
profoundeat lawyers on the judicial bcaich; to say 
nothing of his eztraordinaiy reeearch amidst sach ethic 
doctrines aa relate to the origin of evil; to say nothing 
that these doctrines were always stated by him so pre- 
cisely and logically, that the minnteat link in hia chain 
of causation never ibowed aflaw; to say nothing that he 
had espied the yeiy topmost bough of the goodly tree 
of sin, and dug down (in his own opinion) nearer to its 
&r hidden and obscure root than any other man; to say 
nothing of these things, he so viewed all reformatory 
law for crime aa twaddle from the humane school of 
philosophy, that had he had his own stem will, eveiy 
statute and every law against the criminal should have 
been burnt, and replaced by those two very tangible 
and summary processes for caring evil — the halter and 
the gibbet. 

Thirteen years ago this very next Lent term, the 
baron had gone circuit to the north. His old clerk 
Bednot had gone circuit too, and old Joe Bottle, who 
prided himsdf upon having been the judge's servant 
forty-two years, had taken coach that very morning to 
visit some country relatives. Kone were left in the old 
dull house in the old dull square, but the maid of all- 
work, and the cook, and the housekeeper, summed up 
in the person of Becky; for the judge had neither a 
grand house, a grand equipage (for an old Jobbing coach 
had taken him down to Westminster, and on circuit, for 
the last twenty years), nor many servants; but simply a 
very grand library, every book in which — accordliig to 
the fully united opinions of Bednot, Bottle, and Becky— 
he knew by heart, from its first letter to its colophon; 
excepting certain books on a certain right-hand shelf of 
the liffge bookcase, at which he had bMn seen to smile 
so satiricaUy and so often, that thev were supposed to 
contain opinions not worth a fiurthing to tne great 
mintage of the judge'a mind, but were doubtless simple, 
irreverenty and untrue. Be this as it may— upon this 
certain morning, Becky, whose simple heart knew no 
bounds in its reverence and duty to her stem master, 
was busy in the library, when her ear was caught by the 
low voice of a child outside the arearrails. She had at 
that moment lifted up from the library-table an old- 
fashioned massive silver inkstand, and turning round saw 
that it was a wretched, sharp-fiused child, who probably 
attracted by her cap, as seen above the window-blinds, 
had stopped to beg. Her kindly thoughts in a moment 
were travelling Cut between the twopence in her 
pocket and the hot roll left In the oven from Joe's 
breakfast, when the postman's quick rap was heard at 
the hall-door. It was a letter from her master Becky waa 
sure, and all in an anxious tremor— for Thrashem wrote 
but seldom when fh>m home, and then only on some 
urgent point— she hurried breathlessly to answer the 
door, with the duster and inkstand jet in her hand. 
Becognising her master's stiff, strught characters on 
the letter, and aa the postage waa to pay, she, in the 
anxious absence of the moment, set down the duster 
and the inkstand on the step, while she dived down for 
her purse into the h'dden mysteries of her capadons 
pocket The postman was leaning carelessly on the area 
railings looking down the street; and when she had 
stepped to him, given him the money, and come baek 
again, the inkstand waa gone, the silver inkstand that 
the judge prized so highly I In the first moment of 
doubt and astonishment, she knew not what to think ; 
but recollecting the keen-faeed ehild, who but the in- 
stant before had been in sight, she hurried from the 
door, and looking down the street, and calling upon the 
postman to fbllow her. uwthe dblld running onwatd 



with breathless speed. The postman's quick step was^ 
however, a match ; he seized upon the thief just as she 
had thrust the inkstand beneath the ragged strip <rf 
shawl that hung about a ^rl some year or two older 
than herself. To half cry with joy was Becky's first 
impulse when the inkstand was again safe; to tremble 
at the bare thought of the judge's stem displeasure, had 
it been lost; to almost sink in heart at the idea of 
one doubt upon her long-tried honesty: all these for 
the instant were paramount ; but all sunk into mere 
nothingness, or rather, were merged into one feeling of 
womanly and simple mercy, when she glanoed down 
upon the child's upturned face of terror, hunger, and 
pairL 

" Ton —'** commenced the postmaiL 

" Had no wittles," spoke the child, sullenly. 

These words robbed the heart of the judge's honest 
servant of its last touch of anger. She said something 
about letting the child go ; but too late. A crowd had 
collected, a policeman stepped in, and the thief in a few 
minutes was locked safe in the station-house. 

It was a sorrowful night, thai, to the compassionate 
heart of Becky; though her fire was bright, her tea 
good, and even the barber from a little street hs«d by 
had stepped in to talk the matter over with her. And 
she was still more sad next day, when in her best gown 
she curtseyed to the magistrate of the police eourt, and 
saw the child in the dock, more haggard and pale. The 
case was fully proved. "My good woman," spoke the 
magistrate, in his kindest voice, " I know your master 
would proaeente this case to the fullest extent of the 
law, but to what end f Here is a child seven years old 
or thereabouts, witiiouthome, without one human friend, 
and, great God 1 apparently without a name ; the senm 
and refuse of this city streets whilst yet a baby. If I 
send her to prison, she will probably come out only 
more confirmed in precocious wickedness ; or if sent 
back into the streets, but to starvation or something 
still more horrible— incipient prostitutiorL But were 
there some one to save by teaching, and " 

Becky, the great judge's poor servant, looked here at 
the magistrate, and then at the criminal child. '* Please 
sir," and the sympathy of our divineat nature justified 
itself, " I've fifty-seven pounds sixteen and sixpence in 
the Savings' Bank, that Mr. Bednot has the receipt of, 
and just two sovereigns more in the spice-box— so if a 
little schooling might " 

" Might do more than the prison or the law can do^ 
turn gutless sin into good, and if with work " 

*<Yes, yes," interrapted Becky, pleased with the 
magistrate's manner, and interpreting the matter in her 
own way; "if ahe were to turn out tidy, and I could 
keep the thing from master^s ears, why I eould teach 
her to roast^ and bake^ and set Ids room to rights^ 
and " 

"And if yon ahould succeed in lialf," chimed in the 
magistrate, "you'd show yourself to be a profounder 
lawyer than either I who sit upon this Bench, or your 
master, a Baron of the Exchequer. He who ewree viee 
if greater than he who puniahee if* 

Becky did not understand half this, only this much, 
that nobody eould be so great aa the judge her master ; 
so, curtseying less respectfully than she otherwise would 
have done, she widted for the child to be relessed from 
the dock, threw a large silk handkerchief from her 
pocket across its shoulders, thai it might look leas like 
a vagrant, and then reverting back to the due disposal 
of the two pounds in the spice-box, she took the child's 
hand, and made her way to Uie cab outside the door, 
followed by the wondering and ejaculating barber. 

To wash the child weU by the kitchen fire, to bake a 
cake for tea, to invite the barber thereunto, to reach the 
child a little pictured cup fit>m the closet's topmost 
shelf, were matters of course with Becky ; and much did 
she ejaimlaley and moie did the barber, as, between the 
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Tayenonaly eaten cake and the sweetened tea, the pieoo- 
ciouB, witful, neglected intellect of crime told of ita nar- 
row hell of human life, which it belieyed was heaven 1 
Long was the talk of the barber and Becky whilst the 
babyhood of crime, not disowned by nature, nestled to 
its rest ; and as Mr. Bottle was of a neryons tempera* 
I ment, and much given to count his spoons and forks, 
I and make particular inquiries after his master^s gold 
I spectacles, it was judged wise to keep the real truth 
from him, at least for the present; and moreover, as the 
police report would be sure to appear in the Timea of 
the morrow, it would be advisable (though a sad sin in 
the eyes of Becky) not to post that paper, so that some 
chance might lie of the matter escaping Thrashem's keen 
notice. It fortunately did, beyond a mere report by 
word ; but in her strongest trunk Becky hoarded up 
that paper. 

It was necessary to give the child a name before Mr. 
Bottle came back. The barber suggested many good 
ones ; none, however, pleasant to the ear of Becky. But 
when in some few days the child's young &ce began to 
look gratefully up into her own, the thought struck 
Becky, that the great oil painting over the library fire- 
place was the portrut of the judge's mother, and that 
her Christian name had been Alice. " And might it 
not be beautiful," said Becky to herself, " if she should 
turn out a good child, and come up to such grand 
things as to mend the dear master's shirt, or cook him 
an omelet as brown as I do t Might it not be beautiful 
to hear that name he loves so well, called softly up and 
down the house T So giving her own question an 
affirmative answer, Be<^y called the child Alice. 

To say that the seven years' teaching of sin was absolved 
all at once, would be an injustice to my great teacher — 
nature. But peculations from closets, and drawers, and 
jars, grew less and less before the continual ministry 
of good ; the memoiy of vice &ded like a shadow in the 
broadening sun; and Alice, the unknown spawn of the 
beggars' lodging-house, became a &vourite with old 
Joe, took and thrived by honest Becky's teachings, and 
even at last becoming noticed by Mr. Bednot, drew 
upon his learning many ways. 

Years passed on, and Alice was seventeen. Never 
had the judge seen her: never heard of her. He had 
lived forty years in that house, yet never trod his own 
kitchen floor. Becky grew feeble; and the stem old 
man at last noticing it, rung her up, one night, into 
the library. He spoke kindly, placed her a chair, and 
said she must have help. Becky's heart fiiltered — ^the 
secret of years was on her tongue. 

** I was afraid you would be angry, but I've long 
been obliged to ha ve " 
" Whomr 

" One who can cook your omelet beauUlnlly ; set a 
frill on your shirt, and almost place your room as well 
as /do,— Alice." ; 

The old man looked up at that picture ; his heart 
grew merciful at that name. He rung again the bell ; 
he said a word or two ; and Alice — the bud, the spawn 
of iniquity — the atom of the foulest city streets that 
society crushes, and that he in his great wisdom 
disowned all regeneration for, save the gallows— 4tood 
before him in her besuty and her usefolnesa. The 
magistrate said right—" Nobler is it to teach good to 
erime, than to tread it under foot." The heart of the 
poor servant had solved the great enigma of social 
wrong and social progress, in a more practical way 
than the wisdom of we scholar and the judge,— ;^ 
teach but ianoranee and v>e evU diminish I That 
night the old man smiled leas upon tiiose books ; be 
took them down ; he read them ; and Alice fh>m that 
hour flitted round him in her useful, humble duties, 
and surpassed poor Becky, because she .had been better 
taught Becky soon after this fell ill, and on her dying 
bed told the old man of thai theft ; how the pity of her 



heart had made her save — and Alice was the fruit t 
" She, sir, who is so veiy good, and waits so gently on 
yon. Be good to her— be good to her." 

" I will— and take a lesson from yon, Becky, that 
shall make not only the law, but my own heart better.** 

Those great books of the great jurist are no 
longer smUed upon. The retired judge will bequeath 
his great wealth to put their spirit into action ; and with 
Alice in her humble duties flitting round him, devisea 
plans for the better bearing out the great progress 
question of reformatory law ; and no longer ending his 
chain of ethic causatives by the gallows, sets his hand to 
these great principles — thai crime is ignorance, cuui 
that to save and lead this ignorance towards good, is a 
service thai approximaies the human actor towards 
his Divine Creator. 



It was told us eighteen centuries ago, that a tree is 
known by its fruits; and that we cannot gather grapes 
from thistles. This practical test of the value of prin- 
ciples and modes of action, is somewhat distasteful 
to those who ?ove darkness rather than light ; who decry 
all modes of doing good not sanctioned bv the priests, 
as blasphemous ; and who are determined not to give 
up cusiomaiy indulgences, however much misery may 
be prevented thereby. The system of teetotalism (we 
use the expression because we know of no other single 
word which gives the meaning, and because it is now 
in such common use that it would be a piece of affecta- 
tion to object to it on account of its vulgar origin) has 
been an especial object of attack to this class of persona. 
" It is putting something before the Gospel ; setting 
up a new plan of salvation ; taking the work of con- 
version out of God's hands ; making men self-righteous, 
and deapisers of the ordinances." — Thus ciy the Phari- 
sees and leaders of the sects. " It is opposing the facta 
of physiology, and the dicta of the colleges, and Tn^Ving 
men think themselves wiser than ns^ which is a very 
dangerous doctrine ;" say our friends of the medical 
profession. " It is putting a bar on all social pleasures ; 
interfering with the duties of hospitality; forsaking 
the good creatures of God, and denying us our wonted 
comforts :" — ^thus all classes are ready to exclaim. To 
all these objectors we reply that teetotalism must be 
known by its fruits ; and if these are good, we not only 
ought not to oppose it, but should help it on ; because, 
if we know to do (food, and do it not, to us it is sin. 

There can be no doubt now as to the efiect of teetotal- 
ism. It has been advocated for fifteen years, and prac- 
tised extensively on both sides the Atlantic, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in India, even in China» and in 
most parts of the civilized world. In the British 
dominions, you can scarcely go into any village without 
finding there abstainers from intoxicating drink, many 
of them reformed from habits of the grossest intem- 
perance. Ton may see them in all trades and modes 
of life ; in the extremes of heat» cold, and ezposore to 
the weather ; of both sexes, and in all ages ; persons 
whose previous habits have been as various as possible ; 
in &ct, in every conceivable difference of situation ; — 
and yet all agreeing in the same testimony, that intoxi- 
cating liquors are, as a beverage, wholly unneceBsaiy, 
and generally injurious. There can be no sham here ; 
for most of them (as we may hereafter show) have had 
to suffer, more or less, fw their testimony. 
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Teetotalers, then, can live ; can lire as veil, as 
healthily, as happilv, as actiyelj, as the drinkers. 
They are sared much expense, much sicknesA, and all 
the moral evils resulting from the use of intoxicating 
liquors. They are made sober, if they hare been intem- 
perate ; they are kept from falling into drunkenness, if 
they were sober to begin with. This is all the promul- 
gators of the system promised; and most completely 
has the promise been fulfilled. The original tem- 
perance societies promised to reform and prevent 
drunkenness; they made a grand attempt^ but suffered 
a signal failure. They prepared the way for a more 
thorough and truthful system, and then died a natural 
death. 

The direct benefits of teetotalism, then, are such that its 
principles must be sound. But we haveforther confirma- 
tion of their truth. Good things are linked together, so 
that they cannot go alone. Bad things often produce ap- 
parently fine fruit ; but we are led to discover its rotten- 
ness, when we see the evils necessarily consequent on it. 
The advocacy and practice of teetotalism, however, have 
led to many indirect and (to a considerable extent) 
unlooked-for advantages. To some of these we now beg 
to direct our readers' attention. In a future number 
we propose to consider the evils which are supposed to 
have resulted from teetotalism, but which we believe 
to be only adventitiously connected with it 

1. Teetotalism has created a gpirit qf 9df -reform. 
Giving up drink is a personal work, a real thing, which 
each must do for himself, without which no permanent 
good can be done him by any other man. Drinkers 
are ready enough, when together at the pot-house, to 
advocate political reforms, and all sorts of other 
changes, except personal reform, for their supposed 
ad vantage. Teetotalers have shown them the paramount 
importance of the latter; and if they succeed in in- 
ducing them to mortify this fleshly lust, the Fpirit, 
excited or strengthened by the deed, leads to other as 
noble, or yet greater, sacrifices. Accordingly, we find 
nambers of teetotalers, when the cloud cast over their 
spiritual eyes by drinking has been removed, giving up 
one sensual indulgence after another, devoting them- 
selves with energy to the improvement of their minds, 
and seeking that full regeneration of their hearts which 
true religion, the spirit of Christy alone can give. 

2. Teetotalum has called forth a spirit ofself-saerijlce. 
This is the motive to which we appeal in our reasonings 
with moderate drinkers. We urge them to deny them- 
selves for the good of their brethren. Every act per- 
formed from right motives, strengthens the force of 
those motives. And thousands, to whom self-denial 
before was mere pulpit talk, having done Uiotr duty 
here, have gone on to do it in other ways also. We 
know not a more self-sacrificing body of men than the 
teetotalers, except the American Abolitionists. It was 
easy to sign our names to pledges for peace, free trade, 
etc, and subscribe money to benevolent societies, and 
go on living as we did before : but teetotalers have to 
give up something daily for their brethren's sake. 
The teetotal society has been what the Christian Church 
ought to be — an assembly of men, each a worker and a 
missionary. It is heart-cheering to go into eveiy town 
and village, and there find a set of working men 
spending their time, after their hard day's labour, in 
holding meetings, distributing tracts, visiting their 
neighbours to do them good, without an atom of per- 
sonal advantage thence accruing. We ourselves know 
many who do not scruple thus to walk six, eight, or 
even twelve miles, in a winter's night, to speak, without 
any recompense but the testimony of their consciences. 
And we generally find teetotalers not engrossed by their 
one Question, though they might well be so; but among 
the foremost in carrying forward other reforms and 
philanthropic laboun, and n secret works of bene- 
volence. 



8. Teetotalism promotes education. The most fre- 
quent cause of absence from school is drinking. The 
child is sent in the tenderest years to work, that the 
fiither may have its wages to drink on the Saturday 
night And whole families are debarred from even 
Sunday-school instruction, because the money that 
should have clothed them is consumed in liquor. One 
of the first fruits of a drunkard's reformation is, that 
his children are clothed and sent to school : and it is 
surprising what efforts they will make to keep them at 
the day-school longer than is usual, from their keen 
sense of the importance of education. It is not un- 
common for children thus instructed to teach their 
ignorant parents to read and write. And teetotalism 
has mightily increased the number of labourers in this 
cause. Scarcely a Sabbath-school can be found, in 
places where temperance has been much agitated, 
which has not received an addition of teachers out of 
those who before profaned the Sabbath by selfish lazi- 
ness or indulgence. In very many places, new schools 
have been established entirely by teetotalers, and carried 
on without any assistance or encouragement from the 
higher classes. 

4. Teetotalism trains and eaoereises public speakers 
and writers. Every one who has made a practice of 
attending teetotal meetings must have been astonished 
at the number of illiterate working men who have 
found a voice for addressing their fellow-creatures, not 
to please, but to persuade. The true, inwrought elo- 
quence that may he heard on these occasions is wonder- 
ful. Nc other body can boast of the same number of 
effective advocatei^. They have not been trained in 
schools dud colleges, but they have the best training— 
a feeling of the importance of what they have to say. 
We have often given the advice to persons wishing to 
acquire the art of extempore preaching, to *' turn tee- 
totaler, and speak at the meetings." Here you are not 
obliged to go on for half an honr, whether you have 
anything to say or not ; but can just speak when the 
spirit moves you, for one minute or an hour, before 
those who look n<iither for grammatical accuracy, nor 
for neatly turned periods. The art of speaking thus 
acquired by necessity at the meetings, is most useful 
in all labours among the working classes. And many 
who could scarcely spell before they became teetotalers, 
have learnt to commit their thoughts to paper, and 
have produced tracts and articles in the various teetotal 
journals, sometimes of thrilling interest from their 
simple Uuthfulness. 

5. Teetotalism has produced a taste for better recrea- 
tion among the people. In old days, beer, and often 
intoxication, were associated with all the working man's 
ideas of pleasure. And the higher classes contributed 
to this, by their own example, and by their ways of dis- 
tributing drink on all festive •occasions, even at school 
treats. We have ourselves known the originals of 
Dickens's " Brothers Cheeryble," pasung through vil- 
lages on their journeys, leaving in one place a sovereign, 
in another more, to be drunk by the neighbours. We 
grieve to see that even writers of the highest eminence 
continue to praise such conduct, associate the use of 
intoxicating liquors with all their descriptions of the 
pleasures of the poor, and reward their best characters 
with the keeping of a public-house. But teetotalism 
puts a stop to all this. We have known drunkards 
converted by the cheerfulness of the social ^therings, 
where abundance of wholesome food and drink has been 
followed by songs, recitations, glees, and choruses, got 
up entirely by working men and their fimxilies, that 
would dare defiance, as far as real effectiveness is con- 
cerned, with the fashionable songs and concerts of the 
drawing-room. Teetotalism has greatly promoted healthy 
summer rambles and cheap railway trips; in which the 
money formerly spent at the gin-shop is now devoted 
to the purest family ei\]o aent Teetotalen have done 
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A great work, in convincing the world tliat men can 
thorongldy enjoy themBelves without intoxicating drink. 

6. TeeMalum hoB taught men to dUcbey faMon, It 
ia the firit popular moyement that has directly set 
itself against eveiy-day and all-ruling custom. Bich 
and poor are alike bound by this worldly rule, and no 
real good can be effected till its power is modified. 
Byeiy teetotaler is necessarily brought into constant 
collision with the " idol of Britain;" and once haying 
leamt to set up a higher rule, and liye by it> the power 
of mere custom is thenceforth crushed. 

7. TeeU)taliim has taught rrformers to go to the root 
of eviU. The first efforts in the Temperance cause were 
merely directed against some of the eyil branches. 
Spirits were cut off; wine and beer remained as sober 
beyerages. The tree, shorn of its eyil appearance, 
passed muster for a time ; but presently the old fruit 
began to show itself, more hideous than eyer, on the 
remaining branches. The tree was proved to be useless ; 
it was cut down from the root; and intemperance was 
banished for ever. The efforts of the few teetotalers in 
one year did more than the labours of the whole 
moderate-drinking community had done in centuries. 
This has taught men a good lesson, and they have 
learnt to apply it in other matters. We see now that 
it is no use trying to stop the slave-trade, so long as 
slavery exists ; to buy off soldiers, while the man-ki£ung 
principle is recognised; and so in all other matters of 
social reform. 

8. TeetotalUmhaa given a death-blow to the eectarian 
spirit. It has done more to bring men together in the 
bonds of love, than thousands of sermons that have been 
preached, with the efforts of Bvangelical Alliances in 
addition. Here men have forgotten their differences of 
rank, politics, and religion; wey have met at the tem> 
peranoe platform and committee-room, not merely 
forgetting their differences for a time, but actually 
feeling tiae "onmipotenoe of love*' to break down the 
"middle walls of partition." Bich men have often 
made themselves free with the poor, to gain some end 
for their own good. Political and reUgious parties 
have united for a time against a common enemy, like 
hostile nations under a truce, and have then fought 
against each other with redoubled acrimony. But here 
men have joined in love, and for the love of their 
perishing brethren; they have met those they were 
before sfraid to own as Christians; the^ have found 
them actuated by the same motives, lovmg the same 
Saviour, desiring the same ends, labouring in the same 
way, as themselves ; and they who before were enemies, 
have given each other the right hand and the heart of 
fellowship. 

9. Teetotalidm has led to juOer nottdiw </ poUUca. 
When we perceive the terrible waste occasioned by the 
use of intoxicating drinks, we see how comparaUvely 
futile are the panaceas of political parties, and are led 
to seek for a more searching and complete reform. The 
teetotalers have a much more effective mode of pro- 
ducing cheapness of food, and preventing fiunine, tnan 
any yet proposed by governments. Tms will easily 
appear when we consider that the food annually con- 
sumed in the manufiicture of alcoholic poisons would 
feed the whole of our starving population ; and that we 
spend more than 64,000,000{. a year in the purchase of 
these articles, besides losing nearly as much in other 
ways by the use of them. 

10. TetioUdiam leads to theundersianding of the laws 
o/heaUk, While doctors have been occupied in curing 
diseases, teetotalers have leamt how to prevent them. 
Their senses become aware of the ii^junous influences 
which surround them, and they an ready at once to 
believe in the principles of sanitary reform, ^ey 
learn the eificacy of pure air, are not afraid of cold 
water, and relish plain wholesome food. They find 
that alcohol cannot cure all diseasee for which it is 



recommended ; and that it produces &r mors mxmimA^m^ 
than it removes. 

11. TeetotaUsm prepares the wag/or everything wkidk 
is good It pioneers; and, like John Uie BaptLst^ 
makes straight the way for religion. Drinking is a 
clog on all good works; teetotalism is an assistant to 
them. It does not prevent any kind of useful labour, 
but gives a helping nand to all. By freeing Uie body 
and mind from the deadening effects of intemperance, 
it leaves them prepared for the reception of all good 
influences. If you want to corrupt a man, first give 
him drink : if you wish to raise him, first make him » 
teetotaler. In these and other ways, 

12. Teetotalism leads to a better understanding pf 
religion. In the midst of the strife of words, and (he 
preaching of fidth without worksj, the tempoance 
reform has called men back to the simple precept^ 
" By this shall all men know that ve are my disciples^ 
if ye have lovi one towards another." Itself the off- 
spring of self-sacrificing love, it has reacted on tiie 
professed Christianity of the day, and led many to ihv 
mfluence of the oidy Justil^ing fiuth — that which 
*' works by love." 

These are some of the good results of the Temperance 
Movement. We do not say that they have been the 
universal results; but we say they u^ the natural 
results, which would have shown themselves in all 
cases, had there not '^been counteracting influenooa. 
Into the causes which have prevented the complete 
success of tetotalism we may mquire at another time. 
In conclusion, we will observe that tho eood of tetotal- 
ism has not been confined to the members of its own 
body; but, 

18. Teetotalism has led to more sober habits among 
dU classes of the community. Both among rich and poor, 
drinking is becoming more and more disrespectable. 
Those who drank much, now drink little ; and many hare 
almost entirely given up the use of intoxicating liquors. 
The compulsory usages of etiquette and of trades are 
giving way; and "moderation" is becoming a thing 
more strictly answering to its name than it used to be. 
We du not say that teetotalism has done all this; but 
by the drculaUon of tracts, and the copious diffusion of 
information among all clasMs of the community, as wcU 
as by settmg a good example, it has mainly contiibnted 
to this happy result. 

Warrington, Jan. 22, 1847. 



SONNET TO THE AHEBICANS. 

BT THOMIS OOOraBy 

JMor of **Tke Pwgatory qfStdeidet, 

Bbotbibs, is this the bold entablature 

On Freedom's columns sons of kingless men 
Should wisely lay, her fime to render sure, 
' Steadfiut, and beautiful to human ke&l 
What, if the land of tameleas Montesnme 

Te win, and conqu'ring march through aaeh confine 
By rocky Darien bridged, and thus relume 

Piaarro's, Corteif tim&^gloomed murder«htine1 
The sword hath edges twain, and swift may &U 

Upon yourselvea, foigetAil of the criea 
Of sable millions that ye hold in thrall. 

Brothers of Washington, for right ariae ! 
Eoof his foundation ; on the firontal spaa 
Graving gold words-—" We own the black our brother 
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in the mrUole oo JMI1UU7, that wa 
to baTG ta old-liublomd ir[nl«r. It hai 
We luTB lud ■ winter of UTars &«tt and _. . _ 
M Febrnuy approMboi, the aigiia of tha Umw itill 
Indaoeiuta believe thatthanatbsr will, tlii«;«v, roll 
back Into lu >nnii ~ " .... 

month 



poor— wbo are seyerely 11 

and clothinf --' --'-'- 

ta Scotland, 

BoTope — that wb somj hare an earl]' Ipriag, and 

and plentiful nimmer. And ire do hope it, and mora 

than hope it, we flnnly bellete it ; we beliere It becana* 

U I« aeeording to the andent analogr. A winter itronff , 

and in lie proper muos, in nine eaaei out of ten, b 

IWlowsd taa fine and MiMiMbletpilng, aod a iplendld 

■nd piollBc lonuneT. 

Ilm^aeemtonuuijtbatthe oaming ot eeaieitf and 
temity of winter together, li not lu full acoordanee 
with the doetilnea th^ have Ijean tanght, and tliat we 



merdea an Just ai 

bU aererlty, at In 

We bellere flnnlj Uiat out ot the 

ariM, and it meant to arite, manj htnre and pern*- 

nent bievingi, (hat wiU br ootbalaaee all the cUaBl^ 

of the time. 

n» potato erap bat &lled. In Inland the people 
•tarre uid petieb. Hleety b ^nad abroad there orer 
moorland and monnlaln : bnt will not thli miter; at 
laat roue onr goremment and ot lo rewdre on a belter 
■udataferllateof-thingal Shall we Kotttkewaralag, 
aod detennine that a whole nation thall not eonllnne 
in panperboB, with half thetr beat landa l^in; onenl- 
tiraledl aball we not reaolTo that the poor ihaU be 
made to inherit the land I Shall UH7 lAo will not 
enltinte the land Ibr the wuJatenawee of Iho peMda, 
not be compelled to gin it ap to thOM wbo will I Shall 
we bare the old laee of deci in the maofer, panperiiing 
a whole people, and throwtng them In baggaiy on Ihrir 
neigbbount Shall not O'Oimnell have " Inland for 
the IrUh,' but In a diflbrant aenn to IhatwhlA he 
«ontemp1a(ed1 WIU not thb praaant blttanwa teaeh 
tte Iridi nation, thai the; mnit no lanfer depend 



not thus be motion and b , . ... 

those who till (he ground in the iweat of theii hoeal 

If (beae thing* are not tanght bj a wlie ProTidenea, 
eeren bnt btherl; Is hU eevetltj, to ox all, then wa 
•re onnelvei to blame, and can no longer aeenae PidtI. 
denee wilhoot inanlting him. 

Bot will not tbeee calamldea alao teach n^ ftirUitr, 
material witdomi Tsaoh di to complete what we ban 
at length begun 1 Teach n* lo throw open dot pc-"- 
eatirci7 to the tnde and prodnoe of the worid, tJ 



pared to (oppt; HI, becaoie we gara then, 
nwtrieUTe foilj, no hope of iDppljringnal If we are not 
e&tetnatly laoght (bit, then nsTor a^aln let ni ny that 
the toanhingi rf ProridenBO anieTera,for It will be mani- 
ftat that thainereritir hat notjet bean eqnaltoonreBrk 

Bnt will not thaae alamiliet, and the tenon of (hb 
winter, hare had the hrtlier merit of calling forth the 
better fnUngi of onr naion— fNlinsa of brolheriioed 
and ajmpathjl Have made u reai^ to acknowledge 
(hal, whatsnr ba onr dUhrancee of blood.of poUlle^ of 
reli^oE, we an itili baMhren ; that let mblbrUne Ul on 
any part ot oni Miow wwi, and the Tolee of the oonunoa 
FWhef wiU itUl awake in nt wi(h a difine power, and 
" lo acknowledge by deeda of klndneae, that wi 

Un, and all 

mjaleiT of MTol Ifwi 
iMtwakened (o nobler 
the loiTDWB of thb winter, to nt, haTO been tent in *^B. 

Bat bowerer moeh or little thaae eaaaM m^ ban 
operated oa onr own beaeoa, on the boaom of the aarth 
we may reet mured that the power of beet will not 
havo operated ahortiTely. It u the oartaln went of 
coming bean^ and plen^. The laat inmmat bat one 
waa wet aad alnoat wnleae. In eaoteqnenee, ndther 
the root to the ground, nor Om new abooU on the tree, 
ware Iblly matiued. Then waa an Impeiftct organiM. 
tion and growth. Tbenfora, in the following, Uwt b, 
tha Ian ipring, the bloaom on tha thdt-tceaa waa 
feeble. It came ant poor and fraatilj. The wood had 
not Tigonr lo throw it forth in paiteetion. It Itll t« 
tha gronnd and left no product 

Again, tha inililiiiaa of Kretal aucotaalve winten 
had allowed tha continnanoe and exoewire growth of 
Inaact Ufa. The wfaob of tha Tecetatlon aeened filled 
with It in tha Oiagt ol what b called UighL The IcaTOi 




of tlie fraii-treet last year, especiallj of those on walls, 
came out in the reiy spring curly and shrivelled. In 
almost eveiy apple and pear there was an insect. On 
many frait-trees the race of caterpillars was so numerous 
that the whole of Uie foliage was deyoured, leaving the 
strange aspect of a mere network of the fibres of the 
leaves. All this required a keen winter to remedy ; 
and there can be little doubt that, as spring advances, 
we shall behold in a perfectly healthful vegetation the 
beneficial effects of frost. 

Kor will it be of frost alone. The last summer was 
a perfect contrast to the last but one. It was like an 
Indian summer, long, genial, and intensely wann. The 
process of vegetation would in it be perfect^ and we do 
thence expect to find all nature in the coming year 
prepared to dischaxge its functions magnificently. We 
look for a year beautiful and prolific 

February is, as we have said, a month of thaws, of 
wet, and of much dreariness ; but with such anticipa- 
tions we are prepared to look rather for its pleasanter 
features, for it is at the same time the month of antici- 
pation. It is the month, let it be remembered, of the 
snowdrop 1 The sap is stirring in the trees ; the buds 
are swelling ; green things are beginning to peep from 
the earth beneath warm hedge-sides and on woodland 
banks, and we actually begin to be impatient for the 
violets and the primroses of March 1 

In our hottse-windowB and on our chimney-pieces 
blossom hyacinths. In gardens there are hepaticas in 
bloom, and before it goes out come forth the vernal 
crocus, various hellebores, the Japan quince, the fra- 
grant colt^oot, the bulbocodium, and the cornelian 
cheny. On the heaths the gone often puts forth its 
golden bloom, and the yew-tree flowers. Various insects 
issue from their winter retreats, where they so com- 
pletely buried themselves that they seemed to have 
vani^ed entirely from the world. How completely do 
all the gay races of moths and butterflies, of beetles and 
flies, of wasps and bees, of glittering dragon flies, the 
chaffer and the gpnasshopper, disappear in winter, not 
only from our view, but from our thoughts also. But 
now they will speedily begin to re-appear in all their 
successive hosts ; and in mild days, before the month is 
out, we shall witness the happy dance of gnats cele- 
brating in many an artistio sweep the return of life, 
light, and beauty. 

And away are winging northward all the tribes of 
anas, anser, cygnus, and mergus; of geese, swans, 
ducks, and smews, that love the hyperborean latitudes, 
but fihd them for even themselves too intense in the 
depth of winter ; find all their food buried in the track- 
less snows of Lapland, Norway, or Russia. These, with 
divers^ godwits, the mountain finch, the red-wing thrush, 
and the fieldfares, are all preparing to bid us adieu for 
another year, though the two latter will be the last to 
depart. Every symptom of the coming month is one 
of life and hope. This winter has be^ a winter not 
only of distress to the nobler race of man, bat to i^l 
animated creatures. Game and wild fowl of every q>ecies 
has been tamed by its rigours, and destroyed in thousands 
by man. Never were the markets so crowded with all 
sorts of wild ducks, hares, plovers, woodcocks, and 
snipes^and never at such prices. There were in the 
London market hares for a shilling, wild ducks for two 
shillings the brace, and snipes for fourpence each. In 
Devonshire snipes were so numerous as to be sold at a 
halfpenny each. But now the season of distress is nearly 
over. By the surviving creatures of the field it will soon 
be forgotten ; and man, the lord of the world, may look 
forward to the opening year, we will believe wiser and 
better, made more aware of his utter dependence on 
the Great Ruler of the Universe, and of his need of love 
and sympathy for his brother man. The heart of the 
poet already begins to work In us, and to exclaim— 

** To-morrow to freth fields and pastoret new I" 



How full of interest is the summary of field life, with 
which we will close this article : — Various signs of 
returning spring occur at different times in February. 
The woodlark, one of our earliest and sweetest songsters, 
often b^^ his note at the very entrance of the 
month. The thrush now commences his song, and 
tomtits are seen han^ng on the eaves of the baraa and 
thatched outhouses, particularly if the weather be snowy 
and severe. Rooks now revisit their breeding trees, and 
arrange the stations of their future nests. The harsh, 
loud voice of the missel-thrush is now heard towards 
the end of the month ; and, if the weather be mild, 
the hedge-sparrow renews its chirping note. Turkey- 
cocks now strut and gobble ; partridges begin to pair ; 
the house-pigeon has young; field-crickets open their 
holes, and owls hoot; gnats play about, and insects 
swarm under sunny hedges; the stone-curlew clamours, 
and frogs croak. By ^e end of February, the raven 
too generally lays its eggs, and begins to sit. About 
this time the green woodpecker is beard in the wooda 
making a loud noise. The elder-tree . discloses ita 
flower buds. The catkins of the hazel become very 
conspicuous in the hedges. Toung leaves are budding 
on the gooseberries and cnirantiB about the end of the 
month. 

The winter, in fiust, spite of occasional frosts and 
frowns, is over and gone, and the voice of the dove and 
the singing-bird is heard once more in our land. We 
are reminded of that fine passage in the Psalms — " He 
giveth snow like wool; he scattereth the hoa^frt>6t like 
ashes. He casteth forth his ice like morsels ; who can 
stand before his coldl He sendeth out his word and 
melteth them ; he causeth his winds to blow, and the 
waters flow." 

We must add, that our vignette being designed by 
Kaulbach, represents the carnival time of the continent. 
There in this month all is merriment and masking. 
All over the Catholic continent, but especially in Rome 
itself, there is joy and jollity previous to the austerities 
of Lent; but these gaieties have been too often described 
by our travellers for us to be under the necessity of now 
speaking further of them. 



CORGUMROE ABBEY. 
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Ov the hard and stony road, running for the most 
part between walls of loose stones, and leading towards 
New Quay, on the western coast of Clare, you arrive at 
a narrower road branching off to the right, also between 
close lines of the same kind of loose walls, and winding 
away as if to some dreary quarry, or wholesale manu- 
factory of tomb-stones in their first rough outline and 
raw condition of vain-glory. After proceeding some- 
thing less than two Irish miles through these winding 
walls, varied with nothing whatever, beyond the 
different siaes and uncouth shapes of the component 
paits^-craggy stones and rifts of rock — ^vou at length 
arrive at a little elevation of the road, where you first 
descry the grim, grey, grisly, hard-favoured ruins of 
Corcnmroe Abbey. In no guide-book, or hand-book, 
or tourist-book, are yon likely to find a word about this 
strange, battered, pale, gigantic, stony Scarecrow of 
something once majestic. 

Over the nearest wall of loose lime-rock, yon look 
across a sort of endosure or field, the chief produce of 
which is evidently a great crop of stones. There are 
as many laige stonea as patches of gxaa^ and often 
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eoreriag ai much sptoe. The enelonue haa a motle 
hoe of green and grey-white all orer it ; and, on the 
whole, the grey-white predominatee. The next encloeore 
beyond, has yet more stones, and less grass. The next 
again, is mneh larger, and like the last, exeept thai it 
has one long, sprawling, ragged patch of green, the 
grasa being mixed with short rushes and swamp, with 
here and there a little pool. Beyond this is another 
mach narrower field, entirely eovered with stones and 
rough, flat, rocky firagments, terminated by another 
wall more compactly bnilt, and twice as high ss any of 
the rest — and witliin that last enclosure stand the ruins 
of the Abbey of Coreumroe. It is no slight task to 
make your way there. 

A trareller In Ireland, who wishes, or is obliged, to 
betake himself across seTcral of these sort of walled 
enclosures, inrariably begins by clambering OTor them : 
it is quite In the natural order of things to do so ; but 
after a time, he becomes better instructed by the 
example of the Irish principle of action in this district. 
When they come to a wall of these looee stones, they 
just pull down a big hole — and walk through. The 
process is not without its dangers, in the way of broken 
knees and pounded toea ; yon need not» howeTer, con- 
cern yourself about piling them up again in their 
place, as nobody minds sudi things in these parts. Nor 
I can tius plan be adopted in erery case, except with the 
higher range of stones, the lower and middle ones being 
generally too heavy and straggling. The last wall of the 
enclosuresalready spoken of, was also inaccessible by such 
means, as it was composed almost entirely of large 
masses, and packed and fitted together much closer 
than any of the resi It therefore had to be scaled. 
There was no other war of reaching the Abbey ; and 
the task was not difficult, owing to the number of pro- 
tuberances ; besides this, In one particular place there 
were direet and intentional assistances of this kind. 
Nearly in front of this part of the wall was a rough- 
hewn slab of a tomb, beuing the following inscription, 
the poH mortem ambition of which appears saaly at 
nviance with its fikte of utter obscurity: — ^<'Flatt 
McCarthy— for him, and Posterity." 

After passing the swampy field— plashing through 
the sluahes and mshes, or leaping firom stone to stone 
— ^then the grey, rocky eneloenre— and lastly, surmount- 
ing the high wall— yon have at last the rare privilege of 
approaching the most nnpictnresqne, unromantic, and 
nnmvitlng ruin thai could possibly be conceired. The 
beauty of Corcumroe Abbey i* ite maidileas ugliness. 
There is no sort of invention in our account of it 
Isolated, unknown, set aside from the rest of the world 
in a desert of old stones, the place does exist as here 
set down ; and though nobody goes to see it, the name 
is nevertheless discoverable in some few maps of Ireland 
^the map published bv Chariee Knight, being one of 
these few instances. The writer of thu only hnrd of it 
by accident, in consequence of a traveller losing his 
way to Sathboumey, who came "all unawares" upon 
the strange ruin, to his pale concision ;— by whose 
inooherencies about it, the nearer aforesaid coi^esses to 
have been inspired to make this sorMboted pilgrimage. 

Corcumroe presents the appearance of some old, 
battered, hollow-eyed fossil remaina of a sort of colossal 
beast or giant-monster, wearing, as in mockery, a poor 
scanty rag of ivy-mantle upon one ridgy shoulder ; and 
standing up, as it does, so grim and grey amidst all 
these grey stones— and stony fields-~and loose walls — 
it gives one the impression of an abortive annihilation 
—a thing that was aboni to be abolished from the 
earth's siuface, bat thai the process failed midway— and 
ii remained as a grotesque old spectral petrifiMtion. 

The interior is not more inviting. Ton pass over 
heaps of human bones, and gravestones, and partition 
walls, all broken up and pounded down together, and 
lying like masses of wreck, and rubblah, and death-lam> 



ber; and <fuantitieB of diy sea-weed and seaehells an 
mingled with the stones and the bones— remnants of 
fish, and of men not drowned ; therefore, the fish most 
have been drowned (as they would term it) by bemg 
cast upon dry land. But how up herel Some tempest 
from the Atlantic must have driven them before it, as the 
distance is not many miles, and then left them here to 
flap, and gasp, and stare amid these hard and hopeless 
ruins. Bones of all the limbs of mortal men, whole and 
in fragments, of all shapes and sizes, were to be seen in 
profusion; — skulls, half full of water, with many-legged 
creatures swimming about in them, round and round, 
at pl^; other skulls, with weeds growing in them and 
wild flowers flourishing out of the eye-holes, and a tuft 
of bright green moss in the lower jaw. At the extremitv 
of one division of ihe interior, on climbing up through 
a broken vault, yon suddenly descry upon a deep ledge 
beneath a large arched window aperture, a heap of 
skulls piled up together, all with their hollow facea 
turned the same way, and looking directly towards the 
place where yon ascend— hundreds of great, black, hol- 
low eyeholes, aU staring darkness at you. It is terrible 
— the first impression, something dismaying to the 
imagination, and confoundingthe will, so that yon can 
neither advance nor retire, x on eacpect some ghastly 
chorus to burst upon your ear. The next thing of 
which yon become ooniscious, is the continuous and 
pregnant silence. A weed, or a tassel of long grass, 
rustles and whispers from the walls above— or a few 
crumbs and a litUe dry dust or mortar, fall down near 
yon, causing you to gaze round, yet see nothing— and then, 
again, the ulence and creeping progress of deathly time I 

My car-driver now came to join me. After securing 
the horse and car (an easy task enough in such a plac^ 
he had slowly followed across the enclosure, but re- 
mained sitting upon the top of the high wall a few 
minutes. He then ventured down, and came walking 
on tiptoe into the ruins. Presently he emerged in his 
ascent through a broken stair from below, and ap- 
proached me, holding his breath. Solitary investigations 
and musings were now at an end. There was no shak- 
ing him off. He was evidently afraid to leave me, and 
every now and then iqppeared to utter an inw^ pnyer. 

The only tomb in anr state of preservation, >jrorthy of 

Surticnlar notice, ia the fronily tomb of O'Loughlin, 
ing of Burren* Beneath it, at the right hand side, in 
a hollow recess, like a trouglC under a very acute-angled 
arch, lies a gaunt stone figure at ihll length, very 
rudely carved. It purports to be the effigy <? Connor 
0*Loughlin, Prince of Bnrren. Nothing further is said 
upon Uie stone ; a hx more dignified proceeding, under 
the circumstances, than that of poor Mr. Patt McCarthy, 
outside the high wall. The noe of the effigy of the 
Prince of Burren is nearly all worn away — ^flat and fea- 
tureless — ^but the featurea appearing to have been laige 
and lonff rather than prominent A skull from among 
the wre^ above had rolled down into the recess. I 
took it up, and handed it to the young carman. He 
received it very reverentially — oazed down at it a little 
while in silence ; and then said, in a devout tone, " A 
ihid: skull— the Lord be praised 1 " I suppose there 
was some connexion of ideas in his mind ; ai all events^ 
he said ii with great reverence. 

Two old rooks appear to have a sort of home in the 
ragged, sapless ivy on the upper part of the ruins, and 
are even believed to sleep there every night It is also 
affirmed tiiai sheep are sometimes to be seen near the 
walls, cropping such grass and weed as they can find. 
The Abbey is surrounded by huge fragments of rock, 
as yon boAd your gaie below ;— and, looking upward, a 
few small patchea of green field and brown arable land 
are visible, here and there ; while huge mountains of 
grey stones, in a wide and forbidding circle, enclose the 
spectral rains of Goreomroo in their bleak and barren 
embneot 
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WoLf of StonukclL I Wealth is fed ; 
Biches miss no daily bread. 
Tooth of Winter I Woollen Btnff 
Yields to riches warmth enoogh. 
But the poor say, in their sorrow, ^ 
Eat to^y, but crave to-morrow : 
And tj>« poor say, Garments old 
Give fiw trespass to the cold. 

Is this as it should be t 
Fount of learning I At thy brink 
Willing wealth may stay and drink : 
Bat the poor man may not learn. 
When he has his bread to earn. 
Weaiy limbs make weary brain ; 
He may scanty knowledge gain ; 
But mast plod, and plod, and plod. 
Till he yields him to the sod. 

Is this as it should be t 

Scomer of a poor estate. 
Sit in chambers of the great ; 
Give God thanks that thou hast dined : 
Famine moaneth on the wind. 
Thou art warmly wrapped and fed ; 
Shivering thousands beg their bread * 
For thy folness maketh scant. 
Hoarding that which others want. 

Is this as it should be 1 
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Sturdy arm, and stout of heart, 
In the labour bear thy part 
Whether thou be rich or poor. 
Do thy share, and do no more. 
For his portion, rightly done, ^ 
Gives to each, beneath the sun, ' •' 
All that he has right to ask — 
'Shamed to reap another's task. 

This is as it should be. 
Work, but never be deprived 
Of the honey thou hast hived. 
Save for change, of equal worth. 
Of the wealth of this lair earth. 
Eat no br^ thou hast not won; 
Give not, but for labour done : 
Bid, or high, or low, go toil, 
Aa thou dost, on common soiL ' 

This is as it should be. 
Guerdon—for the good deed wrought ; 
For the bloodless fight well fought. 
Guerdon— when the strife is o'er. 
And strong arm can toil no more. 
But^ till reverend age succeeds 
To its rest from daily deeds, ; 

Let the general voice demand 
Equal Unl of every hand. 

This is as it should be. 
Yield unto the common weal 
Bightfol wage for daily meal ; 
Kor make question of thy lot h— 
One may have what thou hast not:] 
Have enough ;— if he hath more^ 
He is rich, nor art thon poor; 
Thou art rich in thy degree, 
And as good a man as he. 

This is as it should be. 



COMMON LODGINaHOUSBS, AND A MODEL 
LODGING-HOUSE FOB THE POOB. 

It has long been notorious that the common lodfpng- 
honses in London, and in other large cities, for the 
HineratU poor, are of the most wretched and contami- 
nating description. They are generally situated in 
densely populated neighbourhoods : small, ill-ventilated, 
filthy, and crowded to suffocation, thoy engender dis- 
ease of the most virulent kinds ; the poisonous mi a sm a 
of which, wafted upon every breeae, is carried into the 
dwellings of the rich aa well as of the poor, spreading 
death and desolation all around ; as witness the follow- 
ing incident which occurred in London only the other 
day>— 

" Death from Twtpure Mr^An inqnett wm held on Thmrfav 
by Mr. Payne, dty coroner, at the Red Lion, Shoe-lane, on the 
body of a man unknown, who died suddenly in a common lodging- 
house, in Field-lane, Holboin. The deceased, it appealed, bad 
occupied a bed in the lodging-house, 16, Field-lane, Cor whidi he 
paid fourpence per night, for the last three months. On Friday 
ni|^t he returned to his lodging about six o'clock, and oom^lained 
of a pain across the loina. He went early to bed, and dunng tb» 
night he was heard to laugh hysterically, and in the morning waa 
found a corpse. The only 'property' found noon him was four 
duplicates, in a tin bos, and a halfpenny. I>r. J. Lynch said that, 
on going into the room he found a rery offensive smell of animal 
ashalaUons, as if there had been sereral persons sleeping in it. He 
stooped down at thefirst bed, and found the body of the deceased. 
He Ued him, and a very small quantity of blood, like treade^ 
flowed. On looking round the room he saw quite sul&cieot to ac- 
count for the death ; the room could not give, under any cxicam- 
stances, healthlUl accommodation to one tndividnal, mn^ lees to 
four, who had been sleeping in the same apartment. The fire-place 
was blocked up, and every means had been taken to prevent afkce 
current of air in the apartment Many of these lodging-houses woe 
built over cesspools, and the impure air brsathed in the confined 
apartmenU had just the same eifect upon the vital parts •• Ja- 
haling the noxious vapour of burning cnarcoaL The man might 
probably have been affected with lumbago, but he died in a fit, no 
doubt caused by breathing impure air. He had no hesitation in 
saying that death in the present case was accelerated by want of 
proper ventilation. Dr. Lynch, at considerable length, gave a 
most painfiil description of the wretched hovels where the poor 
creatures paid for ni^f s lodgings in the vicinity of Smithfleld and 
Field-lane. In some of them eight or nine persons slept where 
accommodation was afforded for only two. Referring to the 
health of the people inhabiUng courts. Dr. Lynch said it was a 
weU-known fkct, that out of 100,000 children bom, 50,000 died 
solely from inhaling Impun air. Fever is oonstantiv breaking ont 
in these houses, and the worst is that it is spread throu^ont the 
community by the inmates constantly removing ftom one part of 
the metropolis to the other. After some farther remarks, the Jniy 
ratumed a verdict that the deceased died from natmal eaosea, 
accelerated by the want of puro ventilation, the Jury at the same 
time requesting that the attention of the authorities be drawn to 
the subject so that then may be proper supervision over lodgings 
houses." 

These lodging-houses are also the prolific hoi-beds and 
the nurseries for eveiy species of wickedness and crime ; 
yet the poor, from dire necessity, are compelled to use 
them, and to pay for their filthy, abominable, and dan- 
gerous accommodation, a price Tery far exceeding what 
might afibrd them deoenl^ and in their circumstances, 
comfortable lodgings. 

Efforts haye long been in operation, and in opera- 
tion successfully, to raise the industrious working classes 
to a proper estimate of tiiemselTes, and to improve their 
moral, intellectual, and physical condition. That great 
work is going on prosperously and to prosper. 

But the poor, the wry jwor— the wandering, half- 
naked, disewed and firiendless outcasts, of which there 
are always many thousands in London, and tens of thon- 
sands throughout the kingdom— are still neglected ; they 
are constantly prowling on our streets, picking up a 
mean, a criminal, and a precarious living; and when 
evening comes, without sympathy, without hope, without 
the means of instruction and improvement open to 
others, they have nowhere to hide their miserable 
bodies, and their aching hearts, but in those dens of 
infamy, the common lodging-houses. 

For the sake of humanity something ought to be 
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done for the miaenble iHnertuUpoor; for the aike of 
the oommimity at laiige Bomeihing must be done : and 
in the hope that Wilua.m flowin, the IHend of the 
poor, will give this article a place in hia journal, I call 
attention to a plan which will cnt at the root of the 
e^, if e^tenfliTely copied and improTcd npon, namely — 

YHB MOOKL LODOnO-BOUaB VOB TBS POOB, jUSt fitted Up 

bj private beneficence, but which is to be geff^uppcri' 
ing, and which ia now in operation in GlanhonBe-yard, 
Lower JBast Smithfield, near the London Dock gates. 

This most interesting establishment is of consi- 
derable extent, the buildings forming a qnadrangle* 
inclosing a court or square. In the centra of this 
square stands a high pillar, supporting a large gas-lamp, 
which sheds a brilliant light all oyer the place. Passing 
from the outside through the buildings in the fronts 
which consUtuie the offices, the rooms for servants, and 
store-rooms, you enter the square. 

On the UJtrhand side is a long building, divided ^ a 
brick partition about one-third from the end. The 
amaller section of this building is the kitchen, in which 
is all the needful ^>paratus for cooking small articles of 
food, providing tea, cofiee, etc The larger section is 
the hall, for the inmates to occupy till they retire to 
their beds. This spacious hall is furnished with long 
tables, benches, a good fire, and gas-lights. It is in- 
tended to supply the lodgers also with a few useful 
books and pamphlets. There is a small window in the 
partition-wall, between the hall and the kitchen, through 
which the inmates are served with tea, coffee, bread, or 
any small cooked articles of food they can afford to buy. 
The very lowest prices are charged, but they are not 
solicited to buy anything ; they may fetch in their own 
food, and do just as they please. 

On the rigki-hand side of the square Is another long 
building, divided into two wards by a brick partition. 
One wMxi, containing nearly one hundred beds, is for 
men and boys; the oUier wurd, containing about forty- 
five beds, is for women and ffirls. These wards are 
fitted up with peuf$, exactly like a church or chapel, 
with pasBsges between them. Strong laths, at mode- 
rate (ustances, are placed across each pew, about a 
foot from the floor, and to within two feet from the 
outer end ; on these laths are placed the mattress and 
bed-clothes ; thus each pew forms a separate and com- 
fortable bed, with a place for a seat at the entrance ; 
and a thorough draught, sweeping under the whole, 
carries all noxious air upwards. 

There are large fire-places in the sleeping-wards, and 
gas-lamps, to be used as occasion may require, with 
regular and careful servants to secure the order and 
salety of the whole. 

In the centre of the ceiling, running right across 
both wards into a fine at the end of the building, is a 
funnel, or spout, in siae eighteen inches each way, 
covered over tnm underneath with thin canvass, to re- 
ceive and cany away any bad air as it ascends. 

There are all sorts of conveniences, under proper 
regulations ; water-tanks, etc., erected on the further side 
of the square, the whole forming a complete economi- 
cal and comfortable dwelling for the itinerant poor, the 
chaive for lodgings being only Twopmca per night 
One hundred per cent less than the common lodging ; 
for accommooaUon— two hundred per cent better at 
the very least 

Anticipating thai this model establishment (and all 
oihen like it, after the first outlay) will support itself, 
subscriptions are not. required ; but tickets will be 
issued at the prices of twopence and one penny, to 
those who wish to purdiase them for the purpose <tf 
giving away to the poor in the streets, instead of money. 
These tickets will be always available : the twopenny 
ticket will pay for a bed; the penny ticket a loaf, a little 
ooffise, or some other small article of food, at the lodgings 
house, as the bearer may require. 



li is hoped thai occasionally loitable addresses msgr 
be delivered to the inmates in their halls,, by which 
means theb consciences and hearts may be reached, so 
as to inspire with hope and encouragement for time tuad 
for eternity. Who can tell what may be the result— 
the amount of good that may thus be accompli^ed t 

To Mr. Bobert Bowie, surgeon, the originator of the 
hatha and waah-houaa for the poor in the same locality, 
the indefatigable friend of the very poor, belongs the 
honour of originating also this modd lodging-houte/or 
the poor. The munificence of a yet nameless bene- 
fiustor has furnished the means to set the good work a 

Sing. May the blessing of the poor rest on these phi- 
ithropists, and the approbation of God be their rich 
reward. Amioo. 



TWO SCENES ON THE BANtTBE. 

vt BASS OBUSTiAB Ajrnnsn. i 

{Trmuiated hg Mary HowiU) 

To-DAT IS SnVDAT. 

If is Sunday in the calendar ; it la Sunday fa God's 
beautiful nature I Let us go out into the hills toward 
Mehadia, the most delightfullv situated of all the 
watering-places of Hungary. What a mass of fiowera 
are in bloom in the tall green grass f What gushes of 
sunshine upon the wood-coveired sides of the hills t 
The air is blue and transparent To-day it is Sunday, 
and therefore all the people whom we meet are in 
holiday attire. The smooth, bla^, plaited hair of the 
girls is adorned with real flowers; with a spray of 
laburnum, or a dark red carnation ; the white cnemise 
sleeves are embroidered with green and rod ; the petti- 
coat resembles a deep fringe of red, blue, and yellow : 
even ike old grsndmother is dressed in fringe, and 
wears a flower in her white linen head-band. Young 
men and boya have roses in their hats the rery least 
is arrayed in his best, and looks splendid his short 
shirt hangs outside bis dark-coloured breeches ; a ipiny 
of laburnum is wreathed round his large hat, which 
soon half buries his eyes. Tee, it is Sunday to-day 1 

What a solitude tMre is in these hills t Lifb and 
health gush in water out of these springs; music 
resounds from the stately, large pump-room; the 
nightingale sings in the dear sunshine, among the 
fhigrant liees^ iniere the wild vines dimb fhm branch 
to branch. 

Thou wonderAd nature 1 to me the best, the holiest 
of churches ! In the midst of thee my heart tells me 
tiiat " this dsT is Sunday r 

We are again in OrMva. The brsss ball upon the 
church4ower shines In the sun : the door is open. How 
solituy it is within. The priest stands in his robes 
and lifts up his voice ; it is Father Adam ; little Anto- 
nioa kneels befbre him, and swings to and fro the 
censer; the elder bov, Hieronymus, has his place In the 
middle of the chureh, and represents the whole Arme- 
nian congregation. 

In firont of the chureh, in the markeii»lace, where the 
lime-trees are in blossom, there is a great dance of 
young and old. In the middle of the drcle stand the 
mnsidana; one blowa the bag-pipe, the other scrapes 
the fiddle. The circle twists itself first to the right, 
then to the left Everybody is in their utmost gran- 
deur, with fringe flowery and bare feet TiKday it 
is Sunday ! 

Seversl little lads run about in nothing but a shirt ; 
upon thdr heads, however, ther wear a large man*s 
hat, and in the hat a fiower. Official people, gentiemen 
and ladies all dressed in the fsshion of Vienna, walk 
about to look at the people, the dancing people. The 
red evening sun illumines the white ehuroh tower, the 
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ambereolonred Danube, and the wood-erowned moun- 
tains of Serm : may it shine also in my song when 
I sing of it f How beautiful and animated I How 
fresh and peculiar t Eveirthing indicates a holiday. 
Erexything shows that to-day is Sunday > 

At Dbbvooya. 

About sunset I walked alone in the wood near the 
little town, where I fell in with some npseys who had 
encamped round a fire for the night When I returned 
back wrough the wood I saw a handsome peasant-lad 
standing among the bushes, who bade me good evening, 
in German. I asked him if this were his native tongue ; 
he replied in the negative, and told me that he com- 
monlv spoke in the Wallacian language, but that he 
had learned German in the school To judge by bis 
dress he appeared very poor; but ererything that he 
wore was so clean ; his hair so smoothly combed ; his 
eyes beamed with such an expression of happiness; 
there was something so though^l and so good in his 
countenance, as I rarely have seen in a child before. I 
asked him if he were intended for a soldier, and he 
replied, '* Yes, we are all of us soldiers here ; but I wish 
to be an officer, and therefore I learn everything that 
I can." There was a something ia his whole manner 
so innocent, so noble, that actujJly, if I had been rich, 
I would have adopted that boy. I told him that he 
certainly must be an officer; and that no doubt he 
would be one if he only zealously strove after it^ and put 
his trust in God. 

In reply to my question, whether he knew where 
Denmark was, he thought with himself for some time, 
and then said, " I Ducy it is » long way firom here — 
near Hamburg." 

I could not give an alms to this boy; he seemed too 
noble to receive charity; I asked him, therefore, to 
gather me a few flowers; he ran away readily, and soon 

rthered me a beautiful nosegay. I took and said 
shall buy these flowers. In that way he received 
S^yment; he blushed deeply, and thanked me sweetly, 
e told me that his name was Adam Marco. I took 
one of my cards out of my pockety and nve it to him, 
saying, ** Some day, when vou are an officer, and per- 
haps may come to Denmark, then inquire for me, and 
your happiness will give me great pleasure. Be indus- 
trious, and put your trust in God 1 There is no knowing 
what may happen." 

Never did any unknown child ever make mch a 
ttrong impression on me at the first meeting, as did 
thii. Hii noble deportment, his thoughtful innocent 
countenance, were his best patent of nobility. He nnut 
become an officer; and I will do my little towards it; 
eommittinff it, it is true, to the hand of chance. And 
here I make my bow to every noble, rich, Hungarian 
ladv, who, by any chance, may read this book, and who 
perhaps^ for the " Improvisatore " and "The Fiddler," 
may hkve a kindly thought ; the poet beseeches of her-* 
or if he have, unknown to himself, a wealthy friend in 
Hungary, or in Wallachia, he beseeches also of him— 
** To think of Adam Maroo in Drenoova, and to help 
your little eountiyman forward, if he deaerre it T 



IfteratB Votfccs. 

Tate$ /rem the Cftrman qf Heinridi Zichohke, By 
pAau Gonww. Wiley and Putnam, London. 

TniB is an Soglish edition of an American work, and 
forms one Tolume of Wiley and Putnam's Library of 
Choice Beading— a library which contains American 
reprints of some of the choicest works of the age. This 
ToiajDe^ which appean to be an experiment with the 



American public of the popularity of Zsehokke'a tales^ 
contains only five out of the fiftv-~or a tithe of the 
whole — The Pool of the XlXth. Century, Harmoniua, 
Jack Straw, Ploretta, and the Adventures of Kew 
Tear's Eve, one of the pleasantest stories ever told. 
They may be regarded as » very fair specimen of the 
manner of an author, who is deservedly the most 
popular writer of short stories in Germany, many of 
them having reached their fortieth edition. Zschokke*B 
history is very interesting ; and short as our space is, 
we will extract one little circumstance from the few 
words which the compiler very pleasantly writes "about 
the author." 



** Zschokke wss neatly troubled with religioiu miigiriiigB. 
He tried to read and reason these down ; he found a temporary 
•npport in the philosophy of Kant; but it was all in vain. Only 
after he had engaged earnestly in patriotic exertion ; only after 
he gave himself to deeds of active beneTolenoe, did thne dis- 
tressing feeUngs leave him, and the Gospel of Christ reveal 
itself to his mind as a Divine truth. He passed from the dark 
and tempertoons abyss in which he had floated, np into the 
serene heaven of a ^ving faith, not through the narrow gateway 
of a wretched logie, but along the brooia and beautifnl road m 
actual work When he ceased to wrestle with the grim spectrea 
of the imagination, and addressed himself with true manly 
earnestness to the great business of UfiB, he firand peace.** 

The Jewuh Faith. By Graoh Aoviulb. London: 
Groombridge and Bona. 1846. 

Ko one could read this volume without advantage to 
his religious spirit and all its sincere emotions, however 
he might difier from it in religious doctrine. It ia 
addressed to the youth of the Jewish fidth, and to them 
will be a most valuable gift ; but scarcely less so to all 
of us. It is strongly suggestive of the Divine hope 
which carries our imaginations onward to the period 
when there shall be "One fold and one Shepherd.** We 
see in it how the grand, simple fitith of the ancient 
people of God is unfolding itself in the light of ad- 
vancing intelligence ; how all that was understood by 
them in their first ages as temporal, is beooming 
spiritual ; aU that was exclusive, widening out into 
universality; howth^ are reading their Law and their 
Prophets m the spirit of Him who "revealed the 
Pather^ to us; and who in emphatic words declared 
that He came "not to destroy the law, but to fulfil it" 
While enlightened Judaism thus advances, we see in 
the progress of events the spirit of Christianity purify- 
ing the doctrinea adopted by its professors, extermi- 
nating the dark errors of the times of persecution and 
hatred, and leading us to acknowledge in the Jew the 
original possessor of the truth on which our own faith 
is founded — ^the Unity of God, in contradistinction to 
the Polytheism of every oUier people. The Jew is the 
labourer " who has borne the burden and heat of the 
day;" we have known this long, but we are now begin- 
ning to/ee{ it ; and it leads us on to a perception of 
the poetry and pathos which surround that peculiar 
race, scattered over all the earth, yet preserving thdr 
nationality : acknowledging the hand of God and the 
fulfilment of prophecy in their temporary degradation; 
mourning it as they did in the days of old by the 
waters of Babylon, and looking forward with perfect 
&ith to their final restoration to their andent heritage. 

The Student* Manual, By B. Harbzbov BLiOK, LLJ), 

London: Longman. 

This roeabnlaiy of English words derived from the 
Greek, is an extremely useful and carefhlly compiled 
little volume. We recommend it to every intelligent 
student of the English tongue, who is not n classical 
scholar; and we would particularly bring it under the 
notice of such aa form hbrariea for the people^ when it 
cannot fail of a due appredation. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AKB OPINIONS CONNECTSD WITH GENERAL INTERESTS ASD POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In thi9 depairtment of our Journal im mean noi onXy to Mate candidly our own earnest opinion on any maUer 
</ importance, btU shaU endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist shoidd do; and with equal sineeriiy we solicit Vte opinions qf others qf all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be tSiey masters or men, be they men or women. We work roB all, and we desire to work wixh oU.— Em. ^ 



People* OoUeyetr— The qnettioB of popoUr ednostioii ^oes 
oa ▼igorondy developing iteelf through practical demonstntioii. 
Ifechanics* Iiistitiites were a noble inrention in their day, and to 
Dr. Birkbeck we are greatly indebted lor their ettabmhment 
But they originated in tne bran new dayt of the politico-eoonomie 
aeal : in the days of the Sodelj for the Diffiuion of Useful 
Knowledge, and of the Penny Magazine. It was a day when 
peonle fancied themseWes become all at once wise ; and their 
wisoom consisted in exalting the intellect and the eiaet sciences, 
at the expense of the sentiments, and of poetry. Man was 
regarded rather as a curious machine, capable of lietng educated 
into the performance of many enrions mechanic processes. He 
was to be developed by sdenoe, and accomplished by lectures. 
The new matter-of-&ct illuminati forgot that it was not by precise 
forms of instruction, and by the bare hard rules of the schools, 
that the very greatest men of all ages had been made what they 
were. They forgot how much was owing to native genius, and 
how much even such men as Milton and Bacon owed to the 
profound reflections of their retired hours. They undertook, 
therefore, too much. All was to be achieved by training, and 
nothing left to the impulses and cogitations of toe great inven- 
tive Acuity within. 

Old legends, old nnrsei]r atones, old tastes for the works and 
embellishments of the middle ages, were regarded with scorn. 
We were all of us to be much wiser tlian our fathers, and heartily 
to despise the teachings of our diildhood. This state of things 
had its day. Little Md Biding Hood was sent to the wolf, and 
Wordsworth voted ridiculous ; but this philosophy soon be^an 
to fiul, for it was found, spite of chemistiy and Adam Smith, 
that we had fancy as weU as reason, and sentiment as well as 
a &culty for knowledge ; and every part of our nature would 
have its food, or the creature grew into something more like a 
Frankenstein than a man. 

Mechanics* Institutes, therefore, fidled to draw mechanics; 
and lectures were voted by many of them a bore. This vras 
attributed to their ignorance, which would require long years to 
wear out But years went on, and the mechanics did not mend 
in this respect It was found, however, that where libraries 
were opened, thither they flocked : but th^ flocked there, not 
to read books of sdenoe, but of poetry and seneral literature. 
To eorrect this wretched bias, u it was caUed, the books for 
these libraries were selected by the committees with more than 
ordinary eue. Works of sdenoe were made prominent *, works 
of fiction, or po^try, or of ^piqnaU chancter of any kind, were 
rendered scarce. The mechanics kicked hard at this, but were 
told tiiey did not know what was for their good. Th^ stared, 
and felt themselves patronised. To gratify their depraved 
taste for such works as Scott's Novels, Martineau^s Talcs of 
Political Economy, instead of Political Economy itself, Cobbett*s 
History of the Eeformation, and Howitt's History of Priest- 
craft, the working people soon withdrew, and formed book 
assooations after their own fancy. They had, poor souls, enough 
of mechanical art and dry calculations durinv the day ; at thor 
evening reading th^ sought, naturally enougn, relaxati<m. 

la the mean time the luohaaics' Institates, so called, were not 
left empty. Into these swarmed a dass that had already hud in 
a good substratum of ceneral knowledge, the clerks and aasistanta 
in shops, who wanted to follow out a more eomjilete study of 
some particular ait or sdenoe. For them these instttutions were 
the troe schoob ; less fiktigoed with daih labour, and havinf op- 
portunitieB for occasional readinff in the Apartments of sestheties, 
they fimnd the lecture>room ana the library of sdenoe jnst the 
things they needed. By this process Mechanics* Institates have 
not chaiund their nature, but have great need to chaan their 
name. They are no longer the resort of mechanics: tliey are 
excellent oofleges for the middle daasee. It is only necessary 
that thr; should do as many, percdving the misnomer, ire 



already doing'— abandoning the delusive name of Mechanics' 
Institute, and taking that of the Athenaeum; as in Manchester, 
in Warwick, and, last week, in Sheffidd. The result of this 
movement in Sheffield is a brilliant proof of the ripeness of the 
time for the change. There 1000^. was subscribea on die spot 
for this object. 

In the mean time the people have put forth a new phasis. 
Having indulgjed thdr desire for psychological food in their 
own way— having revdled amongst romances, poets, traveUers, 
and canllers— th^ have come, many of them, to shew the 
very tastes that tney at flrst appeared destitute of: a taste 
for art^ for sdenoe, for dasncs, for physics, and even meta- 
physics. We open our eyes, and see that the mistake lay in 
ourselves ; that we vraated them to be men while they were 
but children in the realms of mind. We wanted to invert the 
order of nature, and nature would not be overruled. Now the 
intellectual man ii |^imup, and displays intellectual appetites, 
and wiU have food in aoooidance witn it. 

To suit the variooa tastes of the various stagea of mental 
growth, therefore, men vrise to discern the ngns of the times, have 
set up a new spedes of school— the People's Coll^. In this col- 
lege each man can suit himself. He can hammer at the lower 
dements, or he can aim at tuition of the highest kind : he can 
read Homer or solve Eudid. These are the true People's Schools ; 
and many elements of these Ichools are comprehended in some 
of the still so-caUed Mechanics' Institutes, wnich have moulded 
themsdves insensibly to the needs of the age. Others, as we 
are informed by a correspondent is the case in that at Stockport, 
still keep on the old mechanical way. Where the so-caUed 
Mechanics' Institute resolves itself into a People's College, it 
would be well to take the name; where it does not, the people 
themsdves should set on and establish such a coUq^ for it 
is fay no means neoewuy that such a college should wait to be 
set oy some spirited indiridual, as by Mr. Miley, at Sheffield, 
or by a spirited subscription of the middle dasses, as at Not- 
tingham. The people can, and should, by subscriptions amongst 
thoBsdves, establish People's Colleges. It is 1^ these weekly 
payments that these colle^ most be maintained; and, therefore, 
these weekly payments wiU, in their hands as wdl as in others, 
hire rooms, and pay masters. 

There is another view as regards these oolle^ which should 
be wdl considered. In a very large town, as in London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, or Birminghui, what is one Mechanics' 
Institute, or one People's CoUege P The people — for we are 
fiut ceasing to deal with dass dimnctions in these matters, and 
daim the best of educations for all— the people are, in a very 
large dty, diffused all over it, and cannot, in their few weary 
hours of evening, undertake to reach some one distant location. 
No 1 in every ndghbourhood there should be a school with its 
Ubraiy, where the working man of that district can go and 
study what branch of literature or art he particularly prefers. 
It is not necessary that such school should nave porphyry steps 
or marble columns. Let it be as humble aa it will, but let the 
subseriptioiM of the rich and the subscriptions of the poor 
mingle to make knowledge acoesdble. Such large towns as I 
have mentioned should have thdr half-doieo people's schools.^ 

The time wiU come when the people, all educated in thdr 
youth, will not so much need dasses or reading-rooms and 
hectares ; bat while we have a race of men grown, and a race 
of youths growing, who had not in thdr boyhood this prdimi- 
naiy tuition, and now most prdseworthily seek it for themsdves, 
let the acaflfflnical roof rise in each locality, so that aU may 
reach it 

And is it not a shame that in LoMDOir there is no Pioni's 
CoLLiaiP Is it not a shame that there are not a score 
scattered over its vast sur&ce P Let the men of London rrflect 
on this ; ttid let them reflect finiher. Out of the toiling order 
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haTe Tiwn men of diatinguiBhed geniiUi wbo naturally seek to 
live by their Keniiu. Sach men aa lliomaa Cooper, as William 
Thorn, aa Jonn Crichl^ Prinee. For these, aa for any man, 
literatore ia a delvsive snare, a broken reed. They lean on it, 
and are pteroed through the hand, and too often throng the 
heart, ont is there not in the management or the teaching of 
some department of a People's College a sure and honourable 
aTocation fat such men P Is it not in such institntiona that 
they can naefiilly exercise their talenta, and find a happy asylant 
from the storms of life while they are labouring in ue noblest 
field, that is, of the general instruction P How many men of 

Enuine Udent might, by the establishment of Peo^*s CoU^jes, 
d at onoe the Imtimate eureise of their fisculties, their true 
position in life. We shall pursue this idea; and we trust that 
many others will pursue it with ua. 

ProeeeiUMfft of ike Co-cperatke Zei^tie,-^la aeeordance with 
an announcement made through thiajoumal a short time sinee, 
a public lecture on the ** Samitory Condition of the Metropolis 
and oUier luge Towni^ waa delivered on Monday evening, 
the 18th ult, by Mr. Thomas Begga, of the ** Metropolitan 
Working Classea Association,'' at the Central Hall of the Co- 
operative League, King's Anns-yard, Snow-hilL The talented 
lecturer treated his subject most ably, dearly showing that by 
far the larger amount of existing diseaaea arise from removable 
causes : and that from improper ventilation, want of cleanliness, 
and other prolific sources of pestilence, the natural period of 
human life is almost incredibly shortened. The facts thus proved 
were illustrated bv diagrams. The lectare concluded at about 
half-past ten, and Mr. Beggs was expected to resume his subject 
on the following Monday. A public meeting was also held 
at the above Hall on Wednesday, the. 20th ult, Goodwyn 
Barm]^ in the chair, who set fbrth the advantans of co-opera- 
tion in an eloquent speech, which waa followed By various ntg^ 
lutions, spoken to by Messrs. R icha r dson, Slaney, Ainger, 
Heniy, and Mr. Lane, from America. 

A lecture was given at this place on Monday, the 26th ult., 
by Mr. Joseph Bratley, of the " Metropolitan Working Classes 
Association.'' Snlnect—*' The Laws of Health." The lecturer 
enumerated the foUowing as the^nx necessaries of life:— Pure 
air, light, pure water, pure and proper food, exercise and re- 
creation, and proper temperature; and showed very clearly 
that on a due supply of all these depends the healthy and vigo- 
rous development of the human body. He then proceeded to 
illustrate the process of digestion, of the circulation of thr 
blood, &C. ; ana finally dwelt with much emphasis on the neces- 
sity of deanliness. He stated that all the misery existing in 
IieLind, and also much of that existing elsewhere, was traceablr 
to ignorance as its source; and concluded an eloquent address, 
by expressing a hope, that the efforts that are now being made 
by various societies would readt in the universal diffusion of 
intelHgenoe and happiness. 

The formation of a larse library has been resolved on by the 
League, and many books nave been already presented; seiveral 
from the Working Classes Association. 

Project of a Roteoe Club and Lherpooi Jikenrnm, — Our 
space this week does not permit us the pleasure of giving at 
large the very interesting letter of QntWw, annoxmdng the 
above project by a number of young men, on the principle of 
the Whitunj^n Club. The account of Qfuntut also of the 
Picture Exhibition in Post-offiee Place, where the terms of 
admission were twopence each, and catalogues one penny, de- 
serves the widest record and general imitation. At this, a fine 
sign of tiie times, numbers of the workinj^ daases were seen with 
their fiunUies eamesUy and quietly seeking the gratification of 
their intdledual taste. 

Bath CKoMM Movement. — ^We learn from an obliging cor- 
respondent, with the hii^hest satisfaction, tiiat the merchants 
ana shopkeepers of Stirlmg have come forward and resolved to 
dose their shops and warehouses at eight in tlie evening. T)ds 
is an example which will not be lost on other towns ; nor, we 
are persusded, on the young men themsdves. The Stirling 
Obierver expresses its confidence that thev ** vrill hirhly appre- 
date the boon conferred on them. Whether they wul establisli 
a reading-room for themselves, or have one in connexion with 
the Sdiool of Arts, or whether thej will think of setting up a 
Mutual Listruction Sodety, time will show." 

IHthet.—Tht remarks on tliis great question sent by J. S. S. 
meet our fullest approbation, but we must defer them till we 



can go fairly into it, and show the most misehievoaa working of 
the Tithe Commutation Aet» whidi has doubled the tithe dum 
throughout the kingdon, and in many localities qnadn|iled it^ 
v._>j.. gj^ing g mQ„ permanent tenure to the impositkn. 
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MEMOIR OP THE LATE 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, ESQ., OP NORWICH. 

The admirable notice of ^Ir. Gumey, from the pen 
of one of his friends, which has appeared in the 
Norfolk News, as we are thus assured of ita autlienti- 
city, happily leaves us little to do except to present it in 
such a condensed form as is compatible with the limits 
of our Journal. 

Joseph John Gurnet was the representative of a 
family which, for nearly two centuries, had possessed 
such an influence in Norwich, that none of Its members 
could have passed away entirely unfelt and unnoticed. 
But no one has exercised that influence more power- 
fully and beneficially than the lamented individual 
whose death has already been announced in our 
columns. Joseph John Gurney, the third son of John 
and Catherine Gumey, the sister of Priscilla Wakefield, 
was born in Earlham Hall, on the 2nd of August, 1788. 
A person of the same name, one of his ancestors, and a 
member of the Society of Friends, appears from the 
record of " The Sufferings of the People called Quakers," 
to have been a prisoner, with several others. In Nor- 
wich gaol, in the year 1683, for refusing to take an 
oath; and it is a remarkable fact that the Walter 
Bacon, of Earlham, who committed him» was at that 
time resident in the very hall which the descendants 
of yie persecuted prisoner now occupy. The father of 
our lamented friend, an extensive dealer in haiid'spun 
yam, became subsequently a partner in the banking 
business, which had been established in Pitt-street in 
1775, and was afterwards brought to the present 
building. He was a man of peculiarly active mind and 
habits ; public-spirited and benevolent ; and his hoosc 
at Earlham, to which he removed from Brammerton in 
1786. was the scene of almost unexampled hospitality. 
The superintendence and care of a family of eleven 
children devolved, however, almost entirely upon his 
wife, who was a woman of varied and superior excel- 
lences ; possessing an enlarged and .well-cultivated 
mind, with a refined taste, and high-toned conscien- 
tiousness. As she died in 1792, her son Joseph was 
soon deprived of maternal care, and his yet infant 
years were committed to the intelligent and affection- 
ate training of his three older sisters ; one of whom, 
who still survives, supplied, as far as a alster could 
supply, a mother's place; and another of whom, the 
late Mrs. Fry, had probably no small degree of in- 
fluence in inspiring his mind with those principles 
which she herself afterwaixia so nobly carried out into 
beneficent practice. During the earlier years of this 
interesting family, true religion had not the controlling 
and sanctifying power over their minds which it had 
subsequently. They had not yet perceived the "vanity," 
nor experienced the •' vexations" of the world ; their 
path was sunshme, and their atmosphere perfume ; and 
their literary tastes, their elegant accomplishments, 
and the rich hospitality of " the good man of the 
house," rendered Earlham Hall the attractive centre, in 
the midst of an extensive circle, to which gentry and 
nobility repaired, and where the late Duke of Gloucester 
was a welcome and a delighted visitor. 

Mr. Gumey 's education was couductcd at home, and was 
then intrusted to the Rev. J. H. Browne, a clcrg}Tnan 
in Hingham, about twelve miles from Earlham ; it 
was subsequently matured at Oxford, where he had an 
excellent private tutor, in the Rev. John Rogers, a man 
of great and varied learning, and where he attended the 
lectures of the profes.<*or8, and enjoyed many of the 
valuable privileges of the tlniversity. without becoming 
a memlKsr of it, and without subscribing to the Thirty- 
nine Articles. He had always a strong desire for 
knowledge, and great promptness and facility both in 
its acquisition and inipartation ; and his classical. 



mathematical, and general attainments, if they did not 
entitle him to the rank of first-rate scholarship, were 
highly respectable. He had an extensive acquaintance 
with the Hebrew and Syriac languages, as well as with 
classics, mathematics, and general science. Attached, 
even in early life, to Biblical studies, he had critically 
read the Old and New Testaments in the original lan- 
guages, in the Syriac Peschito, and in the Latin vulgate, 
before he was twenty-two years of age; and he wa« 
well acquainted with Rabbinical and Patristic writings ; 
but, what is best of all, his studies were not only 
pursued and perfected in early life, but all the int<^l- 
Icctual wealth and power which they afforded were 
consecrated to the advancement of truth and Diety in 
himself and others. Those who have been ac(4{stomed 
to observe his tall, erect, and manly form, and his 
countenance, which seemed the bright abode of com- 
bined intelligence and goodness, may ea5>ily conceive 
what must have been the attractive loveliness of hiis 
youth. He was then an object of great admiration and 
attachment to all his juvenile acquaintance; and when 
we consider the sweetness of his disposition, his social 
sympathies, and his bright worldly prospects, we may 
gratefully acknowledge that his preservation from the 
power of temptation waa an evidence of Divine care and 
mercy. 

It la not surprising that the clerical tutorship by 
which he was trained, and that the ecclesiastical 
attractions of Oxford, should have produced in his 
mind some questioning respecting the system of 
Quakerism, and some bias towards the Established 
Church. Thii state of hesitation, however, did not 
long continue. 

It will be peculiarly giaUfylng to the great and 
useful body of Sunday-school teacners to be informed 
that some of his juvenile years were consecrated to that 
important work, chiefly for the purpose of instmcting 
a cla.s8 of young persons in scriptttral religion ; and 
that some men of reputation and usefulness, now in 
Norwich, were once children in his "first day" school. 
From that time forward, he was an enlightened and 
zealous advocate and labourer in the cause of popular 
edueaiion. The public school at Ackworth, a^ well as 
other schools belonging to the Society of Friends, 
received his attention and support; and he compo^ed, 
for the use of its pupils, " a plan of scriptural instruc- 
tion," which embraces a compendious system of scrip- 
ture history, doctrines, and duties. He was also a 
warm admirer and a liberal supporter of the British 
school system; not only on account of Its religious and 
unscctarian basis, but also • ou account of Its efficient 
mode of communicating instruction. Many parts of 
the country, as well as of his own city, oan b«ir witness 
to the libcralily with which he assisted in the erection 
and maintenance of public schools. One of his latest 
acts was to attend the annual examination of the British 
School in Palace-street ; and it is now a peculiarly- 
affecting remembrance that, at the close of.the engage- 
ment, a map of England and Wales, which 'some of the 
boys had drawn out, was presentxMl to him in the name 
of the school, as a testimony of the respect and grati- 
tude of the children. His affectionate heart was 
evidently delighted with the gift. He thanked them 
all most heartily ; and, alas ! for human plans and fore- 
sight, he kindly promised that all the boys should vihit 
Earlham, some fine day in summer, when they might 
play in the plantation, and vralk through the beautiful 
garden. "In that garden there is now a sepulchre ! " 

Having, in early life, been brought under the influ- 
ence of religion, he became de.sirous to be the means of 
imparting its instmctions and blessings to others : and, 
therefore, after the usual preliminary proceed in ga, he 
became an acknowletlged minister in the Society of 
Friends in the year 1818. By taking this step, he entered 
upon a more important coui-sc of labour and usefulness. 
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HU minUity, notwithstanding its accordance with the 
principles and pecnliarities of the Friendg, was evan- 
gelical and influential in a high degree. The gifts of 
nature, the acquisitions of study, and, above all, the 
graoea of the Divine Spirit, eminently qualified him to 
preach the word vith unction, persuasiveness, and 
' power. As the Friends distinguish between teaching 
i and preaching, he could consistently make previous 
'I preparation for the former, and such discourses espe- 
cially were exceedingly clear, well arranged, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to the occasion and the auditory. The 
simplicity of hU style, the appropriateness of his illus- 
trations ; the striking words which he occasionally intro- 
duced, the ease and gracefulness of his manner, and 
the deep and honest interest which he always manifested 
in the subject of his address, rendered him a most 
attractire and persuasive speaker; and whenever he 
rose on the platform, at our public meetings, every 
heart throbbed, and every eye sparkled in anticipation 
of his speech. 

His ministry, which rendered him in some degree a 
public character, had probably no little influence in 
prompting his connexion with public and general insti- 
tution/!. It was his habit, however, when travelling 
for the authorized discharge of that ministry in his 
own ehnrch, to take the opportunity of going into 
/general society, as the advocate and promoter of various 
religious and philanthropic objects. One of bis earliest 
ji>umeys, in discharge of his ministry, — undertaken 
m 1 SIS, in company with his sifter, Mrs. Fry, — was also 
devoted to an investigation of the state of the prisons in 
Scotland and the north of England ; the results of 
which were given to the public, in a volume of well- 
selected hcU, accompanied with wise and benevolent 
•uggestiona on the subject of prUon discipline. A 
similar Jonmey to Ireland was taken by the same 
parties in the spring of 1827, and an account of it vras 
pablinhed by Mr. Oiimey, in *' A Report addressed to 
the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ;" 
in which he recommends a course of prison discipline, 
the great objects of which are, " first, to prevent the 
criminal from growing worse ; and, secondly, if possible, 
to effect in his character a real improvement." Upwards 
of forty prisons were visited by them, besides the 
principal fanatic asylums, infirmaries, houses of industry, 
and other establishments, for the relief of the most 
wretched part of that ever afiiicted population. This 
Ti»it wa^ very interesting 'to him ; and, on his return, 
he related, in his own playful and humorous manner, 
several anecdotes respecting the salutations with which 
he was greeted by the warm-hearted Irish in some of 
the towns, when he was seen walking arm-in-arm with 
the priests, in making his visits of mercy; and also 
rvrpecting the influence produced by the inspiring 
cbannt of Mrs. Fry's voice, in those religious meetings, 
St which both priests and people attended— an influence 
whi^^h was felt indeed not in Ireland only, nor in 
England only ; for when nho was addrc<^ing a large 
c^mptny of orphans on the continent, one of the 
<r rman princes in attendance was so wrought upon, 
«Kif he cried aloud. " CTest le don de Diou'— *' This is 
th** gill of God.** The following sentence, which occurs 
t'>wsnls the dose of his ruiiort, thuagh written twenty 
fesn aire, is a word in ee^i^on even now : *' Were the 
pnor of Ireland, instead of being reduced by high rents, 
miv.*'naMy low wages, uncertain tenure, and want of 
i'nplo}*ment, to a condition of nu^ry and disaficction 
— sfid^ then, in the end, driven off tiie land in a state 
••r despair — were they, instead of 6ufrurin<» all this op- 
p(«i«ion, kindly treated, properly employed and remu- 
ivr^ted, and encouraged to cultivate small portions of 
land, at a moderate rent, on their own account, there 
'^n he little question, that they wouM gradually 
' c«* *mc valuable members of the community, and 
w foid be as mnch bonnd to their superiors by the tie 



of gratitude, as they are now severed from them by ill- 
will and revenge." 

Mr. Gumey yras an early and ardent advocate of the 
freedom of the slave, and the abolition of the detestable 
slave trade. In January, 1824, only a short time after 
his brother-in-law, Fowell Buxton, had brought the 
subject of colonial slavery before the Ilouse of Commons, 
Mr. Gumey was mainly instrumental in collecting a 
meeting in the Guildhall, where he delivered a speech, 
which he aftonvards published, replete with sound 
argument, and warm-hearted philanthropy. The public 
mind in the city had been prepared for that meeting, 
by a visit paid from Thomas CIark.«ion a few days before 
it was held, whose conversation and addresses most 
thoroughly established and animated Mr. Gumey *s mind 
on the subject. At a county meeting, held in the 
Bhirchall, in the October of the following year, at which 
the High Shcrifi^ presided, the eloquence of Lord Suf- 
field, Buxton, and others, united with his own, not only 
in silencing the objections advanced by Lord Wode- 
house, but in obtaining a petition for '' the immediate 
mitigation, and, with as little delay as possible, the 
final and entire abolition of British Colonial Slavery." 
And at another meeting of the inhabitants of Norwich, 
held in St. Andrew's Hall, a month afterwards, a society 
for the abolition of slavery was instituted, of which the 
llevds. Edward Day and John Alexander were associated 
with himself as secretaries. Before that year closed he 
was found advocating the same cause at a general 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in Freemasons* 
Hall, London, at which Wilberforce, Brougham, Buxton, 
Mackintosh, Denman, and Lusbiugton, were his asso- 
ciates. His speeches on these exciting topics, were a 
fine manifestation of gentlemanly courtesy and Chris- 
tian forbearance. They admirably combined the " sua- 
viler in 7/jorfo," with the "/ortiUr in re;" and while 
his indignation burned against the atrocious system 
itself, he called no fire from heaven upon either the 
mistaken or the guilty men by whom It was upheld. 
" While it is undoubtedly our Chribtian duty,** says he, 
in his letters on the West Indies, " to avoid the least 
concession of principle on the subject of 31avery, the 
use of harsh epithets and violent language towards the 
slaveholder is not only objectionable in itself, but has 
often an injurious effect in aiming them against our 
arguments, and of thus injuring the progress of our 
cause. I have, therefore, thought it best to observe 
towards them the terms and usages of Chriutian 
courtesy ; and, I believe, there are many of these 
persons in the United States, who are increasingly 
disposed to enter upon a fair consideration of the 
subject." 

Fully agreeing in these sentiments, we are not to 
shut our eyes to the danger of court ':tsy being carried 
too far, and principles being cndan;<ercd for the sake 
of peace or of persons. There is danger on the one 
side as well an ou the other : and we eaunot but think 
that a plain bolduc.-s in telling hlave-hohlerB the real 
nature of their poition, is much more likely to urge on 
the cause of truth and liberty, than being too delicate 
in our terms, lest slave-holders "arm tbcmbelves against 
our arguments." Slaveholders and the money-lenders 
of slaveholders, will never come over to a Keni<e of the 
necessity of frccinsr their slaves of tliembclves. It is 
public opinion that mu^^t compel tlurin, and public 
opinion mu^^t be rained to the rigtit pitch by plain 
dealin«; and plain speaking. 

In this respect we think that Mr. fJurney would have 
propelled his own views far more ti:e<jtually by a niorc 
decisive language and system of aciion. 1'he mildness 
of his nature, however, dictated a dillerent couD«e. 

His volume of " Familiar I^ettcrs to Henry Clay of 
Kentucky," defcril»es from his own observa'ion the 
benefits which had followed emancipation In the Wc-^t 
Indies, and a<lvocates therefrom, the safety and der^ira- 



bleness of terminating slavery in America. These " let- 
ters/' addressed to an anti-abolitionist, were occasioned 
by a winter spent in the West Indies, in connexion 
with his visit to America in 1839 ; and contain .much 
information, written in an attractive style, respecting 
the scenery, productions, general society, and religions 
condition of the various islands ; published, says he, 
'* in the hope that the lighter parts of the work may 
serve to amuse the younger class of my readers, on bo^ 
sides the Atlantic, and lead them on to the considera- 
tion of those graver points, so deeply interesting in the 
present day, which it is my principal purpose to develope 
and express." 

He was a warm advocate for the plan of Fowell Bux- 
ton, as developed in the unfortunate Niger Expedition, 
the miseries and uselessneas of which were strongly 
pointed out by thinking men before they took place. The 
object was admirable, the plan was fatal. The interior 
of Africa must be civilized by civilized negroes — it is 
perpetually destructive of Europeans; and the truly 
rational process seems, to begin on the coasts and rivers 
by their agency. 

In his political sentiments, he was decidedly liberal. 
In early life he entered with spirit into the election 
struggles in his native city, and made a bold but un- 
successful attempt to abolish the system of bribing, so 
long, and so shamefully prevalent in Norwich. On the 
very first visit of Richard Cobden to that city, he be- 
came an adherent of the League. He was firmly opposed 
to capital punishments, and interested himself in 
the cases of several criminals who were condemned to 
death in that city. He was, of course, always a stanch 
supporter, and both by tongue and pen zealous coadjutor 
of the Bible Society. He was equally so of the Peace and 
Temperance Societies. 

On one occasion of the anniversary of the Bible 
Society, he entertained Wilbcrforce with all his family 
and accompanying friends, besides many other guests 
under his roof, and from 1811 till 1846, he continued 
to attend and address its meetings, besides labouring in 
its committees, and with his pen for it. 

The last anniversary meeting he attended, was in 
September, 1840 ; when he moved one of the resolu- 
tions. After he had, in his usually happy manner, 
expressed his " cordial and unalterable regard to the 
Society, which was endeavouring to circulate the Bible 
all the world over," the scene became sacredly impressive, 
when his soft complacent eye fixed on his only son, who 
then stood where he himself, when about the same age, 
had stood, five and thirty years before, and who in con- 
cise and manly terms avowed his determination to sup- 
port the institution, which his father then alas ! had 
been advocating for the last time ! 

The advocacy of these benevolent and religious in- 
stitutions, was however not confined to this country, or 
to Great Britain. He remembered them, and pleaded 
for them in the religious visits, which, as a ministering 
Friend, he paid to America, and to various parts of 
Europe. His visit to America was in 1837, and occu- 
pied three years; during which time, he travelled 
through most of the Northern states of the union, and 
in Upper and Lower Canada. The various incidents of 
his journeys; the objects, natural, civil, and moral, 
which attracted his attention by the way ; and the im- 
pressions made on his mind by America and the Ame- 
ricans, are all narrated, in good tourist style, in a series 
of letters, "to Amelia Ople,'* with whose delightful 
prose and poetry all our readers are familiar. 

From these we may give just one extract, relating 
simply to the address which he gave to the Congress, in 
the Senate house, at Washington. 

" The principal object which I now had in view, in 
visiting Washington, was, the holding of a meeting for 
worship, with the officers of government, and members 
of Congress. Hy mind was attracted towards these 



public men, under a feeling of religions interest ; and, 
far beyond my expectation, did my way open for accom- 
plishing the purpose. Colonel Polk, the speaker of the 
representative assembly, granted me the nse of the 
Legislation hall ; the chaplain of the house (a respect- 
able Wesleyan minister) kindly surrendered his ac- 
customed service for our accommodation ; public 
invitation was given in the newspapers ; and when we 
entered the hall the following First day morning, we 
found it crowded with the members of Congress, their 
ladies, and many other persons. The president, and 
other officers of the government, were also of the com- 
pany. Undoubtedly it was a highly respectable, and 
intellectual audience ; and I need scarcely tell thee, thai 
it was to me a serious and critical occasion. One of my 
friends sat down with me in the speaker^s rostnim ; a 
feeling of calmness was graciously bestowed upon us ; 
and a silent solemnity overspread the whole meeting. 
After a short time, my own mind became deeply im- 
pressed with the words of our blessed Redeemer, ' I am 
the way, the truth, and the life.* Speaking from thi^ 
text, I was led to describe the main features of orthodox 
Christianity ; to declare that these doctrines had been 
faithfully held by the Society of Friends, from their first 
rise to the present day ; to dwell on the evidences, both 
historical and internal, which form the credentials of 
the gospel, considered as a message to mankind, from 
the King of heaven and earth ; to urge the claims of 
that message on the world at large, on America in par- 
ticular—a country so remarkably blessed by divine 
providence — ^and, above all, on her statesmen and legis- 
lators ; to advise the devotional duties of the closet, as 
a guaid against the dangers and temptations of politics ; 
to dwell on the peaceable government of Christ by his 
Spirit ; and finally, to insist on the perfect law of righte- 
ousness, as applying to nations as well as individuals — 
to the whole of the afiairs of men, both private and 
public. A solemn silence again prevailed at the close 
of the meeting ; and after it was concluded, we received 
the warm greetings of Henry Clay, JohnQuincy Adams, 
and many other members, of whom we took our leave 
in the flowing of mutual kindness. Thus was I set free 
from the heavy burden which had been pressing upon 
me. In the evening, we met a laige assembly at the 
Methodist Chapel, at Georgetown, a populous place, 
almost adjoining Washington ; and the next morning 
pursued our journey to a small settlement of humble 
Friends, in the state of Maryland." 

What a scene was this ! and what a state of religion, 
as well as of religious liberty and charity, most that 
country enjoy, which could produce it, and which could 
witness it with such complacency ! Here are the free 
chosen legislators of one of the largest and most im- 
portant countries in the world, composing a worshipping 
congregation in their senate house ; their chaplain a 
methodist minister, resigning his seat to a Quaker ; the 
Quaker preaching a sermon full of gospel sentiment and 
exhortation, and ui^ng upon senatorial hearers the 
importance of private prayer, as a preservative from the 
temptation of polities, and as a preparative for good 
legislation ; the solemn silence, to afibrd them an op- 
portunity of " thinking on these things ;*' — Henry Clay, 
and John Quincy Adams, and others shaking hands 
with the Quaker, and probably thanking him for bis 
sermon ; and then the going from legislators and senate 
halls, to preach in a Methodist Chapel, and the next 
morning joining a humble settlement of Friends ! When 
will England ^qual this? — *'May the Lord hasten it in 
his time." 

We must deny ourselves the gratification of remaining 
with him any longer in America, or of doing more than 
glance at his visits to the Continent. The first was in 
1841, when he went to Paris with Samuel Gumey, his 
brother in sympathy, as well as in relationship. The 
principal object of this visit, was to direct the attention 
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of influential and official penons to the subject of 
slavery, for the purpose of obtaining its extinction. 
Daring their stay, they had an interview with Louis 
Philippe, the king of the French; as well as much 
communication with M. Gnizot, his minister, and with 
other persons of distinction. His next visit was in the 
same year, when he was accompanied by Mrs. Fry. As 
both of them were ministers, their visit, in that capa- 
city, was sanctioned by the society ; but they endea- 
voured to combine with it, as was usual, different, yet 
accordant, objects of pursuit. They visited Holland, 
Belgium, Hanover, some of the smaller Qerman states, 
Denmark, and Prussia. They held, in various places, 
religiouameetings, not onlyfor worship with the Friends, 
but also for the instruction and improvement of all 
classes; and they paid many visits of mercy, to ad- 
minister the consolations of the gospel to those who 
were suffering lUUictlon and persecution. They inspected 
prisons, hospitals, and other public institutions, and 
then presented their reports to the several governments; 
always recommending to them, when necessary, the 
abolition of slavery, and the granting of religious tole- 
ration. Thus, after the example of their Divine Master, 
they *' went about doing good." Their reception every- 
where was cordial and joyous. " The common people 
heard them gladly." They were admitted to long and 
familiar interviews with several of the continental sove- 
reigns, who listened to their statements and suggestions 
with respectful attention. What diplomacy had, in 
some instances, iailed to effect, they were the means of 
accomplishing ; and the King of Holland, who had been 
in the habit of procuring slave soldiers from the Qold 
Coast, was induced, by Mr. Qumev's representations, to 
abandon the practice. The third visit, which was for 
similar purposes, took place in 1843; when he was 
accompanied to Paris by Mrs. Gumey and Mrs. Fry; 
and on his sister's return home, he and his wife went 
into the south of France ; where his stay was prolonged 
by illness ; and where he seized every opportunity, when 
he was able, of instructing and encouraging members of 
his own religious society. During this tour he also 
visited Switzerland; spent some time with Yinet in 
Lausanne, and with D*Aubign€ in Geneva ; had an in- 
terview with the King of WUrtemberg; and held many 
large meetings for religious purposes. 

Hitherto it has been comparatively an easy task to 
detail and delineate these various services in the cause 
of humanity and religion ; but, for obvious reasons, it 
will not be expected that we should be able to give any 
adequate estimate of the pecuniary support which he 
afforded to public institutions, and to private necessities. 
It may indeed be said, that recently, for instance, he 
gave 500/. to the Bible Society ; 500/. to the British 
and Foreign School Society ; 500/. to the British School 
in Palace Street ; 500/. to the Blind Asylum ; 500/. to 
the present distress in Ireland ; 100/. three or four times 
over, to the Soup Society; and similar sums to the 
District Visiting Society, and to the Coal Society. But 
who can tell the sums which he gave, formerly as well 
as latteriy, to numerous public Institutions, and to nu- 
merous private individuals, at home and abroad. 

He knew well from his own experience, that " it is 
more blessed to give than to receive:" and probably 
there was not, in all the world, a man more really 
happy than he was in the exercise of his personal 
faculties, and in the use of his various possessions. The 
last public meeting he ever attended, had been sum- 
moned by the District Visiting Society, in accordance 
with his own suggestion, to make some additional 
provision for the poor, during the severities of winter. 
The venerable Bishop, who loved to honour his Christian 
character, and who cordially sympathized with his 
liberal spirit, moved the Resolutions, which Mr. Gumey 
seconded ; and a handsome pubseription wah the result. 
It was in going home from that meeting that his horse 



fell, and he received his mortal injury. But he had 
finished the work which his Master had given him to 
do, and then the Master said, " Well done, good and 
&ithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 

It must not be forgotten, that the man who was thus 
occupied from day to day, and from year to year, in 
living and labouring for others, was, during a consider- 
able part of his life, engaged in secular business, in one 
of the meet extensive banking establishments in the 
kingdom. During this long and laborious period, he 
was also writing various works, and in addition to his 
letters on America, and to several pamphlets printed 
for private circulation, sent forth no less than twenty 
separate 'publications, some of which are laige volumes, 
and on subjects which required great thought, and re- 
search, and learning. 

Amongst these were, his "Observations on the Distin- 
guishing Views and Practices of the Society of Friends,*' 
lirst published in 1824, which has passed through seven 
editions ; his " Essays on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Practical OperaUon of Christianity;" " Biblical Notes 
and Dissertations;" "Hints on the Portable Evidences 
of Christianity ;" "Thoughts on Habit and Discipline." 
" An Essay on the habitual Exercise of Love to God, con- 
sidered as a Preparation for Heaven ; " and, perhaps the 
most well-timed and bold, if not the most important 
of all, " Puseyism traced to its Koot, or the Papal and 
Hierarchical System compared with the Beligion of the 
New Testament." 

With all his wealth and advantages, Joseph John 
Gumey did not pass through life without the discipline 
of tribulation — " for whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
tenetJi." In addition to the losses which he sustained 
in the death of his parents ; of brothers and sisters ; 
of his beloved Buxton, to whom he had said, " from 
our very early years, we have been bound together in the 
ties of friendship and brotherhood ; " and by the death 
of many others ; his own habitation had twice become 
" the house of mourning." His first wife, Jane BSrk- 
beck, died in 1822. His second wife, Mary Fowler, 
died in 1836. His third wife, Eliza P. Kirkbride, still 
survives. 

Mr. Gumey was a younger brother of Mr. Samuel 
Gumey ; and his estates and other property, which is 
of very considerable amount, are inherited by his son, 
J. E. Gumey, Esq., now principal of the bank of 
Norwich. 

The funeral of Mr. Gumey took place on Tuesday, 
January 12th, at the Friends' Meetinghouse, Norwich. 
Since his demise the principal tradesmen have had 
their shops partially closed, as an expression of grief 
for his loss; and, in accordance with a previous 
arrangement, nearly eveiy building throughout the city 
was shut during the hours fixed for the funeral. The 
trains from London and other parts on the line, brought 
down a large number of the more opulent members of the 
Society of Friends, who took part in the ceremony. The 
procession left Earlham-hall shortly after eleven o'clock, 
and by one o'clock the body of this esteemed man was 
consigned to its resting-place. Nothing could exceed 
the respect that was manifested in every part of the 
city during the day. 

The crowds of sympathizing mourners, both in the 
city, on the way accompanying the funeral, and at 
the place of burial, were nearly unexampled on such an 
occasion, and their conduct and countenances testified 
the deep and sincere sentiment of regret which pervaded 
them. 



IRELANDI 

TAB IMPEBATITB K«0M8ITT OP A UNITEBSAIi AH© RKEKOKTIC 
POPULAR AGITATION W ITS BEHALF. 

Wr had hoped that the time was come when the 
frightful mass of Iriah misery before our eyes would 
rouse England^ not only to acts of present benevolence, 
but of future and permanent justice. We did hope 
that now all party feeling would perish in the gulph of 
national destitution opened at our feet; that all tem- 
porizing would cease ; that all good men, of all ranks 
and opinions, would unite to prevent the recurrence of 
such a spectacle as this winter has unfolded, of a 
portion of the richest, the wisest, the most benevolent 
nation in the world, presenting a scene of horrors such 
as no other nation in the world can parallel. But our 
hopes were vain ; the measures proposed by ministers 
in Parliament show us too plainly that neither Parlia- 
ment nor ministers are prepared to go to the bottom of 
the Irish evils, and to apply to ihem a real and sufficient 
remedy. The evils that exist will therefore continue 
to exist ; the calamities, the famine, the perishing of 
whole families of starvation, and in utter nakedness, on 
their own hearths, will be but postponed, to revive in 
future winters with aggravated horrors. The sore that 
goes down to the very bone of Ireland is only to be 
plastered over : it is not to be probed, and' thoroughly 
cleansed, and healed. We are to have palliatives, not 
remedies ; we are to have quackery, and not cure, AVe 
call upon the people of England to awake, arise, and 
prevent this mischief. We call upon them, as they 
value the name of Englishmen — as they wish to be real 
men and Christians — to stand forth as one man and one 
mind, and declare that this system of fatal procrastina- 
tion shall end. It is you, people of England, that must 
answer to God and man for the future fate of Ireland. 
It is yon that must now say whether the evils that bear 
down that wretched country, and that rob the poor 
man of this, to help — and vainly help, under present 
circumstances — to keep it on the mere surface of 
existence, shall be put an end to, or shall be left to an 
indefinite period and an augmented malignity. From 
both God and nature you have now had warning ; and 
woe to you, and to us all, if 3'ou do not take it. 

What are the remedies proposed by Lord John 
Russein To grant money to the Irish landlords, to 
improve their estates ; and to give some undescribed 
modification of tho pi*escnt absurd Irish Poor Law. 
A more wretched farce was never attempted to be 
played, instead of a great, a wise, and successful poli- 
tical deed done. 

What and who are these Irish landlords 1 Are they 
men who have ever shown, as a body, any disposition 
to improve their estates 1 There are some few brilliant 
exceptions; and these exceptions don't want help — 
don't want your money. Their improvements have 
enriched them, and rendered eleemosynary aid needless. 
Such are Lords Lansdowne and Fitzwilliam, Walls- 
court, Lord George Hill, of Qwecdore, etc But the 
body of the Irish landlords are, without question, the 
most reckless, the most proud, the most hardened and 
thriftless race of men in existence. We rejoice to see 
that now nearly the whole press of England has come 
to this necessary discovery, and avowal of it. These 
landlords have lived amongst their starving neigh- 
bours, and on their starved estates, for ages, without an 
attempt to improve them, and to employ the people. 
Prom the very invasion of Strongbow, the Irish land- 
lords have done nothing, or next to nothing, towards 
enclosing their wastes, draining their bogs, and culti- 
vating their estates. They have neglected the very 
fisheries, and instead of busy fishing-towns, have 



vast extents of solitaiy coastB. They hare done no- 
thing ; but lie like big dogs in the manger, idle them- 
selves,; and preventing others from doing anything. 
Hence, nearly half of Ireland is a bog, or a desert. 
There are four and a half million acres of waste. Prom 
time to time they have had large grants from this 
country to aid them in their difficulties ; but when did 
they ever repay a penny of it ] From time to time we 
have been called on to send government help to the 
poor Irish ; and where has the cash gone to 1 To Paris^ 
or Vienna, or Rome, or Naples, the very next summer. 
To swell that beggarly state which Irish landlords 
maintain in rivalry to each other, while their neighbours 
are living in cabins worse than dog-kennels, and on 
ofi^al that they would not give to their own hounds. 

If these Irish landlords had ever spent the money 
they have repeatedly had from ns on their estates — if 
they had not paid a shilling of it back — we had lon^ 
ago been gainers by it, and Ireland had been now a 
garden, and not a bog— ^a paradise, and not a Golgotha^ 
And to these very men Lord John Russell would now 
send more money, to ease the distresses of the Irish 
people I 

Countrymen ! we do not want a landlord's moasure ; 
we want a people's measure. We do not want more 
money flinging into that gulph where it yet never did 
any good, and out of which it never rose again — the 
maw of an Irish landlord ; we want money bestowing 
on the PEOPLE of Ireland ; we want land bestowing on 
the people of Ireland ; and that money must come out 
of the pockets of the Irish landlords ; and that land is 
lying all over Ireland ready for occupation, but still 
unoccupied ; ready for culture, but uncultured ; ready 
for draining, but undraincd ; ready to make a busy and 
a happy people, but lying a dreary desert in the midst 
of a famishing nation. Lord Lansdowne tells you that 
one acre of potato ground in Iceland costs 10/. rental, 
and yet that four millions and a half of such land lies 
waste 1 Countrymen ! you must take that land — it is 
yours and God's — and give it to its true owners — the 
Irish people. Let the cry of O'Connell be realized — 
let *' Ireland he for Hie Irisli" These Irish landlords 
tell you that these lands are theirs. It is false : they 
are God s and Irishmen's. Where are their titles ? 
They are certain musty parchments— if they have even 
these. But the title of the Irish people is the right to 
live i Life, and not yellow crumbling sheepskins, are 
the grand title to the land, and that title must be 
asserted — aye, a.(«serted by the people of England. We 
must tell the Irish landlords and the world, that, what- 
ever title their fathers had in the land that has never 
been cultivated, is now become void. They have lost 
the whole by neglect of occupation. They have neg- 
lected to fulfil the conditions on which they received 
it — that they should occupy and cultivate it, and make 
it of benefit to the commonweal. We have inraded 
many nations in many regions of the earth, and seized 
on them, and driven out the aborigines; and justified 
ourselves by the declaration that the only true title to 
land is occupation — not merely wandering over it. We 
must put that doctrine in force at home; and every 
acre of land, not merely such as is not worth 28, 6<£. per 
acre, as Lord John Russell says, but all that has not 
yet been occupied, must now be occupied by and for 
the people. In Prussia, the case was beginning, in the 
last generation, to be like the case of Ireland. The 
aristocracy lived on large estates, and the people starved 
on nothing. The king put the matter into the hands of 
Count Hardenberg, and Hnrdcnberg at once ordered 
the aristocracy to give up the greater portion of their 
estates to the people; and these estates were quietly 
given up, and divided amongst the peasantry. What 
was the effect ? It was speedy and universal prosperity ! 
To a dronish and useless race of great landlords succeeded 
a race of small proprietors, who worked with glad alacrity 
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on the soil which wa» their own ; and the conntiy now 
i» a garden, popalotu, thriving, and powerful. 

That ia what must be done in Ireland. That is the 
first and greatest measare. The second ig. You must 

S*Te to Ireland a wise and efficient Poor Law. You 
iTo giTen it, instead of that, a *' mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare." You hare given it a law which makes it 
optional who shall receive relief; which refuses it to 
alt bat the old and decrepid, as if the starving and 
atterly destitute were worthy of no resource. The law, 
therefore, is an abortion and an insult. It says to the 
starving, " You must peridh because you arc young ; or 
because yoa are able-bodied ; or because you are not a 
handled years of age. Don't tell us that there is not 
a potato in the country, or a rag in the village to cover 
any one of you — you ought to die, and are to die, 
becauae you are young, or have a good constitution, or 
a large family. All these things are crimes of the 
deepest dye in the eyes of the English government !" 

These are the atrocious declarations which the Irish 
I'oor Law makes on your behalf. Countrymen ! you 
must alter this. You must plant the Kuglish Poor 
L*w, so far aci it gives a full claim on the land in Ire- 
land ; yon must make it " a great fact '' there, that 
eveiy man that can work must have work, or must be 
fed. ^ben that is done, then the great change will 
come. Then all the drones of Irish landlords will be 
up at once, each buzzing lustily. They will buzz in 
anger, but they will buzz also in self-dcfeuce. They 
moat, aoeording to the old adage, " work, or be worried." 
Tbey must set the people to work on their land a, in' 
order to find the means of maintaining them ; and 
ibeae lands, once cultivated, will maintain all. The 
waste reclaimed, the enclosed cultivated, there will be 
plenty instead of famine, and dancca on the green 
instead of dead bodies on the hearth. 

But will Lord John Russell do this] No ; he neither 
will nor can without your propuUion. ' 

With yoa, then, Englishmen, it rests, whether Ireland 
shall now be dealt with effectually or not. If you are 
not op and determined, you will leave ages of misery to 
your children, and pauperism to Ireland. You mu«t 
tiim out, and call public meetings in every town, and 
poor petitions, and tho)«e strong ones, into Parliament 
by tboufiands, that Ireland may have an ellcetive Puur 
L»v— thai Iriahmen may have the waste land«, and 
thai England may cease to be at once a groat foolish 
pelican, feading bor Irish children out of her own life's 
blood. Now is the day and the hour for doing what 
muKt be done, if we do not denire again and again to 
witnan the existence of far more miser}' than we now 
affect so deeply to deplore. 

William IlywiiT. 



BOB RACKETS SEARCH FOR SHOES. 

BY EDWARD YOCL. 

In (ho year well the year doesn't matter — in the ^ 

;-pth of the winter seaiwm, a very hard fro^t tiet in, | 
v^.ch lasted a very long time. Not i^uch a front m.4 \a • 
ci Simon to ordinary winters. Nothing like it. liut , 
n.'ta more severe tlu&n England baM known for the la^t , 
q'larter of a century. The earth bit men's toes as they 
itxid «pon it; and some of those unfortunates who, jxir- 
force, went ahoeleaa, never, it was said, found their feet 
ai;aio« Hot had them withered up, long before the great 
thsw cmm«. | 

Oh, ft waa a hard time for the poor, that : if indeed 
any iianc can be aaid to be easy with those, upon whose 
ihoaklera the yoke of poverty is doomed to ait. If it 



only galled the flesh ! but it galls the soul. Of course, 
— for amid our Hclfishness, we have much real feeling 
for the ills of others— there were all sorts of Charities set 
afoot, Blanket and FUnnel Charities — Soup Charities — 
Bread Charities— Coal Charities! But no one thought 
of shoes. If they had, feet would not have withered off, 
and as Bob Backet would have been shod by the Shoe 
Charity, I nliould have htid no tale to tell. 

Bob hod no shoes, and his mother (his father was dead) 
could not afford to buy him any. After paying her rent 
she had just throe and sixpence a week left to furnish 
seven mouths with food. Sixpence a mouth, less than 
a penny a day, and provisions were dear, as they ever 
are, when it is the interci^t of the poor to have them 
cheap. Therefore, as there were no Shoe Charities, Bob 
was like to go barefooted. 

Poor Bob 1 The solos of his feet, from long practice 
in walking upon them unshod, had got hard, almost 
horny indeed, in substance, but the frost found them out 
and pinched them, as if it paid him off a grudge long 
owing, and did it with a spite, as dunned exquisites, of 
intemperate disposition, discharge their debts. The 
worst of it was that a quotidian threepence was of Bob's 
earning, and there was consequently no staying at home. 
Forth he must go and tread the inclement ground, when 
the morning clock struck eight ; and if he would find 
his feet atter half an hour s exposure to the frost he 
must look for them, for feci them he could not. Well- 
booted gentlemen glancing at his shoeless extremities, 
were shocked. Ky csores to gentili ty are naked feet. Oh, 
if there had but been Siioc Charities i 

The mortification was that urchins more diminutive 
than himself noted the unshod extremities, and jeered 
h i m. There were boys and men beggi ng who had shoes. 
The very horses, as Bob thought, had them ; and in cord* 
waincrs' shops there were hundreds and hundreds of 
pairs unappropriated, asking to be worn, longing to 
escape from the shelvert, and i^ec the world outside, with 
iron tips that fretted themselves to rust because the 
roads were slippery with ice, and they were never taken 
out to slide. Hundreds and hundreds, nye, thousands 
and thousands of pairs, and Bob's feet smarted, and Bob's 
feelings winced for lack of one pair. Oh, if there had 
but l>een Slioe Charities ! 

Bol) stop])ed before a phoe shop in Holbom one day, 
and went the length of handling a pair that dangled 
with many others at the door. It was a presumption 
that they were submitted for public touch and general 
inspection, and Bob thought that he underwent no 
risk. But a boy seeing his fingers close upon them, 
rushed out, 

" Oh you would, would you ? *' cried the boy. 

" Would what .' " asked Bob Racket. 

" Steal them hliots .' " 

" No," said Bob, quietly, and he went on handling 
them. Stout, scrvict able hhoes they were to look at 

" Now Tom, ' cried a voice innide, " what are you 
dawdling at the door fori There's the three pair of 
Wellingious to go to Great Ormond Street." 

"Eye upon the fivet*, father," replied the boy. The 
Jiren meaning Bob's finders. 

" I'll attend to them," said the parent. "You make a 
conveyance of the Wellingtons." 

•* Kye upon the fivo?," shouted Tom again. " Pm stiff 
if he kin*t got em oH the nail." 

Bob liad indeed ventured so fur — to insx)ect them more 
clobcly. 

"What is this here, that's a interfering with them 
Wellingt<inH a j,'oing to tireat l^nnond Street I" cried 
the cordwain<r, approu-liiniz the d.>or, " Ihcm shoes," 
addre^Hing Bob, "arc five and ».ixj.inpe." 

"Plea.'*e, Sir," said Bol> Uackit, looking imnloringly 
in the man's face, " would ynu take it by the week, 
sixpence a week !" and he pointed to his red and raw feet. 
"Cold weather, Sir." 






" Tea, I take weekly payments/* said the man. " Pay 
the first sixpence now, and Til stow them safely away 
for you." 

"Bat please, ain't I to have them at onceV stammered 
Bob. 

*' We don't do business on that principle. It wouldn't 
stand, eh, father 1" cried Tom interposing. "Times is 
hard." 

"Not exactly, Tom/' answered the shoemaker, laugh- 
ing. "Come, take those Wellingtons — and you (to Bob) 
pay sixpence on the nail ; bring another sixpence eyeiy 
week, and in ten weeks the shoes are yours." 

" In ten weeks the Spring will be here," sighed Bob, 
and walked away. 

When days went by, and weeks, and January was 
nearly out, and no sig^ of the breaking up of the 
weather hsid been hinted to the sagacious in such matters. 
Bob Backet limped, nay, went very lame. Chilblains had 
scarred his poor feet until their shape was nearly lost 
He suffered excruciating pain, and got no sleep o'nights. 
And though thousands upon thousands of unappropriated 
pairs of shoes burdened the cordwainers' shelyes, filled 
their windows, hung temptingly at their doors ; though 
skins stripped reeking from the fat sides of animals were 
transferred from abattoirs to tanpits, and thence to the 
curriers', and thence to shoemakers' workshops, where 
awls pierced and hammers rang on lasts and lapstones 
from morning to night, yet Bob Backet got no shoes. 

Still the frost became more severe than ever. 

For his quotidian threepence Bob did errands for a 
lawyer. Dark, dingy rooms that lawyer had, full of 
musty law books and cobwebs ; windows that were never 
cleaned looked out upon dead blank walls ; severer than 
in the streets, where the atmosphere came biting from 
the sky, was the frost in those chambers, where the warm 
soul of humanity was turned to chilling ice. 

Bob's master was of a taciturn disposition, and seldom 
addressed his clerks except to give instructions. If Bob 
had been an automaton, a piece of machinery, doing 
errands by virtue of some ingenious mechajiism warranted 
never to get out of order, and entailing no other expense 
than threo-penn'orth of oil per diem for the lubrication 
of its springs and wheels, and no more trouble than the 
application of it, he could not have been more a cypher 
in the estimation of both clerks and master. Bob 
cleaned and dusted the desks and shelves (he could not 
reach the cobwebs, which clouded the angles of the 
ceiling like sable drapery) he fetched and carried, he 
was active and servile — ^like the poor drudge he was, in 
numerous capacities. Every one in the office foimd him 
the handiest fellow living, — ^yet human, warm breathing, 
endowed with life from God, and made akin to high 
angelic beings, he was of less account than a bird or 
beast brought fh>m a foreign land would have been. A 
sheet of parchment covered with the hieroglyphs of a 
dead man's will, bequeathing an hundred acres, would 
have out-valued ten thousand of such items in the social 
scale, though every pair of naked feet had been ascend- 
ing to Heaven, by tne ladder which Jacob witnessed in 
his dream. 

The lawyer was not a proud man, but he had a be- 
coming pride, that gloss by which the old serpent, 
when, he would disguise himself as an angel of light, 
retains his slough. The pride of the well-gloved 
exquisite who scowls at the weather-chapped hands of 
humanity in rags, is a becoming pride, if he may be 
catechumen to his own conceit. The lawyer's humility 
had endured Bob's naked feet through half the frosty 
season, when suddenly his becoming pride suggested 
that a naked-footed urchin was not a fitting Mercury. 

"Bobert Backet," said the lawyer, one morning, 
coming into the office fresh from his private dwelling, 
with extremities that the frost had sharply bitten 
through well-seasoned Wellingtons ; " liobert Backet, 
whore are your boots 1 ' , 
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Boots, Sir t " echoed Bob, trembling. As if he, who 
had no shoes, could be guilty of boots. 

" Boots or shoes 1 " thundered the lawyer. " Shoes, if 
you will." 

" Or slippers V suggested a clerk, mildly. 

" Shoes, Sir ] I ain't a got any," answered Bob, shaking 
at the confession of so great a turpitude. 

" Ko 1" said the lawyer, retreating a step bftokwanb. 
" Not got any 1 Sparrow (to a clerk), this boy has a 
mother, a woman. Sparrow, who is bound by the laws 
of nature to have a heart, and she lets this boy go al>out 
in this Russian weather without shoes." 

The clerk addressed as Sparrow looked at the offend- 
ing feet, and the other clerks looked at them, and the 
lawyer looked at them, and Bob himself looked at them. 
Poor feet they were, blotched witJi chilblains, red with 
the incessant torture of the cold. Very poor, very 
offending, absolutely wicked feet. 

" You may go. Sir," said the lawyer. " You may go. 
Pay him his threepence, Sparrow. He hasn't earned 
it, to be sure ; but we will not stop it. He wishes to 
earn it, no doubt, and we will take the will for the deed. 
When you have got shoes. Backet, you may come again. 
Good bye." 

And the quotidian threepence was cut off And 
still the heavens sent forth a fiercer frost. 

Fiercer and fiercer. God be with the poor. Longer 
days, shorter nights. February montL The Sun, 
speeding towards the Spring solstice. And still f^oat, 
frost, frost, biting at the very core of life in thinly clad 
humanity. Heaven, in its mercy, send few such Fe- 
bruaries in a century. 

Blessings be upon thy head, kind lady. Seraph 
peace everlastingly dwell in thy breast, for looking out 
of thy window on that bitter February morning, and 

S'ving shoes to that poor child, not half the age of Bob 
icket, which drew thy attention to its unshod feet, and 
heels so deeply kibed. 

And the benediction of saints make thy white locks 
shine sunbright in the Eternities, thou ag^ minister of 
the Word, who, meeting the poor barefooted girl in the 
street, went with her to a shoe-shop, and saw her feet 
encased in warm, serviceable boots, paying for them out 
of thy own purse. 

But Bob Backet got no shoes. 

" Come, mother, tell us that story agun, about 
uncle iTaddy," said Bob, one evening to his mother. 
The frost was not broken up, but was mote aerete 
than ever. " That story about uncle Jim, brave uncle 
Jim." 

" Story, Bob, it ain't a story," replied his mother. 
" it's true." 

** Yes, I know it is— ^ll'sone — it's as good as a story, 
I'm sure." 

" Bless the boy, you've heard it so oflen." 

" Do tell it, mother," said Bob's sister Kitty. 

" Do motBer," said little Charley. 

" Please, mother," urged lesser Tommy. 

" Oh, do, mother," said Mary, least of all, except 
Harry and the Baby, who were too little to express any 
wish upon the subject. 

" This is it, then," said the good woman, pleased 
herself to please her children. " It was where the great 
whales are." 

" But are there great whales 1 " asked Kitty. 

*' Ain't there just 1 " cried Bob. " You don't know, 
how should you 1" 

" It was where the great whales are ; and your nnele 
was—" 

But we must relate the story, a poor sort of stoiy, in 
our own way. — The uncle was brother to Bob's mother, 
and went to sea in his sixteenth year. Allured by anar* 
rative of a whaling expedition, bo subsequently joined a 
crew destined for that fishery off the coast of Greenland. 
Jim Taddy, brave Jim. Whose heart warmed not aa he 
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read in the newipapen of the dive Jim had down into 
the deep, half frozen eea, where iceberg jostled with 
iceberg, and the polar air burnt so frore that the sailors 
became mntinoost Fathoms deep— Bob's mother ex* 
aggerated a little in her enthnuasm — among the ice 
he went, plunging and bubbling down, to bring up a 
gentleman who mid joined the expedition from tibe love 
of adventure, and had &llen overboard while con- 
templating the lustrous hues which the setting sun 
reflected ftom the sky palaces of those extreme latitudes 
upon the thousand peaks and pinnacles of ice. Brave 
Jim Taddy, brave uncle Jim ! 

A very poor story. But Bob forgot his frozen feet, 
as he imagined the guigling waters closing around his 
uncle, cleaving the sea where the great whales are. 

** Uncle Jim's rich, ain't he, mother 1 " asked Bob. 

" If Ive's alive, dear ; the gentleman made him rich." 

*' I wonder, if he knew that I had no shoes, whether 
he would give me any 1 ** 

Bob's mother said she didn't know, for money didn't 
■often hearts ; and people who had it were loth to part 
with it. But, she added, the heart of James Taddy 
must be greatlv ehangc^i-- greatly ehanged, indeed, if 
he wasn't the kindest mortal breathing. Brother of 
her's he was, and she had a right to speak what was in 
her mind. 

" I'm bound,** she concluded, " he would give you a 
pair of shoes. Bob, and many of 'em.** 

Though why it was, he had never found her out — had 
never written to her, she couldn't tell. He didn't know 
her name, she was aware of that, nor where she lifed, 
and had never seen her since she was married. Perhaps 
supposed her dead ; but he could use his pen like a 
schoolmaster, and he might have written. Kitty 
auggested that there might be a letter lying at the post- 
omoe ; but the good mother shook her hmd, and said 
the postman would have delivered it, ** for he knows 
where I live," she remarked, " if uncle Jim don't.'* 

Bob couldn't keep away from the oiBoe, though he 
was no longer connected with it. A new boy had taken 
his place, and dusted, and swept, and went on menial 
errands. Well shod was the new boy in bran new 
Bluchers. Yeiy lank he was ; Bob wondered whether 
he was tail enough to reach the cobwebs. 

One day — the frost wasn't broken up ; the Thames, 
above bridge, presented one field of ice — as Bob was 
lingering about the oiffiee^oor, Sparrow, the clerk, 
emerged from the lugubrious threshold. Intent upon 
proeuring a chop was Sparrow, and a pint bottle of 
Qninnesa's stout. Sparrow rejoiced in Guinness. But, 
eneonntering Bob, wno was standing with the old shoe- 
less, offending feet, upon the curbstone of the pavement, 
he became oblivious of chop and porter, and, pouncing 
upon the discarded Mercury, bore him bodily into the 
lawyer's presence. 

" Here he is. Sir,** said Sparrow, out of breath. 
" Hera U young Racket." 

Young Backet was within a small trifle of swooning ; 
for he remembered a stray pen, worn to the stump, 
which, instead of sweeping into the dust hole, he had, 
upon one occasion, picked up and carried home, with 
fell intent of teaching himself to write therewith. 

" Oh, here he is," ttid the law}'er. " 'Pon my word. 
Sparrow, I'm matly obliged to you. How do you do. 
Racket t I'm glad to see you. Have you procnred any 
shoes yetl f see you have not. Sparrow, do me a 
further service. Here are three half-crowns. Take him 
to the nearest shoenshop, and fit him." 

" Certainly, Sir.— With Bluchers, Sir T' said Sparrow. 

** Yes; with Bluchers -*warm and comforting to the 
■nklff. Sparrow. See that the leather is seasoned and 
moUieat Will you have the goodness 1" 

" Aad bring him back, Sirr asked the clerk. 

" Of coune. Are you hungry, Racketl Yes— ah, I 
thought sow Take him to an eating-house. Sparrow,— 



here is a fourth half-crown. Make him as plump as you 
can. I should suggest roast beef— but let him have 
what he fancies. He may finish with plum-pudding." 

And the bewildered Bob — his mystification momently 
increasing — ^was hurried away to be shod with Bluchers, 
and to eat what he fancied — terminating with plum- 
pudding. 

" I daresay now you are preciously astonished, ain't 
you, youngster r asked Mr. Sparrow, when the Bluchers 
had been secured to Bob's feet (as if they were never to 
come off again), and the second plate of roast beef was 
in rapid course of evanlshment. 

" Yes, please. Sir. It is " 

" It is, what r* 

"Funny, Sir; ain't it T 

" Funny, by Jove ! / should think it funny to have 
an uncle come home from sea, and get a lairyer to find 
me out, and give me ten thousand pounds," said Mr. 
Sparrow, winking with great pleasantry. " I should 
just think it wtu funny. How do the Bluchers feel, 
Racket ?" 

" Comfortable, Sir — uncommon — please. Sir, they 
pinches a little,*' replied Bob. "J have a uncle, Sir, as is 
gone to sea." 

" Didn't I say so! — and come home again, with in- 
structions to our governor to— bless my soul I here he 
Is ~ How do you do, Mr. Taddy 1 Your nephew, Sir; — 
Racket, my boy, your uncle." 

None other. Brave Jim Taddy, who came into the 
eating-house, as any stranger might 

When they got home (and Mr. Sparrow, after first 
returning to apprise the lawyer, went home with them, 
to introduce, as he said, the brother to the sistcrj, and 
when the first greetings were over. Brave Jim tola how, 
though he had often intended it, he never could get to 
England bdbre, but was busied in making money, that 
his sister, — or, if she were married, as was most likely, 
her children, as well as herself, should inherit little 
fortunes. — How, on arriving in London, he had sought 
out a lawyer to set inquiiy on foot, and, after weeks had 
mttsed, the lawyer, having gained the necegpary clue, 
had told him only on that morning, that ho believed, 
before the dusk, sister, and nieces, and nephews, would 
all be found. To see the tears and embraces, — Mr. 
Sparrow was not an effeminate man, but he fairly owned 
that he couldn't stand it, and bade them, if they would 
not burst his heart, to desist. 

" It is very kind of you — very kind, indeed, Jim," 
said Bob's mother, " to come home from catching those 
great whales, and give me and my dear fatherless 
children so much money " 

" Ten thousand pounds," interrupted Mr. Sparrow. 

" But why— why didn't you write me a letter— only 
one — to tell me all about you, this long while T* 

" My dear sister," replied brave Jim, " how could II 
I didn't know your name, if yon were married, or where 
you were to be found, — How could I write then T* 

" Oh, you might have written/' persisted the good 
woman ; " If you didn't know what my name was, and 
where I lived, the postman did, and he would have 
brought the letter.** 

Mr. Sparrow laughed, and brave Jim laughed, and 
Bob's mother, not knowing the reason of their mirth, 
laughed also. 

Our story ends here? 

Shoes— shoes for Bob Racket, and for Bob's brothers 
and sisters, all their lives. 

Still, why are there not Shoe Charities 1 
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A aREY-BEARD'S CAROL. 

BT J. B. KINOTON. 

Coxs hither to me, Nanny dear f 

And' Bit upon my knee ; 
Hark ! autumn's leaves, all faded sere. 

Go rustling, drearily ; 
But, though our locks are grey, now. 
And 'tis no longer May, now, 

Our hearts are fondly wove — 
As in the merry days I went 

A'courtlng my true love ! 

The lark sang in his gladness, 

Upstarting from the com ; 
As the night-bird's pretty sadness 

Was soothed by the mom ; 
The daisy apd the king-cup sweet, 
They made a carpet for our feet ; 

The green leaves waved above ; 
In the very meny days I went 

A- courting my true love ! 

As waning time cannot efface 

One memory of thine. 
The love that waits on time and place 

Was never love of mine ! 
So the flowers shall cease to peep in spring, 
The little birds to sport and sing, 

The hawk mate with the dove, 
Ere I forget the days 1 went 

A -courting my true love.| 

The BatUe ofNiUey Green. 



UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE AND PHONO- 

GRAPUY. 

BT OOODWTM BAEMBV. 

UxDKR the title of Universal Language, we do not 
intend anything nimilar to what was accomplished, to 
his own satisfaction, by M. Claude Durct, who, in his 
" Treasury of the Histories of the Languages of this 
Universe ; containing the origin, beauties, perfections, 
declensions, mutations, changes, conversions, and ruinj* 
of Languages," presents us not only the annals of 
human speech, from the Hebrew to the Terra Nuovan, 
but also instructs us in the languages of beasts and 
birds. By the term Universal Language, on the con- 
^^J* ^e ^ish to imply that one common tongue, 
which has been prophccied by pacts, and speculated on 
by philosophers, for all the people of the earth. In 
brief, we intend to consider in the fii-st place the 
rationality of thi-i idea of a common language, and 
secondly, to give a sketch of the system of Phonogra- 
phy, which is proposed for carrying out this idea into 
practice. 

There is undoubtedly a tmth in the German proverb, 
that Speech is silvern, but that Silence is golden. 
(iiprechen Ut silhern, ScJtw.u'i/t n ut gold, n. J Music 
may exist without words. Silence may l>e harmonious. 
There is a grandeur of a deep conservative cast, in the 
picture of Keats, that there 

** Sat grejrhsired Ssturn, qaiet m a ttODe." 



At the same time, there are fine progrciaive tratha In 
language. The Son of God, the Redeemer of mankind, 
is gloriously described as the Word, the Everlasting 
Word, the ubiquitous Speech of the FaUier ; and 
splendid also is the definition of Shelley : — 

" Language is a perpetual orphictong, 
Which rules with da*dal harmony the throng 
Of thoughts and shapes which else senseless and shapeless were." 

Speculations as to the relative value of silence and 
speech were more fitted, however, for the bye-gone colleges 
of Pythagoras than for the Mechanics' Institutions of 
the present day. The origin of language, and the 
question of the mother tongue, are also subjecta which, 
ail though they are highly interesting and instructive to 
the learned, are scareely adapted for the pagea of a 
popular periodical. For the one, the theories of Mon- 
boddo, of Harris, and of HorneTooke, may be consulted 
by those whom it interests. For the other, whether it 
be Chaldee, Hebrew, or Sanscrit, Scaliger and the 
scholiasts, or the revelations of the patienta of the 
magnetists, must be referred to. Pending the decision, 
however, wo may turn to the practical points of the 
inconvenience of dissimilarity of tongues, and the im- 
perfection of the present state of language. 

That the confu.sion of tongues which fills this Babel 
of a world is a great inconvenience, to aay the least of 
it, all may admit who have any degree of fairness. The 
variety of national language, and the diversity even of 
provincial dialect, is undoubtedly a great hindrance, 
not only to the mere traveller, but also to the com- 
mercial man. It has often prevented the acquirement 
of a true practical knowledge of climes and countries, 
and diiferent human customs ; and it has likewise inter- 
fered with the progress of commerce over the world. 
It has also clogged the wheels of learning and science. 
The dead languages have only had their golden trea- 
suries opened to many, through the borrowed key of a 
translator ; and the living tongues have often required 
a hired interpreter, at the cost of the student. Philo- 
logy has but few £lihu Burritts, and Milton in his 
florid prose has ably laid down the defects of our 
systems of lingual study, and the length of time which 
is wasted for a smattering of Greek and Latin. Lastly, 
but not leastly, this diversity of tongues has prevented, 
or has added extreme difficulty to the intercourse of 
friendship among individuals of diflerent language ; and 
thus it has not only hindered commereial intercourse, 
and been a barrier to knowledge and science, but it has 
also been an obstacle to the fusion of nations, through 
the bonds of peace, in the one great brotherhood of 
man. 

The inconvenience of the difference of tongues being 
admitted, the question immediately arises as to whether 
one of our present national languages is not adapte«i to 
become the common speech of mankind. Under this 
light a huge array of statistics prei>«nt themselves, to 
which we can but slightly allude. Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, the three languages inscribed upon the cross of 
Jesus, and especially the latter, it may be ui^ged, were 
once the general language in which the learned of all 
countries, and the Chriatian clergy, communed together. 
The restoration of dead languages, however, is not 
desirable. Their tradition is now broken. There was 
a time when, from the services of the Church, the vulgar 
even were in some measure acquainted with Latin ; bat 
the vernacular Bible of Lather has now hushed the 
catholic tongue, as it has broken up the papal Church. 
There are but few scholars, likewise, in this day to 
revive it. Moreover, a dead language has lost the prin- 
ciple of growth, of development, of progret«. Its sounds 
are but echoes, and its words often but the expressions 
of things that are no more. It could only imply a 
balloon, by a mythological comparison from him who 
flew from his prison too near to the sun. It would 
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hare no word for the spinning-jeniiy, and no namo for 
the railway. It could not enter either into our domeatio 
life» or our societary progrew. It could neither express 
oar indiridoal insights, nor our scientific discoveries. 
It li thus decidedly evident that a dead language could 
not be resCbred as the common speech of humanity. 
For this a living, cloven, apostolio tongue, tipped with 
the red flame of vitality, is requisite. It must be the 
living language of progress, ever spreading, and con- 
fttantly enlightening the development of society. 

Of living languages there are two great classes, the 
Orion tal and the Occidental, which sum up all others. 
The mission of the East is conservative and retro- 
gressive; the mission of the West is reformative and 
progressive. To the one we look back, but to the other 
we look forward : the one is our father, but the other is 
our child. From east to west, indeed, has ever been the 
progress of society ; and even now, to the far west of 
llUaois are the competition-driven people of New York 
and Boston emigrating. The great Arabic language, 
abich spread far and wide with the Koran of Mahom- 
mcd, and the conquests of the children of Ishmael, is 
now narrowed in its circle by the decrease in the faith 
of Ulam, and by the inroads of Kuss and Greek upon 
the territory of the caliphs. The East Indies are also a 
Earopean province ; aua Kgypt throws aside the turban, 
sad Ibralum Pasha visits Paris and London. China 
even, whose language were otherwise too complicated, 
Si being more symbolic than verbal, is a prey to British 
opium pirates, and is penetrated by Chris lian mission- 
aries. In fact^ there is no eastern language whatever 
that can fulfil the destiny of a general tongue. They 
vant that diploma of authority which is only derivable 
from progress and extension. They arc not dead Ian- 
guages, it is true ; but they are sleeping. Progress is 
veitward, and not eastward ; and it must be a livingly 
living, a truly vital rallying tongue, and therefore the 
speech of the west, and not of tlie east, from which we 
mtt.'(t derive the one common language of the future. 

It is then not a dead, but a living speech — ^not a 
merely vegetating and breathing, but a moving and 
thinking ton^e — not an eastern, but a western lan- 
guage — that wo have to decide upon in the matter. 
We have now, then, arrived at the main point of our 
ar^ment. Vie have now come to the ditficulty of a 
couclufrion. The decision of It must undoubtedly 
depend a{x>n the superior internal and external advan- 
tag-jH of one of the western languages. These advantages 
xTc clearly referable to extension in space and prefera- 
bility in state. In other words, the western language 
vhich is most extended as to circumference, and spoken 
b)- the greatest population ; and which is altio in the 
most potential circumstances, as being the tongue of 
the most influential and progressive people of the 
^lolic ; as well as being in its constitution qualified for 
»ech a position, must in all probability become the 
uairersai speech of the human race. In pursuing this 
inqoiry, then, be it borne in mind that it is not an 
Knglishman who writes, but a citizen of the world. His 
argument will be unbiassed by national prejudice, and 
hi* concluaion only influenced by the facts of the case, 
wbi(*h can be tested by all. 

I>e Quincey, who is a considerable anthority in philo- 
i>)^, lias declared his opinion that the EngUsli and the 
S^iuiirih will share the earth between them. The Span- 
ish vas undoubtedly in the possession of a vast extent 
of territory, owing principally to its South American 
influcace; the population who speak it are, however, 
Msaty, and comparatively powerless. The literature 
h«k some great names, but is by no means general. 
The Portuguese, which, although a sister dialect, U by 
bj means Spaui»h, shares the Peninsula with it. It is 
tnie that it has influence yet in tlus West Indies, and 
mme |)arts of Africa ; but Mexico, and many of its once 
booth American possessions, are as much Indian as 



Spanish. Even in Spain, the language is divided 
against itself, for the pure Castilian has never been able 
to subdue the proven^al of Arragon. Moreover Spain 
is now far from being, as it once was, in the van of the 
nations. The g^and advantage which it gained by the 
discovery of Columbus, has been lost by the indolence 
and incapacity of its character. The mother country is 
torn to pieces by intestinal divisions ; its colonies have 
emancipated themselves ; but being, like their parent, 
incapable of self-government, are being detached like 
Texas, and filled with the active and persevering chil- 
dren of the Anglo-Saxon race and language. We are, 
therefore, fully inclined to dissent from the assertion of 
De Quincey that the Spanish will share the earth with 
the English or any other language. It remains to be 
considered whether De Quincey is as wrone about the 
EngHsh as about the Spanish. In doing this we must 
see if there is no other language which can compete 
with it successfully as the prevailing tongue. 

The criterion of judging among the western lan- 
guages by the extent of territoiy in which they are 
spoken, can only in the first place be used in connexion 
with the amount of population by which they are 
spoken ; and finally in relation to the potential charac- 
ter and progressive influence of that population. It 
will be next requisite, then, to look at the statistics of 
the languages which are western, and evidently those 
of the most civilized nations. These are no more than 
four— the Italian, the French, the German, and the 
English; for the Spanish, as we have seen, can certainly 
not be admitted into this class. Italian then is spoken 
by a population of twenty-one and a half millions; 
French is the language of thirty-four millions ; German 
is the tongue of fifty-four millions ; but English is 
spoken by a population of fifty-nine millions. Here 
then we see that " the tongue that Shakspere 
spoke" is decidedly in the minority. It possesses the 
most numerous sufirage, and so far decides the election. 
We must proceed further, however, into a brief analysis 
of the comparative influence and character of its rival 
candidates. 

The Italian language is a bastard Latin, and thus 
its character is deficient in the strength of originality. 
It is, however, the language of music, and as such its 
elements will never die. In potential influence it is 
decreasing, and not increasing. As the tongue of a na- 
tion to nations — as a commercial language, it has lost 
its ground. As the speech in the streets of Christian 
Rome, it rose in influence with the extension of the 
missions of the papacy, and it has decayed in connec- 
tion with Papal decrtpitude. Its day is past and its 
night come. It is not likely to become the unitary 
tongue of mankind. 

Of the excellent adaptability of the German for 
metaphysical expression, we can fervently give our 
testimony; and in this respect that language must, by 
infiltration at least, maintain a translated existence. 
Germany, however, although free in metaphysics is not 
liberated in politics. Living high up in the aiirial 
regions of subtle speculation, it is nevertheless dead to 
this world— politically a corpse. Freiligrath and Poetry 
bear witness in England that Germany is not free. 
Moreover, Russia, with its barbaric idiom, is contending 
with German, in the scat of its empire, the north of 
Europe. Protestantism did not difiiise it, for it intro- 
ducea vernacular Bibles, and thus assisted the division 
of languages. Lastly, Germany is not one; it is divided. 
Its position is feeble internally, and its external in- 
fluence, politically speaking, decidedly unprogressive, 
and of little weight; it is not probable, therefore, that 
it will be the common language of the future. The 
palm, therefore, remains to be awarded between the 
French and English tongues. 

French is the language of conversation, of politeness, 
of fkahion— aa such its elementa have already natural- 
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ized themselves In perhaps every country of the globe. 
Although only adapted in itself for these spheres, it is 
certainly more than German, or Italian, the rival of the 
English. France and England have, indeed, ever been 
rivals; may their rivalries in war now, however, cease; 
and continaeonly in the arts of peace, and in the ways of 
progress. Such will be the rivalry of a noble emulation; 
and if commenced sooner might have pre-occupied the 
field of discussion, on which, for the question of supe- 
riority, their two languages are now arrayed. The 
apostles of Young France are strong advocates for the 
supremacy of the French — they contend that France is 
the first-bom of liberty, the country of progress, the 
leader of the nations, and even the Holy Land of God, 
because of her political revolution of '89. Such is the 
French gospel of Quinet, Michelet, and Seguier. God 
forbid t^t I should undervalue that revolution, albeit 
it was sadly baptized in blood, and paganly christened 
by the ex-bishop TallejTand. Nevertheless, I, who 
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The faith and morals hold which Milton held/' 



should belie myself, not as an Englishman, but as a 
thinking member of the one great human family, were 
I not to declare the truth, that the grand course of 
political revolution and reform commenced in the land 
of England. It did not arise in France. It began with 
the Great Rebellion in England; with ito Sidney, its 
Hampden, its Pym, its Harrington, and ite Oliver 
Cromwell. The French revolutions and the American 
declaration of independence were but echoes of that 
mighty cry for freedom which burst from the lips of 
the gis^antic men of the English commonwealth. No 
discussions arose among the French Convention which 
had not before been dealt with by Milton, in his project 
of the republic of England. No social equality was 

S reposed by Babeuf which had not been considered by 
[arrington and his friends in the conferences of the 
Rota. Deep indeed were the obligations of the chiefs 
of the French Revolution to the puritan republicans of 
England ; and many of them right openly acknowledged 
them. When history is fully written- this will assuredly 
be seen. England is in reform a century before France. 
They are England and the English, and not France and 
the French, which are then the countiy and the lan- 
guage of political progress. And thus far is English 
preferable as a universal tongue. 

Not only in political reform, but also in religions 
progress and mechanical power, is England in advance 
of France. Great Britain and the United States have 
accepted the reformation which France has not. Great 
Britain and the IJnited States, moreover, possess, by 
authorship, or first appliance, the greatest scientific and 
mechanical contrivances, and are the factors of machi- 
nery for the world. Moreover, these two are the greatest 
naval and commercial nations of civilization. France, 
whose strength is only in her army, and can, therefore, 
but principally operate on the European continent, is 
in no wise to be compared, in point of commercial 
influence, with these two Anglo-Saxon countries. Lan- 
guage, besides, is not a thing to be forced by conquest, 
as Poland bears witness. It is most powerful in the 
gradual influence of commercial and pacific intercourse. 
It enters into social relations which no political power 
can violate, but which the gentle tones of international 
commerce can expand into the warmth of friendship, 
through the advantages of interest. That the Anglo- 
Saxon is the most influential and progressive commer- 
cial tongue, is greatly in favour of the probability of 
its becoming a common mundane language. 

In this inquiry we have purposely avoided a com- 
parison of the literature of the different tongues of 
mankind. We have done so because prepossession or 
favouritism might easily occur in such a course. Wc 
have done bd, also, because of the wide philological 



research which must have been conducted and followed, 
and ihat in several cases on our side, and probably in 
that of our few and learned, and certainly in that of our 
many and unlearned readers, through the medium of a 
judgment formed upon translations. We have preferred, 
therefore, to consult the characteristics of nations, and 
to compare their missions and potential standing, in 
determining the pre-eminence of their language. We 
have preferred doing this, likewise, because national 
facts are the most easily accessible to all. But passing 
thus over the literature of the compeUtive tongues, it 
may be well to glance at the relative intrinsic merits 
and defects of those languages themselves. 

Sheridan writes, " Upon a fair comparison it will 
appear, that the French have emasculated their lan- 
guage, by rejecting such numbers of their consonants ; 
and made it resemble one of their painted courtezans 
adorned with fripperies and fallals. That the German, 
by abounding too much in harsh consonants and ^t- 
turals, has great size and strength, like the statue of 
Hercules Famese, but no grace. That the Roman, like 
the bust of Antinous, is beautiful indeed, but not manly. 
That the Italian "has beauty, grace, and symmetxy, like 
the Venus of Medicis, but is feminine. That the 
English alone resembles the ancient Greek, in uniting 
the three powers of strength, beauty, and grace, like 
the Apollo of Belvidere." We feel there is truth in 
this fine comparison, but other points may be also 
urged. Italian, although its elements will remain in 
music, possesses some delicacies so nice, that they are 
difficult to be caught by the ear. German, also, although 
rich in continuity of metaphysical expression, is harsh, 
angular, and j agged in pronunciation, and remains written 
in an ancient, and almost otherwise obsolete and diflBi- 
cult character. French, likewise, which, like Italian, 
is but bastard Latin, although it has its conversational 
facilities, is otherwise barren, and strongly calls for the 
aid of gesture to express its deficiency. But the English, 
superior to the ancient Greek, inasmuch, at least, aa it 
possesses the extended vocabulary of centuries in every 
department of progress, is also intrinsically superior to 
the other languages. For this it has not only its firm 
Saxon basis to recommend it, but also Or acquired 
cosmopolitan character. It is the true plum-pudding 
language : it has mixed up the greatest variety of words 
into one compound of richness. It is an amalgamation 
of the best, and, therofore, most surviving expressicns 
of the Celtic, the Phoenician, the Latin, the Saxon, the 
Norman, the German, the French, and the ancient 
Greek. It is, therefore, well adapted for the general 
learning and use of the majority of civilized nations. 
The character of its letters is that of the symmetrical, 
popular and progressive Roman and Italian types ; and 
thus its intrinsic advantages are in&vour of its becoming 
the common language of the future. 

Let us, however, add to these intrinsic advantages 
of the English tongue the power of the external posi- 
tion of that language, and we shall not be at a loss to 
decide in favour of its being the probable universal 
speech of humanity. Let us recolleet that it is spoken 
by the largest population of any western civilized lan- 
guage. Let us not forget that it is the expression of 
the two most influential commercial, and, therefore, in- 
ternational and progressive countries of the globe— 
Great Britain and the United States. Let us remember 
that these countries are the most advanced in political 
reform and mechanics^ discovery, and that they cer- 
tainly together form the most influential power in the 
world. Let us recollect the intrinsic advantages of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and we shall be justified in deciding that 
the English tongue has the preferability and probability 
for becoming, above all other varieties of speech, the 
common language of mankind, the universal tongue 
of tlie woild, and the unitary speech of the future cf 
progress. 
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Having, therefore, oomo to this important decision 
in favour of the prcf^rability of the English tongue 
above other existing national languages, as the general 
medium of human intercourse, we now arrive at other 
important considerations. We have to consider whether 
the English is defective in its construction or literal 
character^ and also the systems of universal language 
and verbal improvement which have been brought 
forward by philological reformers. 

In the first place, we must certainly admit, that 
although the English tong^ie takes possession of the 
sphere of superiority, it cannot claim perfection. With- 
out entering into any abstruse metaphysical criticism, 
the discordance of its orthography and pronunciation 
is sufficient for us to admit this. To take a simple 
illustration : the present and perfect tenses of the verb 
to read are spelt alike, but spoken differently. Tliis 
want of harmony in the pronunciation and orthography 
of a language is a great defect : it is, at least, a hin- 
drance to the easy acquirement of that language by a 
child or foreigner. It is a defect, and it should be 
reformed. 

A reform in language was attempted by P^re Besnier, 
a Jesuit. He had a project, as Menage informs us, for 
the re-union of all languages, or the art of learning 
them all by a single one. His book was published at 
Liege, in 1674, by Nicholas Ic Baragoin. The American 
patriot and philonopher, Benjamin Franklin, also in- 
vented a universal character , some curious specimens of 
which have been published. Our deceased friend, Dr. 
Gilchrist, likewise invented a universal character, and 
gave to the world many publications, " for the sea.son- 
able, yet gradual introduction of this Catholic symbol 
into general use." Among others, as ho was a good 
orient ist, he translated the celebrated Sukoontula 
Natnk, into his new character from the Hindostancc. 
My living friend, Lewis Masqnerrier, of New York, 
has also a similar project on foot.^ But, undoubtedly, 
the plan of lingpxical reform which has excited the most 
sensation in the world, and which appears to have had 
in itself, therefore, the most vitality, is known under 
the name of the system of Phonography. Other similar 
projects have died away, or only linger on the book- 
shelves ,' but this system is now living and very active 
in the world. It is this, therefore, which requires our 
attention. 

Phonography and phonotypy are, so to speak, the 
invention of Isaac Pitman, of Bath. Phonography 
signifies sound-wriiing^ and phonotypy ^ounci-printing. 
The accordance of orthography with pronunciation, 
which we have before named as the desideratum for the 
English language, in perfecting it for a common tongue, 
is here implied. The systems of phonography and 
phonotypy are put forth by their sanguine and inde- 
fatigable projector as a natural method of writing and 
printing all languages by one alphabet, composed of 
sig^s tiSat represent the sounds of the human voice, and 
as being adapted particularly to the English language, 
not only for general literature and correspondence, but 
also as a complete system of short-hand, briefer than 
any other stenographic system ; and by which a speaker 
can be followed verbatim without the use of any arbi- 
trary marks beyond the letters of the alphabet. Isaac 
Pitman, in lact, proposes to exhibit speech an paper, 
by'signs as simple and intelligible as the sounds they 
represent, and to do this with abbreviation above the 
usual method. Each sign is never to be used to exhibit 
more than one sound or articulation. The usual systems 
of short-hand are proverbially more difficult l^o read 
than to write. Phonography, on the contrary, is 
alleged by its advocates to be easier to read than to 
write. In this assertion of their own, however, there is 

(1) /ohn WUkint. aa Anglican bishop, likewise published an 
*' Ettajr on a Real Character, and Philofophical Language." 
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no slight dilemma involved. It is a most essential point 
that literal characters should be easily and quickly used 
in manuscript. We believe that they arc improving 
their verbal signs in this respect. 

According to the system of phonography, the Eng- 
lish language is made to consist of no less than six 
essentially different sounds of a simple character, 
usually called vowels, which are combined into the 
order of words by no more than thirteen likewise simple 
articulations, generally named consonants. It may be, 
moreover, noted, that sounds and articulations, vowels 
and consonants, arc natural divisions of all languages. 
In phonography they are arranged in their natural 
order, and not alphabetically. Thus p stands first, and 
then b, i, d, kc. The articulations are considered not 
to be all different formations : only about half are 
essentially varied, and the remainder merely fiat 
echoes ; thus — 



Sharp 
Fiat . 



b. 



Sharp 
Flat . 



d. 



arc the same articulations merely modified ; conse- 
quently thinness or thickness of Klroke displays the 
connected difference, according to the phonographic 
system. This, however, would not well avail for manu- 
script, with bad pens, however it might do for printing. 
But Isaac Pitman has prepared phonographic pencils 
and phonographic paper, we suppose (o meet this. To , 
continue, by phonographers, the articulations are found 
in many words indit>.solubly united with I and r into a 
double letter singly pronounced. 1 looks arc introduced 
to represent thi.s connexion, and other modulations are 
similarly exhibited. In the English tongue the phono- 
graphers also reckon about forty .simple juid compound 
sounds. Their afKnities are Faid to admit of a moFt 
simple arrangement. They arc classed as full, or tharp; 
as in f<(t, and /7^. The following list is 2*ven, as the 
exhibition of all the pure vowel sounds : — 



1 . . . 


• ■ v« 


4 . . 


• . . an. 


2 . . . 


. . . a. 


5 ■ • 


• . . 0. 


3 . . 


. . . ah. 


6 . . 


. . . CO. 



Each of these is also allowed a Rharp sound ; and from the 
six pure simple vowels a double series of compound 
ones is produced. They are ex pressed in long-hand by 
the prefix of y and w to the simple vowels ; and thus e 
becomes ye, &c. ; and they are represented phonogra- 
phically by single curves. The double vowels i, oi, and 
ou form part of another series. 

Such is a brief sketch, which will, however, give the 
reader a correct idea of the elementary features of Isaac 
Pitman's system of phonography. In its characters, we 
confess, there is an Orientalism which we do not like, 
and which we do not consider adapted for general ufc ; 
but its general idea is excellent, and its characters them- 
selves not arbitrary, but constantly being improved. 
It would be,, therefore, not only ungenerous, but also 
nxyust, to give a decided opinion against it, without it 
was accompanied by a laborious, minute criticism, into 
which we are not now prepared to enter, nor the 
public to follow us. We hope, on the contrary, that 
phonog^phy will improve in the particular we have 
named ; and that it may fulfil its aspiration of pro- 
ducing a universal character, and thus prepare the wav 
for that one common lang^uage of the future, of which 
we have indicated the rationality, and of which we have 
proved the probability to be in favour of the English 
tongue. Its production in that language is greatly to 
its advantage. 

We cannot conclude, however, without alluding to the 
rapid rise and progress of phonography. In the course 
of a few years its active and worthy author has gained 
fervent apostles and numerous disciples. " The Manual 
of Phonognphy " has run through at least seven editions. 



In Ipswich a weekly newspaper is printed in phono- 
types, under the name of the " Phono-Press ;" and its 
friends say that Ipswich is what Haarlem was. The 
" Phonotypic Journal " has also reached several 
volumes. Phonographic lectures and societies are 
established in almost every town of Qreat Britain, and a 
lax^e phonetic correspondinji; society is also instituted. 
A central depdt, for publications, is likewise lately fixed 
in London, and in the United States a similar progress 
is evidenced. Lastly, the Bible, commencing with the 
Oospel of St. John, is being translated into phonotypy; 
and many of the best stenographers have g^ven in their 
adhesion to phonography^ while the young, men who are 
the props of our Mechanics* In.-4titutions, hail with fervor 
what is termed the literary reformation. 

In conclusion, we may sum up our programme. We 
have shown the rationality of a universal language, as a 
bond of peace, and brotherhood, and commercial inter- 
course among the nations. We have given reasons 
why this should not be a dead nor an Oriental tongue. 
We have compared the Western and living languages 
which are spoken by the most civilized, potential, and 
progressive people of the earth : we have decided among 
them in favour of the prcferability and probability of the 
English tongue becoming the common language of humsr 
nity. Lastly, we have given a sketch of the pretensions of 
phonography, its elements and its progress. If it is 
true, our slight criticinm will not have hurt its cause, 
but our inquiry will have accelerated its diffusion, as 
well as have given a little aid to that " good time com- 
ing," when nation shall not rise up agaioBt nation^ but 
all become of one heart, as well as of one speech. 



Iiterari; Noticts. 

ITie Last Aldini. By Oeorqe Sand. Tran.slatcd by 
Matilda M. Hays, Author of Helen Stanley. London : 
E. Churton. 1847. 

An English edition of the works of Madame Dude- 
vant, is an event in our literature, and we owe Miss 
Hays a debt of gratitude for the undertaking. The 
Last Aldini forms the first of the series. The transla- 
tion is admirable in every respect, aud conveys an 
excellent idea of the Ringularly eloquent style of the 
original. The great genius of the author who writes 
under the name of George Sand, has long been acknow- 
ledged in France, but has been appreciated here by a 
comparatively small number ; and, indeed, her audience 
should always heJU, though we hope it will not be few. 
They who read her must bring to her an earnest and 
inquiring intellect, and a pure and noble spirit; they 
must also be prepared to face existing eviU, specula- 
tions, manners, aud moralities, from which we in this 
country, however we may be aware of them, choose to 
turn away our eyes , and they must be able to read 
with toleration descriptions of habits and modes of 
thought among difierent classes, and in other countries, 
brought out with a dramatic truth and graphic power, 
which may give offence to those who have not made up 
their mind to prove all things, and hold fast what is 
good. Without these requisites, Madame Dudevant 
will be misunderstood ; with them, her works will be 
found to be creations of wonderful variety, interest, and 
power ; written with a purpose always good, frequently 
profound and elevated, never base or licentious. In 
this 4he is eminently distinguished from a certain clsra 
of French literature with which she has been confounded. 
Madame Dudevant is not satisfied with painting the 
outside of things, but searches into their depths. She 



has penetrated the thousand forms of evil that lie hidden 
beneath the world's great " whited sepulchre ;" the woes 
disguised under apparent ease ; the deep^eated sorrow 
peculiar to woman ; the struggles of the people ; the 
mine of unwrought gold that lies latent under the 
crushing weight of poverty and toil, making itaelf 
apparsnt from time to time, as some genius too strong 
to be repressed, rises at intervals to astonish the world. 
But she does not write " moral '* at the end of her story ; 
she leaves her purpose to be discovered by her readers. 
Neither does she proclaim her characters to be of this 
or the other description, but leaves them all to develope 
themselves. She does not tall us, this is a man of wit ; 
that, a man of intellect; another, an unprincipled miin 
of the world : she endows them with the wit, the 
intellect, the levity, she has conceived, and places them 
before us; she throws herself into her characters 
with equal truth of painting, whether she chooses to 
describe a voluptuous Venetian lady, or the free spirits 
among the Italian actors, as in ** The Last Aldini ;" or 
a pure heroic virtue, as in " The Compagnon du Tour 
de France." One will be enthusiastically admired by 
some who may be oflended with the other. A growing 
sympathy with the people has been apparent in all her 
later works, and an influence more ennobling could 
scarcely be found in literature, than a wide cirnilation 
among them of the last work we have named. We 
shall hope to see it shortly in its English form in the 
present edition. Clever as " The Last Aldini ' 
there are many to follow it, incomparably superior. 
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Select Writings of Robert Chambers, Vol. I. — Efisays 
Familiar and Humorous. London : >V. S. Orr. 

Robert Chahbebs is one of those happily constituted 
human beings whose wise hesd and warm heart find 
ever a coadjutor in a hand ready and able to work with 
them. Whatever he writes is calculated to instruct 
and improve. The Essays which compose this volume, 
are selected from no less than four hundred separate 
papers written by himself for the Chambers* JouriuU. 
In those pages they have been universally read ; but 
they are not, on that account, the less welcome in this 
collected form. 

He says in his preface, that it was his design from 
the first to be the essayist of the middle class — that 
class in which he was bom, and to which he continues 
to belong. He has sought less to attain elegance than 
to avoid dulness ; he has cndeavou^to be brief, direct, 
and he knows thai he has been earnest. All that be 
has aimed at he has attained. Every page abounds 
with the most genuine humour, kindly affection, manly 
good sense, and the broadest spirit of tolerance and 
philanthropy. 

In an immensely reading age like the present, where 
happily there is a demand for a plentiful supplv of 
wholesome mental food, Ilobert Chambers can h.irdly 
make a more aoceptable present to the public than his 
Es^iays in a collected and cheap form. 



Heroic Odes and Bacchic Melodies, By GBonoE 
St. Edmonds. E. Churton, London. 

The writer of this volume is evidently a young 'man 
gifted with considerable poetical power, and amaxing 
animal spirits. Life is no dull, gloomy afilair with him : 
his Heroic Odes and Bacchie Melodies well up from a 
warm, rejoicing spirit, that as yet has had no ex- 
perience of sadder or more sober realities of existence. 
We should, however, have liked the book better. Lad 
there been less of the wine-bibber in it 
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' In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any maUer 
of importance^ but sfuUl endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fos all, and we desire to work with o/^.— Eds. 



GrV'E us OUR DAILY BREAD. 

" Ginusonr daily bread" — and was that prayer 
Unanswered from high lleav'n's eternal dome P 
No, poor man, no ! — ita music entered there, 
And blessings dropp'd upon our earthly home : 
Let thy sad eye look round thee everywhere. 
When the ricn showers or golden sunbeams come. 
And plenty greets thee from the teeming sod — 
The nruit that blossoms from the hand of God P 

But such, poor child of earth, is not for thee — 

Thy gaze drinks in its beauty, but thy lips 

Arc dar^ to touch the manna, that must be 

For those whose birth and towering names eclipse 

The light of thine own honest right : the key 

Of this world^s treasure-house the strong man keeps. 

And till a stronger, with the glittering crest 

Of Knowledge, comes, the weak must be oppressed. 

Grief answers grief across the briny deep ; 
The countries of the shamrock and the rose 
Have each their million eyes that waking weep, 
And ever find a sad and tearful close ; 
Nor leas the sister clime of brae and steep — 
She has her meted shax« of pain and woes. 
WeU may Oppression answer with a smile, 
When Britain's land is called a ** happy isle." 

Happy, she cannot be, while those who toil, 
And adk for daily bread receive a stone ; 
While all the honey of the yielding soil 
Sweetens the tables of the great alone. 
While senators hold fast the " corn and oil,*^ 
And slavish millions may not call their ovm 
That which they sweat for — while such things can be 
Britain can ne*cr be happy, great or free. 
Greatness consista not in the trophies won. 
By taking gold, or land from brother worms ; 
By sending grisly death from shell or gun. 
And making earth a citadel of storms. 
That land alone is great, whose ev*ry son 
Finds on her bosom all that keeps, and warms 
The chambers of his heart with ioy and mirth, 
That he may taste of heaven while here on earth. 
Freedom is not the thought of beiug free 
From strangers who would yoke us uith di^^^rrace; 
'Tis not the pride that we have bowed the kneo 
To no stern tyrant of a foreign race. 
Such m.iy exist, and Briton still may be 
The slave of Briton — holding the vile place 
Where Independence cringej« to command. 
That makes the heart more servile than the hand. 

" Give us our daily bread"— and do ye find, 
Ye whose stern sinews know no UWo hour, 
Tlial rulers to the poor are ever kind, 
Save to ensure their gold-supported power P 
Do ye fini aught of benefit to hind 
(As mantling ivy round a stately tower.J 
Your hearts to those wlio govern— day by day ? 
Your starving children rise, and answer " Nay." 

" Give us our daily bread ; " Heaven whispers, " Yea.** 
" Give us our daily bread ;*' Earth mutters, " No." 
And mocks the weepings of her sons* distress : 
Bright hoars of change arc oominff, sure though alow, 
When pride, and want, and error stiall be Ic&s, 
And more of Heaven be registered below : 
Even now the half of Slavery's flag is furled, 
And Thought's froe sunshine circles the wide world. 

Bu&ElXGTON. 



JurruiU DeltHquency, — ^In the year 1773, the immortal 
Howard commenced his benevolent visits to the neglected 
prisons of England — viuits that led to those reforms so long 
needed, hut which nobody till then would set about. Since his 
day the very eyes of inspectors and commissioners have pried into 
almost every abuse. Pauperism, public cliarities, band-loom 
weavers, etc., have all been deeply investigated. This is as it should 
be. It is the duty of a goveriunent seriously to inquire into the 
real wants and circumstances of the various orders of its sub- 
jects ; to " ffauge," as it were — ^in the language of Burke — ^** the 
depths of the human miseries" that rankle in and noison its 
gteat social heart — that spread a blight over the lives and 
comforts of great masses of its people. But as the government 
can only investigate — that is, measure the evil and lay down 
certain rules for others to carry out — ^the cure of our social 
evils must be generally left in the bands of the wealthy and 
talented of the locality so afflicted. Our attention has been 
drawn to the subject of industrial schools by the reports of 
the " Inspectors of Prisons," the writings of W. Chambers, and 
our own experience of the nature and extent of the evil sought 
to be remedied. The present practice of neglecting the sources 
of crime is as erroneous in principle, and contrary to the true 
principles of economy, as it is opposed to the injunctions of holy 
writ. Prevention of evil is better than its cure. It is far less 
expensive to save a child on the way to ruin, than to prosecute, 
imprison, and transport, after it has become a criminal. The 
words of the wise lung are very clear : *' Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not aepart from it." 
But the children for whom these schools are needed an trained 
to evil and crime, and when they are old they do not depart 
from it, but become the propagators and ensnareni of others. 
The Saviour, knowing the importance of early training, said, 
*' Suffer the little children to come unto me ; " but they are 
not suffered to approach him; tliev are led in a more crooked, 
sorrowful, and ignorant path — a life of dependence, of imposi- 
tion, and of crime, with all its sins, its bad asttociations, and 
punishments, is before them, and Holkiny else. They are taught 
to despise the pleasure of honest exertion and pert>c>ering in- 
dustry, and insensibly contract au extreme fondness for a 
wandering and vagabond life. The following was published a 
few yean since, by a person who had visited, as a hawker, almost 
eveiy lodging-house m England : — ^* Vagrancy is certainly a curse 
to, if not a stain on the Euglisih nation ; because in it originate, in 
all their various forms, ever}- kind of immorality and vice, robb<'ry 
and imposition, and even murder. A great number amongst these 
daring impostors have been brought upvi^rants from their iu- 
fancv, and such as are bred to it are naturally the most clever in acts 
of thieving or imposing on the public." W. Chambers, in his 
recent tract on ** Schook of Industry," says, when speaking of a 
little urchin twelve or thirteen vears of age, whom ne saw tried 
for " stealing an old brass candlestick worth sixpence, tlie appa- 
ratus evoked to try the little vagrant seemed like erecting 
a steam-engine of 500 horse power to kill a mouse." Xine 
months after this he was again tried and transported. ** 'J'he 
country on this occasion incurred probably an obligation 
of 30<J/. or 44X)/. Hundreds of pounds to punish crime ! Fi\e 
pounds rightly laid out at first would, most likely, liave pre- 
vented its commission. The possible ruin of a bov, body and 
soul, is of a different and more impressive character. ' 

To show what has been done in the ditficult ta»k of reclaim- 
ing the juvenile delin()uent, I shall (|uote from the Keports 
of the New York Society for the lieformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, the following gratifying fact:— ** The whole 
number received into the ll«*fuge from the 1st day of Jar 
nnarr, lh2o, the date of commencing its operatious, to the 
1st Jay of January, 1840, was 3123; vix. 2226 boys, and BU7 
girls ; and the number of both sexes bound out as apprentices 
during the afores^ud {leriod was ZbYl^ Tha next' sentence is 
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very importaot, shewing how essential it is that the work of 
reform should be begun in early youth. " That they (the mana> 
gcrs) have been disappointed in their expectations by a few of 
those who have been sent out as reformed, ought by no means 
to lessen the fidr fame of ,the institution, especially when the 
character and age of some of the subjects are consi(lcred. The 
fuilures we have to lament are but few, and in most cases are 
those who have arrived at an age bordering on manhood or 
womanhood, whose evil propensities are often too firmly fixexl to 
be removed." Industrial Schools are no novelty, that at Aber- 
deen having been founded in October, 1S1>1, by Sheriff Watson. 
" It is intended for the educational and industrial training of boys 
from 8 to 14* years of age. The parties admitted are of the veiy 
lowest class ; viz. those who usually prowl about our streets 
begging and stealing. They are educated and fed at the expense 
of the school funds, their labour for a few hours a day ueing 
accepted as payment ; the work, however, is not so much looked 
to as a source of pecuniary income, as a means of cultivating. 
The boys lodge witn their parents during the night ; while those 
who have no homes are received into the House of Rcfuee." In 
1 S43 a girls* school was opened, which has been attended with 
marked success. 

Tlie usual order of school procedure is as follows : — " Tiie 
school assembles at seven o'clock a.m., and the children receive 
religious instruction, have their attention directed to the ele- 
ments of geography, and the more striking fact.n of natural his- 
tory, till nine o'clock. On two mornings of each week an hour 
is devoted to instruction in vocal music. From nine to ten 
o'clock they get breakFast at the House of Refuge of porridge and 
milk. At ten o'clock they return to the school, and arc cm- 
ployed in different sorts of work till two o'clock p.m. From two 
till three they dine usually on broth, beef, and broad ; occa- 
sionally on potatoes, soup, hodge-podge, etc. From tliree till 
four thev eitner work witliin doors, or, if the weather permits, 
are employed in the gardens, partly in recreation. From four 
till seven p.m. they are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; at seven they return to the House of Befage, get 
supper (same as breakfast), and are dismissed to their homes for 
the night by eight o'clock. A half-holiday is allowed on Satur- 
day. On Sunday the scholars assemble at half-past eight a.m., 
get breakfast at nine, attend public worship in the house during 
the forenoon, and after dinner return home, to enable them, if 
so disposed, to attend church with their relations. At five 
o'clock P.M. they meet again in school, and are catechise<l, get 
supper at seven, and are dismissed, as on other days. 

The cost of superintendence is about 50/. a year, and the 
expenses, besides rood and rent, about 40/. ; making altogether 
about 108/. a year, exclusive of the expense of food, which latter 
is about M. per day for each child, or about 4/. 10#. per annum. 
From this has, however, to l)e deducted the profits of the chil- 
dren's labour, which have hitherto been about Id. per head per 
day. The chief kinds of employment are net-making, picking 
oaKum, hair, senna, and gardening." 

Success has attended this noble effort ; not only has the evil 
of juvenile mendicity ceased in Aberdeen, but juvenile delin- 
quency also has received a very great check. Humanus. 

IHe Edinburph Mechatiici TtulUuiiou. — ^This is one of the 
right sort. It is an institution set on foot by the Workma Men 
themtelret. The President is a Silversmith ; the Yice-Prcsident, a 
Coach Painter ; the Treasurer, a Machine-Maker ; the Secretary, 
a Type-Founder ; the Committee consists of a Bookbinder, a 
Clerk, a Plumber, etc. In their prospectus they say : — 

A few Operatives, detirous of aadin^ another to the many 
agents of moral, socud, and intellectual improvement, resolved 
themselves into a body under the designation of ** The Ediit- 
BUROH Mechanics' Institution." 

The Committee of this infant Society, in presenting a Pro- 
spectus of its objects to their industrious brethren, fed that they 
have more cause for gratulation than apology. 

The schoolmaster is truly abroad ; the working classes are 
resolutely shaking off the ignorance, engendered apathy of ages, 
and, animated with hope, and sustained by self-reliance, are 
plantinf^ the standard of progress in every town and village in 
the nation. 

It is imperatively demanded of ns, that the working men of 
intclhMstniu Edinburgh shall not lag behind in the march of 
popular advancement. 

Private philanthropy has done much for us educationally; 
gratitude therefore demands that we should demonstrate to our 
mental benefactors, but more especially to onrMlvet, that we can 
do much /or otwMivti. 



We wish to prove that philanthropists have not lalxmred in 
vain to elevate the workman, and that one of the most glorious 
lessons tliey have taught him is self-reliance. 

It is anticipated that the Mechanics* will ultimately become to 
the operative classes what the Philosophical Institution is to the 
wealthier portion of our citizensi. As its energies and resonroes 
become developed, its sphere will commensnrately extend, until 
every stream of science and literature shall become, throngli it, 
tributaries to the great tide of human prmem. 

There is an impulse in the great heart of humanity at present 
animating and hurrving on the masses. They are shouting in 
the wilderness to the prophets of progress, " Prepare ye the 
way." They cry, " We are coming ; all that we require is 
direction ; " and men so animated will not long lack the means 
of lighting the lamp of intellectual life. 

Their terms are, for a quarter of twelve weeks, ]«.; for a 
full year, 4r. 4<f. Members are privileged to admit one friend, 
and Ladiet are especially desired to be pre^ui. They propone 
to do all that sucn instiiutions can do for the P^iple, and will 
thankfhlly receive donations of books. Bravo ! Working Mrn 
of Edinburgh ! you are proving all that we said last vt^ of 
the People, and People's Colleget. Let us bear more about von, 
and the whole public shall hear it, and be sure otliers will follow 
your example. Wc have seldom read so eloquent and truly 
noble a composition, as tlie Introductory Address of the Presi- 
dent, John Cowie, a working silversmith. The sentiments on 
women we shall take the very first opportunity of making known 
to the readers of this Journal. The whole aiddrcss is a urillKuit 
proof of what education is doing for the people. 

Anii-Endo9ure JssoeiafioH. — We are glad to learn that this 
Association commences the New Year free from dcljts, and pro- 
puses now to devote its funds to the purchase of a house a nd 
grounds for its bustuess purp<Mes ; and also to be open for other 
public purposes ; the profits thenoe accruing to Ije partly devoted 
to its mnintainance, and partly to a law fund, for asserting the 
right of ro.id wherever needed. The Association now meet^ at 
tlie great room of the Priwess Royals Circus Street, New Ilxmd, 
where a public meeting for discussion is held each ThnrMiny 
evening, after eight o'clock, admission free. The A^sociatina 
proposes also to engage lecturers to advocate its views, as regards 
Keeping open paths, public places, and other olrjeets connected 
witii the general healtli and conrcnicnce. 

The HttfchtHsom and f he American priffudiee agmnii eoltnrr. — 
Wc learn by an American paper that our valued friends the 
Hutchinsons have been singing in Philadelphia, and in t)ib 
city of William Penn have been compelled by the mayor to f^xr. 
up their room, and leave the place, becanse they tmin^edpufAlc 
opinion, by sin^ng Anti-Slavery songs, and persisted against »fl 
remonstrance in admitting people of colour to their conce r ts. 
We honour their stead&st principle. 

Madame Laffarye, — We have to record another of those 
odious instances of inflated romanticism and misdirected sym- 

Sathy and enthusiasm, which have so often disgnurd the woo- 
er-loving Parisians, and in which great portions of the English 
iiublic have so often taken a conspictions part. Why are we 
loaxed with the disgusting nonsense about the elegant affecta- 
tions and pampered vanity of this poironing lady P 
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THE LOVER. 

FBOM THE QEKMAN OF nEimUCH TOSS. 

Thb maiden with brown eyes and hair 

Came o'er the dewy meadows ; 
The nightingales were singing clear. 

Among the evening shadows. 
I saw and heard her stepping free ; 
She passed like sunshine o'er the lea ; 
I saw she was the girl for me ! 

Her skirts were lifted from the dew ; 

Her boddice fitted tightly ; 
Her plaited hair, her apron blue, 

The night-breeze wafted lightly : 
Her stockings white, as white could be ; 
Said I, that maiden fair to sec 
Is just the very girl for me ! 

The brindled cow her call obeyed. 
Came all the meadows thorough ; 

And as she milked, said I, ** Sweet maid, 
God shield thee from all sorrow ! " 

She looked with eyes so bright and free ; 

Said I, she is the girl for me ; 

She shall my heart's beloved be ! 

Her eyes they seemed to answer " Yes ; ** 
My heart with love was gushing; 

And I contrived my lips to prcfis 
Upon her warm cheek, bluithing, 

That blushing check, so fresh to see I 

Said I, this maiden, fair and free, 

She is the very girl lor me I 

I helped her over hedge and stile, 

With frothy milk-pail laden ; 
And sang to scare the goblinn vile 

That might afTrighi the maiden ; 
For now 'twsA dark by bush and tree ; 
And said I, " maiden dear tome, 
Wilt thou my heart's beloved bel" 

— " Wherefore so late ] " her mother cried. 
In wrath her daughter viewing. 

'* Soft, gentle mother ! " I replied, 
" Thy daughter I've been wooing I 

Give thy couHcnt — then bless'd are we ! 

Sweet mother, give consent, for she 

Is willing my l>elovod to be ! " 

Mart Howitt. 



A WINTER PICTURE. 

FOO. 

Dampkkss and gloom prevail; the air is still ; 
With myriad crystal drops the hedge-row thorn 
Glitters and drips;— with silvery dew the lawn. 
I 'tempt not now the cloud-enveloped hill ; 
Yet hazy clouds my valley-path surround. 
The wild fowl crie« upon the sedgy mere : 
I see it not In motion, yet I hear 
Of splashing wings and trailing feet the sound. 
Gigantic seems each dim-discovered thing — 
The crag — the bare and many-branched tree — 
The rook that slowly sails past on the wing — 
The stalking clown— the cattle on the lea. 
And human voices, sent I know not whence. 
Ring through this veil of shadow deep and dense. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 



BT WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.E.6. 

I. — Iktroductoby. 

The present age is pre-eminently distinguished, not 
only for the advance which is being made in CVC17 
department of Science, but for the extension of the 
applications of scientific knowledge to the benefit of 
mankind, through the useful Arts. Of this fact, every 
day's experience furnishes abundant evidence. Among 
the earliest of the gifts of modem science was the Stenm- 
engine. There are many yet living who can remember 
the time when the ever-changing winds, the precarious 
flow of the falling stream, and the accumulated power 
of toiling beasts, constituted the only means of giving 
motion to the stones which ground their com, to the 
hammer which forged their iron, or to the mill which 
spun their thread. In those days, the power-loom and 
the printing-machine were not in existence; and even 
if they had been invented and brought to perfection, 
they could not have been worked so as to affonl 
clothing to the bodies, and food to the minds, of the 
millions which now profit by them, for want of now* r 
always to be had precisely when it was wanted, and 
Wtere it was wanted, — liable neither to drop like the 
wind, nor to be dried-up like the water-course, and not 
requiring to be maintained at the enormous expen/^ 
which the labour of animals involves. Alike restricted 
were the means of transit over earth and sea. The land 
traveller, however urgent his needs, could not attain 
any greater rapidity than the speed of horses could 
afford ; and the mariner was obliged to trust his bark 
to the uncontrolled and unaided force of the winds and 
waves, and was liable to be delayed by the calm, or to 
be driven from his course by adverse gales. 

The generation not yet in its decline beheld the 
application of steam to the purposes of navigation ; and 
we have seen in our own day the extension of tlijs 
wonderful power from the river-boat and coasting-vessel, 
to the gigantic ship dcstine<l to traverse the widest 
seas, and to carry European civilization to the rcmotet^t 
shores.^ From about the same period may be dated 
the introduction of the Ocu^-Uimp into our cities ; and 
we who are not sufiicicntly advanced in years to 
remember that event, can only realize to ourselves the 
condition of our streets when as yet gas was not, by 
transferring ourselves to some remote country-town, 
whose " darkness visible " Btill remains unillumined by 
the torch of science, reminding us that even the greateA 
and most obvious improvements need time and well- 
directed labour for their universal diffusion. The 
schoolboy, not yet emerged from his pupilage, remembers 
how, in his earlier years, when as yet a solitary Railvcrty 
gave evidence to the world of what might he, he expended 
a long and weary day (or it might be more) in his half- 
yearly journeys, now accomplished in one-fourth of the 
time. And we are ourselves even now witnessing the 
extension of that wondrous method of communication, 
realizing alike the fictions of Eastern tale, and the most 
enthusiastic dreams of the Philof^opher " who hopes all 
things not impossible ;*' which count itutes, perhapci, the 
most remarkable of all the gifts which science has yet 



(1) Thp visit of TIpt Majesty** steam ship, Plilfgfthon, to the 
coast of Borneo, in 1842, to co-opemtc with Mr. Brooke in hi» 
pnlijrhtened attompls to improve the condition of that remark- 
able island, by the suppression of piracy, and the snbstitntion of 
njfriculttiral and commercial pursuits, may be regarded a^ no 
unimportant era in the history of mankind ; beinjr,aa we believe, 
the first occasion on which a atcam-ship has been employed for 
any other purpose than commerce or warfare. 



made to the humaii race, and one ▼hose inflacnce upon 
their weUare it is impossible yet even faintly to shaaow 
forth. The Electric Telegraph — which may link together 
the remotest comers, not merely of a kingdom, but of 
a continent — ^which may bring India and China into 
" speaking distance " of London and Paris — ^and which 
may even be made to bridge over the ocean that sepa- 
rates the Old World from the New — is but ane applica- 
tion of a powerful agent, whose existence is co-extenaive 
with that of matter itself, and whose applications to the 
arts of life, rapidly as they are eren now being developed, 
are probably as yet completely in their infancy. 

Now it is to be obserred, that the powers thug 
developed by the aid of science have created new 
methods in every department of the arts into which 
they have been introduced ; and so well aware are the 
intelligent artizan and the manufacturer of their depen- 
dence upon men of science for the continued improve- 
ment of their operations, that Physics and Chemistry 
(the branches of knowledge which embrace the proper- 
tics of all material objects not alive) are now pursued 
with avidity by many, who intend to devote themselves 
exclusively to their practical applications, leaving it to 
othens to grapple with those higher quentions of which 
the philosophy of these sciences is made up. 

No one, we suppose, would now be foolhardy enough 
to dispute the immense advantages which we derive 
from the steam-engine, the gas-lamp, the railway, and 
the electric telegraph ; for these advantages are self- 
evident, and commanding enough to bear down all oppo- 
sition, except in cases where personal interest is 
supped to be directly involved. But each of these 
inventions has been resisted in its early stage by a 
powerful phalanx of objectors ; who have urged, first, 
that the invention is impracticable; and, secondly, 
(when driven from that ground) that it is useless, because 
incapable of being profitably carried out on a large 
scale. A short experience, however, was sufficient to 
demonstrate the futility of all such opposition ; and we 
can now only wonder that it was ever offered. The 
great secret of the universal appreciation of these gifts, 
lies in the obvious and palpable benefits we derive from 
! them ; and in the utter impossibility of obtaining the 
I same results by any other means whatever. 

But there are other departments of science whose 
progress has been more gradual, though not less 
certain; and whose applicability to the benefit of 
mankind is liilly as important, though, at first sight, 
less sure (and apparent. This is particularly the case 
with the science of Ph^fiiology; which, in its most 
extended sense (and it is In this sense that we shall 
use the term) embraces all the phenomena attending the 
development and growth of living beings of ever>' 
description, the maintenance of their health and activity, 
their liability to disease and decay, and their final 
death and decomposition. Numl)erless as are the appli- 
cations to the wel&re of mankind, of which the ascer- 
tained principles of this science are capable, they are 
very slow in making their way to public estimation ; 
the prejudices which deny, and the indolence which 
slights their value, being not easily overcome by an 
appeal to the recognized bcnefitM derived from their 
introduction, even when these benefits arc the most 
obvious. Take, for example, the case of vaccination. 
By the perseveringlrcscarches of Jenner it was estab- 
lished as a scientific truth, that the propagation of the 
Cow-pox to the human race was sufficient to render 
comparatively mild, if not totally to cxtingruish, the 
terrible pestilence which brought* death, blindness, 
or disfigurement, to a large proportion of the children 
annually bom in almost every civilized country.^ Yet 



this discovery was received with every kind of opposition, 
and even of abuse, from the educated classes ; and 
naurally found but little favour with those whose low 
degree of general enlightenment still less prepared 
them for a departure from their previous usages. When 
attempts were made to raise the popular cry against 
cow-pox as a beastly disease ; and when the teachers of 
religion denounced the vengeance of the Almighty 
upon those who impiously endeavoured to interfere with 
Jlis dealings, by destroying the scourge which He saw 
fit to employ as His instrument of punishment; it is 
not wonderful that the public mind should be slow to 
be cominced of the preservative efficacy of vaccination, 
and even when convinced, should hesitate in freely 
taking advantage of it. And the public incredulity 
seemed further warranted by this circumstance ; that 
cases occurred every here and there, in which vaccination 
seemed to fail, either partially or completely, in im- 
parting its promised protection. Such crises have 
continued to present themselves from time to time ; in 
some of them, the cause of failure has been clearly 
attributable to the imperfection of the vaccination ; 
whilst, in others, no such explanation has seemed admis- 
sible, and the attack of small-pox in its severer form 
must be laid to the account of some peculiar state of 
constitution in the individual, which is about the same 
as saying, that we know nothing of the cause of it. 
Notwithstanding, however, these occasional failures, 
the fact of the general protecting power of vaccination 
against small-pox is now too well established upon the 
broad basis of universjil experience, to admit of being 
gainsaid by any one not fenced round with an impene- 
trable wall of prejudice or ignorance ; and the traces of 
the feelings with which it was formerly regarded are 
only now occassional ly to be encountered amongst a 
few old women, whose minds have remained in pre- 
cisely the condition in which they were some fifty 
years ago, — neither steam, gas, railways, nor the electric 
telegraph, having disturbed their conviction of the 
impossibility of a change for the better. 

We have adverted to this subject — now generally 
clas.sed among the bygones (so simple and matter-of- 
course an idea is it that our children should be vacci- 
nated)— because we may learn a most important lesson 
from it in rcprard to the reception of oilier improve- 
ments, which the scientific physiologist points out as 
conducive to the welfare of mankind. And this more 
especially, because in the majority of cases these im- 
provements do not involve the substitution of new 
methods for old ones ; but require merely a small amount 
of alteration, and in some cases a change so slight, that 
it is resisted merely because it is so trifling ;— just as 
the Syrian prince objected to bathe seven times in the 
Jordan at the command of Elitiha, not because he dis- 
trusted the power of the prophet t^> cure him of his 
leprosy, but because he deemed the method too simple 
and unostentatious. Now, those who po.s.eefi8 much 
experience of human nature well know, tiiat Naaman's 
feelincrs on this point would find an echo in the hearts 
of ninety-nine out of every hundred people of the 
present day; and that the more slight the alteration 
required for the most important practical benefit, the 
le«s chance ha.** it of l>eing generally adopted, until its 
effcctfl are so obvious that conviction can no longer be 
resl!<ted. And even when the reason admits all that is 
urged, the tyranny of habit and of iTHlulenco is such, 
that the old course is still pursued : and the enlight- 
ened philanthropist, who has ppent his time and labour 
in endeavouring to benefit his humbler brethren, finds 
that his time and labour have been bestowed almost in 



vain. 



( I ) By the iTCf nt inquiries of MrColey, it has Iron asoertaincd 
th.at the harmless cow-poi is in n^ality the vinilfiit Rinnll-pox 
rendered iunoceot by pa8!»ing through the system of the cow. I 



If we look around, with the advantagrc of but a very 
small amount of knowledire .is to the conditions on 
which the presen-ation of health and the proloni;iiti(yn 
of life are dependent, we are at once struck wiih the 
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utter neglect of those conditionii which is prer&lent 
among the masses of the people, and the continual dis- 
regard to them which is manifested by many whose 
example ought to be the means of directing general 
attention to their importance. In fact, it would almost 
seem as if the bodies of men in general were supposed 
to be as invulnerable as that of Achilles ; — to bo neces- 
sarily subject, from their inherent constitution, to a 
certain measure of disease which no foresighted pru- 
dence could avoid, and to be liable to death at a certain 
period, which no art could defer; the only adverse 
circumstances to which they are liable being some 
unlooked-for accident, or some epidemic disorder, 
which may carry them off before their allotted time, 
like the poisoned arrow which caused the death of the 
hero by penetrating his unprotected heel. We do not 
mean that any persons possessing common sense would 
confess their belief in such a doctrine ; and we may be 
told that the very existence of the medical profc:<sion, 
and the eagerness with which their assistance is sought 
when illness attacks the frame, give a practical denial 
to the idea of its prevalence. But we assert that man- 
kind in general, in their every-day life, act as if this 
was their belief; the simplest precautions being neg- 
lected, the^ best-ascertained laws being defied, the 
most constant warnings being unnoticed. We have 
heard it stated by those who have had much experience 
in the great works of various kinds incidental to the 
development of the railway system, that nine-tenths of 
the accidents which have occurred during their con- 
struction have been fairly attributable to the careless- 
ness and foolhardiness of the labourers. One most 
striking example of this occurred on the Bristol and 
Gloucester line. An explosion of gunpowder took 
place near the Wickwar tuunel, by which several 
persons were killed ; and it came out, in the subse- 
quent inquest, that for several weeks this stock of 
gunpowder had been kept in a leathern bag, in the 
blacksmith's workshop, which was at last blown to 
pieces by its ignition by a spark from his anvil ! Now 
there can be few who would not condemn aa not only 
most absurd, but also most culpable, the conduct of those 
who first placed it there, and subsequently allowed it 
to remain, in the confidence (as it would seem) that, 
because no accident had happened, it mijs^ht be con- 
sidered safe; in fact, we should v.ith difficulty find 
words to express our sense of i?uch a proceeding, which 
can scarcely be surpas^ied by the absurdities of Mahom- 
medan fatalism. And yet, through the ignorance of 
some, and the callous negligence of others who are 
better informed, the masses of our population are living 
under circumstances in which serious injury to health, 
and a considerable reduction in the length of life, are 
as much to be anticipated as the fatal explosion at 
Wickwar: and those who countenance the prc55cnt 
system, with a knowledp^c of its evils, or who simply 
withhold their assistance from the endeavour to eradi- 
cate them, appear to us to be incurring nearly the same 
culpability with those who there knowingly and volun- 
tarily exposed a number of their fellow-creatures to the 
imminent risk of loss of life or limV». 

If we seek to know why such ignorance and careless- 
ness prevail, we shall have to search pretty deeply for 
the causes. One of the most obvious is the almost entire 
exclusion of instruction with regard to the bodily con- 
stitution of man, and the means of presenting health, 
from our systems of education, both for rich and poor. 
One would have thought that such knowledge would be 
that most eagerly sought, and most readily communi- 
cated. Until of late years, however, it has been con- ! 
fined to a few ; and those few were l)y no means aware 
of its practical importance. The scientific physiologist 
could discourse learnedly of the nature of respiration; 
he could tell how many cu]*ic feet of air per day are 
required for this process; aud he could show that 



speedy death is the refiult of its Buspension. Bat he 
.could not have ventured to assert that, which ead 
experience proves to be the truth — that a taint in the 
air we habitually breathe, so slight as to pass unnoticed 
when habit has inured us to it, is the sure foundation 
of disease, and certainly leads to the loss of many 
years, not merely of health, but of life. Such state- 
ments would not have been iustificd by the results of 
single experiments conducted in the laboratoiy; and 
if put forth as scientific facts, they would have been 
treated with that incredulity which commonly attends 
the proclamation of disagreeable truths ; the direct 
negative being supposed to be proved by the numerous 
eases always producible of individuals living in health, 
and attaining longevity, in the very circumstances 
which are represented as so pernicious. But they are 
now capable of being established by the melancholy 
results of those experiments, which have been long 
going on upon a grand scale in our large towns ; 
seeming as if they had been devised for the express 
purpose of ascertaining, how much impurity may be 
introduced into the air breathed by human beings 
without immediately destroying life, what is the 
smallest amount of food upon which their existence 
may be prolonged, what degree of cold and nakedness 
may be borne, and, in short, how far the vitality of the 
human body can resist the destructive influence of the 
continued deprivation of all that is needed for its phy- 
sical wants. 

It is to recent Statistical inquiries that we arc 
indebted for the proof of what the Physiologist conUi 
before have only surmised as a probable result of the 
continued operation of such evil influences. And the 
scientific man, therefore, has now aright to come before 
his less-instructed fellows, with the boldness inspired 
by thorough conviction, and the earnestness resulting 
from the deep feeling of the vast importance of the 
truths which he has to enunciate. He has to show 
them that the Creator has given to the body a certain 
constitution ; that he has made it to consist of nume- 
rous parts, each having its appropriate office; that the 
mutual working-together of these parts is essential to 
the well-being of the whole, and that any disturbuice 
in the actions of any one must necessarily influence the 
rest. The physiologist has further to show that the 
first development and the continued maintenance of 
the body are entirely dependent upon the influence 
which it derives from certain external agents, sndi as 
heat, light, and electricity ; upon the materials which 
it draws from the various articles used as food; and 
upon the constant removal of the products of its waste 
or decay, which should be carried oflT by the atmosphere, 
or discharged by the water, of which a free and oopioa.<« 
supply are alike requisite for the maintenance of 
health. He may go further, and show how a beneficent 
Creator has placed the being whose existence depends 
upon all these conditions, in a world adapted in cYery 
particular to afibrd them ; but how the ignorance and 
perverseness of Man has caused him to run counter to 
the arrangements of Providence, and to violate in cver^- 
particular the conditions which have been assigned, for 
good and wise purposes, as the law of his physical 
being. Nor will it be beyond his province to *point 
out the intimate connexion between mind and body; to 
Fhow how physical depression is intimately allied with 
mental and moral degradation : and to call upon those 
who aim at the development of all the higher and 
nobler powera of their race, to give their first attention 
to the spread of that knowledge of the Constitution of 
Man which must be at the foundation of every effort 
for the improvement of the mapses of civilized society. 
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TOE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN; 

Being a Karrative of Vie extraordinary hfiUucination 
of GoTTUiB EiKHALTKB, allas Baoul Cboc, a native 
of Towr9 ; carefully ahstracUd from the Rechtafiille of 
Uu Law Courts of Wittenberg, and compared with 
the Report made by the Committee qf Savons to the 
Frtndi Academy qjf Sciences. 

BY n. H. HOBXK. 



It » oar icmi-b«rharott8 Code of Laws that make* Heroes of 
rtilgsr feUmt^ by exciting the imaguiatioii, and calling forth 
syiDpatnj and pity for a poor wretch about to become the prin- 
ap«l performer in a public Strangling Show. The Law, is the 
Nrwgmte dramatist ; the scaffold, ia the stage ; the whole mixed 
pnblMc, is the aadience ; and ** the moral" is, in its most exten- 
•ive inflyenoe, that there is something great in a man who is 
hanged. — B. h. h. 



Ib the neighbourhood of Pay St. Osticn, a small 
obacare town of Languedoc, a murder waa commitled 
about nine years since upon a labouring maD, named 
Jacques Koalin, as he was returning homeward from 
his work. He was killed by a shot from the road-side, 
ike bullet passing quite through his body. He had a 
little money about him, and an old silver medal or 
decoration, both of which were found upon his person, 
and there was no appearance of any attempt having 
been made to rob him ; so that the private malice of 
a ime unknown 'enemy Beemed to be the only cause to 
which his murder could be attributed. Jacques Moulin, 
however, was well known to be a most peaceful and 
inoffensive man, who was generally indeed considered 
to be of rather an imbecile character, and not at all 
likely io provoke the hostility of any one. It was more 
prolMhble, therefore, that he was shot, by mistake, for 
Homebody elie. Bat whatever the motive of the assassin, 
he bad aaocessfally effected his escape. An old man, 
with a wooden leg, who had formerly been a soldier, 
and served in Italy under Napoleon, was witness of the 
•angutnaiy occurrence. He said he was seated on a 
b«iik, near the entrance of the town, resting himself; 
there was a hedge close behind him, and a ball had 
been fired right through this hedge. Deceased cried 
out, ** Oh, man Dieu, jHmrquoi r and instantly fell. 
ThiA was all witness knew of the matter. He got 
up a» &si as he could, when he saw the man fall in the 
road, and looked over the hedge, and in all directions, 
thiaking he should see the assassin making off, but he 
oraM not obtain the least glimpse of him. Being 
unable to lift the body out of the road, he sat himself 
down again, to watch it till somebody passed that way. 
Two labonrera shortly appeared, to wnom he related 
what had happened. The police exerted themselves, 
but could obtain no clue to the discovery of the mur- 
derer. The unfortunate man was buried, and the affair 
«uon lost its interest. 

Three weeks afterwards, as Auguste Vivier, a manu- 
Csrturer of artificial flowers, was on the road from St. 
ij^rraise] to Clermont, he stopped at a little auberge 
oo th« way-side, to obtain some refi>Mhmcnt. He had 
■carrely sat there ten minutes, when he was shot. The 
report soanded quite close to the auberge. Several 
people instantly ran out, and found Auguste Vivier 
lying with his face upon the ground, having fallen 
furwards from the liench upon which he was sitting. 
They lifted him op, and found he was quite dead. By 
a •trmage eoincidence, the only witness was the same 
old •oldier with the wooden leg, who, being on his way 
to St, Otrmue, had stopped there for some refreshment. 
He fUtCed that deceaaea and himself were sitting on 



opposite benches; that there was a garden paling close 
behind deceased's back, and two elder trees, ilic boughs 
of which extended nearly over both their heads ; that 
somebody had fired a gun from behind the garden 
paling; and that deceased immediately fell forwards, 
with his face upon the ground. AVitncss saw^ the 
smoke coming out of the middle of his back ; could not 
say for certain, if it was a gun or a pistol ; thought, 
from the report, that it must be a large gun — a gun of 
the kind used to kill wild-fowl. He was too infirm to 
pursue the perpetrator of the deed ; and all he could 
do on seeing the man fall, was to call out for help. 

But who was the assassin 1 and by what means had he 
effected his escape] Auguste Vivier had had a violent 
altercation, some time previously, with a gardener of 
Clermont, on the merit of their respective vocations, in 
which deceased had come off victor, and bestowed 
various epithets of contempt upon his opponent, as a 
mere digger of earth and sower of seeds. The gardener 
was immediately arrested, and a most ngid investigation 
was instituted. Nothing, however,' could be proved 
against him, and he was acquitted. 

This occurrence became the subject of much dis- 
cussion for many leagues round, and was only just 
beginning to pass away, when a third murder, under 
equally mysterious circumstances, was committed in 
the neighbouring province of Guienne. A silversmith of 
Lausanne was shot while amusing himself with angling 
in a little boat on the Qaronne. He was alone in the 
boat at the time ; and the only witness of the murder 
was the some old soldier with the wooden leg, who was 
sitting upon the bank, reading, when the shot was fired. 
The deceased himself made this statement before he 
died. He did not lose his senses on receiving the phot ; 
but, pressing one hand to his side, looked all round for 
the assassin ; but he could see no one except an old 
man upon the river's bank, who was reading a book. 

Upon such very suspicious circumstances, rendered 
trebly so by the previous nmrdcrs, the old soldier was, 
of course, arrested. His person was imnicdiutcly (sub- 
jected to the most rigid search. Nothing was found 
upon him but a book, a tobacco pouch, two francs, and 
five centimes. lie gave his name Amande Giraud ; 
described himself as having served in the campaigns of 
Italy and Austria, in 1S05; that he was in Souk's 
division, whose life ho had saved at the battle of Auster- 
litz, upon which occasion he had lost bis right leg, and 
had received a pension from Marshal Soult ever since ; 
that he hjid married late in life; that his wife was 
dead ; and that he was now on his way to Bourdeanx, 
to see his little son, who was at school there. He 
stated himself to be in the sixtieth year of his age. He 
was a meagre, weather-beaten man, with a sallow com- 
plexion, and a thoughtful expression of countenance. 
He had received some education, and appeared to have 
naturally a philosophic turn of mind ; as, indeed, the 
book found upon nim would seem to indicate, which 
was the translation of an English work by an author of 
the highest rank in statistical calculations. Application 
was made to Marshal Soult, who corroborated the state- 
ment of Amande Giraud; adding that he had been a 
brave and honest soldier, and the gallant Marshal 
believed him to be quite incapable of any acts of base- 
ness or mystery. Inquiries were also made by the 
gens-d'armerie of Bourdeaux concerning the little son 
of Amande Giraud, though for some time without 
effect, as no boy of that name was to be found at any of 
the schools. A boy, however, of that name had been 
for a short time at one of the pauper schools, and was 
eventually traced to a little disreputable hhop in the 
suburbs, where he filled the post of shoe-black and 
errand-boy. The old soldier was informed of this 
circumstance, at which he was very much shocked. 
Nothing criminal, however, could \ye proved against 
him; he was accordingly set at liberty, and a few 
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francs were awarded him by the Court, to enable him 
to pursue his way comfortably to Bourdeaux. 

On the 15th o£ August, 1836, an Eaglish family, 
named Slcwart, arrived at the principal hotel of Godes- 
bcrg, on the Rhine, bringing with them a Prussian 
valet and an English lady's maid. Between this valet 
and tlie lady's maid there had been a love affair, and a 
marriage had been contemplated. Recently, however, 
the 3'oung woman, having made some discoveries in the 
character of the valet which Ttere not at all to her 
mind, had broken off the match. On the evening of 
their arrival at Godesberg, they were seen walking 
together on the loni?, straight road, with apple treea 
growing on each side, which leads to Rolaudseck. 
About half-past nine o'clock, or a quarter to ten, the 
valet returned alone, looking very pale. He said he 
knew nothing of Jane Simpson. The family of Mr. 
Stewart w^ere all very much surprised and distressed at 
her absence. Next morning, about daybreak, her body 
was discovered near the foot of one of the apple trees. 
There was the mark of a bullet wound in her right side. 
She appeared to have been dead some hours. Several 
articles of jewellery, and a little money, were found 
upon her. She had not been robbed. The valet was 
arrested, and tried for the murder. He endeavoured to 
trump up a story about Jane Simpson asking him to 
throw a large stone up into one of the trees on the 
road>sidc; that he had in vain assured her the apples 
were of a wild kind, quite unfit to cat ; that she had 
made him look for stones to throw up ; and that, while 
he was thus occupied at a little distance, a shot had 
been fired from one of the fields beyond the trees ; that 
he saw Jane Simpson fall, and fearing he should be 
accused of her murder, he had made the best of his way 
back. The effect of this preposterous story, as may be 
supposed, had the worst influence upon the minds of 
his judges. Appearances were too strong against him ; 
he was fouqd guilty, and executed at Cologne, August 
27th, in the presence of an immense concourse of 
people, among whom were a g^reat many of the English 
residents and visitors. 

Mr. Stewart and his family were, of course, extremely 
pained by these occurrences, and would have departed 
instantly on their intended journey to Berlin, but that 
the health of Mrs. Stewart had been seriously affected, 
and a brief delay was ordered by her physicians. On 
the 3d of September, being the first day of her con- 
valescence, Bhe was persuaded by Mr. Stewart to make 
a little excursion in the vicinity: they, accordingly, 
took a drive for a mile or two, and then, alighting, they 
proceeded to ascend the wooded mount leading up to 
llolandsbogen. Mrs Stewart was too weak to ascend 
above half way ; she therefore remained with a German 
lady's maid, whom she had just engaged, reclining on 
the grass at the foot of some dwarf trees which thickly 
line the narrow ascent, while Mr. Stewart and the resit 
of the party continued their way up the mount. Mr. 
Stewart was accompanied by a favourite dog. They 
gained the summit ; and pa^^sing under the ruined arch, 
with its overgrowth of wild shrubs and hanging weeds, 
two of the children remained jumping up to catch at 
these wild festoons, while the othcw advanced to the 
edi^e of the small bu!«hy level at top, and looked down 
upon the lovely scenery of the Rhine below. M'hile they 
were thus employed, they heard the report of a 
gun from the woods beneath, and presently after, a 
cry. The recollection of the recent tragical events 
flashed upon Mr. Stewart's mind, and, full of alarm, he 
in^itantly hurried down. He was preceded by the dog, 
barking with all his might. They found Mrs. Stewart 
in the spot where they had left her. She had fainted, 
and her maid was endeavouring to restore her. This 
was at last accomplished. A shot had been fired at her, 
by which she had narrowly escaped being killed, the 
ball having cut away one side of her bonnet. It had also 



wounded her maid in the arm. • Mr. Stewart, his son, 
and a gentleman who was of the party, immediAtely 
proceeded to search the bushes and woods in ail di- 
rections. It was without effect ; and they were about 
to return to the carriage, when the dog made a sudden 
dart round a comer of the thicket below, and continued 
to bark at something he had discovered. Mr. Stewart 
and the others hurried to the spot ; but the solo object 
of the dog's excitement was merely an old man with a 
wooden leg, who was sitting under a tree, readings a 
book. He looked up calmly as they appeared, and 
smiled at the dog's continued barking. The old man 
said he had seen nobody. Finding no sign or trace of 
the miscreant, Mr. Stewart was about to return ; on 
second thoughts, however, they desired the man to 
accompany Uiom, as perhaps he might know more 
than he chose to communicate. He rose and followed 
them without hesitation. An officer of the police was 
passing just as they reached the high road ; and the 
diabolical attempt having been communicated to him, 
he appeared to consider the nature of the circumstance 
required that he should take the old man into custody 
for examination. 

. The name of the man was Gottlieb Einhalter. He 
had served in the German campaign of 1812 and 1813 ; 
and had lost his leg at the battle of Leipzic He 
showed a paper, written by a non-commissioned oiBcer, 
to this effect. This ofiicer was long since dead. Gott- 
lieb Einhalter maintained himself by attending fairs 
and markets, where he made himself useful as an 
accountant and calculator. He was found to write 
pretty well, and possessed some knowledge of figures, 
lie had a clever, self-taught method of making calcula- 
tions. The book found in his possession appeared to 
indicate a certain pleasure in numerical estimates, with 
which it abounded. It was a work of grave absurdity, 
and had evidently been much studied, as it was in a 
dog's-eared and dirty condition. No fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, or any weapon of offence, were discovered upon 
him ; and after some further examination and deten- 
tion, he was liberated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stewart forthwith departed on their 
route for Dresden and Berlin, but too anxious to escape 
from a place where they appeared to be the marked 
objects of some secret assassin, though from what cause 
they were totally at a loss to conjecture. Moreover, 
such a thing as a murder, or any attempt of the kind, 
was previously unknown in the neighbourhood. It 
wa.s, m fact, a most untoward event for Godesberg, as it 
occasioned many other English visitors to leave abruptly, 
some proceeding on their tour up the Rhine» oUiers 
returning straight to England. 

Early in the month of March, 1838, two years after 
the date of the occurrences just recorded, a short, 
square-built man, in a peasant's blouse, with a pipe in 
his mouth, and his cap set far back upon his head, &o 
that the peak stuck almost upright from his forehead, 
was observed about the dusk of evening U> continue 
walking up and down the one principal street of Wit- 
tenberg, staring about him anxiously on all sides. He 
was obviously waiting for somebody. Nothing" was 
thought of this at the time; but it was subsequently 
remembered in the evidence before the court. After a 
time, the University clock struck nine, and the man 
went away. There is a large dyke at SVittcnberg, the 
use of which is to defend the town from the inundations 
of the Elbe ; and on the borders of this dyke the same 
man appeared at ten o'clock on the same night. He 
stood looking into the dyke, as if in deep thought. 
Presently he was joined by another short and rather 
heavy figure, also in the blouse of a peasant of Upper 
Saxony; and they both stood, side by side, looking 
into the dyke. They appeared to be conversing together 
in an under tone. In the course of a few minutes they 
were joined by a tall, commanding figure, in a lon£^ 
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cloak, wearing a broad-brimmod hat vith a high- 
puLnied crown, and a Kmall plume, or wing, of black 
feathem at one side. His deportment was stately, and 
hifl air and gesticulations were those of lofty rank and 
dignified authority. Ue placed himself between the 
two short, thick-set peasants, and all three continued to 
stand, f^taring down into the dyke. Not that the dyke 
wa« likely to form the subject of their contemplations^ 
but this was the appearance the group presented in the 
inurk3' shades of night. Presently the gesticulations of 
ozie of the peasants showed that something important 
was in discn^ion. They wero answered by the tall, 
commanding fignre in the long cloak ; but, almost 
immediately after, the man on his left adroitly lifted 
op one foot, and, without being perceived by the man 
on the other side, gave the tall, commanding fignre a 
kharp kick behind, »omewhcrc about the middle of his 
long cloak. The lofty individual received the sudden 
hi at or warning, whichever it might be, without any 
external demonstration; and in a few minuter the 
conference was broken up, and all three departed in 
different directions. 

The ni^'ht posted with that quietude which in usual 
(except when it is disturbed by the strcct-chorusses of 
the atadentA of the University) in this town ; and from 
the mysterious meeting of the three individuals at the 
dyke, nothing, as il seemed, transpired. The iiicctiug 
was not. however, without its results. 

Next morning being the first day of the principal 
fair of Wittenberg, all the houses of public entertain- 
ment in the town were in preparation for the reception 
of Tin tors. At an early hour, and before the opening 
of the Hit, many iHsrsons from the suburbs and the 
country round aliout began to throng into the town. 
Coffee-shops and bcer-houscs were sooo in great request. 
In a back room of one of these coffee-houses sat three 
men in earnest con venation, while a tall and imposing 
figure, in a long, dark cloak, and wearing a high- 
crowned hat, with a feather in it, was standing alone, 
br an open window just out of sight, but in a listening 
attitude. One of the men now rose, and left the room ; 
the tall fignre outride immediately retreated from his 
poaltlon. Almost at the same moment the report of a 
gun or pistol was heard. Several ^lersons hurried into 
the room, and found one of the men had been shot. 
Hia eompanion was in such dismay that he had not 
even been able to take the pipe out of his moi\]Lh, and 
cmld only point to the open window. Everybody ran 
in the direction he pointed, and saw a tall figure in a 
cloak hurrying away. He was pursued and seized ; and 
being taken in charge by the police, he was searched, 
and a pistol was found concealed underneath his waist- 
c j«t, with one of his braces across the barrel. 

The companion of the man who had l>een shot, and 
the only witness of the deed, was an old man well 
known at fairs and markets as a calculator and go- 
t»ctween in bargain^i. He also as^^isted at times :\8 an 
interpreter, being able to speak French quite as well as 
(tennan. He had a wooden leg. His name was (}ott- 
lieb Kinhaltcr. Ho stated that a shot Lad been fired 
in at the window ; did not know by whom ; had heard 
the sound of feet running away. 

The tall man, in the dark cloak and high-crowned 
hat^ WAS a Tyrolej»e huckster, who had come to the fair 
t-> ftell handkerchiefs and ecarf:*, green and yellow tabi«' 
cloth«, and other bright-coloured cutlon aud woollen 
i*uodfl. He protested his entire innocence of any mnr- 
d*T(io« attempt upon Gu»tav Urimm ; and called the 
blcMed saintii to witness that he had never even thought 
of such a thing. As for the pistol found upon him, ho 
had bought it by the ad\ice of Gottlieb Kinhaltcr, the 
fVuMtirrarzt and calculator. Iking asked for what 
pirpoee, he confessed that it was to frighten Gu.stav 
Orimm GastaT Grimm and Nicolas Hoist were 
maaofiKtufera of linen; he had agreed with them to 



exchange goods, and to undersell everybody else in the 
fair by various devices. He had then, by the secret 
advice of Einhalter, entered into an under-bargain with 
Nicolas Hoist to defraud Qustav Grimm of the proceeds 
of their joint roguery. The pistol was only got to help 
this. It was true the pistol had no charge in it when 
found upon him ; but this was not becaubc he had fired 
it, but because it had not been loaded. The lock and 
barrel would show this ; as, in fact, had been already 
noticed by the police. 

In consequence of this statement, which, though not 
very clear, showed at least that roguery and mischief 
had been abundantly contemplated, Gottlieb Einhalter 
underwent a close examination. He was first searched. 
No fire-arms, ammunition, or weapon of offence, were 
found upon him. There was a book in French in his 
breast pocket, purporting to be the translation of an 
English work on population; a fevf fuvf-groschen pieces 
wero in his waistcoat pocket ; and in the pocket of his 
coat skirt were two letters; one in French, which 
seemed to relate to a remittance of money from Bour- 
deaux; and the other in German, which was a love- 
letter, written in very inflated language, and addressed 
to a putzmacherin (or dressmaker), who lived in the 
suburbs. Suspicious as were all the circumstances, 
nothing was elicited of a kind to show that he was an 
accomplice in the murderous act. The accusations 
of the Tyrolese huckster were in a great measure dis- 
credited; nor were the statements of Nicolas Hoist 
received as truth. Gottlieb Einhalter was, neverthe- 
less, detained in custody. 

(To be concluded next week.) 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

BY WILLIAM niNCXS, F.L.S. 

No. I. — The Winter Acokitb. 

Verv precious to the lovers of Nature are those few 
flowers which brave the severity of our winter months, 
and put forth their beauties at every interval between 
the frosts and snows of our rough and dreary seaFon. 
We can very well imagine the exquisite pleasure, 
after a Canadian winter has for months cut ofl* all 
communion with plants and flowers, of the sudden 
burst of vegetation, and the rapid progit«« and quick 
succession of reviving nature ; but we must confess a 
preference for our own more varj'ing climate, in which 
we are not obliged lor any long period to give up our 
interest in our gardens, and even in very harsh and 
chilling weather bome ntray blossom will peep forth — 

! often pushing from beneath the half-melted snow — to 
connect through all our mouths the blooming wreath 
of the circling year. 

It is a cheering sight, in January or Fcbmarj', as the 
particular season or situation may permit, to see the 
damp, rough ground opening to admit the pas«ige of 
the pretty modest floHcr we mean now to speak of, 
which rtoon expands itself fully, looking to the unin- 
stnictcd eye vumc thing like a dwarf buttercup— and 
in truth, it has a near relationship with that (aniiliar 

. favourite of our childhood, liut kt us cMiiuiuo it a 
little more clo>cly— and that we may do this to good 
purpos»c, a few iireliniinary remarks will be found um*1u1 
by those who are new to huih subuttx, or have not been 
led to a right method of t•(^n^i('.clin;: them. 

The flower is the rej'rodueti^c system of vegetables*. 

; Its parts are reducible to four ^.-ccupying succeFsivc 

' circles round a common centre, and all cun^istilllr of 
modifications of the leaf. The four circles arc, however, 



by no means all present in every flower, and each is 
occasionally multiplied, so that the yariety wc see in 
flowers may be referred almost entirely to the suppres- 
sion or deyelopment, the equal or unequal nourishment, 
(causing regularity or irregularity) and the comparative 
neameas or remoteness (leading to union or separation) 
of these parts. If we combine these circumstances with 
the peculiarities of surface, substance, and mode of 
folding in the bud, of each particular kind, and with the 
characteristic numbers in the circles, which, when not 
con<^ed by partial suppression, mark the two great 
divisions of the higher portion of the vegetable king- 
dom, we have the key to all the vast variety in the 
structure of flowers which calls forth so much admira- 
tion. From the simplest known form* in which but a 
single organ of one kind remains, to the instances 
which exhibit the greatest multiplication or composition 
of parts, we learn to view all in their relations to the 
others, and amidst apparent difierenccs to trace the real 
resemblances. 

The four principal circles consist of an outer leaf- 
like covering; an inner, generally more delicate and 
coloured, covering, also leaf-like in form ; a set of organs 
which aie the source of fertilization to the seed ; and a 
set of organs producing on their maigins the seeds 
themselves, which are the eggs of plants, and providing 
for their nourishment until they are ready for an inde- 
pendent existence. 

After this general description, in which technical 
terms have been entirely avoided, — since, though easily 
Learned and useful to the student, they are repulsive to 
those who merely seek a little general information, and 
they do not constitute the science, but are only a short- 
hand, convenientto those who pursue it, — every one will 
find it easy to understand the peculiarities of the flower 
of which wc are speaking. 

A ruffof g^en surrounds it, but is hardly a part of 
it. We might almost think that the flower-bud rises 
from the midst of an ordinary 1^ which is but slightly 
changed. It does not at all wrap round the flower to 
protect it, but spreads itself out just like the partitions 
of the lesuf where no flower occurs. The outer circle, 
which in bo many flowers is green, and of the substance 
of a leaf, here, though greenish at first, soon becomes 
bright yellow. There are six parts (in another known 
species eight) arising in fact from two imperfect circles 
of five eadi. The second circle, which in most flowers 
is the most conspicuous coloured and ornamental one, 
here consists of a set of low green cups, containing 
nectar, a peculiarity of structure which marks the 
Hellebores, and may be seen in the Christmas rose, and 
the common green Uellebore, as well as in the plant 
before us. 

These are exquisitely beautiful, and deserve careful 
examination. Who can see without admiration the 
provision thus stored up to supply the wants of the 
early wandering insect 1 Who can look upon the regu- 
larly formed two-lipped vessels, each filled with its 
sparkling self-produced drop, without feeling that there 
is here a gift for some creature, which chance has not 
bestowed, but which speaks to the heart of the intel- 
ligent observer, of a wise and beneficent Author of 
Nature) 

The third floral circle is in the case before us very 
much multiplied, generally reaching the number of from 
twenty to tnirty parts — little thread-like organs ter- 
minating in a pair of membranous cases, containing 
minute granules. In this tribe the cases turn their 
openings, which are vertical slits, outwards — an observa- 
tion which, minute as it seems, is not unworthy of 
attention. 

The remaining parts are the seed-bearing leaves, 
whichy in this flower, number six or eight, representing 
two circleo. 

The common form of the organ is to have its 



extremity lengthened out and glandular at the tip, 
whilst the germs are borne on tbo mai^gin of the trans- 
formed leaf which folds on itself, uniting at the edge — 
often the pressure allows but a single germ to come to 
perfection. It is very common for the several organs 
of this kind belonging to one flower to be combined by 
pressure from without into one mass, forming a com- 
pound seed-vessel : occasionally all but one are sup- 
pressed, in which case we have a single simple seed- 
vessel, such as in the pea-pod. 

In the case before us, all the parts of all the circles 
remain separate, which is chancteristlc of the great 
natural family to which it belongs ; but instead of the 
numerous, single-seeded, closely-fitting seed-vessels^ 
giving the idea of so many naked seeds, of many of its 
allies, our plant has six or eight pods, each with several 
seeds, thus showing itself to belong to the section of the 
Hellebores. Within each seed the infant germ, which 
is very minute, is enfolded in a fleshy substance, called, 
from a supposed resemblance in nature to the white of 
an egg, albumen, which is altogether wanting in many 
seeds, and of which the absence or presence is noted as 
of great importance. 

There is an undeiiground stem, from beneath which 
the root fibres proceed, swelled at the buds, and which 
increases so as to make the plant easy to introduce. The 
leaves rise out of the ground on their own peculiar 
stalks, and each consists of several pieces spread equally 
around a centre. It is a native of various parts of 
Europe, chiefly towards the South— as in France, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, and Italy. Few gardens are without 
it, and none ought to be ; since it is at the same time 
pretty in itself, easily procured, and, in the earliness of its 
flowering season, possesses a rare and much-prized charm. 

The Botanical name is EranHiis hyemalis. These 
Botanical names frighten away many persons from the 
study of flowers ; yet they are really a great assistance, 
and without them no one could acquire or retain a 
knowledge of any considerable number of plants. Com- 
mon vernacular names are often uncertain in their 
application, often merely local, of no use in communi- 
cating with foreigners, and of no assistance in connecting 
the particular species in our memories, with its lUlies, 
or euabling us to refer it to its place in a general sys- 
tem ; without which our best observations would be a 
mass of confusion, and we could hardly be said to have 
advanced a step in the knowledge of Nature. Bnglish 
names, if made precise enough to be of any use, become 
stiff and formal, and quite as difiicult as those which 
equally belong to all the world. The two names which 
we apply to an object, tell us the family to which it 
immediately belongs, and its own distinctive appellation. 

When the instructed Botanist hears the names we have 
announced, he remembers that EraiUhu is a small 
family, or to use the scientific term, a genvs, closely 
allied to Hdleborus, with which it agrees in its regular 
flower, and in its interior floral envelope or circle of 
petals assuming the form of honey-cups; whilst the 
green leafy circle under the flower, the fading and 
falling outer floral circle or calyx, and a little difference 
in the shape and arrangement of the seeds, are thought 
to justify its having a name of its own. 

The Hellebores with the Columbines, Larkspurs, and 
Monkshoods, form the tribe of the Helleboracess, which 
is one of the leading divisions of the great Natural order 
of .Banunculacea, including, with other fiunilies, thoj«e 
well-known ones, Clenvatis, Anemone, Banunculus, and 
Pa^oniu, 

All this, which occurs at once to the memory of the 
well-informed Botanist, is easily learned from books even 
by a beginner; and by taking the trouble to look over a 
few descriptions, and compare a few plates with living spe- 
cimens, he sees what is common to all the alliea, and fomu 
the conception of a distinct natural group with which the 
little subject of these remarks is thenceforth connected. 
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CHILDHOOD. 



BY QBOKOB S. PBILUPS. 



Ah, happy childhood f I look hack to thee 

With joj unspeakable. Through all the pain 

And Bafierance of thought's infinity 

Hayc thy bright yiflions hovered o'er my brain. 

Like pictures in the firmament of Heaven. 

And in the horrid sloughs of wild despair. 

And in the darkness that to doubt is given. 

Thy golden glory rushing, has burst Uirough the air, 

And kindled with fresh flames the altar fire. 

Long dead as ashes in my weary heart. 

Ah, happy childhood t Thou canst not expire ; 

Thy glorious dreams and images are part 

Of God's invisible, eternal life. 

Strange, mystic, wonderful, and wise art thou, 

If man could find thee out amid his strife. 

And read thy burning eyes, and thine immortal brow. 

Ah, hanpy childhood 1 Thou art ever free 

From tnc lad plight of unproductive years ; 

Thy temple is the cloistered canopy ; 

Thy anthems are the muftic of the spheres ; 

And thy young soul goes forth in storm and shine, 

Nor doubts the deep religion ; — but reposes. 

With sweet and holy trustfulness divine, 

In eveiy marvellous truth which nature's book discloses. 



No more I — I sing no more of childhood's dreams. 
Far reaching in the infinite profound; 
Its wild, deep insight of eternal themes. 
And purity which makes earth holy ground. 
And now, poor child, another loro is taught, 
And worldly reasonings stnpify thy brain. 
From wrapt unconsciousnes9 thou wak'st to Hiought, 
Whose fiery presence bums thy being like a pain. 

And thou must pass through many trying states; 

Through fires baptismal ere thou come to bliss ; 

Through gloomy realms, inhabited by fates. 

And lurid darkness, where the tempter is. 

And doubt and agony thy soul shalt tear, 

In the great shadow of the vale of death ; 

And thou shalt dwell in dungeons of despair. 

Till hope unlock the bars, and give thy spirit breath. 

Then Faith shall come, and lead thee by the hand 

Into the temple of the holy sorrow ; 

And thou again, a little clild, shalt stand 

And worship evermore, without a morrow. 

The Qodlike Martyr on his cross shall be 

The great Exemplar of thy life and aim, 

The type of conquering humanity. 

And Uiou shalt dwell in him, and he in thee, the same. 

And 'mid the twilight glooms of those, lone aisles. 

In meditation wrapped, thine eyes shall see 

All heavenly secrets ; and the dusky piles 

Of pilUred arehes, with their imagery 

Symbolical, shall flame like vivid speech. 

And man's great destiny shall be revealed > 

In visions, which no irUeUeet can reach. 

And which, save Sorrow's wonhippen, to all are sealed. 
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PENNY WISDOM. 

BT A HAK OP KG PAIlTT. 

No. II. — PoisoNEi) Peas. 

Thebb has been a cry in our London streets during 
the lost fortnight, and a commentary thereupon in our 
London papera, which have haunted me ; since they 
seem, like many other cries and commentaries, not inap- 
plicable to other matters, besides those precisely speci- 
fied. The old saying of " Green Pcaa at Christmas,** 
has got a new meaning and a new moral ! 

It did seem odd the other day, to hear at table of 
the phenomenon, as a cheap luxury hawked about in a 
oostermonger's cart, " Grfen Peas from Portugal, 
sixpence a quart /" — when, on the left hand, two earnest, 
enlightened speakers were discussing the subject of 
" food for the starving Irish," — agoing through the list 
of suecedanea, such as Indian Meal, leguminous vege- 
tables, and the like ; and touching humanely on a point 
never to be overlooked in all such wholesale recom- 
mendations -to wit, the power of the human animal to 
be sustained on any one ciescription of food without risk 
of deteriorated health, if not positive disease. " So meet 
extremes/' thought I, — " Luxury and Distress — the 
Railway King, and the Hospital Pauper — Green peas at 
Christmas, and Skibbcreen fiunine." But— as will happen 
to the wisest Man of no Party, from time to time — 
1 was out in my moralizing; I had emphasized the 
wrong word in the text. The next day brought the 
public tidings, that these Christmas Peas from Portugal, 
were nothing better than an imposture, and on abomina- 
tion — withered old stuff, freshened up for the unwar}% 
with poison. The dainty dwindled into a device of 
crime and misery, to participation in which innocent 
Irish starvation seems almost preferable ! 

The mind recoils with wonder and loathing from 
those who deliberately set themselves thus to cheat, and 
to vitiate, and to torture their fellow-creatures, under 
pretext of ministering to their comfort ; — and, mark, 
without the poor excuse of passion, which, in other con- 
ditions of criminal sale and bargain, the strict judge and 
moralist must, nevertheless, allow for. But, while it is 
most needful that such miscreants should be brought to 
open and condign punishment, and the height, and the 
width, and the depth of their mal practices exposed — it be- 
comes also fit and fair to ask, Who is the tempter 1 Their 
own need solely) — or, in part, also, Public Appetite 1—1 
confess, I cannot clear my mind of the notion, that we 
have not so far improved on the pound folly of our an- 
cestors, as we ought, — in ceasing to covet, and to struggle 
after unlawfiil rarities. 

Let the distinction be drawn explicitly and clearly. 
Every satisfaction and comfort which Science and Civili- 
zation can bring into our homes, on moderate terms, is a 
new blessing to be added to our list of causes for thank- 
fulness. It is only Epicureanism, whom a touch of the 
wand will metamorphose into Cruelty, that will object to 
any pleasure of sense, or treasure of spirit, being multi- 
plied and diffused and rendered accessible. But — ^when 
in seareh of luxurious sensations, we seek to contravene 
the known laws of Nature, we are always walking on 
perilous ground ; perilously tempting the unprincipled 
and the empirical to thrive at our cost. My mistrust 
of " Green Peas at Christmas," and the desire thereof 
encouraging poison-vending, is not wholly chimerical. 
Have any of you seriously tfioitght out the meaning and 
the bearing of the popular curiosity about, and pa»iion 
for, monsters 1 Take it in one of its commonest and least 
and repulsive forms — the interest shown in Dwarfs. 
I have neajd this defended by people who could afford 
no apology for the taste, — on the score that, since these 
minikin personages are among the most profitable 
broad-winnen of our time, it becomes next to certain 
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that they will be kindly cared for, instead of being 
coerced. A hideous defeuec, it «ccm8 to me, like even' 
other one which substitutes self-interest for self-sacrifice ! 
Carry the parent's satisfaction in the child's physical 

pecidiarity^ as furnishing the latter with a means of 
fortune, one step further, and we reach an immorality 
painful to contemplate, — ^a dwarf manufactory. And 
are you so confident, who ** see no harm in such exhibi- 
tions," who count up the gains without remorse or (lucs- 
tion,— that the money-happiness they produce gladdens 
the right party, namely, the victim compelled to make 
market of his unnatural deficiencies] Have we no tales 
of the dance forced out of the weary child, by threats 
of the whip, of starvation, when the dance should be 

jDvcr: and the audience dismissed. Is ever the public 
to bo disappointed of its Wellington postures, or its 
Napoleon musings, or its Fairy Visions, because Tliumb- 
kin hath an aching body, or Mite longs to lay his head in 
the lap of some kind creature ; and to forget for one hour 
the red baize, and the gas lights, and the speeches, and 
the smiles, got by heart ? It is of no use to meet me with 
the answer, that Thumbkin's mother is the most con- 
scientious of female creatures, and loves her atom dearly; 
that Mr. Mite the elder, gives his ^how-child " a capital 
education, and takes the\utmoht care of him." Let us 
hope, that the parents of prodigies and monsters may 
sometimes be affectionate and liberal — but these excep- 
tions have nothing to do with the good or evil of the 
class as a class — of the calling as a calling — of the curi- 
osity as a curiosity ! Here is truly a case (and to avoid 
needless di.<;gust, I have merely touched upon its most 
favourable illustration) in which the taste for " Green 
peas at Christmas," aliiiSf an appetite for the unnatural 

• — encourages poison-vending. 

Again, can all be right with Society, when, from time 
to time, we sec Old Age lend itself to such marvellous 
attempts at imposture I- -when laying aside its beauty, 
and disdaining the privileges of its serenity, — it will 
freshen itself up, (as with verdigris) in miserable counter- 
feit of the graces and the bloom of Spring. In all these 
matters the wisdom of the world ought to have advanced : 
and with the delight we feel at the contemplation of 
Beauty, or at the participation in Youth's rapturous 
enthusiasms, we ought to be able to combine the 
grateful willingness to accompany Time and Nature in 
their courses, befitting an immortal pilgrim, who is 
ever moving forward toward " the house appointed for 
all living," — to the last moment of his pilgrimage, an 
accountable and infiuential being ! But 1 am not sure 
that we have made sufficient increase in understanding 
either for ourselves or our elders, the decorum of Age. 
I am not sure that, in these high pressure days, we 
may not have acquired something too much the habit 
of shuffling it out of sight, too general an unwillingness 
to admit of its existence, too dismal an eagerness to be 
stronger than *' the old Sorcerer with scythe and glass." 
Impatient of the old, because their feet can no longer 
move with onr vivacity ; because their minds refuse to 
keep pace with our theories ; because their eyes, wearied 
— tear be-dimmed and unaccustomed to the blaze of light 
modem Science has discovered, cannot see the objects 
we discern clear and near on the horizon, — are we wholly 
guiltlessof driving them upon pretences and simulations] 
Are we to wonder if their craving for sjTnpathy and 
companionship leads them to follies and grimaces, and 
disproportionate associations] Here it may not be the 
'* love of unnatural rarities " on our parts which calls 
out the pretence, and encourages, so to say, the sale of 
poison, — but is it not a kindred feeling, little less un« 
healthy, — an avoidance of the common 1ot,^a loathing of 
our daily bread ] a disposition to put away every thought 
which is not pleasurable and exciting for the moment, 
to forget that "as these have l>een so we shall be" — an 
eagerness to snatch the authority of Age when we arc 
children, and to enjoy the frolicsomencss of children, 



when we are aged ? If it be so — and without dogmatizing 
on the point, the fear often oppres-^cs me, that it is — we 
have made sadly small proi^ress in the arts of liWng : — 
in real, vital, wholesome Education. We have but after 
all, changed one set of delusions for another. 

There is another form taken by this " Green Pea 
craving," which, while I have the pen in my hand, I 
must touch upon — the appetite for unnatural rarities in 
literature. In this matter, I believe — I am sure — we 
liare made progress : but it is a thing never to be lost 
sight of, whether by the Public, or the Public's pro- 
viders — now that millions are reading who never read 
before : now that passions and ambitions are awakening, 
and intellects turning themselves hither and thither, 
and children, (figuratively) stretching out their hands 
for nutriment ; where, not long ago, there was gross 
indifference, or dead silence, or desire that found neither 
reply, nor ministry. Whether it be in the novel of home 
or foreign manufacture, (however speciously coloured 
with the pretexts of moral lesson) or in the drama 
acted at the play-house, in which, under the false excuse 
of awakening *' pity and terror," physical horrors are 
exhibited, and wicked thoughts suggested by foul com- 
binations of crime : let every writer remember that he 
who leans one hair's-breadth from his sincerity towards 
the outrageous and the evil, and the vile, under the 
notion of " peppering high " to please the taste of the 
many, is selling " poisoned peas." We have had too 
much of distress, and sorrow, and grievances, it may 
be, exhibited from an honourable sense of duty, by 
writers who would shrink were we to propose the 
throwing open of Jails and Lazar houses and Lunatic 
Asylums, to holiday-keepers, — but when the exhibition 
becomes a trade, — when the sores of Life's sickness are 
rouged, that they may show all tlie redder, to arrest the 
pashcr-by — when the strugglings of Passion are minutely 
and progressively detailed, with an idea of enkindling 
sympathetic emotions, to be paid for by those who wit- 
ness them ! — there must be no mincing of speech — no 
turning away from the sanatory service. Poisoned 
food is bad : but poisoned thought and fancy are yet 
worse. Let all whom it concemeth, beware thereof ! 



A DAPPER LITTLE LONDONER. 

BT JOHN STRIDES, TUE LITKRABT POUCEXAX. 

People think that Punch's account of the rising 
generation is exaggerated ; but if they saw such rining 
generations as I boe every day in my rounds, they would 
not believe no. Take a specimen, fresh and alive from 
observation. 

Striding at my leisure, as is my custom — for as a 
policeman can only be in one place at once, he is always in 
some one place, and therefore always on duly ; — striding, 
I say, leisurely, which is best for observation, along 
Gray's Inn Lane towards Holbom, a voice, childish or 
girlish, I did not know which at the moment, demanded 
of me, what might be the time of morning. And here, 
finding myself in a crowd of parentheses, I must 
seize just one more of them by the collar, and hid li 
walk on. It is this — a policeman now a-days la not 
only a night-watchman, but a day-watchman. Every- 
body expects him to carry a wateh for the public use, 
" What's the time o' day, police ?" is a question that is 
always occurring ; and 1 would humbly suggest to 
government, that as the night-police are furnished with 
bulls'-eycs, so the day -police should be furnished vnih 
watches to fix in their belts, that people may see without 
asking, as we pars. It has cost me much already in 
new pocket-linings, and is very intemiptive to my 
meditations. However, to return upon my beat. 
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" What's tho time of xnoming, police?" said a 
thinuh voice. I turaed, and beheld at my side a dapper 
lit tie gentleman. I informed him, that it wanted about 
twentj-fire minutes to twelve. " Oh," said he, with a 
little skip, " that will do — I shall be able to get to my 
office very well, in Chancery Lane, by twelve. That 
will do." 

His office ! Why tho lad was but about twelve him- 
self; but if he was ayoung*un in years, he was a knowing 
one too, I could see at a glance. Ho was of a light and 
active make, clad in dark blue, from the crown of hia 
little conceited head, to the bottom of his wcU-cut and 
vell-ctrapped trowsors. Ho had a dark blue cloth cap, 
of the ooUegiate cut, with a tassel danglin^!^ against his 
&ee ; a dwHk blue wrapper, with a cape ; and down his 
back, exactly in the middle, hung a dark-blue moreen 
bag, well weighted as if with important papers, but vci^ 
probably with a roll of old newspapers to« make a swell. 
He was warmly gloved, and defended with cork-soled 
boots. In his hsjid he carried a roll of papers, and at 
once, with a most amiable communicativeness, in- 
formed me, that it was tho drawing for a patent which 
he had been doing for a certain gentleman. " But," 
said he, " if this gentleman be not at my office when I 
get there, I shall at once proceed to Southampton." 

" To Southampton 1 why that is a great way for you. 

See, there is an omnibus which goes down Chancery 

Lane to the Strand — had you not better take that, and 

save timel" 

I ** Oh no, indeed ! that won't do, I must not get into 

the habit of paying as I go to my office. Thouj^h it 

really is a long way every morning from Pcntonville to 

< Chancery I^ne; but then I am a prodigious walker; I 

I go foor miles an hour ;" and here the young gentleman 

. strutted on at an amazing rato for a few yards, and I 

thought he was gone — but no ! it was only to show me 

a specimen of his prodigious walking. 

, ** There I you sec how I can do it, that is, for a 

peivon of my years, you know. I do not pretend to put 

> myself yet on a par with Captain Barclay, and that sort 

I of people, but I have walked amazing distances. And 

now I think of it, Til walk all tho way to Southampton." 

•* You will ! Why what's the use of that, when there's a 

railway ? Why it would take you two or three days." 

** Very likely, but then I could not trust myself on a 
railway. There is a man who is always on the look-out 
for me ; he is engaged by the opposite party— and if he 
fftw me get into a railway carriage, he would be sure to 
i^t into tho same, and go along with me. And only 
think of my situation then ! Shut up, perhaps alone, in 
a llnt-class carriasre, with windows closed, with this 
designing fellow ! He would be sure to worm something 
oat of me, if possible.'* 

" He would ! and you don't like wormin<» T 
•• Why I should rather think not," said the youngster, 
with % eonfident toss of his head, and a confident jerk 
of the roll in his hand ; '* I should rttther think not. 
Hot he would not worm much out of me." 
-Then why should you be afraid of him V 
" Afnid of him ! liOrd bless you. Police, how you 
ulk. Afraid of him ! I am not the least in tho world 
afraid of him, or anybody— but I'm afraid of what he 
could do. Anybody can invent a heap of lies; and if 
b«oould get nothing out of me, ho could go about and 
Mv, he had travelled all the way to Southampton with 
me. and that I had been swaggering and parading all 
the necrets of the office." 
" But why go to Southampton at all 1 *' 
The young gentleman here gave a veiy significant 
plancc at me, and sai<), " So ! you think of worming 
me a little, eh ! I'll tell yon then, it's to buy a donkey !' 
Hera the dapper little Londoner strutted on at his 
pnj«tigiou« walking rate again, with a look of triumph, 
• an if be waA quite aware that he had said a prodigious 
' good thing. 



But John Strides takes things coolly, and I merely 
replied, " A donkey ! What would you do with a 
donkey l" 

" Oh, ride him to my office, to be sore. I find it 
rather fatiguing after I have bocn np adl night planning 
some ingenious scheme for a client" 

" What, are you a lawyer theni" 

" No, Sir, 1 am, or rather am intending to be, an 
engineer and architect." 

"An architect ! Why, I fancy, by the look of yon, you 
could build a bettor thing than the National Gallery, 
now]" 

" Tho National Gallery ! The national disgrace t" 

It would have been worth something to have seen the 
ineffable scorn that mantled over the face of the embryo 
architect at this suggestion, and he again strutted on at 
his prodigious rate. This time, I really thought he had 
done with me, but once more turning back, he said, 
" As to that donkey, Police, you don't think I am going 
all the way to the Southampton you mean, for himi No, 
my Southampton is quite a different place ; it lies only 
about two — miles — or — rather — about two leagues off." 

" 1 never heard of it," said I. 

" Very likely ! you mayn't— but there it is. I know 
of it. and that's enough. It's quite a new place." 

" But are you not afraid, that when you are mountJcd on 
your donkey, people may say, ' There go two donkeys 1" 

" Police ! " said the young gentleman, " you are un- 
civil ; I did not expect that after my condescension ; and, 
besides, you are a very slow coach — I shall never reach 
my office by twelve — Good morning I " And away went 
the dapper little Londoner at his prodigious rate ; his 
roll swinging conceitedly in his right hand, his tassel 
swinging at his cheek, and his bag on his back, all to 
the same tunc. " It is the capitalest specimen," said I, " of 
the rising generation that I have seen for a week. Let 
Punch match that if he can.** And I could not help 
standing to watch him, till somebody said, " What's up, 
Police, is there a cove in the wind i " " No," said I, 
resuming my walk, — " I was only admiring a very pretty 
young donkey." 



AUTHOR, VERSUS CRITIC. 
William Howitt and the Atumumvu, 

TnK great Dor-beetle of the Athcnaium has boomed ! 
A tcrrii)le trepidation did our ridieulc of the Mttrco- 
rariuM of Wellinirton-streeL North cruute in tlie ofiii-o of 
that paper. Every one of the unfortunate critics there 
cried out simultaneous] v, in fear of the tifrroran'us 
Utle sticking to him, " It is not 1 ! " and " It is not I !" 
One letter after another eame to me from literary men 
known to write for that journal, saying, " For Heaven's 
sake, Mr. Howitt, let the public know that I am inno- 
cent." But the great sUrrororiua of the establishment 
himself sat down, swelling with wrath, a.«toniMhment, 
and lacerated vanity, to the " Homes and Haunts," and 
did not rise again for a week, except to his dinner, and 
a short sleep now and then at ni^ht ; and after poring 
through every page, and count in»r every syllable, forih 
he comes with two or three frerth columns of marcs'* 
nests and literal errata ! There was no need for him to 
peep and pore, and prove himself a literary dor : he 
had done that before to perfection ; what was w^antcd 
was to prove himself a critic, cji|«jble of perceiving 
merits and appreciating beauties. That still remains 
undemonst rated . 

And what has he again produced ? -A list of mis- 
prints, of which I did not doubt that there were a good 
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many ; nay, I was sure there must be, because the work 
was put through the press, in the publisher's anxiety to 
have it out at Christmas, at a rate which made errors 
inevitable. Five sheets a day, sent to me, without a 
chance of a revise, rendered it impossible to prevent 
some slight inaccuracies of this kind ; but, as the dor 
has pointed them out, I am much obliged to him for it ; 
it has saved me much labour, and I shall carefully 
mark them for correction in a new edition. 

But surely, as to the main facts, never was there 
such a miserable failure of a case on the part of the 
critic. It is very well for him to talk of the ill- temper 
of authors, but was there ever such an exposure of a 
critic's ill-temper as in this article ! Never was there 
so poor, so fumy, spumy, and impotent a display of 
malice and misrepresentation. And then out comes 
the murder ! I have dared to speak what I think of 
critics in my book. I have dared to quote the tren- 
chant lines of noble Robert Burns ; and I here quote 
them again. Mr. Dilke has not dared to say that 
Burns calls the critics what they are here called. He 
says, "as Mr. Howitt does in the book before us," — 

Foxea and statesmen subtle wiles eusnre ; 

The cit and polecat stink, and are secare. 

Toads with tlieir poison, doctors with their drug, 

The priest and hedgehog in their robes arc snug. 

Even silly woman has her warlike arts, 

Her tongue and eyes, her dreaded spear and darts. 

Bat oh ! thon bitter step-mother, and Imrd 

To thy poor, fenceless, naked child, the Bard — 

A tiling untcochable in this world's skill. 

And hodf an idiot too — ^more helpless still. 

No heels to bear him from tlie opening dun, 

No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun. 
* * * * 

In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 
lie bears the unbroken blast from every side. 
Vampire booksellers drain him to the heart. 
And scorpion critics cureless venom dart. 

Critics I Appalled I venture on the name ; 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame ; 
IMoody dissectors, worse than ten Monros ; — 
He liocks to teach, they mangle to expose. 

Uis heart by causeless, wanton malice wrung. 
By blockheads' daring into madness stuug; 
His well- worn bays, than life itself more dear. 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must wear ; 
Foiled, bleeding, tortured, in the unequal strife. 
The Impless Poet flounders on through life. 
Till fled each hope that once his bosom fired, 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspired ; 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected ago. 
Dead, even resentment, for his injured page. 
He heeds or feels no more the rutlUcss critic's rage ! 

Here it is then that the shoe pinches. It is because I 
have dared, in reviewing the miseries of poets, and the 
dastardly treatment of critics, to express my honest 
opinion on these matters, and to quote the fiery words 
of one of the many glorious men who have suflTered by 
those critics, that this furious onslaught is made. The 
times are mended. We have now many men at the 
periodical press too just and generous to pursue that 
course which Burns and every true author after him, 
Wordsworth, who was " a fool and an idiot,'* according 
to the critics, for years, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Cole- 
ridge, even Southey, with all his learning— suffered 
under ; but Mr. Dilke felt that if there was a man 
living, guilty of the old practices, it was himself, and^ 
Ecee ngnum I 

Mr. Dilke is quite astonished and confounded, " Why 
Mr. Howitt challenges criticism ! He dares to defy us t 
Audacious, unheard-of man ! He even ' crows,' and 
glories, and does not care a straw for us ! Unfeeling 
monster t He is all jollity, and ignorance, and arro- 
gance ! We must crush him ! " — He is not going to be 
so easily crushed. 



** Nothing is more remarkable," says Mr. Dilke, '* in 
Mr. Howitt's defence, than the absence of all delicacy 
of feeling. What right had Mr. Howitt to mix up 
names and persons assumed to be connected with the 
Alhenctwni with mere matters of historical detail)** 

All delicacy of feeling ! A critic of the Athenaeum 
school talking of delicacy of feeling ! When have ikey 
ever shown it? Is there a crew more reckless of eveiy 
feeling of an author than they arel Is there a more 
cruel, unjust, taunting, distorting, and overbearing 
periodical than the Athenaeum in existence 1 If there 
wanted a proof of this, it is shown in the number of 
letters and personal congratulations that I have received 
from authors all round, on my castigation of this cold- 
blooded review. Mr. Dilke may assure himself, if he 
do not already know it, that if Uiere be a man and a 
review hated in this country by authors, they axe him- 
self and his Athenaeum. In this case there has been 
one universal jubilation, that a man has been found who 
dared to speak out. ** Well done 1 " says one popular 
poet, " you have executed capital justice on that unge- 
nerous AMtnaeum. I have enjoyed it vastly, and fM> 
has everybody." " We have had an exquisite treat," saya 
another author, ** in reading your richly deserved flagella- 
tion of the Athenaeum. The stercoranus was worth any- 
thing ; it will stick by him." " You have balanced 
accounts with the Athenaeum," says a t.hirtl, " both 
for yourself and many other ill-used authors ; they will 
thank you ; and depend upon it, — 

The poor heeiU that you tread upon. 
In corporal suifcrance, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies I " 

In my article, let it, however, be clearly understood 
that I named no name but that of Mr. Dilke. And does 
Mr. Dilke think that he has any patent or prescription 
which authorizes him to make as free as he pleases with 
the name of any author that comes before him, and to 
have his own inviolably concealed 1 Does he think that 
a man who keeps a band of nameless literary assassins, 
is to be always permitted to preserve the anonymous ? 
Docs he think, that he has been the proprietor of the 
Athenaeum so many years, and that nobody knows of it ? 
Does he imagine that he has inflicted so many unmerited 
injuries on honest men, under the name of criticism 
— or has directed the infliction of them — and thaiiieis 
not known and held responsible for them 1 

It is time to do away with this delusion ; to tear 
away this thin disguise. He who maintains a jonmal, 
and employs nameless and irresponsible agents of 
critical injustice, is, and must be, responsible for all that 
is done in that organ. It is not merely the anonymous 
attack on men who give their names with their works, 
that constitutes the greater part of the cowardice of 
criticism; that is bad enough; but that is not the 
meanest and the worst. It is because critics know that 
authors have no means of retaliating in general. Their 
book does not come out weekly or monthly. The critic 
has the lash in his hand ; the author is laid prostrate 
on his back ; and the un-English cowardice of the thing 
is that the critic, presuming on his security, strikes the 
man when he is down. The meanest porter who fights 
in the street disdains such a deed ; but the unworthy 
critic does it every dav. If his victim should, however, 
happen to rise, i^ould happen to have a good switch 
with him, then the pitiful critic bawls lustily about 
delicacy of feeling, forsooth. Then he shows that the 
critic, who himseU' daily applies the lash to the naked 
back of those that he lives by, is of all animals the 
most thin-skinned. Then, as Satan said of Job, " Put 
forth but thy finger, and touch his skin, and he will curse 
thee to thy fitce." Here is a striking instance of it. 

For these reasons I come at once to the real offender, 
and deal with Mr. Dilke, as the proprietor of the Athe- 
naeum, by name, as he deals with me, 
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And now, what is the fact still ? Mr. Dilkc has only 
repeated his false statcmentB, and added to them literal 
errata, as proofs of ignorance. Take as a specimen 
the assertion about Drydcn's honse in Qerrard-strect. 
There is no fact more notorious than tbat Drydcn lived 
the greater part of his town life in Oernurd-street. All 
his biographers, from Derrick to Scot^ concur in it. 
It is a common-place. Dilkc says, " Oerrardstreet was 
not buUt ilien /" Built when 1 If he means, in Dryden's 
time, why wc tell him that he lived there about 
sixand-thirty years. If he means, it was not built at 
the time of his assault in Kose-streot, that is just as 
great a blunder. What says Sir Walter Scott 1 " Dry- 
den's house, which he appears to have resided in from 
the period of his marriage till his death, was in 
Oerrard-street, the fifth on the left hand, coming from 
Little Newport-street."— Vol. i. p. 461. Dryden was 
married in 1665.— Vol. i. p. 88. The beating that he 
got, Scott says, was on the 18th of December, 1679. — 
Vol. i. p. 204. Now, if he lived in Qerrard-street from 
the time of his marriage, 1665, till the time of his 
assault in 1679, he had lived there fourteen years 
before the assault; and therefore Mr. Dilkc need not 
ask King Solomon to tell him whether Qerrard-street 
was buiU then ; nor whether he was going to his house 
iu Qerrard-street at the time ; for Sir Walter can again 
tell him that *' He was waylaid by ruffians, and severely 
beaten, as he passed through Bose-strcct, Co vent- 
garden, returning from WilCs Coffeehouse to his oum 
house in Oerrard-strect" — Vol. i. p. 204. 

Exactly similar is Mr. Dilke's very next assertion, 
regarding Dryden's wife. " Dele ; ' perhaps the more 
80, as Lady Dryden always remained in town ;* as this 
is a mere assertion." What says Sir Walter Scott 
again? "Uis excursions to the country seem to have 
been frequent ; perhaps (he more sOt as Lady Elizabeth 
always remained in town." — Vol. i. p. 461. 

So, then, it is not William Howitt, but Sir Walter 
Scott, ,that is so blundering, ignorant, and arrogant ! 
As Mr. Dilke said tliat my blunders were much at tlic 
service of Mr. Bentlcy, thLj fact is very much at Mr. 
Dilke'a. I wish him joy of the discovery ; and I think 
a certain celebrated historian may write to me again, 
" We are obliged to you for taking down the ignorant 
arrogance of that man a button-hole or two." 

After all,he is compelled to leave theQIobe Theatre on 
Bankside. It matters not where Southwark Bridge 
stands, which did not stand there in the days of the 
Globe Theatre. Mr. Dilke twaddles a deal about a 
Globe Alley, and infers that the Globe, therefore, was 
near it. He might just as well at once have said the 
Globe Theatre stood on Bethnal CJrecn becao:*o there is 
a Globe Town there. What is an alley to a tcJioIe 
town f There still remains the fact, that the l»iogra- 
phers and commentators of Shakspere say that no 
mention of his name was on the books of the Globe 
Theatre in 1613, and the fact, that the theatre was not 
burnt till June of that year. If there was a Mermaid 
Tavern in Bread-street, I have quoted my authorities 
for the famous tavern of the Mermaid being in Friday- 
street ; and they are good authorities. Charles 
Knight, in his " London,'* confirms these authorities. — 
Vol. i. p. 872. 

As to Milton's house, in St. Bride's Churchyard, it i« 
the tradition of that neighbourhood that that Hide of , 
the churchyard was not wholly burnt down, and tliat ' 
Milton's house stood on the spot where the back part of 
the Punch Office now stands. As to Thomson, it is a^ ' 
certain a &ct, that Pope very rarely mentions him at 
all. I refer any candid reader to the lives and letters 
of Pope ; and it could not have been otherwise, or Pope 
in his latter years could not have written that *' Thom- 
son and some other yonng men have published lately 
some creditable things." As to the wood-cut of Pope's 
villa, I leave that, or any other cut, to the artist 



and publisher, whose concern they arc. With the 
embellishments I have nothing to do. I do not believe 
the cut in question to be the real, old, unaltered house of 
Pope, of which I have a print, and of which there is an 
ancient print published by Bowles, bound in a volume, 
in the British Museum. But even as regards the cuts 
in general, I believe them to be most correct, as they 
arc elegant and excellent. And the assertion of Mr. 
Dilke, that there is not a specimen of Pope's architec- 
ture known, is as erroneous as any other of his asser- 
tions — as his own drawings of his house and premises 
arc in the British Museum, drawn in his usual paper- 
sparing way on backs of letters. 

" Pope never bought Twickenham ; he only bought 
the lease of a villa at Twickenham,"— says Mr. Dilke. 
So say I :— p. 1 56, vol. i. — " Pope did not purchase the 
freehold of the house and grounds at Twickenham, but 
only a long lease." The story of Pope's skull is not " a 
cock-and-bull stor}%" though Charles Dilkc, in his vast 
knowledge, is not aware of the fact. If any one wishes 
to know whether Swift and Godolphin were once 
friends, let him refer to the history of thoso times : — 
but every one, except Mr. Dilke, knows this. Or, if 
any t)ne would satisfy himself whether I know anything 
of those times, which are not very ancient or obscure, 
let him refer to my book himself. 

As to Holland House, the great dung-beetle still carps 
at the phrase " next door," which is still a fact, though 
Holland House and Cromwell's house did not actually 
abut. Put the next house, or next neighl>our, and 
the fact is the same. And, lastly, I need not endeavoi r 
to oblige Miss Aikin by information of the long 
intimacy of Addison at Holland House before his 
marriage, because it is Miss Aikin who has obliged me. 
In her Life of Addison are given the facta which I 
condense, at pp. 128 and 129 of vol. i. Let the reader 
refer to her work and to mine. The following passages 
of mine on those pages are a mere condensation of Miss 
Aikin's acrount : — 

" Addison was always anxious to get a quiet retreat 
amidst trccH and greenness, where he could write. Such 
afterwards was his abode at Sandy-End, a little hamlet 
of Fulham. Here he appears to have occupied apart- 
ments in a lodging-house, established at this phice; 
whence several of the published letters of Steele are 
dated, written at times when he seems to have been the 
g^iest^ of Addison. From Sandy- End, too, are dated 
some letters to Tiord Warwick, his future son-in-law, 
then a boy, and very anxious to get news about birds 
and birds'-ncsts, which Addison most cordially gives 
him. He then went to Ireland, a.H chief Kccretary to the 
E.arl of Wharton, on his appointment to the lord-lieu- 
tenancy, and resided for some time in that capacity in 
Dublin. After this he removed to a lodging at Ken- 
sing^n, owing to his increasing intimacy at Holland 
House, and was about this time a frequent guest at 
Northwick Park," &c. 

" In 1716 he married the Dowager Countess of War- 
wick ; but five years before this, that is, in 1711, he had 
made the purchase of Bilton." 

All this time, and as may be seen on the authority of 
Miss Aikin, so confidently appealed to by Dilke, Addison 
was growing more and more intimate at Holland House, 
and wa<t so much resident there, that Miss Aikin has to 
defend him from the charge of having been the re- 
gular tutor of young Lord Warwick, Equally reckless 
is the reiteration aa my assertion, that Sir Walter Scott 
supplied the catalogue of his furniture to the Anniversary, 
when my assertion is (see the work, vol. ii. p. 19), that . 
that could not be the ease, on account of its inaccuracy, j 
As regards Chaitertou s monument, I find my own state- ■ 
ment confirmed by the T^ifc of Chatterton, in two ' 
volumes, published at Cambridge in 1842, vol. ii. p. 620. 

But enough ; we might go through the whole of tlicse 
shameless folsifications in the same manner; but the 
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limiiB and objects of our Journal do not admit of it. 
It remains only to note the malicious animus with 
which the critic has picked out verbal and even literal 
errata, and with a pitiful craft of misrepresentation 
endearoured to pass them off as instances of ignorance. 
Very strange ignorance, indeed, it must have been if 
true. I have cabled Miss Klmy, he says, the subsequent 
wife of Crabbe, Miss £lny. This is noted as ignorance. 
With the admirable Life of Crabbe before me, by his 
son, such an ignorance was impossible. It is, as the 
dishonest reviewer very well knew, simply a misprint ; 
for he could see, and no doubt did see, a few pages 
further, p. 20, vol. ii., the names of both Miss Elmy, 
and her mother, Mrs. Elmy, correctly prfnted. The 
name of this lady occurs thrice— twice it is correctly 
printed, aud he carefully selects the third, a misprint. 
1 leave such tasks to that contempt which the public 
will assuredly visit them with. Then Mount Beuger is 
misprinted Bengen ; but could this deceive the merest 
child who ever heard of the Ettrick Shepherd 1 Could 
any but a dung-beetle imagine that he could persuade 
the world that a man who had made a pilgrimage to 
Moimt Bcnger did not know its name ? Any one would 
instantly know, and Charles Dilkc knew, that it was a 
casual erratum, at the moment that he vaunted it as an 
instance of ignorance. Six times Mount Benger occurs ; 
Jipe times it is correctly printed, and he picks out the 
sixth, which has had an n overlooked for an r, — 
and this being the only case in which it was misprinted. 
So also of White House Vale. Did anybody ever bear 
of a White House Vale ? Can anybody suppose for a 
moment that Mr. Dilke did not, even with his little 
dor-beetle intollect, know that it was a misprint for 
White Horse Vale 1 

I leave these self-evident matters. I have done a 
public duty in writing my work on " The Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets." Tracing their miserable history, 
I have expressed my hearty contempt of the critics who 
in their day misrepresented them, and often brought 
them to despair ana death. It has not pleased Mr. Dilkc, 
but, nevertheless, it will not be lost on the public. I 
have, moreover, committed another offence. I have 
shown that all the critics, with all their fine theories, 
since the appearance of Wordsworth, have never hit upon 
the true theory of his poetry. This is a capital offence 
against the bloated vanity of such small critics as Mr. 
Dilke. But the Editor of the Examiner, with more 
candour, worthy of his great abilities, has admitted that 
I am quite right — that I have completely made out my 
case ; and one of our most eminent poets writes to me, 
" I am glad the Editor of the Examiner thinks, as I do, 
that you have completely made out the case regarding 
Wordsworth's poetry. It explains to me many things 
I never before could understand." 

It only remains to say, that spite of the errata which 
a hasty printing has occasioned, I am quite ea^y to risk 
my reputation on the soundness of the facts given in my 
work. They remain untouched even by the cavils of Mr. 
Dilke. I know that the whole bulk of the work is true, 
and has been carefully digested and carefully written, and 
I refer any candid reader to it for the proof. For two years 
I have laboriously waded through whole heaps of the 
b^t authorities on the subject, so far as books were con- 
cerned, and have gone over many hundreds of miles to 
visit the scenes described. But I knew very well that 
on a subject where the imagined claims of numerous 
living writers of verse were concerned, I must necessarily 
give offence by omissions, as well as stir the bile of 
critics by unpalatable truths. I have executed my task 
with a bold and conscientious diligence, and I am 
perfectly easy to bear the worst brunt of petty misre- 
presentations, and to wait the award of the candid. In 
the meantime I beg any one who would convince him- 
self of the real character of " The Homes and Haunts " 
to get the book — it may be had from any circulating 



library — ^and judge for kimself ; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the perusal of it will furnish, in every candid 
mind, the most thorough condemnation of the treatment 
of it by Charles Dilke. It becomes eveiy honest journalist 
and every honest man to set his iiice determinedly 
against this atrocious system of literary Burking, und^ 
which I daily see worthy men, without any means of 
defence, suffering the most unmerited injuries and often 
total ruin. I only regret that mine is not a peculiar 
case ; but the like treatment of any other author equally 
excites my indignant resentment. 



Since this went to press, I have received the following 
note from a gentleman of well-known research. 

Tavistock Square, Feb. 8, 1847. 
DZA.R Ma. HOWTTT, 

The Atlicn.Tnm Critic makes a great gun of the 
Globe Theatre matter, tukin]; full a column to show your 
error. I can prove the contrary. Look at the half-map enclosed 
— ^a faithful copy of the genuine old map of 1563 ! seven years 
before the Exchan^ was built. You are right. The Globe 
stood a little to the west of Southwark Bridge foot — eertainly 
not near St. Saviour's. Bankside lies ckiejlv between Southwark 
and Blackfriars Bridges — a small portion, however, runs East of 
Southwark Bridge, temiinating at a wharf, thence called '*Bauk- 
«M^ Wharf — where also Maid Lnne had its Eastern termination, 
at double the distance from Southwark Bridge, as from St. Savi- 
our's. Maifi Lane appears on a map, " I^urie's new Plan of 
Ijondon, 18C5 ; " it is now called New Park Street ; and a refer- 
ence to a map of this year ydW show Bankside, New Park 
Street, and Park Street, uniting at a small open ptare dose to 
Bank-end Wharf. The modern Bridge Street crosses Bankside 
and Maid Street, (f. e. New Park Street,^ where they are one 
hundred yards asunder ; and here the Globe Theatre stood, a 
little to the west of Bridge Street. Of course, in old time, it 
would be designated " Glol>e Theatre, Maid Lane," or " Bank- 
side," indiscriminately. Almost opposite is Queenhithe, two 
hundred yards west of the northern foot of Southwark Bridge. 

Kadulphus Aggus, author of" Oxonia; Antiqua, (sic in orig.) 
lo?'*^,'* is the alleged author of the old map. 

*^* The ** Maid Liiue" mentioned, is so designated in the 
map of 1S25 ; and I should say is the Maidm Lane of the 
Athenu'um. 

In this matter, I feel ^nre that the critic, (Smell-fangai,^ ii 
egregiously wrongf ; and is very hkely so in other cases, — for in- 
stance, Bucrleugh is the word twice over in Allan Cunningbam''s 
Anniversary, Hliich I have got. 

Dear Sir, I am, 

Yours truly, 

N. N. N. 

Now let any one refer to the old map mentioned, and 
then refer to the modern maps of Ijonaon, and they will 
see how exactly Bankside is laid down in its true ancient 
position, extending from Holland Street, near Black- 
friars Bridge, to a little beyond Southwark Bridge, and 
New Park Street, at its junction with the cross street 
running to the river, occupying the position of the old 
Globe Theatre. Let them then turn to the language of 
the AtheiAeum of last week on this subject, viz : " The 
fourth error affords a still more marvellous exhibition 
of Mr. Hewitt's ignorance. The Globe Theatre, he t«lls 
us, stood on Bankside, and Bankside lay ' between the 
bridges of Blackfriars and Southwark.* The latter 
clause of this description, as we observed in our review, 
would exclude the (Jlobe altogether from Bankside." The 
Athenaeum then tells us that it really stood doet to the 
Church of St. Saviours, i.e. in its modem name, St. 
Marj' Overie's. Turn, good reader, to the position of St 
Mary Overie's, on any map, and then look where Bank- 
side is, and be astonished at the idiotic blunder of this 
man, at the very moment that he is heaping the most 
insulting language on an author, who is backed byevcTj 
established authority, and maps both old and new. If 
this is not enough for the great Dor Beetle, wo will give 
an engraving of that portion of the old map. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

or FACTS AKD OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULA R 

PROGRESS. 



In Uiis departmenl of cur Journal tee mean not only to state candidly our men famest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us li(S, to form and guide jmUic opinion, as every hontsi 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity ire solicit the opinions of others of all cUissts — be Uuy ridi or 
jioor, be they masters or men, be tJif-y nun or v.onun, Wt work fob all, and we desire to work with all. — Eps. 



School cf Industry y or JuvrntU Rrftnje — ^The Committee 
of the Ragged School Union have for some time past been 
atuioas to add to the ctficicncy and usefuiness of one or 
more of their ScliooU, by giving some food to the most 
de«titiit^ of the Scholare, and teaching them some nM>ful trndc 
or occupation, lo as, if possible, to beget habitn of indii>try in 
thoic vbocr degradation leads to idleness, and whose poverty 
leads to crime — those who arc now juvenile >agrantvS, and may 
toon become jaTcnile thieves and pickpockets. 

The Committee have felt that the good that is done by tliree 
Of fimr hours' instraction or moral training, per week, is sinnll 
mmpared with what might be accomplished, if they could keep 
the objects of their benevolence employed during the whole of 
••»er\ day, 1 

They hare watched the laudable efforts lately mode in Scotland 
to inprove the condition of juvenile vagraiitH, e8]>ecitilly in the 
Industrial Schoob at Alwraeen, where so much good has been 
efected, at so trifling a cost as to surprise all wlio )ia\e witnessed 
it. But many things have hitherto prevented them from extend- 
ing their operations — want of funds being the chief obstacle to 
their attempting more than mere instruction in tiie various 
Schools. iLiving now, however, every reason to believe that 
the public sympathise in their labours, and will help tlifiii to 
carry forward tlieir objects more corapletely.they have detenniiied 
to try one School as a beginning, and have just taken a house 
for the purpose in Old rve Street, Westminster, in the back 
prrmiws of which a small Ragged School is now cnrricnl on 
rT«»fy day. The building was formerly called the ** Thieves' 
I'ubiic trouse," being frequented mostly by thieves, who were 
acrusiomed, on Sunday evenings, to hold mock Trials in a large 
npper room there — and the locality is one of the lowest and 
most wretched in London. 

The pUn is to open a scliool for fifty boys of that locality, 
and to train them to some usefiil trade several hours of the day, 
and afterwards to place them out with proper persons. For this 
good pwpose we are glad to see that very libenil subscriptions 
have begun to come in; our friend Mr. Twentyman, of W<km1 
Stnrt, havinic, in the Report of January, backed an excellent 
letter with a cheqne for JloU. 

The Co-opfraiire Lraguf. — This association is progressing 
steadily. On Wednesdav, *27lh ult., a very interesting meeting 
was held at the Central llall of the League, iit which ^Ir. I^ane, a 
iren'lrman lately returned from America, pave many interesting 
details concerning the settlements of the Shakers, all confimiin-^' 
the practicability of the principle of co-operation. The iie\t 
evening a deputation from the League attended a meet in'.; ut 
I'oplar, where they explained the principles of the osvcMiation 
«ith such efTect, that a refolution was pa.ssed bv a<Tlannti<)n 
for the formation of a similar association. On this a work in;: 
msn rose in the meeting, and stated tliut he was deputed to att(-u<i 
by aboat 2UC) working men, who, in igunranee of tlie exi.stcMce of 
t^e liragu^f were, previous to the announcement of this meeting, 
^^•ntcmplAting the formation of a similar society, but tliMt he had 
ftf doubt that his report would induce them all to join tlie l.ert:;ue. 
Thr neetinK was then adjourned till the following 'ihursdii\ . 

On Wednesday, 3d inst., the usual weekly met^tine of tliis 
.\4oriition was held ; nnd notwithstanding the unfavdurahle 
state of the weather, was well attended. Amongst a numlN>r 
'if ipeakert who addressed the meeting, was a gentleman from 
»ae of the ntral districts, who described the p««erty and desti- 
tstion of the labouring population as mont alarming; and 
eiprrsaed his satisfaction at seeing so larjfe an R>semhly (if nt- 
(yrfT«/ors, as he was convinced that the people would rr.Mni» 
nitermUe ootil they had learned to help themvr)tf.t. 

An adjourned meeting was also held at the Mechanics' Tnsti- 
tate. Poplar, on Thnrwlay, 4th inst. The room wan nnu'h 
ernwded, and the greatest interest was manifested by all prestcut ; 



and as there were many residing in the locality anxious to join 
the League, a District Committee was formed, who will at once 
proceed to register names and organize tlie district. 

A Lecture was also delivered on Monday evening, 8th inst., 
Ijy Mrs. John Darcus, on the Iti^/i/s, iJutirs, and Social Pofition 
of h'uman^ Female Jiduraiion^ Itc. &e. 

The Temjiorary Residence for Goremcssct^ C7, Stcinion Streett 
Gray 9 Inn Road. — We regret to learn that this most excellent 
and desirable institution is languishing for want of snlGcient 
funds. We strongly recoinnieiid it to tlie truly benevolent, 
patticularly of the tsev which it aims to benefit. No class of the 
community deinand» our swuputby more than govcnies«'cs. A 
home for thcin when they are witlout a regular cupiagement, 
should be the kindly wish of every happy %ioman who knows what 
a happy home is, and whose imagination can realize to itself 
something of the dangenms forlornness of a young homeless 
female. The lowness of the terms of residence,— only S#. 6d. 
per week, except where a single room is required, when it is 
10#. Cid.y — renders it necc-ssary to seek the co-operation of the 
benevolent. There is a debt of lllfl. It was founded by 
Miss Winter in IS^^C, and has given a temporal^ residence to 
above two hundred governesses since its foundation ; forty-nine 
in the year ending October, Is-l'l?; and fresh applicants continue 
to appear. Me gladly gi\e admis!«i(m to tlie following appeal 
from Miss Welch, the successor of Miss Winter. 

WiLLUM AXD Mary IIowitt, 

FcUoW'Vorkers in the lletjrnerating Vfih of Life t 
I have just read these lines from your Journal : ** I^et the 
humblest open his heart to us, if he think he has but a mite to 
cfist into the great trcjusury of human blessing." / have a mite, 
which may be increased a thous:ind-fold by a word from ytm. 
In the lo^c-thy-neijrhlxmr prineijilc I ha\e come forth as a 
mivHionaPk' to goveriH^se', and have placed myself at the head 
of the temporary residence for these, my much-tried sinters, 
founded four years ago by the d»'%ote<i Helen Winter, who, two 
months since, joined the ranks of the perfected in the kingdom 
of our Father. 

This home for governesses has often Ijccn tlie acknowledffcd 
instrument of their bodily and spiritnal good; and, instead of 
spending their hard-earned 8a\ing> in a siid and comfortless 
lodging, with solitude for their sister, nnd di'^appointment for 
their daily jiortion, they are here received as into a family, on 
the lo\>e^t possible terms, and treated with all the kindness 
and affection that proceeds from Christian hearts. Here they 
are aided, ctMinselled, and led on in their sc\eral departments in 
life ; nnd in the situations gained, when trouJjles arise, here 
they n't urn to ta.ste »g:iin the comforts and the symjtathy of a 
home; and no class of lieinsr* more require one. Tlie very cul- 
tivation of their mind*, the tender renjemhrances of their child- 
1 hood, the unfore!»een circumstances that in a moment hurl them 
fn)m the lap of cn«<e into the cold and unfeeling hands of a 
j money-getting world: thev all make the residence e<jual in 
' iniportMuce ttithe hrif^htest institutions in our ctmntir, and call 
' on all >»ho aid the cause of humanity to gi\e ns a helping hand. 
j We are v'ltrknuf for Hoihituf but the love of C'hri.st and the go<id 
' of our fclio\v-<Teatnres. H'e gire our lires awnu, ampN' n*paid 
' if by our exertions one tear is wiped away, one sob is hea\e<l the 
less ; if the weak become strenjrthcned, the desolate comforted, 
and the despairing cheered, and hclpwd on the way. t»i^c u», 
then, a helping h.uid. (iive us a place in your Journal. We 
ha>e a debt to remove, expen^^es to meet, and >ariouR trials that 
impede our progress. A\ illiani and Mar) llowitt, help us I 
Your fellow-worker in e>en.' good canse, 

C. J. WiLrn. 

"It would jrlve un great plen'ure to receive the names of any 
persons de>iruus uf aiding this >alualile institution. — El>S.J 
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Tyne PolyUehnic Society. — This Society now numbere two 
hundred members, and is every week, we hear, increasing. In 
connexion with it is a good news- room, supplied with most of 
the liberal papers and journals, French as well as English. 

Aholiiion of Capital PuniskmetU. — Henry Vincent and 
Charles Gilpin have lately made a tour in the Midlaitd 
CoTJifTiES, for the promotion of this object, and have met 
with a very cordial and satisfactory reception in several 
towns. The Meeting in the New Hall, Leicesteb, at which 
the mayor presided, is described in the Leicestershire Mercury 
as the most numerous and influential held there, on any occasion, 
for some time past. The thrilling narratives and appeals of the 
speakers were followed up by the organuatiou of a Society, to 
co-operate with that formed in London, for the abolition of 
the punishment of death. We understand that sevend meetings, 
to forward the same object, have been held in and around 
London. 

Capital Punishments — English Judges ^ Recorders y ^'r., and 
ianamnary Moses. — Sir, — As the Judges, Recorders, Magistrates, 
and others, (who ought, from their positions in society, to be 
the leaders of the popular mind, instead of drag-chains and 
hindrances,) seem desirous of frequently quoting Moses, for the 
purpose of giving pungency to their remarks on the " eye for an 
eye * principle of action, instead of the milder and more philan- 
thropic system of Ilim who " came not to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them :'* it has occurred to me that a little tablet of 
texts, to keep in their note books, would enable the above-named 
functionaries to appear with greater sachedness in their 
summing np, as they might rattle through a string of texts, 
especially as so many of such persons seem to wish the gibbet, 
the halter, and other prett)' Christian toys of the kind, to have 
a wider range and a mcye active exercise. 

Capital offences according to Moses : — 

Murder - - - - - £xod. sxi.l2. 

Kidnapping - - - • „• ,, 16. 

Eating leavened bread during the Passover - „ xii. 15. 

Suffering an unndy ox to be at liberty, if he 
kill ; the ox also to be stoned 

Witchcraft . . . . 

Idolatry - - 

Oppression of widow and fatherless 

ConYpoundiug holy olutmeut, or putting it on 
any strjinger - - . . 

Violation of the Sabbath - - - 

Smiting of father or mother 

Eating the flesh of the sacrifice of pcace-olTcr- 
ings with uncleanness . - - 

Eating the fat of ofl'ered beasts 

Eating any manner of blood 

Offering children to Moloch 

Eating a sacrifice of peace-offering - 

Screening the idolater 

Going after familiar spirits and wizards 

Adultery - - - - - 

Blasphemy- . _ - - 

Stranger coming nigh the tabernacle 

Coining nigh the priest's oflice 

Usurping the sacerdotal functions - 

Forbearing to keep passover, if not journey- 
ing - - - 

Presumption, or despising the word of the 
Tjord . - - - - 

Defiling the sanctuary of the Ix)rd - 

False pretensions to the character of a Divine 

messenger - - - - Dcut. xii. 

Opposition to the dccrecsof the highest judi- 
cial authority - - - • » xviii. 12. 

Unchastity- - - - - » xxii.13. 

Such arc some of the offences (I have not given all) pro- 
nounced capital in the Mosaic code. With what completenew 
does the dark catalogue lay bare the absurdity of taking that 
code as a guide to modern legislation ! 

Let all who attempt to justify the punishment of death for 
murder, by appeals to the Old Testament, advocate, for consis- 
tency's sake, the same pnnishment on him " who gathers stieks 
on the Sabbath-day." But surely, it would be more seemly in 
Christians to take as their guide, in law and morals, the words 
of Him who iibrogated the old law of retaliation, and taught us 
to ** love our enemies," and whose inspired follower instructed 
us how to carry out that principle, by overcoming evil with 
good. I am', Sir, yours faitlifully, 

A UIIRISTIAN. 
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New Meeting Street Jn^mction Society^ Btrmnpkam.—On. 
the 1st of February the first annivcmaxy of this Institutioa 
was held, R. Martineau, Esq., the Mayor, m the chair. 

The report of the Secretary, which appeared to give great 
satisfaction, stated, that there were about 130 members in the 
Society ; that in the preceding year ten lectures had been de- 
livered ; that classes had been formed for instruction in reading, 
writing, aritlimetic, history, geography, grammar, geometry, 
mensuration, Euclid, algebra, natural philosophy, composition, 
&c., and a chi^, open once a- week, for discussion ; that the library, 
which at first consisted of little more than 100, had iDcrcased 
to more than 800 volumes ; and that the principal periodicals 
and newspapers were taken. The charge for admittance to tlie 
lectures, reading-room and library is one penny per weelc^ and 
an extra penny for the classes. The institution is open to all, 
being perfectly unsectarian. H. Kjkdy. 

PuhlicatioHs of the Isle of Man, and of the Channel Islands — 
We were not till recently aware of Uie extent to which the 
privilege of these islands, of circulating ])riutcd publieatioiis, 
unstamped and postage free, throughout the kingdom, was used 
for public benefit. Besides The Peojtlt^s Press and the Herald of 
Redemption mentioned last week, m Jersey, is published a mcnX 
valuable' Teetotal Essayist, or Monthly Tev^teranee Standard^ 
which is sold also bv Mr. Brittain, Paternoster Bow, full oC 
interesting matter. In the Isle of Man, at Donglas, is hkewise 

Sublished a Church of England Journal, which appears eliiefly 
e voted to the advocacy of the Working Clergy, a class of men 
who need advocacy, and deserve it as much as any body of men 
in the community. It is a lamentable ctrcumstiuioe tnat, after 
the country has eo richly, so enormously richly endowed the 
State Church, the drones shonld luxuriate in tliis wealth, and 
the actual workers starve on wretched stipends. We wish every 
success to the labour of rectifying tliis great and crying evil. The 
Herald of Redemption, in its second number, has an admirable 
article on the Morals of Trade, and a good report of the Soiree 
of the Redemption Society at Leeds. 



To OUR Cohresfondents. — ^Wc must request the kind 
jiatiencc of our kind friends, known and unknown, as regards 
their contributions. . The only difScult part of our management 
is how to deal with the abundant and over-abundmit supply of 
material seat in. . Much of this is of a liigh order, bnt its very 
amount creates an impossibility of including one-tcnlh of it. 
All that we can do is to select, as imparlially as possible, what 
seems most suited to our pages. Our friends may judge of onr 
perplexity when, Ixssides articles from regularly engaged contri- 
butors, we have already about 200 poems, ami a praportionnte 
mass of prose articles. To embrace all that we possibly can, 
we print at the back of our illustrations, and shall, in fiiture, 
waste as little space as possible by announcements, etc. For all 
such evidences of goodwill,.as here noticed, pur best tliauks ! 
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A FEW DAYS' TOUR IN THE ODENWALD. 

BY AYILUAM nOWITT. 

(Concluded from p. C6.) 

Our driver from Neckarelz took the sulks because 
we would delay him by Visiting the caBtle of Gots von 
Berlichingen. When Wid stopped at the foot of the hill, 
and said we woul .1 walk \\p, and he could wait there, 
he showed much evidcht reluctance to his waiting. 
" What could we see thek^ X* he inquired ; " it was only 
an ugly old mitt.** liut this ugly old ruin we deter- 
mined to see, alid, as I hax'e related, did nee. On our 
return, the man looked v«ry glum ; and as soon as we 
had seated ourReh^eti) began to move on at a most 
regular snairs pace. As he had a splendid pair of 
horses, we do -i tied him to g^ on briskly; but he still 
refur^cd. On l)cittg again told to quicken his move- 
ments, he replied sulkily that he could not — the roads 
were so bad. Never \v:i.s ft finer or more level road 
seen ! We now perceived the true state of the case. 
He was vexed t!» \t wo had delayed him, and he was 
still more vexed that we did no., tell him to g^t a 
choppin of wirtc at the neij^ibouring village, to amuse 
his leisure. Inhere \fM also another ca»<^c, not till 
afterwards rcvtsaled. Ho had an acquaintance in 
Weinsbcrg, witb whom he mo:int to contrive to have 
a gossip ; and he feared that the pause in this part of 
the journey mi!i:ht make us hurry in that part of it : 
thence the man displayed a most dodged obstinacy. 
All endeavours trO persuade him to accelerate his speed, 
or even to rc"*umo his communicativeness, were vain 
We crept alon** at a most wearisome rate, and in time 
reached the llitlo town of Keckarsulm. Here we 
resolved to slop, and recover our patience over an 
early dinner, liixl tlie dinner was bad; and the wine — 
red wine of the ^Tockaf valley, famous rallier for its 
acerbity than It'i good ne*:Jj— was bad too. It occurred 
to us that the wine, however, might be very agreeable 
to the driver's palate, whn was accustomed, probably, to 
much worse. We thererore called him in, and pre- 
sented him with the bottle. The sunshine that at once 
passed over his countenance was almost ludicrou8» and 
suggested another idea. We had a fla«<k of Cogniac 
in our knapsack ill the carriage, which we had brought 
to mix witn the water we might, on our contemplated 
ramble on foot, drink when wo were hot ; and we asked 
him, as the wine w:vs sour, whether he would like a 
gla;« o( 8chnnps—i\\B name they give a glass of brandy 
— in it. The cflett was be}-ond all description. The 
man skipped away with aniizing alacrity, brought the 
knapsack from the carriage, and bore oil' his bottle of 
vine duly primed with it," with exuberant thanka, and 
smiles, and bows. 

Anon he appeared again at the door to say that he 
was altogether at our service : he could go thatmrnnent, 
or ho could stay till midnight— just whichever we 
pleased. When we did set out, the roads were found 
to be most admirable ; and he drove almost at fhll 
speed up the long and very steep hill ascending out of 
the town. The weather, he a.^8ured us, was bcuttiful, the 
country w.is beautiful, the ugly old ruins were beautiful, 
we were beautiful, and the knapsack was pre-eminently 
beautiful. He had it placed on the box beside him, 
and repcat3'lly stroked it, saving, *' Sch'Jne Ranzen ! 
wander schone /'(/?ir<?n /" — " Hiind-^orae kuapf>ack ! 
extremely handsome knapsack !" The beauty being 
obviously enough in the brand v-flask inside. This 
brandy flask op.rated like a c'lurm upon him. He 
became not only the most agr»ieable and communi- 
cative of drivers, pointing out every spot of interest in 
the country wo passed through, and relating their 
histories and logen<is ; but when we finally reached Hcil- 
bronn, refused ;)ositivcly to bo dismidscd ; and insisted 



on going on with us to Heidelberg, thirty miles further, 
in tho day, though he had driven us already that dis- 
tance. For the sake of his horses, however, we were 
firm; but it was not without great difficulty that -we 
got rid of him. Had we thought of it, as we might, 
and made him a present of the wicker-guarded fia^k of 
Cogniac, the charm would have been broken, and ho 
would have retraced his way as gladly as he then did 
it reluctantly. To return, however, from the driver to 
the journey. 

From the heavy and dirty town of Neckarsulm we 
posted on to Weinsberg, a place not only notorioua for 
the horrors committed there in the Bauernkrieg, or 
Peaimnts' War, but which in our youth was made of 
great interest to us, by reading in Addison's Spectator 
the account of the Wives of Weinsberg— or, i-atner, the 
Women "of Weinsberg; for the word JKc j*6er, translalod 
as wives, should havo been more correctly and compre- 
hensively rendered women. 

The situation of Weinsberg is very charming. It is 
in the middle of a wide, open, and well -cultivated 
country, with a clear, rapid stream running by it. All 
around, at the distance of a mile or two, rise up the 
woody and winding hills so peculiar to this part of 
Germany, the sides of which arc all covered with vine- 
yards. Here and there open out between the hills 
vales running fkr away, in which you discern tho while 
walls of villages. ^ 

Weinsberg is a compact little town, and one of the 
neatest in that neiglibourhood. Just by it stands a 
high, conical hill, clad on all sides with vines ; and on 
its summit the ruins of the old castle of Weinsberg, 
still popularly called, " Die Weiber Trene** or 
Woman's Fid^elity, from this circumstance: — When 
tho Emperor Conrad, in 1140, besieged the castle into 
which the people liad fled, and siimmoned them to 
surrender, he would give ilo promise of quarter to the 
men ; but he allowed the women to go out, carrying 
with them what they liked best. These terms were 
accepted : and to the astonishment of the Kmperor, he 
behold the women coming forth in & train, carrying 
each her husband, her brother, or near relative. So 
popular has this act of feminine fidelity always been, 
that tho fame of it has flown into all countries ; it has 
furnished the subject of one of Biirger's most spirited 
ballads ; and a society of ladies still, headed by the 
Queen of Wi i cmbcrg, keep the tuins from falling into 
decay, and have had the whole space within the old 
walls laid out in a pleasure-garden, for the recreation of 
visitors. 

But the castle and town of W^einsberg acquired a 
more fearful notoriety in the celebrated Peasants* War, 
in 1525. The preaching of the Reformation by Luther 
v>2A unquestionably the immediately-exciting cause of 
this war. The peasantry had- for ages been cruelly 
opprpssed by the nobility, and were now reduced to a 
condition of the saddest misery. The doctrines of 
Christianity as preached by Luther, representing all 
men as free and equal, and the rulers lording it over 
the people, had the most rapid effect in kindling tlie 
popular mind into a ferment, which, as in all such 
cases, foamed o\'er into cruel extravagance, and led 
them not merely to vindicate themselves, but to take 
vengeance on their oppressors, foigctting that the very 
Scriptures which they took as their warrant taid, 
*' Vengeance is the Lord's, and he will repay it." 

The insurrection of the pea^^ants was particularly 
fierce in this part of the country. Seventy noblemen 
were scut by the Austrian government from Stuttgard 
to keep peace in the valley of Weinsberg. The Weins- 
bergers had sworn to stand by them in case of attack, 
but they perjured themselves. They sent Wolf Nagels 
wife to Neckarculm, who went about amongst the 
'• Black Host," a noted part of the peasant army, and 
said, " Goorgc By, Brezel Pikcl, Mclcluor Becker, and 
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Leoiurd Keltermaim, sent mo to you to sftjr, that if you 
will oome to Weinsberg, they will open the g&tes to 
ywL** Twenty thousand peasants marched from 
Xeckaisulm on Easter-day to Weinsberg. 

The nobles were all down in the city together in the 
diorch, praying for a morning blessing in those sharp 
Ume& They hastened, at the alarm of the peasant 
bo»t, to get out of the city and up again into the castle ; 
but the treacherous Weinsbergers had fastened the 
gate« and doors, which, however, thiey speedily opened 
to the peasants. The battle began. The Weinsbergers 
discharged their pieces into the air, and stood looking 
on. The nobles were overpowered and destroyed. One 
of them, Dietrich von Weiler, a handsome and stately 
min, sought to conceal himself in a church steeple, but 
wiA discovered, stabbed, and thrown from its top into 
liij t^treet. 

The unhappy nobles were marched out, with drums 
beatiDg and fifes playing, to an open place near the 
rosd leading from Weinsberg to Hellbronn, and there 
hunted through the pikes. Twelve thousand bauers, or 
pesiants^ manhallea themselves in two rows, holding 
ibeir huge pikes before them. Between these rows the 
wretched nobles were compelled to run till they fell, 
pieroed through by a hundred pikes. A bauer-wifc from 
Bukingen gr^ised her shoes with the tai of the Graf von 
Helfcustein, whom they had murdered, with much 
mockery. They placed the OrtLfin von Helfenstein, 
when she came to l)^ for the life of her husband, on 
s dang-cart ; and numbers of them, running before and 
behind, conducted her to Heilbronn, with all sorts of 
jesta ind jibes. " So thou came in a golden chariot, 
and now thou goest away in a dung- cart." The Griifin, 
who was a pious woman, thought on her Saviour, and 
comforted herself in the thought. She said meekly, 
" Why should I, a poor sinner, complain 1 The Son of 
Ood, my moat holy Lord, was once led into Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday, with the state of a king, and with 
loud jubilee ; and presently after was abused and cru- 
cified ss a male&ctor. Therefore I will keep silence.** 

The peasants plundered and burnt the cantle ; but a 
bloody vengeance soon arrived. The notorious George 
Tnich«ess, the general of the Swabian nobles, who so 
iievcrely scour^ged and mercilessly slaughtered the 
revolted peasants in May of the same year, appeared 
before the town. The peasants were absent on their 
plundering expeditions; there were scarcely any but 
women and children, and the sick at home. These 
haAtoied out, and flung themselves at his feet with the 
uKwt vehement prayeia and tears for mercy ; but he 
Mood iee-coldy and answered only by ordering his 
ioldien to fire the town at every end and comer. All 
their goods and chattels he commanded to be brought 
out ; 500 florins to be paid down to the widow of Graf 
Helfenstein, the lady whom they had so villanoualy 
tnasted; and to her son 6,000. On the spot where 
tu«y had murdered that nobleman, he compelled them 
to plant a cross and build a chapel, and every Easter 
Mondigr to gu in, and from sunrise to sunset on their 
knees to pny to God for pardon. On the piper, 
Kuncnmacher, of Ilsfeld, he took a dreadful revenge. 
Tais man had been the piper to the Graf von Helfen- 
»'i6in, and when that nobleman was led out to be mur- 
dered, be wa» the foremost to deride him. He snatched 
t be hat from his head, and putting it on his own, 
•• Herr Graf." said he. ** many times have I played 
before yoa at dinner ; it is only reasonable that I play 
u* ywi at another sort of dance." This man Truch^css 
nuined to a tree, so that he had liberty to run round 
I- sad piling wood over him, set it on fire, and burnt 
him to death in the most horrible manner, his soldiers 
auitfuing themselves with his agonies. 

How peaoefo! and smiling are all these scenes now ! 
^•f this peasant war. in which 100,000 people perished, 
ia which castica and convento were plundered, their in- 



mates abused or murdered, and the country reduced to a 
frightful desert, few traces remain except the traditions 
and written records. Weinsberg, which had thus its 
full share of horrors, is as neat and quiet as if it had 
never known an outrage. Nature has covered the old 
towers with her healing boughs and blossoms ; man has 
clothed the whole hill with vines; and all the country 
between it, and the picturesque old city of Hellbronn, 
is one great garden and vineyard. 

At the foot of the Wcibertrcue lives one of the most 
beautiful lyric poets and most remarkable men of Ger- 
many ; Justinus Kemcr. Kerner was a fellow student 
of the poet Uhland at Tubingen; was originally 
destined to trade, but quitted it fur the study of physic 
and the love of poetry. The cause of his abode here, ia 
his being appointed the ofliclal physician at Weinsberg. 
He built his house, on this appointment, at the foot of 
this celebrated hill, and in a very lovely situation. 
Through his means, and his influence at the court of 
Wiirtemlierg, it is that the castle has been freed from 
the rubbihh of ancient ruin, and made the pleasant 
resort that it is. The poetry of Kerner is at once most 
spiritual and tender, and yet very often meny and 
jocose. In his BtUtsdiatUn he gives us some sketches 
of the wanderings of his youth, oltematoly fanciful, 
sentimental, and waggish. His account of the musician 
who professed to have discovered the art of playing the 
most exquisite music on a goose's windpipe, by which 
he threw whole audiences into extacies, but which a 
stem old professor exposed in the very midst of one of 
his triumphs, by lifting his wig from his head with his 
stick, and showing that he had a musical box concealed 
in it, which made the music, is worthy of a Yankee 
origin. Kerner himself is a most extraordinary player 
on the the Jews'-harp. Closing all the windows, or at 
night putting out all the lights, he will produce the 
most strange and unearthly music, making the very 
room seem to vibrato, and to be filled with a band ot 
atrial performers. His ** Deutscher Dichtorwald," his 
"Romantische'Dichtungen,** and other poetical works, 
all bear evidences of a genuine inspiration; but his 
most extmordinary book is " Die Scherin von Prcvorst." 
This book has been translated, somewhat curtailed and 
adapted to the English tasto, by Mrs. Crowe, of Edin- 
burgh. It is the account of a lady who was many 
years the patient of Kerner at Weinsberg. She was a 
regular mesmeric subject, and in the mesmeric stato 
made the most extraordinary revelations of the spiritual 
world, and not the less so of the facts in tlie world 
around her. Like Kerner himself, she profesticd to 
have a full perception of the spiritual world, as it lies 
in and around our own. Held conversations wi t U various 
spirits, and was often requested by those who were 
not arrived at happiness, to pray for them, which she 
did with eflect. The book is well worthy of a perusal ; 
and to the original are added a number of what Kerner 
calls " Facts," that is, actual ghost stories, which he 
authenticates by the grave testimonies of noblemen, 
magistrates, clergymen and the like, still living, and 
referable to. Kerner has been laughed at, of course, by 
all the wits of Germany, but he only laughs good- 
humouredly again, and holds fast his faith, lie is now 
Bufiering from cataract, and is nearly blind. 

Aftor visiting the fine old cathedral at Heilbronn, 
with its rich carvings and old paintings, noting the 
curious old town-house with its grandly painted and 
curiously illustrated clock, and taking a view of its 
picturesque streets and pleas^mt vicinage, with itA 
poplar walks, and ample plcai«urc-gardcns, we posted 
through a well cultivated country, back to Heidell>erg ; 
the peasants with their families out by the road-f^idcs, 
busy collecting their apples, and others of them as busy 
in their yards, crushing them for cider in their simple 
but effective mills for that purpose, making the whole 
very lively and pleasant. 
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It will be seen that in this tour we passed a good way 
beyond the strict bounds of the Odenwald ; and left in 
it, on tbe other band, many a charming old district to 
explore. It is, altogether, one of the most primitive 
pieces of country that wo ever entered, and seems likely 
to continue so. In the corn-fields, we noticed that the 
people mowed eyen in a manner peculiar to themselves. 
They did not mow in straight lines, but in circles. 
They would sometimes begin, and mow i*ound the whole 
field, and then go round and round till they came to the 
centre. But much oftener, they took in a much smaller 
circle, still moving from the outside to the centrc, so 
that a field mowed presented the appearance of a nuih- 
ber of great golden snakes coiled up, with their heads 
in the middle of the coil. 

Altogether, the deep wooded valleys, the still waters 
here and there embosomed in the forest, the clear 
streams in other places hurrying along the shrouded 
glens, the antique lowly dwellings, and Ihe simple 
people, made a deep and pleasurable impression on our 
minds, and will cften recur to them with the feeling of 
a poetic dream. Our illustration gives a veiy living 
peep into the Odenwald scenery, with it« rustic wooden 
tenements with shingled walls, its luxuriant herbage, 
its splendid old trees, its dreamy waters, and airy hills 
peeping everywhere down upon you. May health and 
continued peace, and improvement without the loss of 
quiet, the simple nature of the heart, and the picturesque 
poetry of the field and forest, be long the portion of 
the inhabitants of the Odenwald. 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

* 

BY JOUN BOWniKO, LL.D. K.P. , 

No. III.— Sykia. 

That nations led on by conquerors to conquest 
should in their turn be conquered is only an exhibition 
of retributive justice. Upon the fate and fortune and 
vicissitudes of war, they stake their gloiy and their great- 
ness, and they must wait the chances of the struggle 
upon which they have entered. The history of war is so 
little associated with the history of civilization — though 
romancers tell a different tale—ihat thi overthrow of 
the great marauding monarchies of old claims little of 
our sympathy, and none of our regret. It is seldom 
that the invading army leaves aught behind it but 
desolation and destruction. If it sometimes herald a 
happier and better state of things, it is only when 
peace has restored the .tranquillity which war has dis- 
turbed ;• it is only when the plough again furrows the 
battle-field ; and the resound of the anvil, the activity 
of the shuttle, and the beat of the engine, replace the 
clash of swords, the trumpet's clarion, and the thunder 
of artillery. 

But of melancholy sights, one of the most melan- 
choly is, a spot where the seats of ancient commercial 
activity — the abodes of busy multitudes, once engaged 
in the peaceful pnr&uits of industry — have become 
depopulated ,• — ^where a deteriorated atmosphere, and a 
neglected cultivation, have introduced disease and 
death into the fields of health and diligence. 

In the most northern province of Syria, at the end of 
a magnificent bay, which would seem to invite into its 
waters the trade of the world, and which once was the 
recipient of ships innumerable, stands Scanderouu ; or 
rather, there stand a few mean houses which occupy the 
place where Scandcroun once stood. It is a most un- 



wholesome place— pestiferoos as the Pontine roarphes, 
and not inhabitable in certain seasons of the year. As 
no draining carries away the noxious waters which are 
deposited on what was once a region of extreme fer- 
tility, there is a perpetual exhalation of offensive 
vapours, which are kept by the range of the Taurus 
mountains, overhanging the town like a foneral pall. 
Tet, as Scanderoun is still one of the great outlets from, 
and inlets to, the northern provinces of Syria>-and 
through them, by way of Antioch and Aleppo, to the 
marketa sdong the banks of the Euphrates, and into 
Mesopotamia, and some parts of Armenia and Persia — 
Scanderoun is still occupied by a few European agents, 
who transport the goods for the houses established in 
the interior. But withal it is a wretched epot — one 
house alone, that of the British Vice-consul, presenting 
the appearance of external decency and interior comfort. 
I remember being struck with the pleasing manners, 
and pale, fair visage of the consurs lady, and hearing 
with some surprise that she had been bom in Anstralia. 
It seemed a strange destiny for a gentlewoman to have 
been transported from the antipodes to such a spot. 
But if among the living there was not much to interest, 
I felt greatly moved when I trod among the monuments 
of the dead. The burial place still exists, and many a 
tombstone bears an English name. There sleep multi- 
tudes of -those "merchant adventurers" who for several 
centuries carried on trade in the East. The Letant trade 
was, in our early commercial history, tbe most important 
and the most profitable in which we were engaged. 
Three voyages to the Syrian coast in Saxon times are said 
to have entitled the merchant to the rank of nobility, 
and to the title of Thane. There are enough — too 
many, indeed, by far — to sing the deeds of our fighting 
men, and record the triumphs, by sea and by land, of 
those whom the world calls heroes. In my reflections 
it appears a nobler fight, and a higher heroism, to have 
led the conquests of commerce, and to have planted the 
standards of peace. Among the nettles and the briars, 
the reeds and the rushes, of the plain of Scandcroun, I 
traced^under the moss and lichens of the broken tomb- 
stones' names which in those days represented tbe 
highest influences which our country has ever exercised 
— ^thc influences of civilization. There sleep the men 
who brought the manufactures of the West to exchange 
for the silks and the spices of the East — the men who 
in their day and generation helped to establish and 
extend the honour and the reputation of the Knglieh 
merchants' character. It always stood high; may it 
ever so stand in the opinion of the world ! 

It wa* on board an Egyptian vessel-of-war that I first 
took my passage to Scanderoun ; and I had many oppor- 
tunities of observing the peculiarities of Oriental and 
Mahommedan character. When the wind was con- 
trary, there was always confusion, and bustle^ and 
uncertainty, and conferences among the officers as to 
what had best be done. When a calm prevented our 
progress, there were all sorts of surmises as to the cause ; 
both adverse and serene weather were attributed to 
supeiiiatural agency; and on one occasion, when we 
had made no progress for two or three days, tbe licu- 
tenant.'of the vessel came to a European physician who 
was on board, and told him there was a report among 
the sailors that he had dead men's fat in his medicine- 
chest; and if so, he was requested to throw it over- 
board, for unless he did so, they were certain we should 
never reach our destined port in safety. The doctor 
assured the lieutenant that the abhorred article formed 
no part of his materia medica, nor was, in fact» at ^1 in 
use in Europe ; but the Mahommedan shook his head 
very incredulously, and hinted that it had better bo 
quietly flung into the sea, if we wished to continue ilie 
voyage prosperously; ai^d he afterwards applied to me, 
requesting I would persuade the physician to get rid of 
so perilous a companion as dead men's fat was Uhowh 



to be. Many were the Btorics told of dangers to vhich 
ships and sailors had been unwittingly exposed by the 
carelessness and the rashness of medical men, who 
employed this unguent; which they said might be 
very safe and salutary on shore, but was most pcr- 
nicioos and perilous at sea. When, however, a fair and 
fresh breeze sprung up, no more was said about dead 
men's &t ; but I am persuaded the sailors and their 
spokesman attributed the favouring gale either to our 
having listened to their request, and got rid of the dan- 
gerous appurtenance, or to the &ct that their suspicions 
had been groundless, and that there was truth in the 
doctor's disavowal of having brought any of the dreaded 
ointment on board. We were favoured with a good 
many specimens of Mussulman credulity; and an 
Imaum (or Mohammedan priest, who was on board) 
kept up the superstitious temper of a portion of the 
crew to a pretty considerable elevation. The religious 
rites were practised by many of them with great legn- 
larity and fervour; but I was struck with the amouat 
of scepticism that prevailed. When the Imaum was 
absent^ the subordinate officers rather enjoyed turning 
him and his observances into ridicule, and became 
somewhat bold free-thinkenL The most devout of the 
sailors were undoubtedly the most ignorant Those 
who never failed in their ablutions, their prayers, and 
their attention to the Imaum, were the negroes— who 
listened with infinite reverence, and obeyed with cheer- 
ful alacrity. The oriental habit of public prayer appears 
somewhat ostentatious, at least to a person of European 
usages or prejudices. At the call to prayer— 'in 
whatever company he may be, and however engaged, 
a Mahommedan &lls down on his knees, and silently 
repeats the wonted supplication, bending his head to 
the ground the accustomed number of times. I have 
seen a man of rank in the midst of a sentence, on 
hearing the voice of the Muezzim, fling down a rug, 
throw himself on his knees, assume the attitude of 
prayer, close his eyes, silently repeat the Bismillah; 
and having thrice bent his forehead to the earth, rise 
up, and resume the conversation, as if nothing had 
occurred to interrupt it; making not the slightest 
reference to the obligation imposed upon him by his 
fiiith of discharging a religious dut3% but deeming its 

Eublic dischaige so mudi a matter of course as to be 
itelligible to everybody. 

Along the Syrian coast, many spots are pointed out 
as distinguished by events sacred both in Jewish and 
Mahommedan history. I recollect a broad, white, 
irregular line, which runs down the side of the moun- 
tains on the Lebanon range, westwards towards the 
Mediterranean Sea. My attention was called to it by 
one of the ship's company, who informed me the white 
track was macie by Allah, who had scattered ashes to 
enable Noah and his descendants to find their way when 
they left the ark. Whether the Mahommedan tradition 
believes the ark to have been landed unon Lebanon, or 
that the white road is continued to Mount Ararat, I 
know not ; but the history of the deluge, and the names 
of Koah and his children are familiar to Blahommcdan 
ears. In fact, Mahommedanism has much in common 
with Judaism and Christianity ; drawing its historical 
fkcts from the same sources, and recognizing to a great 
extent the same authorities. One would suppose that the 
points of agreement might induce the professore of 
these religions to look upon one another with something 
like chanty. There is too little of this charity every- 
^licTe — perhaps less in the Levant than anywhere else. 
It often occurred to mo there, that Christianity meant 
hatred of Jews and Mussulmans — Mahommedanism 
hatred of Christians and Jews. The Jews, }joing 
oppressed by both, very naturally respond io both hy 
distrust and antipathy. I shall never forget un iinswer 
which a Syriac Jew made in my presence to <* Christian 
who treated him with contumely. *'Yoa aay your 



prophet was a Jew ; if he taught you to hate my nation 
and me, he taught you to hate his own people — and 
what would you have me think of him Y' 

I ought to be excusing myself for these digressions, 
or rather, to have said from the first that in making 
Free Trade Recollections the principal design of these 
papers, I should not hesitate sometimes to wander away 
to other topics, enticed by those associations which so 
irresistibly present themselves when retracing one's 
steps through distant lands. Almost every traveller 
has some special purpose in view, as I have in these 
piipers; but if other objects present themselves now 
and then, let me be forgiven for not passing them by 
wholly unobserved. 

But we have entered the bay, we have landed in the 
town of Scanderoun. The flags of the different Eu- 
ropean powera are floating over their vice-consular 
establishments. That of Austria is pre-eminent in size 
and ostentation ; that of France second in display ; the 
flag of England, though it represents by far the 
g^reatest commercial interest in these regions, is a small 
and mean affair, eclipsed indeed by the prouder exhi- 
bitions of its competitors. The world is full of such 
examples. The noisy and the hollow — pride and 
poverty — vamity and weakness — big words and small 
doings — pretence and pusillanimity — are but too often 
associated. 

The gloomy impressions left by Scanderoun are not 
diminished as you track your way — the way traced by 
the caravans of commerce— through Antiochto Aleppo. 
We stopped at Bilau, a place once celebrated for its 
manufitcturea, especially of gold and saddlery. The 
multitudes of goldsmiths that once crowded this place 
are now reduced to three ; and only oTie saddler is left, 
the melancholy fragment of an ancient renown. But 
the city is beautifully situated : it looks as if suspended 
on the side of the mountain. It has, however, been 
invaded by the mountain torrents, which rash down 
the walls of many of its former palaces. Buin has 
fallen upen ruin ; and amidst the wreck of past splen- 
doura a few miserable wanderera are here and there 
discovered. We scrambled over the tomb of Abderach- 
man Pacha^ once the governor of the province, to the 
habitation he formerly occupied. Its position is 
splendid : behind, the fine range of hills — the Taurus 
range — stretching from Anatolia on the northern side ; 
before, another ridge of hills, variegated and beautiful, 
over which were dashing multitudinous streams, 
mingling in and urging onwards the deep river below. 
The alKKle of Abderachman is rapidly falling into 
decay ; and in mounting the stain, I fell through the 
rotten planks, and was grievously hurt in consequence. 
Most of the apartments admitted the wind and rain. 
We made our way to the interior— the once inaccessible 
harem— and there we found shelter and repose. Still, 
there was peril in walking over the decayed floors; 
and when we looked up to the ceilings, or surveyed the 
walls, we felt that if not to-day, at no very distant 
to-morrew, the palace of Abderachman woiSRl be min- 
gled with the utterly-ruined palaces around. 

We joined the cavalcade of travellers, principally 
merchants on their way to Antioch. They amused 
themselves with hawkin;? ; and many of them carried 
a hawk in their hand, which they let loose as game 
attracted their attention. We passed by magnificent 
forests, some of which were being felled by woodcutr 
ters, sent by Ibrahim Pacha, to furnish timber for the 
Egyptian dock-yards. Wherever the scanty population 
had cultivated the fields, tlicre was striking evidence of 
their fertility and productive powers. What might 
not such a oountry become in the hands of industrious 
peasants and cpulent landlords! While population 
presses (as it is called) upon subsistence— while in so 
many parts of the world there is such an excess of 
labourers, and such a deficiency of food— la it possible 
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that regions like these should be abandoned to sterility 
and desolation ] 

Onwards we passed to Antioch ; it stands at the ex- 
tremity of a long and fertile plain. The road to it is often 
travewed by streams, and 1 was attracted liy the variety 
and beauty of the wild flowers, which, indeed, are a 
charm in every part of Syria, from the Orontes to the 
Dead Sea. Ther^ are many ruined bridges; many ex- 
tensive burying-placcs, with the remains of sepulchral 
monuments, seemingly of great antiquity ; we passed 
through spots which had been covered with human dwell- 
ings — some still appear on the map as inhabited villages, 
— but not a tcnantable town or a village did we find. 
Approaching Antioch, on the side of the hill, are 
entrances to caves hewn out of the rocks ; these we were 
told were the churches of the ancient Christians — and 
the followers of Jesus we know were first called Christians 
at Antioch. They had been used for Christian worship 
nearly down to the present time. They have the appear- 
ance of sepulchres. A church has been lately built in 
the city. I attended the religious services there. They 
were according to the Greek ritual. Multitudes of women 
were in the outer edifice, — within, were men and chil- 
dren. A priest was reading the service in Arabic. It 
is said that Antioch contains athoubaud Mahommedan, 
a hundred Christian, and fifty Jewish houses. The 
streets are strangely constructed, — there are elevated 
pavements pn , each side, close to the houses, along 
which foot passengers travel; between them a deep 
ditch where horses and camels pass and repass. 
Both to the east and the west of Antioch is a large 
extent of available land, which might produce food for 
tens of thousands of people. Yet Antioch is frequently 
visited by scarcity. \\ hen I was there, not only was the 
price of brea<l enormously high, but the supply was 
wholly insufficient. Antioch was dependent upon corn 
to be imported from afar. The question has been lately 
launchea, whether the most rapid communication to the 
E:ist would not be by the Orontes and Antioch, through 
Aleppo Bir and the Euphrates, to the Persian Oulph; 
the difficulties, if not insuperable, are so many and so 
serious, that there is no chance of such a line com- 
peting with Egypt, — the Nile and the Red Sea, The 
Orontes is not a navigable river. In many places it is 
shallow, in others rapid — in some interrupted by bridges. 
Then the transit to the Euphrates is wearisome and 
laborious, — and even when the Euphrates is reached, 
its navigation is perilous, while the marshy districts of 
Lemnoun are nearly impartiable, and can only be made 
otherwise at an enormous cost. 

Aleppo is well deserving any attention which may be 
given to it. Commerce is there carried on in its ancient 
forma— and the traffickers we find such as visited Tyre 
and Sidon in the days of {Phoenician glory. There are 
the caravans with the produce of Elam, — and as in 
patriarchal times when Abraham and Jacob boasted of the 
multitudes of their camels and asses, so now the traders 
who visit the bazaars of Aleppo make the same dis- 
play. Still the sight may be witnessed of the " Ismaelites 
coming from Gilead with their camels, bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt." 
Still may be seen the long trains of " camels without 
number," such as are again and ag:ain described in the 
sacred books— nay, the very proportions which are 
spoken of, and which four-footed animals bear to the 
human race, could be found not far from there existing 
to the present hour. In the statistics tbunded on 1 Chron. 
V. 18—29, it is said that to 100,000 men there were 
60,000 camels, 250,000 sheep, 2,000 asses. And about 
the same relative numbers would be met with now. 
When the Jews returned from their captivity, then 
indeed the proportion of camels to asses was but small, 
435 to 6,720,— a strikinir p't)of of the poverty to which 
the nation had been redut-ed by long servitude, in the 
Ume of Job wo have an interesting description of what 



was deemed very great opulence : for he possessed 3,000 
camels, and 7^000 sheep, and 600 yoke of oxen, and 500 
she asses, an amount of property somewhat equivalent 
to the po&sessions of the richest Sheikh of Arabia at the 
present time. The possession of large numbers of camels 
is still, bA it was in the times of the patriarchs and the 
prophets, the mark of the highest opulence. The 
promises of Isaiah to the Jews were, that " mnltitndea 
of camels should cover their land" (Judea). " The 
dromedaries of Mldian and Ephah ; all they from Shel^ 
shall come, they shall bring gold and incense." In the 
perfect similitude between the present and the paai is 
the great charm of the Oriental lands, and Oriental 
manners. Aleppo and Damaseosare now, what Aleppo 
and Damascus were two or three thousand years ago. 
The great outlines remain the same, and even in the 
details the resemblance is interesting in the highest 
degree. The caravans which travel westward from 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and all the regions along the 
Euphrates, bear the same sorts of commodities, pai^s 
through the same towns and territories, are snbjected 
to the same dangers and difficulties, aro accompanied 
by the same varieties of tribes — traffickers and travellers 
— in a word, are characterized by the same associaUona 
as twenty or thirty centuries ago. The bazaars present 
the same objects — ^the manner of barter is the same — 
they journey aa they journeyed— they rest as they 
rested. There are no hostel ries for man or beast — no 
provision but that which is made by the ambulatory 
community ; long and weary is the transit — a few 
miles a day — the ^hole journey of many months* 
dtiration — delay everywhere — dispatch nowhere — Ume 
is the commodity to which no price or value attaches in 
the East 

When will this state of things be altered? How 
long will the vis inerticB which has preserved the 
usages of the remotest times resist the influences whicii 
are revolutionizing the world ) Will the lands which 
in spite of Persian and Koman invasion preserved 
their distinguishing characteristics — will the regions 
which have seen in turn the principles of Paganism, of 
Judaism, of Christianity, and of Mahomedanism — and 
yet present through all the same seemingly indelible 
marks ~ will they present an invincible barrier against 
the wider and stronger tides which are put in action by 
a higher civilisation, a more adventurous commercial 
spirit, and wider triumphs of art and science ? I cannot 
believe it : whatever may have been impotent in the 
past, the power of communication is omnipotent now. 

The heralds that preach improvement are already 
visible. The spirit of changeful progress is moving in 
silent but successful march towards the Orient. 

I was a few years ago on a visit to the Emir Beshir, the 
Prince of Lebanon, whose beautiful palace — one of the 
most graceful productions of Oriental architecture — 
hangs on the side of the hill; its Beit-td-Din (the 
House of Faith) behind the Capital Deir el Kammr. 
Its domes touch the clouds, and brave the thunder- 
storms. A lightning conductor in such a spot attracted 
my. notice ; and I asked the prince who had taught 
him to protect his roy^al residence from the terrors of the 
thunderbolt ? He said that in a voyage to ^gypt he had 
seen an iron rod above the topmast of an English 
man-of-war. Inquiring into its use, he found that when 
it touched the thunder cloud, it carried away the light- 
ning, 9& a water-spout conveys the water; and he eaid 
if it will protect a ship at sea, will it not save a houi^e 
on shore] And he ordered the experiment to be made. 
And now, said he, the thunders and the lightnings 
burst and blaze over my palace as they will ; it is sale, 
and I am safe. The storms are conquered, and I am at 
rest. This is but a foot-print marking the onward stops 
of intelligent man. This is a record which instruction 
has left in the discharge of her universal mission. 

When our steamers first appeared on the Syrian 
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oast, thej were believed by the inhabltanU to be venflels tbe fonncr, in order to be well sitstained, and to embrace 



•if which the Spirit of £vU— Djins of Eblis— fiends of 
hell had got possession, and their presence was said to 
prognosticate every species of calamity. The Holy 
Land was about to be invaded by fiery monsters, 
amring from regions unknown, and threatening the 
whole region wi3i devastation and destruction. The 
Mahome£uis fancied that the Christians had entered 
into new alliances with the infernal powers, and Islam 
was menaced by novel and appalling dangers. In a few 
}ean, the head of Istamitim— the Lord of the Caliphate 
—the defendant of the prophets — became, first a buyer, 
ia*l then a builder of steam-boats. Constantinople 
cjinmonicatea by them with Trcbisonde and Beyront, — 
aad Scanderoun and Alexandria, — with lihodcs, and 
Crete, and Cyprus, — to say nothing of India and the 
whole European world. And the greatest of Maho- 
m^dao Sovereigns passes much of his time in his steamers 
ita tbe Nile — with them he has reached the Cataracts. 
Hoadreds and hundreds of travellers pass, and arc con- 
^UQtly mounting and descend! ug from Alfo to Boulac. 
Xar, the Arabian Gulf itscii is perpetually traversed 
hr thcuu fire-conducted conqueror.s of wind and wave. 
They often bear the Mussulman devotees (pilgrims) to 
the port of the holy City of Mecca — to Djcdda iU^clf. 
I oac<) teked Mchemet All how it happened that 
llahometan saints (Hadjis) could employ the steamers 
of Christian infidels (Giaours) to convey them to the 
^aiuted spots of Moslem piety t " The Koran has not a 
word in it against steamboats," was the prompt and 
rigacioos reply of the Egyptian prince ; and on another 
occa-iion he said, *' You have much to be proud of, — but 
of Dothing have you such a right to be proud, as 
havingsubdued steam, and by subduing steam, subduing 
the sea and the storm." 

It would not be a Free Trado Becollcction, but a Free 
Trade Anticipation, to look forward to the fate of the 
Uirand ferac^oos regions of Syria, when they shall have 
TtceiTcd all the impulse, and be awakened into all the 
development, of which they arc susceptible; when labour 
and capital and enterprise shall bring their united 
powers to bear upon their great capacities. It requires 
DO very bold prophetic temper to say that peace and 
commerce will not allow barrenness and sterility to rule 
over regions capable of the highest and most profit able 
cultivation. Many a desert will yet blossom as a rose, 
many a solitude will be musical with the voices of 
pTo$>pen>ns and bn^y multitudes. The future is pregnant 
with KTeat destinies. It will recover what the past has 
List, and what the present bnt dimly recognizes. 

" Tlie rVrnal step of progrcas beats 
To the Great Anthim." 
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Prnte opinion is now setting in so strongly in the 
dirsction of Nation.al Education, and so many signs are 
BuaifeAing themselves, in even the mo<t unlooked-for 
'itArteM, of a disposition to extend to the whole people 
I'lv benefits of elementary instruction, that we look upon 
i' a« a matter of certainty that, in the course of a few 
yttn more, we shall have our juvenile population as well 
<'*r.«d for in this respect, as in any other country in 
Edrope. 

AlfMdT. Tolmtary effort is doing much ; but it can- 
& >t do all that is required. In this respect. Education 
ci'Hi be regarded as veiy different from Religion: for 
whereas tbe latter may be efficiently maintained by 
^olonury effort^ by reason of many powerful motives; 



the whole nation, must be based upon a system, not 
liable to be afiected by the fitful cbbiugsandfiowings of 
opinion, the indolence or activity of parties, or the angry 
rivalry of sects. 

Our object at present, ' however, is not to state our 
views as to what such a system ought to be, but to urge 
upon educationists the necessity lor efficiently carrying 
on tho work of education among the youthful and adult 
population, after school instruction has done its own 
work. For, the most important part of education has 
to come, when school days are over. ' Tho means of 
gathering knowledge have been acquired ; but know- 
ledge itself is yet to be gained. Ihe mind has to be 
furnished with instruction, opinion has to be matured, 
morals have to be formed, the character has to be 
strengthened, aud education perfected in a noble and 
manly character. 

And for this purpose, what is so valuable as Books — 
which distil to us Ihe wihdom of the present, and 
tho experience of the pa«t — which set before us the 
highest models of character, and tho loiticst aims of 
lile — which are an unfailing source of entertainment and 
instruction for youth, as well as for the maturest age. 
Hcucs do we regard Books — an abundant and perfectly 
free supply of books to all classes — as an indispensable 
feature of any great and true scheme of national 
education. 

^Ve are disposed to attribute much of the prevalent 
ignorance of the present time to the difficulty of ob- i 
taining free access to libraries on the part of tho indus- | 
trious classes. They are too poor to buy, and tho tourccs 
from which they can borrow are miiicrably scanty and 
unattractive, lienco v. hat little school education they 
may have obtained in. youth is ultimately rendered 
useless, and they arc too often driven for a pastime to 
the entertainments of dissipation and vice. 

How, then, is thi.^ great educational want to be metl 
is the qiic.-tion to which we would now address our- 
selves. And perhaps this question is best to be answered 
by briefly stating the re.-uUs of an experiment which has 
already been mudo in this direction, and crowned with 
the completcst success. 

It is now some thirty years since it occurred to the 
mind of a worthy and sincere Christian man, who died 
a few years ago, that much yet remained to be done in 
order to carry out the education of the working classes, 
besides merely teaching them to read and write. And 
in this latter respect, the people amongst vhom he lived 
were highly favoured as compared with the working 
population of the towns and districts of England. With 
but few exceptions, they could all read and write ; for 
in Scotland, a national system of education has been at 
work for centuries; and, with other inlluenees, has con- 
verted a rude, Imrl .Moii«5, and turbulent people, into one 
of the W-l ciluoated and most soberly condncicd 
nation'^ on earth. 

Bamukl Bbowk, the author of the syi^tcm of Free 
Librarie?, (or,aahe styled them, " Itin^iat innr Libraries,") 
wa** a merchant of the tmall town of Haddington, where 
he was bom,— the s.irae town, by the way, tl ut ^ave 
birth to John Knox, the founder, among other tlungs, 
of the Scotch system of National lastruction. He was 
a man of the most modest and imassuming deport- 
ment; but aUoGTcther indcfal'irablc in carrying out, 
even amidst debility and sickness, which often held 
iiim pro.- 1 rate, his schemes for the improvement of 
the population amidst which he lived. U occurred 
to him, a' .out the year 1817, that tho working popula- 
tion of tbo towns, and the pi:isdntr>' of the rural 
di^tricts, might be put in pis-c-i.»n of the same ad- 
vantages as regarded books, which the better clafFcs 
derived from the institution of subscription and burph 
libraries. With a " balance of unclaimed militia 
insurances,'* for which ho couid not find owners, be pnr- 
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chased two handred interesting volames, and dividing 
them into four divisions of fifty volumes each, he 
stationed them in four several villages in the neighbour- 
hood, for gratuitous perusal by the population : placing 
them under the superintendence of gratuitous librarians. 
At the end of two years, these divisions were exchanged; 
division B taking the place of division A in the first 
exchange, C taking the place of B ^n the next, and D 
taking the place of C in Uie next. And so on with all 
the stations. Thus, for eight years, a succession of 
books, new to the readers of each place, was regularly 
kept up; and the novelty of the f^h arrivals sustained 
the interest of the reading population. By these 
simple means, four villages were mutually supplied with 
the advantages of four libraries of two hundred volumes 
each, at exactly one-fourth of the expense of four such 
libraries, supposing them to have been fixed and not 
" itinerating." 

The success of his first small experiment being proved, 
Mr. Brown proceeded to enlarge tne scope of his design. 
And first, he set himself to discover how the system 
might be worked out in its details, the first expenditure 
for new books be defrayed, ita wastes be compensated, 
and the whole machinery kept in action. He hit upon 
the following plan : he induced a number of subscribers 
of five shillings a year each to join him ; and to these 
he held forth the equivalent of a perusal of the best 
new books of the season, in return for their subscrip- 
tions, at the same time that they were furnishing a 
supply of excellent books for the free reading of the 
humbler classes, who could not purchase for themselves. 

The average number of subscribers to the scheme did 
not exceed a hundred, but this was sufficient to prove 
its immense value, and its universal practicability, with 
the subscriptions new books were bought, and kept for 
two years in a division by themselves, for the use of the 
subscribers; after which, they merged in the general cir- 
culation, when their place was supplied by a f^h lot of 
new books, selected from the lists supplied by the sub- 
scribers. Thus the subscribers got value for their 
money, and the number of village divisions of books 
was regularly increased. 

For twenty years this single-minded man laboured at 
his work, cheered by the hope that Ms plan would ulti- 
mately be taken up by the mends of human enlighten- 
ment everywhere, and become one of the most potent 
means for the moral and intellectual improvement of 
mankind. After the lapse of that period, he saw forty- 
seven libraries in circulatory motion throughout the 
county of East^Lothian—a county whose population 
does not much exceed that of BuUand, the smallest of 
Bnglish counties ; — ^these libraries containing a total of 
nearly 8000 volumes. Indeed, there was scarcely a vil- 
lage or hamlet without its little library. Whenever an 
application was made, a division was sent ; and there 
was not an inhabitant of the county but had the free 
perusal of instructive books within his reach. They 
were brought, as it were, to their doors, and the benefits 
of literature placed within reach of the meanest. More 
recently, divisions of books fitted for the perusal of 
childrcoi have been placed in all the schools, which, 
like the other divisions, undergo a constant change, in 
order that the novelty and attraction may be kept up. 

What is there to prevent this scheme from being 
set on foot in evexy town and county in England ? The 
practicability of the plan is proved. It is in actual 
operation, and has been so for nearly thirty years ; having, 
during that period, been instrumental in &e instruction 
of the rising generation of a whole county. Its ma- 
chineiy is most simple and efficient. It only needs a 
few earnest, practical men, to give it a start evexywhere. 
A hundred subscribers of five shillings a year may be 
found in any district to form, a commencement ; and, 
were ihcfy to number by thouaa^ds instead of hundreds, 
free Itinerating librariea might soon be in lull prac- 



tical operation throughout all England. It was an idea 
of Hr. Brown's, that a powerful and well organized 
Society would yet be formed, to carry out hLspliA on a 
national scale; and he was even sanguine enough to 
think that a government wUch cared for the morals and 
well-beinSf of the people, might yet take up the acheme 
and carry it into practical tWect. 

The immense value of the Itinerating Library ^tem 
has not been overlooked by the acute Americans, — 
ready, as they gencnJly are, to anticipate us in the 
application of our greatest discoveries. The enter- 
prising " American Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
feiowledge" have resolved to incorporate the plan of 
Itinerating Libraries with their other operations. The 
Reverend Mr. Abbott, Secretary to that great national 
association, closes a letter on the subject by saying — 
" I have much hope of one day seeing that system, in 
all its substantial advantages, generally adopted over 
the millions of miles of our national teuitory." What 
a disgrace it will be to this country, if America outstrip 
us in the practicsal application of this great educational 

discovery ! 

The plan has already been highly prused by the 
leading educationalists of this country; but little or 
nothing further has been done. It has extended itself 
into some of the counties neighbouring to £ast>Lothiaa 
— into Berwickidiire and Roxburghshire; and the 
General Assembly have to a considerable extent adopted 
it in their Highland Schools. The germs of the ay^em 
have also been carried to Jamaica, Canada, South Africa* 
Van Diemen's Land, and even to Russia. But it has 
yet to be taken up by the people ; and, until they do 
take it up with spirit, the valuable means which it pre- 
sents for the diffusion of enlightenment among the 
mass of our population, will come to nought. 

It is with the view of uigingthis matter on the minds 
of thinking and earnest men, and placing before them 
a practical plan of free libraries for the people, that this 
article is penned ; and the author sintierely hopes that 
good will come of it. 



Uttcvari! Xottces. 

Cicero, a Drama, By the Author of Moilc*8 State 
Trials. London : Simpkin k Marshall ; and Kimp- 
ton. High Holbom. 

Tbb Author of the State Trials is a true poet, though 
he loves to veil his name under thecognomen of Nicholas 
Thiming Moile, and his poems under such titles as 
State Trials, and Cicero, a Tragedy. On a former 
occasion, and in another periodical, we did our best to 
make the public acquainted with the music of his 
rhythm, and the vigorous beauty of his poetiy ; and we 
are glad to have seen lately a new and cheap edition of 
his State Trials issue from tiie press. Evciything 
which Mr. Moile writes, testifies that he is a sound 
classical scholar, a good lawyer, and as good a poeU 
But the mischief of it is, that he wiU choose his 
subjects with entire reference to his own tastes, and 
little regard to those of the public. Henc^ his readers 
will always be few. Those few, however, will be the 
men of the purest taste. The ordinary reader wiU be 
much puszled on opening the present volume to know 
whv it is called a Drama. It is divided into three sets, 
each containing sundry scenes, as the author terms them, 
but as others would call them, cantos. They are mix- 
tures of narrative and dialogue, not purely in a dramatic 
form, and are well gamidied with Gred: mottoa. But 
few except classical scholars will care much for a long 
poem on Cicero, especially when the Author indulges his 
vein for discussion in two tremendous speeches: that of 



Maik Anthony against Cioero, and Cieero*i reply, with 
which the book closes, without any catastrophe or winding 
up ; after spending no lev than 125 pag^ over these 
two huangues, out of the 287 of the wnole volume. 

In this» we must repeat^ Hr. Hoile does not consult 
his tiune ; and yet eveiy page abounds with most vivid 
and graphic descaription, with the finest sentiments, 
and with strong and masterly painting of passion and 
character. The Umnings of Rome, of Cicero's study, 
of Attieus, of the death of Coesar, of Brutus, of Portia, 
of FalTi% of the Brother and Sister, two Slaves, the 
Capitol and the Senati^ are all extremely fine. They 
are full of the music and the stately verse-march of this 
peculiar author, and bring before you the distinguishing 
features of both places and men, as in an old picture 
from a master hand. 

In the riches of this beautifully printed volume, which, 
however, we have never seen a single critical notice of, 
we are at a loss where to choose. Shall it be in the garden 
of Cioero, where tiie slave Timna is encountered by her 
dark and fiery brother Philo, and a scene of passionate 
accusation and womanly anguish takes place; for Timna 
has foigotten her country and birth in the love of Mar- 
cos her master's soni 

In doiiten •qoare, on tnrf sa velvet shoni, 

Hidst taU arcades, whence ToUia's bier was borne. 

Where a green ilcs reared its bowerv dome, 

IVhose mnnnaring top gave chaffioches a home, 

Condied at the trunk, which woodbine wreatlu enrolled, 

A bond-maid bent, and braided cloth of gold. 

With delicate hand, and arm in motion graced, 

Her needle blazoned flowers her pencil traced ; 

PaasiDg at times, oblivions of ita art. 

Till de^ sighs freed the blood-encumbered heart. 

Then heavenward turned her frice. Of heaven it seems, 

0*enpread with apirit, as with moonlight gleams 

Pale flowers through shadows from the ilex shown, 

When sad its vesper hjmns to heaven intone. 

With glistening dew her raven eyelida filled ; 

She rose, the eourt and doisters rouud were stiUetT, 

Save top leares rustlinsto the sephyr's breath— 

Stilled, ss in ehambers lately left by death I 

Smooth from her brow dark tresses flowed behind ; 

Her brow so sweetly nave, so ladlv kind. 

Baaed on the swara stood Tolling marble form, 
Instinet with grace, with voutlt'aaffestions warm. 
Thither, half fond, half shuddering, stole the maid. 
Cast o'er the statne'a headlier bright brocade. 
Turned adverse, sought the tree's extremeat shnde, 
Paced to the east, heaven's asure lisht surveved, 
And sunk upon her knees, and spreaa her haoas, and prayed ; 
Silent, with sigha, aa though her heart were sawn. 

Or shall it be the proud PulviaY No, rather the loving 
Portia, aa her Bmtua takea his fisrewell for the fatal 
field. 

On ebon eoneh her task the matron plied ; 
In whom each muse, each grace, with nsture vied ; 
Vied to revoU aome model of her kind, 
And charm all hearts by manAers, mien, and mind. 
Iler downcast eyea tlieir long black Inslirn showed. 
And brow, how dark, how delicately twwcd 1 
Tet stern her ease, as hymns to Disn made. 
And deeply euro, aa aummer'saea embayed ; 
No dimple marked, nor colour tinged her cheek. 
Till ruby lipa unveiled her teeth to speak. 
When dark eyea flashed with tliooght dilate and warm, 
Aad light seoned radiant from her face and form, — 
Prom flame within aa pictured vases shine. 
Or slowed ^gmalion'a stone with life divine : 
SanDursts of soul aeemed emanating then ; 
Subdued, yet dowered to suifer and to dare. 
White waa her atole, witli purple border graced, 
With band of purple girt around her waist, 
A nd dasped with rubies o'er her shoulders fair, 
WUeh caught from pearly wreaths her raven hair. 
On Bsats two suddens eouehed, in dusky stole — 
One swept the strings, one chanted from a scroll ; 



While young Calphnmius gazed behind her arm. 
To learn her art, and manel at its chann. 

The parting of Brutus and Portia* full of soul and 
beauty, and the description of the Capitol and the 
Senate, tempt us, but our space will not permit further 
extract The whole poem will be a rich treat to a ge- 
nuine lover of poetiy of a classical taste. As a work of 
art, it is veiy fine. 

The AH-UnioHf Parts /. and If, London : Chapman 

and Hall, Strand. 

This beautiful work, in its improved character, proceeds 
most satisfactorily. Each Monthly Part is rich both in 
engravings and in letterpress. In each are two fine en- 
gravings. In the first part, the portrait of the Queen from 
Thorbum's miniature, and Paul Potter's Studio; in the 
second part, are the Children in the Wood from Benwell 
and Westalls, and the Dancing Girl Reposing of Canova. 
These are principally on steel : the Children in the 
Wood, an Electrotype, from the engraving of Great, 
bach. Any one of these is worth fiir more than the 
price of the whole part ; and the electh>type is a curious 
specimen of the perfection now reached in that art. It 
has the complete finish and clearness of an engraving. 
Beaides these, the second part abounds with wood en- 
gravings of the most tasteful character, both in pictorial 
and decorative art Add to this, the mass of fresh 
and invaluable information on art» both at home and 
abroad, and yon have one of the very cheapest as well 
aa most elegant productiona which ever issued frtim the 
periodical press. Mrs. Hall's very charming Fairy Tale 
of Killamey, equally attractive, by its recalling to us 
some of the finest scenes in Europe, and by its beautiful 
8pirit,iB lavishly illustrated; and the *' Visits to Private 
Galleries," is a series of papers which bid &irto supply 
a groat and crying deficiency in this countiy; a good 
guide to the treasures of art in it Wc recollect hearing 
Professor Bannermann express his great astonishment at 
finding, on hia visit to England in quest of material for 
his Life of KafTaclIe, the immense multitude of the pro- 
ductions of the old masters, scattered all over our country, 
without a single reliable clue to their discoveiy by a 
stranger. This series, well carried out, will remove this 
national disgrace. In every reapect the Art-Union 
richly merits that popularity which we are rejoiced to 
find that it ei^joya. 

The AutMograpJiy o/OotUte ; Truth and Poetry Jrom 
my Life. Edited bv Parks Godwin. Parts I. and II. 
London: Wiley and Putnam, 1847. 

Thts is an American translation of Goethe's fiunous 
WaJirheU und DidUung^ forming a part of Wiley and 
Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. It is a singular 
circumstance, that there has hitherto been no good 
translation of this most fascinating work, certainly one 
of the most delightful, if not the most delightful pieces 
of autobiography in any language. We have in it the 
life and literary, aa well as personal and cotemporary, 
history of one of the greatest and most accomplished of 
poets. Ko one can read Goethe's poetry with full effect 
and comprehension, "who has not read WahrheU und 
Diehtvng; and no one can read it» without immediately 
perceiving how Goethe was in the habit of working his 
fineat pictures out of the material of his own life. Goethe 
is not only the great poet and artist, but the great 
painter of German life ; and whoever reads this work, 
lays up for himself a great pleasure, in case he should 
subsequently visit Germany; and whoever has visited 
Germany, will, on reading it, experience a similar eigoy- 
ment in meeting at every page with scenes and characters 
that there have arrested his attention. We have here, 
however, but half of the work. There remun two more 
parts to be published. When complete, it will form a 
valuable addition to the literature of our langaage. 
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SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 

BT SDWA&D TOUL. 
I. 

Birds find their lodgings in the eaves ; 

Kjits have their homes in sewer and drain; 
Torpid, beneath the last year's leaves. 

The unmolested snakes remain ; 
The little dormouse in her cell. 

Dug deep in root of forest oak. 
Has slept since first the snow-flakes fell, — ' 
ISecure, — and has not once awoke. 

But Women and Men, i' the frozen street. 

Are houseless houseless every night ; 

And children, till the cold, grey light, 
Trample the town with weary feet. 

n. 

Daepcr than frost, beneath the mould. 

Pierces its way the garden worm ; 
The snail withdraws its horns from the cold ; 

The ant in her nest keepq winter-term; 
Green-backed beetle, and slimy slug, 

And speckled eft, have quarters warm ; 
Ths woodlouse under the bark is snug ; 
The earwig takes no wintry harm. 

But Women and Men, i' the frozen street, 

Are houseless houseless every night ; 

And children, till the cold, grey lights 
Trample the town with weary feet. 

m. 

Many-le^ed creatures, and those with wings, — 

Hnra-arum hornet, and toiling bee, — 
All the rare and beautiful things 

Of insect-life, that on earth we see, — 
All the repulsive shapes that creep, — 
All the rejoicing things that fly, — 
Are laid in warm rest, fast asleep : 
None are exposed to the cutting sky. 

But Women and Men, i* the frozen street. 

Arc houseless ^houseless every night ; 

And children, till the cold, grey light. 
Trample the town with weary feet. 



A WINTER PICTURE. 

HOAB FROST. 

What dream of beauty ever equalled ih's I 
What bands of fairyland have sallied forth. 
With nil the foliage of the abundant north. 
With imagery from the realms of bliss ! 
What visions of my boyhood do I miss 
That here are not rcstorcill All splendours pure. 
All loveliness, all graces that allure — 
Shapes that amaze— a paradise that is. 
Yet was not, will not in few moments be. 
Glory from nakedness, that playfully 
Mimics, with passing life, each summer boon: 
<>lothing the ground, replenishing the tree ; 
Weaving arch, bower, and radiant festoon. 
Still aa a dream, and like a dream to flee. 



THE PHILANTHROPIC ASSASSIN ; 

{Concluded from p, 105 J 

Being a Narrative of the extraordinary HcdlHcinaiion 
of Gottlieb Einhaltbr, alias Raocl Croc, a native 
of Tours ; carefully abstracUdfrom Uie Itechtsfallc of 
(he Law Courts of Wittenberg, and compared uith 
the Report made by the Committee of i:iuvans to the 
French Academy of Sciences^ 

BT R. H. HORHS. 



It is our aeini-barl)J\rous Code of lin^is that mnlet Jleroes of 
rvlgar felons^ by exciting the imagination, nud culling forth 
sympnthy and pity for a poor wretch about to become the priu- 
cipal performer in a public Strangling Show. The law i« thf> 
Newgate dramatist ; the scaffold, is the sta|« ; the whole vpivsjeA 
public, is the audience ; and ** the moral '* i«, in its most exten- 
sive influence, that there is tomethiiig great in a man who is 
hanged. — b. u. h. 



While the police were puzzling themselves with all 
sorts of investigations as U> the meeting of the three 
men at the dyke for secret conference — the plot for the 
fair — the counter-device of cheating— and the mur- 
derous shot — theJamily of Mr. Stewartarri ved in Witten- 
berg. Mr. Stewart having applied for permission to rcc 
the prisoner Einhalter, at ouce identified him. This^ 
of course, rendered his position still more susplciou?, 
and he was subjected to a further and still more 
rigorous examination. Nothing, however, tending to 
criminate him in this murderous attempt was elicited. 

But a new witness now appeared. Gnstav Grimm, 
the man who had been shot, was not killed outright, 
but had lingered in a state of delirium, or insensibility, 
ever since. Though little hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, he now rallied suflUciently to make the following 
deposition : — He was left alone with Gottlieb Einhalter. 
He began to talk to Einhalter. Einhalter was sitting 
upon a chair, with another chair near him in front. 
While he, Grimm, was talking, Einhalter slowly raised 
his wooden leg, and laid it in a level across the seat of 
the other chair. He, witness, noticed that the stump 
pointed directly at his body ; and chancing to look up 
from it to the face of Gottlieb Einhalter, he saw a 
strange smile, and one eye nnut The next moment he 
was shot. Einhalter instantly put his wooden leg down 
upon the floor, and witness saw some smoke come out 
from beneath the stump. Witness then lost iiis sensra. 

Gottlieb Einhalter was once more searched, and all 
the mystery was clearly explained ; in fact, he himself 
confessed his guilt the moment they laid hands upon 
his wooden leg, for examination. This leg contained a 
long pistol-tube ; in fact, the lower part of the leg voas 
a pistol, and the trigger was pulled by means of a string 
which led up into bis right hand side-pocket. He 
could thus, as he naively observed, with one band in his 
side pocket — while, to all appearance, quietly resting 
his wooden leg upon a bank or other support^ or sitting 
with one leg crossed over the other — take a deliberate 
aim at his man ; pull the trigger, and then down went 
his pistol-leg upon the ground — and what was the 
matter '{ From the moment of his last arrest he betrayed 
no wish to conceal anything ; on the contrary, he 
Hhowed an anxiety to be extremely communicative. 
So far from displaying the lea.st signs of a remorse of 
conscience, he only regretted any pain he might have 
caused to individuals, whether victims or their rela- 
tives ; but otherwise he gloried in the murders ho had 
committed. This old man, previously* so quiet, guarded, 
and sedate in bis speech and behaviour, now displayed 
an energy and enthusiasm that were quite sorpriBing. 
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He held up the boolc whichlie always carried in his bosom, 
saying that he was the apostle of a great principle — 
the executor of a great law — the martyr of a practical 
philanthropy. Vulgar minds, whojudge of everything by 
their own narrow and every-day standard, might consider 
that he was mad ; but the finer intellects of France, 
of Germany, and of England, wonid do him justice. 

During the time that Gottlieb Einhalter was under 
sentence of death, communications were made with 
France, and a number of other murders, previously 
enveloped in mystery, could now be clearly traced to 
this misguided man. The account he gave of his 
fanatical career was to the following purport : — 

Gottlieb Kinhalter was a native of Tours. His real 
name was Kaoul Croc. He was bom on the 4ih of 
April, 1775. His father was a Frenchman, but his 
mother was a German. She. had been a tight-rope 
dancer, before his father married her. His father was 
a perruquier and barber, and had a little shop on the 
outskirts of the town. His son was brought up in 
idleness ; he, young Raoul, had led a roving life ; 
married early; deserved his wife, and, joining the 
French army, went to Italy. He lost his leg in c a- 
sequence of the bite of a dog, who seized him one night 
while on a secret expedition of plunder. He had no 
pension from Government. But five years afterwards, 
when he had returned to Franco, and had taken to a 
studious life, he chanced among other books to meet 
with the wonderful work which had been his bottom 
companion ever since. From this book, to which 
£j)gland claimed the honour of giving birth, he had 
snddonly received a new li^ht. It came upon him I'ke 
the flivKh of a flint in the night. His firht victim hap- 
pened to be Amande Giraud, who had lost his leg at the 
battle of Ansterlitz, and had a pension from Marshal 
Soult. Ho shot him one day as they sat smoking 
together in a little garden, Gottlieb Einhaltcr made 
this confession in the most distinct terma He, how- 
ever, declared most vehemently that he had no thought 
of the pension at the time he shot him. It was only 
when he turned the matter over in his mind, and con- 
si <lered the great principle of action which was in 
future to be the whole aim of his life, that he came to 
see there was the finger of Providence pointing to it for 
his good. He therefore obeyed the inspiration, and 
papfling himself off as Amande Giraud, the agents of 
)f arshal Soult had always paid him the pension. From 
this hour he had devoted all his energies to rectify the 
evils of over-population, so clearly displayed in the 
Divine book he carried at his breast — the beneficent 
production of the great English Malt bus I Once, 
indeed, hc—Croc, not Malthus^had suffered a qualm 
of doubt for several days, and had sleepless nights, in 
conisequence of a friend sending him the roe of a 
heiring wrapped in a multiplication table; but he soon 
came to perceive that the Divine Author of Over-popu* 
lation must eventually, in the course of billions of ages, 
be right, and all the produce of the seh, as well ns the 
land, be eaten up by the over-populated world. Hence- 
forth he went on his way rejoicinfr, ever mindful of his 
high mission, ever coming in with his dieck upon all 
good opportunities. He confessed, in the course of his 
eflbrts in this philanthropic cause, to have killed seven- 
and-twenty individuals ; to have occasioned the execu- 
tion of five others, who were accused and found guiity 
of the murdeni ; and to have wounded fourteen othcrM. 
mo<<t of whom, alas ! ba<l recovered. His firHt effort 
had been made on a fine morning in June, the 1st of the 
month, 1810. He distinctly slated that these murders 
had all been committod by him privately, alter he had 
left the army, and were by no means included among 
the men he might have killed while in the renrular pro- 
feiiHton. He set no account by those; it was a mere 
firing through nmoke according to order. He had fol- 
lowed a higher duty. He hM chosen the name of 



''Gottlieb Einhalter" (Lovegod, the Checker) to ex- 
press a due sense of his calling. 

Many questions were put to him concerning the 
original designer of the pistol-leg; but on this one point 
he always observed a profound and mysterious silence. 

He was asked why he had deiscrted his wite 1 He 
said he did so for her happiness. His was not a selfish, 
but a noble-minded affection. She had objected to 
some of his ways, and he had resolved to make the 
sacrifiee. Was not much given to intoxication at that 
time— or nothing to signify. On being questioned 
about the love-letter to the jiutzmouJitrint who resided 
in the suburbs, which had been found in his pocket, he 
admitted that he had offered her marriage two years 
ago, and had been accepted ; but had never fiilfilled the 
engagement, because that would have put an end to the 
fine sentiment ho entertained ; and besides^ it was a 
high and praiseworthy conquest in a man to subdue his 
poAsions. Mortify your passions — that was his maxim. 
His age being asked, he stated that he should be sixty- 
three on his next birthdsy. He was asked if he was 
aware of the course of life his son, Pierre Giraud (eo 
called) was leading in Bourdeaux ) He said he wax not. 
On being informed that his son was a known tiiief, he- 
said he waa sorry to hear it ; but Pierre hud always 
been an extraordinary boy, and he had no doubt but 
the money he collected was saved for a high purpose. 
He should not be surprised if Pierre built a nospital 
for the poor, some day. 

The political opinions of Gottlieb Einhalter, aliaM 
Raoul Croc, appc-ir to have l»een unsettled ; some of 
his thoughts on men, and on society, bowever, are 
worth recording. He spoke of Fieschi, and the other 
regicides of France, with much contempt. — They were 
ignorant egot'st:*. He considered that Buonaparte and 
the Duke ot Wellington (next to the vice-aud-misery 
checks of Malthus) bad been the greatest benefactore 
of the human race ; but not the greatest men, because 
they had thinned the populations on no philosophieal 
principle. Mr. Pitt was a great man— a prime cause. 
Besides the divine work of Malthus, he often spoke 
of a curious book in German, entitled, "Docu- 
mentary Exposition of Kemarkable Crimes,** by 
Anf^*lm von Feurbach, Knight, State Councillor, and 
PrcHident of the Court of Appeals; Commander of the 
Order of the Bavarian Crown ; Knight of the Hussian 
Order of St. Anne ; Commander of the Gi-and Ducal 
Onler of the White Eagle of the Hotis^ of Saxony, &c 
Great criminals, he said, could only be pa)perly handed 
down to posterity by authors of the highest titles to 
distinction. He spoke of the habitual munler-plots of 
Simon Stigler in terms of respect and discrimination ; 
and entered with much acumen into the case of Anne 
Margaret ha Zwanziger, the woman who was so expert 
in making oxalic-acid negus, and sugar-of-lead cake. 
He was quite conversant with the story of Solomon 
ScalcA, the Cornish wife-killer ; Jacob Solly, who had a 
passion for shooting soldiers on sentry; and Thomas 
Pig, of Hertfordshire, who killed nine infants with a 
pipe of tobacco. He also wsh fond of discoursing of the 
pyramids and columns made of human skulls by the 
celebrated hero and architect, Nadir Shah; and he 
dwelt with peculiar intcrcht on the principle involved 
in the eighty thou^nd executions of Hcury VIII. of 
England. Thc?cmen, he said, were all great benefactors 
of the human race. They were 1 he magnificent carriers- 
out of the Malthusian theories ; they furnished the only 
( Hi'Mcnt checks and remedies that could be found. 
Emigration and colonization were mere temporixing ; 
the ic was nothing for it but killing people. 

It had now become evident that Gottlieb Einhaltcr 
was by no means a criminal of the vulgar order, or one 
who was to be regarded and treated in the common way. 
He, in fact, con^idercd himself a Great Criminal ; and 
most people seemed diaposed to view him in that light 
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"Ho was one of those highly organized natures" (we 
quote from the Report of the Committee of Savans to 
the French Academy of Sciences) *< which, possessing 
an excess of imaginative sensibility and the highest 
elements of philtmthropy, aided by a potential will of 
that extraordinary kind which is at once the master 
and the slare of the individual, have been propelled by 
a mistaken principle, to the perpetration of detestable 
and wonderral crimes." Ho was visited by all the prin- 
cipal people in Wittenbeig. and for leagues round ; and 
particidarly by the English residents and tourists, 
several of whom came from Berlin on purpose to see 
this extraordinary man. He was extremely affable and 
communicative. The head jailor assured the visitors 
that he wanted for nothing. He was asked by an 
English gentleman if there was anything more that 
could contribute to his comfort 1 He said he thought 
he should like a little vin de Bourdeaux; and, by 
permission of the master of the prison, a dozen of 
claret was immediately sent to him. 

By this time the interest occasioned by his highly 
original character, almost to an equal de^e with the 
unprecedented nature of his crimes, had risen to the 
utmost pitch. Nothing could exceed the excitement. 
Everybody shared in it. Meanwhile, Gottlieb Einhalter 
maintained the same dignified and philosophic bearing 
which had distinguished him ever since his arrest. An 
artist of eminence, deputed as it was whispered by a 
personage of the highest rank, requested permission to 
paint his portrait. He at once consented, and even took 
pains to sit well, and in the attitude of sitting with his 
right leg crossed over the other; Seven or eight 
amateurs, after this, requested to be allowed to 
make sketches of him, which was also accorded. A 
plaister cast was taken of his face, by a Professor 
of Physiognomy, and a model in wax of his right leg 
apparatus and of his right hand. Several literary gen- 
tlemen connected with the public journals of some ot 
the principal towns of Upper Saxony, together with two 
special correspondents from Bourdeaux and Paris, were 
sedulously employed from day to day in taking notes 
from conversations with Gk)ttlieb, with a view to the 
immediate publication of his Memoirs in the German 
and French newspapers, to be collected afterwards for 
a larger work, to be entitled, " Life and Opinions of 
Gottlieb Einhalter/' &c kc, and translated into English 
simultaneously, to prevent piracy. 3fany were the ap- 
plications for his autographs, and for locks of his hair, 
and from the highest quarters ; so that Gottlieb was at 
last obliged, though in the most courteous terms, to 
refuse the latter request, as it began already to effect a 
change in the appearance of his head, and to render it 
less picturesque. Amidst all this excitement, which 
was enough to have destroyed the balance of any ordi- 
nary mind, Gottlieb Einhalter never betrayed the least 
superciliousness or loss of serenity ; and although one 
of the turnkeys declared that when the prisoner thought 
he was not observed he showed all sorts of signs of being 
horribly frightened and half mad with his prospect, 
everybody knew the declaration was a base calumny. 

Some benevolent English ladies called to see him, and 
talked very earnestly with him about a future state, and ex- 
horted him to make the most of the short time allotted 
to him on earth, and sent him soup from their table, and 
some clean linen, of which he was much in need. He 
refused to see the putzmacherin, who called daily to no 
purpose. He said, " Poor thing ; it was all vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit." He declared that he died in the Roman 
QjithoUc faith, declining, however, for the present, the 
abLendance of a confessor. Mrs. Stewart came to see 
him, and gave him her forgiveness for the attempt he 
hud made upon hor life in the woods of Rolandsbogen, 
and exhorted him to penitence. As it appeared by his 
replies that he was of the Protestant persuasion, Mrs. 
Stewart mxide him a present of a beautiful Prayer-book, 



bound in black morocco and gold. He said it would 
be a great comfort to him. In an interesting conversa- 
tion with the Head Professor of the University, he 
begged the Professor's intercession with the chief 
jxiSgQA, to obtain permission for him to bequeath his 
cranium to the French Academy of Sciences ; his 
pistol-l^ to the Museum of Berlin ; his copy of Malthus 
to the University of Wittenberg ; and earnestly desired 
that his heart should be embalmed, and placed in a 
marble urn, with an appropriate inscription, to be set 
upon a pedestal in front of the cathedral ; he further^ 
more wished, as a last request, that Ms mortal remains 
might then be carried within the walls of the Uni- 
versity Chapel, and that he might be buried between 
Luther and Mclancthon. The worthy Professor shed 
tears; but said he could give him no hopes as to the 
last part of his request 

All the English and French residents and visitors 
indulged in many interesting speculations as to Ihe 
mode of execution by which the last ofiices of the law 
would be performed upon Gottlieb Einhalter, as he 
was far from being a criminal of a common order. He 
could only with propriety be executed after the mode 
practised with all Great Criminals. An English naval 
officer who was present at one of these discussions, made 
a thoughtless speech enough. " I would have the in- 
fernal dog whipped at the cart's tail," said he, " and 
then flung into the dyke with a stone tied round his 
neck t " Everybody was excessively shocked at this 
unfeeling, this undiscriminating and brutal suggestion. 
It would certainly hav» been a strange death for a great 
criminal like him. 

The morning before the execution of this extraordi- 
nary man, his fortitude appeared fbr the first time to 
desert him. He consented to see the poor putzmacherin* 
He even requested to be left a few minutes alone with 
her. After she was gone, he appeared very zesUess ; so 
much so, indeed, that everybody felt real pity for him. 
His intellect seemed to be shaken, and he was losing 
himself. The putzmacherin came again in the afternoon, 
and this time he was most anxious to see her. They 
were left alone, as before, for a few minutes. 

It was subsequently discovered, that the infatuated 
woman had been persuaded to bring secretly to him 
three or four bullets, and an ounce of gunpowder. She 
pleaded, in extenuation, that she could not refuse a last 
request to the dear old man— he always had such a 
winning tongue. 

After the second visit of this deluded woman, be l>c- 
came much more composed. Everybody saw that he 
was reconciled to his dark fate. They little knew what 
else was revolving in his mind. 

The night before his execution, Gottlieb expressed a 
wish that the Chief Magistrate of Wittenberg and the 
Head Professor of the University should breakfast with 
him, next morning. It appeared, however, from some 
cause or other, that this request could not be granted; 
coffee and chocolate, however, with fried pork and 
onions, and a rich sauce of brown sugar, anchovy, and 
goose-fat, accompanied with several large slices of tmiii- 
poniktl bread, were furnished him, with which he 
appeared very well satisfied. He did not seem, how- 
ever, to eat with a good appetite, but rather a forced 
one. He also made several anxious inquiries con- 
cerning the ptUzniajcliei'in, who, together with her two 
nieces, he had strictly enjoined to be present at his 
last moments, that they might see how he died. He 
was assured they would all be there ; and that some 
ladies had already sent them a variety of scarfs, silks, 
and trinkets, to enable them to make a good appearance. 
He showed signs of a melancholy pleasure on hearing this. 

The terrible morning arrived. The Univereity clock 
proclaimed the hour that waste close Ihe mortal career 
of this unhappy man. He declared, however, that he 
was not unhappy, and that he died a>ntented and 




hoperal. He iralked with a firm step to tbo place of 
execution, which was outaido the town, and passing 
through a lane of spectators. His bearing was sel^ 
pofisesaed and imposing. Several ladies fainted as he 
passed the windows. A bouquet of white roses was 
thrown towards him by an unseen hand. He bowed 
gratefaUj, and laid his hand upon bis heart; the con- 
fessor, however, would not allow him to receive it. The 
scene was altogether painful. 

Bain had fiulen in the night, and part of the way 
was over rough stones and gravel. Only one circum- 
stance tended to create a little annoyance to him, and 
to discompose his demeanour, which was that some of the 
stones and mud appeared to have got jammed into tbc 
aperture at the lowef end of his pistol-Icg, the fcmilc 
of which had fallen off. However, he quickly recovered 
himself, and walked on as steadily as before. 

Arriving at the deadly platform, he ascended the steps 
without hesitation ; bowed gracef\illy to the spectators 
all round; gazed at the various preparations with a 
calm interest ; took off his cravat ; and seated himself 
as directed. But when he had done this, his face under- 
went some dreadful changes. While the cxccuLioQcr's 
ai^iritant was binding him to the back of the fatal chair 
for decapitation, he gazed round upon tbc concourse with 
a hurried glance, and discovered the piUzmncherin with 
her two nieces, all of whom he had enjoined to be 
present. 

They 'were all attired in full evening dresses, with 
largo gold earrings, jewelled braceleU*, and splendid 
combs in the dark and elaborate plaits of their skilfully 
dressed hair. AVords are scarcely adequate to describe 
the elegance of ihe pulzmacJierin, whose finely-rounded 
arms were continually seen to advantage as she applied 
to her eyes a large lace-bordcrcd handkerchief of snowy 
hue, while her magnificent bust heaved up and down 
with the difficult suppression of her inward emotion. 
Thcic, indeed, ave moments when the pen of the his- 
torian most feels its inadequacy. But Gottlieb — how 
could he bear the thought of leaving her fcr whom 
he had entertained so refined and disinterested a 
sentiment? — how could he leave her to the rude 
winds of adversity, and the cold scofis of the com- 
mon world) He hod forecast everything. Placing his 
right leg across his left knee, so as to point directly at 
the heart of the unsuspecting putzmadicrin, he thrust 
his right hand into his side pocket, and compres.^^cd 
his lips. 'Just as the executioner advanced behind him 
with his two-handed sword, a ghastly smile gleamed 
across the features of Gottlieb— he shut his left eye — 
and his right elbow was observed to give a smart jerk. 
An explosion took place ! The putzj}iarherin and her 
nieces were untouched ; for the pistol, owing to an over- 
charge, while its muzzle was blocked up with stones and 
muddy gravel, had burst, and blown the unhappy man all 
to pieces I Scarcely a vestige remained of the misguided 
enthusiast ; — and of that finely developed cranium, 
which he had intended to be presented as a fertile field 
for discussion and suggc^tivonessto the French Academy 
of Sciences; — of that wonderful Idea— his wooden leg, and 
all its subjective objectivity, which the Museum of Berlin 
wasanxiously expecting by the next post;— of that heart, 
the seat of all stron:c emotions of philanthropy (rightly 
understood), and also of magnanimous self-denial and 
valonr in its Maltbusian crusade, against rich and poor, 
(especially the hungry poor) ;~and of that equally beau- 
tiful apparatus, which in the full pride of gastric vitality 
hod been but a day before the recipient of sympathetic 
English soup (to say nothing of clean linen and claret, 
and a gilt^ged prayer-book) ;~no satls&ctor}* specimen 
could be collected. Nothing but the mere refuse of this 
wonderfully contrived being by scattered about, which 
was soon blown away into the common sewer. Such 
was the melancholy end of an original thinker and 
practical philanthropist. 



THE EXHIBITION OP THE BBITISH 

INSTITUTION. 

Thb opening of the British Institution is always a 
pleasant event; it is an earnest of much pleasure in 
store for picture loven as the Spring advances. We 
grieve, however, to say that this exhibition is decidedly 
below the average exhibitions of this Institution. We 
will not, however, dwell upon the numbers of really 
atrocious daubs, upon several ambitions failures, nor 
even upon the mediocre, but hasten to our &vourito 
pictures. 

The gems of the North Room, and, in faet» of the 
whole exhibition, are a small picture by J)anby, the 
Lovers Walk, No. 3, and the Approaching Foot- 
step, No. 68, by Frank Stone. BecoUecting the two 
splendid pictures Danby exhibited here last S:)pring, we 
were no little disappointed at findiug that the artist's 
name occurred only once in the catalogue; but this one 
small picture is a world of beauty in itself; it is a 
poetical creation to haunt our imagination for months 
to come. It is simply a terrace, a straight, formal 
terrace, on which stand two lovers conversing in the 
moonlighL Beyond the terrace stand black cypresses, 
over which rises a large, pure moon, shedding down 
through their dark pyramids the most silvery light. All 
is hushed, and cool, and pleasant ; you almo&t see the 
long shadows tremble on the terrace, and the vine and 
orange leaves stir in the night breeze. In the distance 
rod lights stream from the windows of a neighbouring 
villa ; whilst, through a tangle of roses and vines which 
overhang the terrace, there is a glimmer of nearer 
lights, telling of revelry clo^e at hand, in strange con- 
tract to the repose on the terrace. Unfortunately, the 
lovers are the most unsatisfactory part of the picture. 
^ Stone's picture is also a gcju. Vi itLout any very high 
aim, it is truly beautiful. A lovely young girl, dressed 
in the elegant, old-fashioned dress which Stone so loves 
to paint, is resting on a pleasant flowery bank under 
well-grown forest trees. She sliirhtly bends foiward 
with a sweet, conFcious look as she hears a well-known 
footstep, at the Kame time endeavouring to restrain a 
lively little lap-dog which is ready to spring from her 
lap, and seems inclined to receive the stranger in a less 
gentle manner than his mistress. It is altogether a 
most happy little picture, and, like all Stone's pictures, 
most exquisitely painted. 

8ant h^s three large pictures in this room— Morning, 
ami livening, and No. 185, a i^irl reclining on a balcony, 
with A ^varm artificial li^ht and cold moonlight 
very clevorly harmonised, on her bead, shoulders, 
and arms. It is a striking picture; but clever as 
is Sant's management of abrupt contrasts, we fear 
we should soon weary of it. There is a very joyous 
spirit about the Morning, No. C6. The young Til- 
grim of Life fretting furlli on his pilgrimage has 
startled a lark from a mountain peak, ond gazes with 
beaming eyes after the bird as it soars up into the clear 
morning sky ; Evening, No. 170, is a complete &ilure. 
It is the Pilgrim, now old and care-worn, tottering 
towards his grave, but there is a great want of sentiment 
and dignity iu the treatment. To our taste, both pic- 
tures would have been much more agreeable had they 
been smaller. This room contains also two very 
charming pictures, by Mr. P. Ooodall— the Irish Court- 
ship, No. 2a, and the Holy Well, No 6 ; a beautiful 
city view by Mr. Roberts, the Market PUce at Coutance, 
Normandy, No. 30; and a small historical picture, 
by Mr. J. Gilbert, the Fronde lliots. No. 89. Jfr. 
Gilbert's picture evinces much power and knowledge, 
but as a whole is less agreeable than his Death of 
Cardinal Beaufort, exhibited here la^t spring. The 
group of rioters want truth and individuality. 

Before leaving the North Boom we most not forget 
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Etty. Two out of his three pictures in the exhibition 
are here — "an Israelite indeed,** and a Magdalen 
reading. These pictures, interesting and beautiful to 
artists from their power of colouring, will, from their 
character, we imagine, be remarkably uninteresting to 
the greater number of Tisitors to the Institution. His 
Reposing after Bathing, No. 303, in the Middle Room, 
his much of his Bplendid colouring and much of his 
strange carelessness; still it is to us anything but a 
pleasing picture. 

It is, however, in landscape that the British Institu- 
tion is most rich this spring. — Tliere are two lovely 
Creswicks— Shallow Streams, No. 54, and a Break in 
♦he River — two quiet, green, shadowy pictures which 
only Creswick could paiut; several beautiful things by 
Lee— his delicious Old Avenue, No.l62, and the Cottage 
under the Hill, No. 180; one or two pleasant sunny 
Italian scenes by Herring, and about four Copley 
Fieldings scattered through the different rooms. We 
regret that our space will not allow us to say all we 
would about two of Lacee's wonderful fruit pieces, 
which are if possible more beautiful than nature. 
Neither can we do more than mention a most carefully 
painted picture by Mrs. Robertson — the Meeting of 
Amy Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, No. 379; 
two sweet little rustic pictures by Mr. Earl — the 
Gull's Nest, and the Spriug, which (<triko us asxbeing 
very promising ; and Mr. M'lan's two earnestly 
painted, trntiiful pictures of Highland Lite, JHo. 466, 
and No. 4U2. 



LAST WORDS Or CONTRO\T::RSr, 

Tiii: Globe Theatre. 

Dear Howitt, Vesfmhufer, Feb. 10. 

Tins morning I set ont to seek for tlie site of the 
Globe Theatre. Three years Op'o, I often passed through this 
neighbourhood with some literary friends. We Ment along 
Bankside, Cliuk Street (or the tangling alleys), and by St. 
S<\v four's. We crossed the top of an alley wliich always brought 
out an exclamation, " There's Shakspere's Alley," or " the old 
Globe Alley," or ** here's wliereabouts the old Globe Theatre 
stood ;" I am sure it Mas l^^fore missing under the Southwark 
Bridge and the old dead-wiill of A\ incliester palace, (by Flicenix 
Wharf,) a little l)eyond. 1 find the alley by the Bridpe-foot is 
•* Rose AUey,** so an old woman said it had been for thirly years. 
The Rose and Bell is at the curncr, and the landlord knew 
nothing about it. There is no Gloljc Alley there now, and the 
Maid Lane of 1825 is now New Park Street. A coal porter 
•aid that a dozen years ago New Park Street was called Maiden 
Lane. Not finding any relics of the Globe, 1 thought I would 
look ont for the Bear Garden, as that would be a clue to the true 
whereabouts. I soon found " Bear Garden Wharf," and a sort 
of alley called " Bear Garden." The distances measured in 
steps arc as follows : — From Southw jirk Bridge arch to Rose 
Alley, 23 yanls ; from Rose Alley to " Bear Garden," 24 yards. 
1 then went on to St. Saviour's, and luid a search there for a 
Globe Alley or Maiden Ltuie. As incjuiries elicited nothing, I 
made use of my eyes, and soon came upon a " Globe Inn" by 
the Borough Market, hist where Church Street curves into 
York Street. This public-house is at the corner of a court 
which leads direct up the London Bridf^e steps, and is in fact at 
the back of the block of houses in Borough Uigh Street (I am 
particular, to prevent mistakes), just past St. Saviour's. Who 
would believe that Shakspere's Theatre hobnobbed with 
London Bridge! Yet here it is that the critic pUnted his 
hexagon builchng. When I saw this court, which is not ** a 
long vkiid narrow alley," I said, Can this be Globe Alley P it has 
no name written up. I went into the Globe public-house, as 

Erobahly the critic did before me, and a conversation ensued 
ctweeu myself and the landlord. 
M^seir. *" What is the name of thi^ court ? " 
LoMfihrd. « Green Dragon Court, that's the name ! ICt 
vfAcre SAaJt*j}cre tcrotc aU kit play*:' 



Myulf. " I see your house is called the Globe ; Is there a 
Globe Alley hereabouts ? " 

Landlord. " Why some folks call this court Globe Alley ; 
but its proper name is Green Pragon Court. It's no aliLj 
at all.*' 

Mytelf. " And so Shakspere lived there." 

Landiord. " Yes, and the Globe Theatre was burnt down 
there." 

Landlady. "That was a long time ago, — in Heniy the 
£ighth*s days." 

Myself. ** Well, I didn't think (hat Globe AUey was so near 
London Bridge; it must have stood in the road from old 
London Bridge, if this l)e really the true old Globe Alley." 

Lnndlord. " Globe AlW ! Oh, bless you ! Globe AUev'a on 
the Baukside, by Southwark Bridge, or it used to be as I know ; 
but this is where they say the Theatre was burnt down, and 
Shakspere wrote his plays. But they call this Globe Alley 
'cause it's by tills house — it's Green JDragon Court, though, 
proi)erly." 

Further inquiry led me to suspect that this Globe public- 
house was originally the Green Dragon, and that calling it the 
Globe was the clever thought of some landlord who knew there 
was one Will Shakspere, and a Globe Theab« ; and as no one 
could be sure of tlie site of the latter, it might as well be in 
Green Dragon Court as anywhere else. As for ** Maiden Lum 
close to London Bridge," no one ever heard of it. 

Now for a third site, between vours and the critic's in Bar- 
clay's Brewerv. The critic has liad a confused idea of Globe 
Alley, said toTbe embraced within the walls of the brewery, of a 
Maiden Lane contiguous, of a GXohe Inn by St. Siviour's, and of 
a passage close by, and has jumbled them all together. Barclay's 
Brewery extends livm the land arches of Southwark, to a great 
distance eastward, and chiefly to the south of New I^rk Street 
(ouoe Maiden Lane). The tradition is, that a part of the 
Brewery stands on the site of the Globe Theatee ; but I am 
pretty sure that could not be, as that would remove it altogether 
from Bankside. In Stripe's Stow, we &nd that so kte as 172U 
Maiden Laue, of which Globe Alley was an off-shoot, was a long 
straggling place, with ditches on each side. I contend that thU 
ofT-snoot must have gone northward towards Bankside, and not 
Muthward, and that it was a little to the west of Southwark 
Bridge foot (close to Rose Alley, if indeed that be not the \Try 
alley itself), and not east of Bridge Street. I think it probable 
that Rose Alley is a modern name. One tiling is certain, the 
Atheiueum is wrong. Barchiy's Brewery and St. Saviour's 
Church are not yet arm in arm. 

I am, dear Howitt, 

Yoiua Ikithfully, 



De AB Sir, Feb. 1 5, 1847. 

I HAVE twice taken up pen and paper to write to yon, 
but each time abstained, as I really was unwilling to intrude my 
opinion in a matter with which 1 have nothing to do. Third 
thoughts, however, have determined me to write. 

Certain parties, with no uncertain views, have made yonr new 
work the subject of the grossest attacks. I have been con- 
nected with the press for twenty years and more, and never knew 
anything of the sort carried on until now, in such a trenchant, 
personal, and (I must say) discreditable manner. I have be«a 
induced, in consequence of those attacks, to read the two voiuntec 
through. I don't think there ever was a plea«»nter work to 
read — or a work, the kindly feeling of which was so marked. 
It has increased my knowledge of literary men very grvath ; 
given me, in many cases, a key to certain obscure pa&si*gos in 
their lives and writings. And I think it a very honest hook— not 
concealing the trutli, when the truth should be spokeo, nur 
exaggerating it, in any manner. 

You will act most unfairly towards the public, and tiie readiur 
pubhc in particular, H you are frightened from giving is a second 
series of this work. A few clerical errors, and & few acii-Al 
errors— the result, I conjecture, of your trustii^g a good deal >i> 
memory— cannot destroy the dmractci M a v< ry deligmful, and 
much required work. Yours iaithfuUy, etc. 

Here we altogether leave the subject. We have exposed the 
malicious system of literary burking of the A*hena?um, 8??d \ .lat 
for the present suffices us. We are obliged by the earnest -ieal 
of our friendly correspondents, whose numerous letter., if wa 
could print them, with name and address, would be a most 
triumphant reproof to the critic, and we now restore t. * i»a^e» 
of our Journal to their legitimate and more agreeable purpo^. 
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In this deparimeni of our Journal we mean not only to stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
tf importance, but shall endeavour , as far (is in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dosses ^be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or woni^n. We work poa all, and we desire to work w^jH oW.— Eds. 



Fini Orand Boirft of the Whitiin^on C7«J.— Tliis meetinff, 
which WM held in the London Tuvern.Biahopspite Street, which 
w^s most liberally put at the service of the Club by the pro- 
pfvior, grataitously, was of the mo«t successful kind. I^ng 
oefore the time arrived, every ticket was bought up, and as much 
a» « guinea each was offered at last in vain. The large room 
in which the meeting was held, waa found incapable of con- 
faiifiif^ periia|i8 more than half the number ailnodtted to the 
rooms, ©f which five or aix were appropriated to the company. 
The enthiuiasm manifested it as intense. As the newspapers 
will have gi%en the detAils of this great and important occasion, 
before this Journal is out, we shall only add, that Mr. Douglas 
JeiTold, as the fnunder of the Club, was received with the 
wannest applause, and made an able speech from the chair, lie 
was followed by Dr. Mullingar, Charles Knight, George Dawson, 
Dr. Bowring, Mr. Miall, William HoNUtt, and Mr. Nash. 
Between the addresm*!!, music and singing were introduced ; the 
liagers were Mi<» Bamforth, Signor and Signora F. Lablache, 
MtA Baasano, Messrs. Manvera, Carte, Shoubridge, Buckland, 
Wptherbee, etc., etc. Amongst those who honoured the soiree 
with their presence, we observed Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. 
Ashnrst, and Mr. Ashutst, jun.. Dr. Price, Thomas Cooper, 
GoodwTA Barmbv, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden CUrke, Silverpen, 
Miss ftfargaiet Gillies, Clinrlcs Gilpin, the Author of Azoth the 
Egvptian, etc. In the rooms we met a greater numljer of the 
itanBch fnends of progress than we have seen together on any 
reoput occasion. 1 nc rooms were cmbciiishcd by many valuable 
works of art, portfolios of draviings and prints, kindly lent for 
the occasion. After the refreshment's, the young t)eople danced 
till a late hour. The chtb nmy now be considered to be fairly 
e»ta'>li!«hed, numbering already up>iard8 of 1,300 meml>er8. 

Second Soirfe of tke WorLiny Vjtholstereri Institute. — Tlie 
sreoiid annual festival of tiiis very excellent institution was held 
rm the evening of Tuesday, Feb. 9th, at the Portland Booms, 
Foley- street, Portland-place. 

The members of this institution, impressed with the evils 
which attend the meetings of trade assocmtions held at public- 
houses, and with the need of better instruction for themselves, 
resohcd in 1844 to form themselves into an association, for the 
purptjses of weaning the workmen of their trade from habits and 
pUnes of intemperance ; of establishing a sort of club and 
athewaam for rational social euj<rfment8; and for prosecuting 
thuse studies which Mould better ht them for their professional 
datirs, and for members of society. For this purpo&e they issued 
aa address, which is distinguished for its good sense and elevated 
^tfws. In this were proposed a drawing- class, a library, and 
suitable lectures. It states that the objects of the iut»titute are 
entirely of another rliaraHer from those professed or carried out 
b; any other socit'ty in the trade. It adds — '* In our attociaiice 
c^^Mctty, as menibrrs of a traders society, we have »een evils of 
appalling magnitude creep insensiblv amongst us, which, if not 
ai-rrst<d by a higher power than has hitherto been nieldcd, 
trueaten to carry us to inevitable destruction. In almost every 
i|a*rttf cfiraplainta have arisen of the moral incapacity of our 
^Ikm-wurknien ; and the character which they have justly 
f^raed for themselves, as individuals, has lieen extended to tlie 
Bi.re dttty-obaerving and upright of the trade." 

These Vrave and sensible men resolved to stem this torrent of 
iotrmperaBce, if pos&ible ; to restore the character of their trade 
frJovs ; aad, stiU further, to raiie it higher than it bad yet 
rier been. ''Another advantage," say they, besides that of 
wonl refimn, ** is to be derived from this institute. Tiiere are 
ct^tsparativeir few among us who are thoroughly acquaiuted i 
vitfa the higher brmnches of the trade. The harmonv of ! 
rolvurs, the tic^aace of form and design, are subjects v^nich, 
izuenUj spealu»£^, we have paid liivb attention to. That 



these branches of art are necessarily interwoven with the future 
prosperity and improvement of the trade all will readily admit.** 

With these most praiseworthy views this institute was com- 
menced ; and it is still more to the honour of those who origi- 
nated it, that it has not been carried through without opposition. 
No weapons of ridicule were neglected by the more jovial mem- 
bers of the trade to deter others from abandoning the nsnal evening 
carouse, and becoming members of a community, temperate, if 
not totally abstinimt. Booms were hired for their meetings, 
and coffee was substituted for beer and spirits. Such has btxtn 
the triumph of good sense, however, in this body, that whereas 
last year only about fifty persons attended their soiree, upwards 
of one hundred and fifty were present tliis. In a handsome and 
well-lighted room, tables were set out for tea and coffee ; and 
soon after the hour of six o'clock tliese tables were filled with a 
happy and well-dressed company of the journeymen upholsterers, 
with their wives^ sisters, and sweethearts. At their request, 
William Howitt had been invited to take the chair. Bnidn 
Mr. Howitt, we observed present Mr. Smith, the secretary of 
the Anti-Slavery League, and some other gentlemen visitors. 
After tea was removed, in the course of the evening a handsome 
dessert was set on the tables, and aU seemed greatly to et^oy 
themselves. The meeting was addressed by the chairman, who 
highly commended the noble example they were setting, not 
only to their own trade, but to all others ; and pointed out to 
Uiem that by this species of co-operation the whole of the dif- 
ferent trades in the kingdom might be reformed and improved, 
and thus, in fact» the whole working popubtion of the empire 
be brought into one mighty body of progress and moral reform. 

The meeting was also addressed by Messis. Bainbridge, Wilks, 
Dell, Carswell, Parker, Gordon, liayward, and Burr. Mr.Tribe, 
tlie secretary, read the Report ; ana Mr. Bember, from the Car- 
penter's Company, also addressed the meeting, expressing his 
resolve to communicate what he had seeUi and exltort hu own 
trade to follow the admirable example. 

Mrs. Adams was engaged to sing, and aceompany on t^e 
piano: and Messrs. Burr, £no, Uosnald, Hntton, Haycock, 
Mstow, and others, sung both grave and comic songs. Mr. Wall 
gave some airs on the concertina. Almost the whole of the 
speakers, singers, and performers, were working men of this 
association ; and the whole entertainment showed a degree of 
accomplishment, of good breedmg, and of powers of rational 
enjoyment, which would have graced any society, and which 
speak highly not only for tlus invaluable institution, but for the 

Erogress of the working class in general. All present appeared 
iglily delighted, and did not separate till a late hour. 
We may add that the institute allows its members, when out 
of employment, 10s. per week. They keep a book, in which tlie 
names of those out of employ are registered, so that applications 
for men are immediately met. During the last year they have 
had less men out of employ than tlie other tliree Uphowerers* 
Trade Societies, eacli of which are held at public- houses. 

In the event of a divagreement between the men and their 
employers, the institute recommend, and have carried out suo- 
ce&sfullv, the plan of arbitration; they (^the memWrs) are 
opposed to strikes and intimidations. The institute sutuicribcs 
annually to the Art Union, and receives their engravings as 
additions to its library. The members are ansions to unite with 
other trades in taking mure extensive and suitable premises, to 
be a kind of IVades* Hall or Institute, where each society shall 
have its own committee-room, bot one general lei'ture-nx)m, 
open to all ; also separate rooms for the various classes, o|)en to 
all i and a reading or coffee-room, free to all the members of 
the various trades who unite in this object. 

We recommend the plan and objects of this association to t|)0 
serioni atte&tioa of the working men of ail trades. 
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Operatmi Mtdual lAfe AMmtance, Deferred JMutUy, and 
General Benefi Inveetmeni Society, — ^We have had the pro- 
spectus of a society under the aliove head sabmitted to vs. In 
the present stan of the bnsinesi, we can only say, that sach an 
association, irall and honourably oondooted for the people, wonld 
be a most inTaloable institution. 

It appears to originate in a Iii^My resjieetable quarter, and, 
as it invites the most public attention, it will be the fanlt of the 
public if the pUn be not carried out on the sa£est and most effi- 
cient basis. We ^uite agree with the projectors, that the great 
evils connected with the ordinary benefit societies and dubs 
render it highly desirable that the working classes should have 
some far more secure and profitable mode of investing their 
contributions, as a guarantee against the accidents and con- 
tingencies of life, and the certain consequences of death, to their 
families. The plan here proposed is, on the face, very excellent ; 
and it will be for the people to inquire after it, and for their 
friends to do the same, and give them the best information re- 
garding it, as it proceeds.' Wc shall watch to do this to the best 
of our power. 

llie plan, as detailed in the prospectus, is to have k central 
^ice, where, besides the usual business of a Life Office, all the 
business now transacted b^ Friendly Societies, Loan Societies, 
and Building Societies, without any of tlie irregularities and 
uncertainties incidental to their present mode of management, 
may be conducted. The business of the association is to be 
carried on by district or local boards, acting under, and corre- 
sponding with, the central office. It proposes that this society 
snail not interfere in any way with the usages of district boards, 
whether formed by a body of Odd Fellows, Foresters, or other 
orders; all of which are invited to avail themselves of the 
capital and profits of the society, as soon as it is properly 
ornmized. 

Its plans include— /ffJMrantftfi. To insure, bv the issue of 
policies from £10 and upwards, the payment of a sum to the 
family of a member on liis death. Deferred annuities ; thus, 
besides the conditions to enable the members, in cose of illness 
or accident, to receive back two-thirds of their advances. 

In case of accidents or sickness. Policies are to be prepared 
which will enable proprietors of mines, iron-works, collieries, 
railways, etc., to contract, and make insurances for the benefit 
of their workmen, in sickness, or accident, and for that of their 
families, in case of death. Loans, or advance of the sum assured. 
It is proposed to advance, to such persons as insure their lives, 
to the extent of their policies, on the joint and several bond of 
these persons, including the foreman, etc. 

It is obvious that no promises can be fairer ; but the scheme 
is, at the same time, a most stupendous one ; and the first and 
great tiling is to convince tbo public of its practicability, and 
tliat it is iu safe hands. To show wliat the projectors propose 
for this object, we give the following statement, which winds up 
their prospectus : 

** Under a judicious and economical management, the profits 
to be realised are worthy of the attention of the capitalist, and 
it is fully expected tliat a liberal dividend will be awarded on the 
capital, while the surplus profit wiU be returned to the Assurers 
in tlie form of cash payments, diminutions of. premiums, or 
additions to polides. 

** The respective claims of Aasurcrs and Proprietors are to be 
so adjusted that the Society shall be considered strictly mutual 
in its operation, the Assurers in a Society being considered quite 
as important as the Proprietors in yielding a source of profit. 

" In order to carnr out the foregoing suggestions for establiiih- 
ing the Operatives* Mutual Life Assurance &>ocicty, it is proposed, 

" 1. To circulate this prospectus amongst gentlemen who take 
an interest in the welfare of the industrious classes, so that due 
deliberation may be given to the plans and suggestions received 
for improvement. 

" 2. To hold a preliminary meeting, due notice of which will be 

g'ven to all parties who are favourable to the project, at wliich 
rther details will be announced, and measures taken for future 
proceeding. 

" S. To solicit the eo-operation of noblemen, capitalists, manu- 
facturers, and proprietors of large works, in aid of the object^ 
either by becoming holders of snares, or acting as directors or 
patrons of the undertakins. 

'* 4l To avoid all irreguarities and useless expenditure in the 
formation of the Society, and all forms of jobbing which have in 
so many recent instances characteriied the formation of public 
companies, and ultimately caused their ruin. 

" HAJiaoiBa (pro tern.) :— William Hardwicke, Esq., 34, 
lAwer Calthorpe Street, Member of the Boyal College of Snr- 



gwmi, and Surgeon to the St. Paaeras Boyal General Diipea- 
aaiy, Boyal Maternity Charity, See. &c. ; W. T. Bichaids, £sq., 
10, Old Jewry Chambers, Old Jewry, Citr ; to whom all eoa- 
mnnications are requested to be addressed. * 

The Aehton Mken^euml—TbM Institution was opened on the 
86th of last month, with a Lectnre from Oeone IniwaoB, Esq., 
of Birmingham, which was received with the most naikeC 
manifestations of satisfinction by a very numerous and respectaUe 
audience. The list of the newspapers and periodieali, to be 
found on the table of the reading-room, comprises all the best 
in the country. There is no restriction as to politics or theology; 
both are admitted without reference to class or partr. Tint sta2(y 
of Politics is not considered too profane, nor Theology too 
sacred for working-men, by the members of tbis institution. The 
Ashton Athenscum is an experiment to ascertain whether in these 
days of boasted religion there is foffident kindlineas of feeUng 
to admit of the establishment of an institution in which every 
member shall be at liberty to place before his feDow memboa an 
exposition of what he believes to be the truth. The Christian 
Witness and the Christian Penny Magasine have been laid on 
the table by persons holding the doctrines therein adTOcatcd, 
and every member is at hbcrty to follow the example. It is 
hoped the result vrill be a better acquaintance with the prindplca 
and doctrines of all parties, without contempt for any, and a 
diffusion amongst all of that spirit of diarity and goodwill 
without which religion is a mere pretence. 

Ashton, Feb. 8, 1347. H. 

To the Editor of HowitCs Journal.— Peo^s College at Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire. Siib— If in yonr '* Visits to Eetnarkafale 
Places" yon should alight on the ancient village ol Melbourne, 
and be walking up Penn Lane, before six o*dod(in the momiag, 
yon would behold a devdopment of Popular Progress vivrtli a 
niche in yonr Weekly Becord ; but, as we cannot anticipate the 
pleasure of meeting yon in this locality, where yon might use 
your own paint-brush in pictnriuff the scene, I may just inform 
you, that, near the top of the said lane, there is a very humble, 
antique-looking building, which, in days of yore, was naed as a 
** Quakers* meetinf,** but which has not for many years been so 
consecrated, thoogn it still bears the appellation. It haa not* 
however, been left to the spiders, or the spirit of desolation, but 
has been used as a Sunday-school— as a teetotal temple— as a 
place of meeting for the disdples of John Hnllah — as a me- 
chanics' institute, and lecture-room— and as a committee-room 
for early-dosing movements. Its present phase is one in whidi 
you will rejoice. At the early hour aforesaid, yon miffht see 
some fifty young men and women pressing into this humole hall 
of science, ana preparing themselves, by writing, arithmetic, 
reading, and grammar, not only for better fulfilling their daily 
duties, but for further studies and greater profiaeuOT in the 
regions of learning and tlie world of literature. We have not 
by name, but we have virtually, commenced a Peoples CoUrye; 
and, though it be on a small scale, it is a beginning, and shows 
what ** the people*' mny do for ihemsekes; preterm ing tltelr in- 
dependency, increasing their self-respect, and shooting dear of 
the thumbeiy of any ** comprehensive scheme" of aatiuuid 
education, promulgated by legislative thinkers. 

Yours truly, W. T. P. 
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GEORGE SAND. 

It is not difficult to account for the neglect which the 
works of the great female genius, known by the assumed 
name of George Sand, have received in England up to 
the present time. They were first introduced to the 
notice of English readers some years ago, by a writer 
in the Quarterly Rtview, who stigmatized them gs 
everything that was immoral. The outrageous critique 
referred to, was doubtless, in a great measure, instigated 
by political feeling. For party spirit was fierce and 
unscrupulous in those days — ^much more so than it is 
now ; and, George Sand having early identified herself 
with the French Ultra-Democratic party, whereas her 
English Reviewer wrote for the Ultra-Tory section of 
our community, it was easy to decry her writings and 
denounce her life, under the convenient garb of mora- 
lity and virtue. As the works of George Sand were 
written in a foreign language, and were hence inacces- 
sible to the great majority of readers in this country ; 
and as it is too much a habit among us to take our 
opinions ready formed from the reviewers, the article in 
the Quarterly succeeded for a time in tabooing her 
works, and closing the eyes, ears, and hearts of the Eng- 
lish reading public against her. 

It is evident, however, that the judgment so dog- 
matically pronounced against this writer is now to be re- 
versed, for she is about to have a fair hearing among 
us, in an English translation of her works, which will 
be judged according to their real merits — the people, 
not the Quarterly critics, being the judges. A more 
generous expression of opinion, however, has of late 
characterized the press in speaking of the works in 
question ; and many who before censured without cause, 
or merely because others did, arc now found the 
warmest in their praise. 

We must, for ourselves, state, in limine, that having 
read the works of George Sand, we arc not prepared to 
defend every work or every sentiment published by her. 
She herself has expressed a wish that some of even her 
mast brilliant writings were unwritten. What great 

S regressive writer has not often wished the same thing? 
lut shall we set the seal of banishment on every writer 
who, at the outset of his career, has made false steps, 
and published works, which, in the maturity of his cha- 
racter and genius, he would fain recall 1 Then, we must 
at once banish from our libraries the works of some of 
the very highest names in English literature. 

But there is deep wisdom and instruction in 
even those early works of George Sand which have 
been considered the most objectionable. We do not 
say that they are fit for Indiscriminate reading by 
youth. To understand them, one mast have en- 
dared much sharp and bitter experience of the world. 
To sympathi7« with them thoroughly, one must have 
suffered in the tenderest part of our nature — ^in the 
affections. There is, in her early works, a piteous and 
prolonged wail of agony — ^a breathed anguish of the 
tortured heart — a desperate struggling of a wronged 
and outraged nature — a succession of pictures of fearful 
social misery and torment, which we look upon as a 
kind of mental aliment not to be placed before the 
young and pure in heart, who have never known such 
sorrows as the writer herself has endured. But when 
we recognize in these writings, a'9 the thinking and ob- 
servant mind cannot fail to do, the indignant protest of 
a noble woman against a false and vicious system,— a 
woman who has suffered, in her own person, the worst 
of what she depicts ; is it not right, we ask, that such 
things should be known, were it only as the first step 
towards a remedy, and as a means of awakening society 
from the indifference with which it has lieretofore been 
aocu-^tomed to regard such monstrous wrong and 
injustice ? 



To understand the works 'of George Sand, and to 
fully appreciate the deep lessons which they teach, it 
is necessary that their readers should first know some- 
thing of her history, and the events, the trials, and 
sufierings, of her past life ; of which her earlier works 
may be considered as forming, through representations 
of fictitious characters, one long and vehement con- 
fession. 

The married name of George Sand is Madame Dude- 
rant — her maiden nan^ is Aurore Dupin. Royal blood 
flows in her veins ; for her grandfather, by the mother s 
side, was the celebrated Marechal Saxe, the son of 
Augustus 11., of Poland. Her fiither, M. Dupin, was 
a soldier, one of the aides-de-camp of Marshal Murat, 
and died on the field of battle, leaving his child 
Aurore an orphan, at an early age. She inherited a 
considerable fortune, and being left under the care of 
her grandmother, who exercised little restraint over 
her, she began early to develope that independence of 
character, and decided intellectual bias, which were 
destined to exercise so important an influence over her 
future history. She was brought up in a fine old 
country house, In the province of Berri, the wild and 
beautiful scenery of wl^ich she afterwards depicted with 
such marvellous effect, in her numerous works. 

At the age of seventeen, Aurore Dupin was by her 
friends provided with a husband, and hiuided over to a 
M. Dudevant, with whom a mariage de convenance, 
as it is commonly ealled in France, was concluded. 
These mariagea ds convenance are the custom among 
the higher classes throughout France, half of their 
marriages being mere business transactions between 
families. They proceed upon the supposition that 
woman is simply an article of barter ; and while the 
fortune and estate of the contracting parties are care- 
fully enough estimated, such things as heart and soul 
have little or no eonaidoration in the matter. The 
young woman is handed over to the husband selected 
for her, with her goods and chattels, of which she is 
regarded as but a part — she expecting protection, 
and he requiring absolute obedience. Aurore Dupin 
was young and beautiful ; M. Dudevant was old and 
ill-favoured. During some part of his life he had 
been a soldier, and like most old soldiers, he enforced 
stem discipline in his household. Servants, d^s, and 
horses, trembled at the sound of his voice. He was 
dull and prosy, emotionless, but impatient of contradic- 
tion, fond of money and personal comfort, ignorant 
and without sympathy for his kind, and though just 
according to the letter of the law, he was arbitrary 
and tyrannic as a despot. 

To such a man was thus united for life, by an ar- 
rangement in which she had no part, a young being, 
warm, affectionate, high-spirited, and full of sympathy ; 
endowed with a great heart and soul, and with the very 
highest capacities for happiness. There could bo no 
sympathy or love between such natures ; and there was 
none. The living body bound side by side to a corpi^e, 
could scarcely present a more revolting picture. The 
soul of the woman must have been weighed down by a 
perpetual load of misery. Where the wife sought 
affection, she found indifference; where she craved 
s^'mpathy, she met with contempt. She could be 
neither soul-mate nor help-mate to such a man. 

Eight years did this pair live together, during which 
time Madame Dudevant became the mother of two 
lovely children, Solange and Maurice, the society of 
whom formed her chief solace in her misery. She 
sought occupation also in the relief of the sufferings of 
the poor of her neighbourhood, by whom she was re- 
garded as a general benefactor. She supplied those who 
needed them with food, clothing, and medicines. But 
this could not relieve the tortures of her own heart ; and 
the crisis of her fate had now arrived. There are limit 4 
beyond which nature refuses to be violated. In indi- 
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TiduaU M in D&tionB, then U alwayi a point of rebel- 
lion and revolt. At the veir lame time that the people 
of Paru vere rising in rebellion ag&inst the despotiun 
of their rulen, did this long ga&iing woman in like 
maaner» after long strugglingB, riae up against the 
despotism of her husband. She revolted, and quitted her 
married home, in the year 1830, leaving every thing 
behind but her children, whom M. Dudevant would not 
allow her to take with her, unless on condition of sur- 
rendering to him almost her whole fortune, some 
500,000 fianes. To preserve her independence and her 
children, she gave up this money to him. She went 
straight to Paris, there to oommenoe writing for her 
own and her children's bread, under the assumed name 
of Geoige Sand. 

Here, then, we have the origin and the secret of 
Ckorge Sand's writings. After a life of experiences so 
bitter as hers have been, " rose-water** romances were 
scarcely to be expected from her. The barbed arrow 
was still rankling in her heart, and she spoke what she 
felt, in words of bitterness and agony. The deep wrong 
inflicted on her ardent nature cried aloud for redress. 
The monstrous wickedness of the system by which she 
had been victimized, she found reproduced on every 
side, in cases similar to her own. Hence the vehement 
social scepticism, the fierce irony, the defiant scorn, with 
which she assailed existing systems, in her earliest 
works — affording indications of a great mind, unsettled, 
desolate, and wretched, and of a great heart torn and 
bleeding from the bitter experiences of life. Such are 
the leading characteristics of Indiana, Valentine, and 
Lelia, These compositions we must regard, in no small 
degree, as the eloquent though painful confessions of 
her own life and experiences. 

It has been too hastily inferred, that because Gkorge 
Sand has poured out the whole hatred of her soul against 
mercenary marriages and marriages of convenience, she 
is therefore the enemy of all marriage I The authoress 
herself protests against such a misconstruction. In her 
Lettre* Sun Voyageur — to us the most interesting of 
her works, as pregnant with the most exquisite descrip- 
tions of sceneiy and character, the finest criticisms on 
poetry and art, and as affi>rding the closest insight into 
the inner life of the writer, — she thus exclaims — 

'* Oh Qod, how sweet had been indissoluble ties, if a 
heart like my own had accepted them I Oh no ! I was 
not made to be a poet ; I was made to love ! It is the 
unhappiness of my destiny, it is the hatred of others, 
tiiat has made me a traveller and an artist. I — I wished 
to live the hnman life. I had a heart ; it has been torn 
with violence from my breast. They have left me only 
a head— a head full of noise and grief, of horrible re- 
collections, of images of mourning, of scenes of out- 
rage. . . . And because, in writing tales to gain the 
bread they refused me, the recollection of my misfor- 
tunes has crossed me— because I have dared to say that 
there are beings miserable in the marriage state, by 
reason of the weakness ordained for the wife, by reason 
of the brutality permitted to the husband, by reason of 
the infiunies that society covers with a veil, and protects 
with a mantle of abuse, — ^they have declared me im- 
moral, they have treated me as if I were the enemy of 
the human race." 

It must be confessed that the subjects of George 
Sand's earlier iit>rks are almost forbidden ones in this 
oomntiT. By a kind of general consent, we turn 
from the consideration of that feeling or passion which 
forms the key to the social happiness of the great 
majority of human beings. Love — the primal neces- 
sity of the highest natures, and the great business of wo- 
man's life — ^is excluded from all rational consideration, by 
narents and educators ; and the be»oin tfaimer is left to 
be gratified according to whim or accident in most 
cases, or, as in that of Aurore Dupin, to bo sacrificed to 
the mercenary arrangements of guardians and fortune- 



hunters. It is rare, however, that we find protests so 
eloquent as her^s against the barbarities of such a sys- 
tem, and pictures so agonizing of the phases of a pas- 
sion, over which she herself had so long brooded in 
secret — a passion in her unsatisfied, thwarted, and 
violated. Such representations as these are generally 
regarded by us as " immoral ;" for we are a marvellously 
moral people, great worshippers of propriety: and 
though thousands of miserable wrecks of womanhood 
may be daily seen cast about our streets, the victims of 
man's inhumanity to the sex, we cannot yet persuade 
ourselves that it is necessary to do anything further 
than to shut our eyes perversely to the facts, and to go 
on comforting ourselves with the assurance that every- 
thing is provided for as it should be, and that we are, 
in all respects, a strictly moral and proper people. It 
was only right that a poet, a philanthropist, and a 
woman — one of the most deeply wronged of her sex — 
should startle us from our apathy in this respect ; not, 
by delineating pictures of illicit love and matrimonial 
infidelity, to make us feel toleration for such sins, but 
by furnishing us with representations of actual ex- 
istences, to make us start from such conditions with 
aversion and disgust. And it is a gross mistake to 
confound George Sand with the depraved writers of the 
Balzac, Janin, and Sue school ; for she never makes 
vice beautiful — never rewards crime — never strews roses 
over corruption; virtue is by her always surrounded 
with the glorv of art, and the blessedness of well-doing 
is represented as the highest aim and reward of life. 

To award to George Sand her proper meed of praise, 
and to palliate those defects in her writings to which (in 
common with those of every voluminous writer) they 
must in some respects be subject, we ought also to 
take into consideration the period at which she com- 
menced to write. It was a time of great social transition, 
when society was in the throes of a political revolution. 
A fearful spawn of literary abortions, wild and un- 
natural, were being cast before the public. The literature 
of France struggled in a fermenting chaos of mingled 
beauty and corruption. The fictitious works then pub- 
lished exhibited a disregard of nature and truth, and 
were altogether defective in a generous faith in the good 
and the beautifuL At the same period an habitual vio- 
lation of the moral laws of our nature prevailed to a fear- 
ful extent in the social relationships of life. There were 
multitudes of sufierers from this latter cause; among 
whom was George Sand, who, breaking her cruel bonds, 
seized the pen and began to write for her subsistence. 
It was scarcely to be expected that, with a soul struggling 
under grief and trials of the heaviest kind, she should 
have remained calm and pure as an angel. She was 
excited, indignant, and passionate. Her faith in human 
goodness had been rudely shaken, and the most daring 
scepticism in existing social institutions was provoked 
in her mind. Still, idfter the good and the true in man 
and in nature, her great heart had longings infinite. 
In the works we have already named she poured out her 
soul and vented her indignation. Then came the period 
of reaction, of repose. Out of a faith in ruins, the seeds 
of good and of truth struggled again into being. The 
unquiet tossings of her troubled mind subsided, and 
hope, faith, and charity regained the ascendancy in her 
character. A new phasis in her history opened to view ; 
and she now showed that, besides the poet's " hate of 
hate, and scorn of scorn," she had also " the love of 
love." Nothing can be more dificrent in tone and ten- 
dency than the earlier and the later writings of George 
Sand. They exhibit a rapidity of development and 
progress in the mind of the writer almost unexampled 
in literature. Her later works exhibit a catholicity of 
sentiment— a purity of feeling— a sympathy with the 
great and the good — a faith in the true — and an earnest 
devotion to the cause of human progress — unequalled, 
certainly not exceeded, by any writer of modem times. In 
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the Lettres cFun Voyageur,AndrS, Mtmprat, Spiridion, 
Le Contpaanon du Tour de France, and Le Meunier 
dAfiffibauUf we have Oeoige Sand's true genius fully 
displayed — and the representation exhibited of a mind 
in a state of gradual development and progress towards 
good — ^a progress which is going on e?en while we are 
writing these lines. 

George Sand, we have said, has a warm sympathy for 
the well-being and advancement of the mass of the 
people; and though belonging to the aristocracy by 
birth, she is sincerely attached to the democratic faith. 
She is closely allied by esteem and friendship with 
Pierre Lerouz, L'Abbe Lammenais, and other men of 
the same views ; and devotes a large portion of her time 
to the advocacy of the interests of the people, in the 
columns of the Betme Indipendante, of which she is a 
joint proprietor with M. Leroux. She was also a regular 
contributor to La Monde, when that journal was under 
the direction of H. Lammenais. And George Sand has 
not only an earnest sympathy with the mass of the 
common people, but also a thorough knowledge of them. 
She depicts the life and character of the daily labourer 
with as much force and truth as she does that of the 
petit-mattre of the aristocratic class ; and the common 
flower-girl as faithfully as the grand dame of the Revo- 
lution. She is as much at home in hitting off the 
character of Marcasse the ratcatcher in Maaprat, as in 
sketching the frivolous, maudlin Marquise de Raim- 
banltin VtdenJtine, Her works constitute a scries of con- 
summate studies of character, life-like,breathing, natural. 
Her deliciously drawn Bianca Aldini in Za Dtrntire 
Aldini; the rough old veterans of the Imperial Army 
in Jacques; the picturesque beggar Cadoche, and the 
generous and healthy man of the people. Grand Simon, 
in Le Meunier ctAngibauU ; the vain and heartless 
Horace, (a kind of moral mountebank,) in the novel of 
that name ; the simple and devoted Jeanne; the strong- 
hearted and aspiring Pierre in La Compagnon ; the 
strong-headed and practical Cardonnet in La Piehe de 
M. Antoine; all these are pictures perfect of their kind, 
and exhibit a wpn4erful knowledge of character and 
acuteness of observation. 

A prominent feature in the more recent productions 
of George Sand, is her love and reverence for Art, which 
she regards as one of the great humanizers of man. It 
is not as a mere sickly exotic in the halls of the gn^-eat 
and the luxurious that she recognizes the true mission 
of Art, but as a daily dweller in -the homes of the 
industrious and hiurd-worklng. Not less truthfully 
than beautifully does she say, in her exquisitely 
simple stoiy of Andri, that, though " they tell us 
Poetry is dying. Poetry cannot die. Had she but for 
place of sojourn the brain of one human being, there 
would still be ages of existence before her; for she 
would issue from thence, like the lava from a volcano, 
and strike out a path for herself amidst the dreariest 
realities. Though her temples be overthrown, and false 
gods worshipped among their ruins, she is still as iJh- 
mortal as the perfume of flowen, as the gloiy of the 
heavens. Banished from the high places of society, 
and rejected by the rich — shut out from the theatre, the 
church, the academy — she will take refuge with the 
citizen and mechanic, and she will intenningle herself 
with the simplest details of their daily life. Weaiy of 
uttering a language which the great no longer com- 
prehend, she will murmur in the ear of tiie humble 
words of aflTection and sympathy. And, in Germany, 
has she not already descended into the cellars of the 
tavern? has she not sat at the spinmng-wheen and 
cradled in her arms the infants of the poorl Are we 
to count for nothing all those living souls who possess 
her, who suffer and keep silence before men, but weep 
before the Almighty 1 — solitary voices, which surround 
the earth with an universal harmony, and are united in 
heaven— wandering gleams, which return, I know not 



to what mysterious star, perhaps to ancient Apollo*s self, 
to descend again and again upon earth, and nourish the 
divine and never-dying flame ? If she produce no more 
great men, cannot she still produce good onesi Who 
can say that she shall not, in another generation, be a 
gentle and beneficent deity, and occupy the throne of 
the doubt and despair by which ours is held &8t t * • * 
Before we can doom Poetry to death — ^before we can 
carry her on her bier — ^we must tear up from earth the 
last lingering flower of which a Genevieve makes her 
nosegays. For she, too, was a poet. Believe me, there 
are, in the depths of the most sombre ruins, among the 
raojcs of the least fortunate, many existences which are 
wound up without having produced so tittle as a sonnet, 
and which are still glorious poems." 

Her latest pubU^ed works exhibit George band's 
progressive mind at work upon a new subject ; that of 
co-operative efforts among the working classes for the 
improvement of their general condition. She would lift 
labour from a position of deg^dation, and make it the 
commander instead of the slave of the world. She 
earnestly and eloquently preaches the great gospel of 
Work. This forms the leading idea of one of her last 
and best works, Le Meunier d'AngtbewU. George Sand 
has no respect for any industry but that of a beneficent 
kind : the destructive industry of the warrior has no 
charms for her; and unlike her countiymen and coun- 
trywomen, she is not dazzled by the fiUse glory, nor 
does she idolize the carnage of 'Napoleon. She rejects 
the word "great," as applied to that "destructive 
machine." 

" Call them what you please" (^he says, in one of her 
Leitrea d*un Voyageur) ; "good men are the only men 
whom I esteem, for whom I have any affection, and 
whom I would wish to register In the calendar of human 
greatness. I should enrol there the humblest, the mof^t 
ignorant, frt)m the Abb^of Saint Pierre, with his system 
of universal peace, to Father Enfimtin, with his ridicu- 
lous dress and fantastic Utopia ; all those who, to some 
abilities, have joined conscientious studies, patient re- 
flections, sacrifices or labours destined to render num 
better, or less wretched. I should be indulgent to those 
errors, to the meannesses of our condition, more or le« 
prominent in them ; I should foigive their many faults, 
as was done to Magdalen, if they had loved mndL Bat 
those whose intent is cold and haqghty, — ^those lofty 
men, who build for their glory, and not for our hap- 
piness, — ^those legislaton, who empuiple the world and 
oppress the people to gain an extended territoiy, and 
there erect immense edifices, — ^who are moved neither 
by the tears of women, nor the starvation of the aged, 
nor the fatal ignorance in which the children are reued 
— those men who seek nothing but their personal 
grandeur, and who fancy they have made a nation great, 
because they have made it active, ambitious, and vain 
as themselves,— I disown them; I erase them from 
my tablet; / inaeribe our cur£ in the place qf 
Napoleon. 

Such is the truly Christian philosophy of George 
Sand's later writings ; sneh, in her own words, are the 
principles she is now zealously engaged in inculcating. 

It would be beside our purpose to enter into any cri- 
tical notice of her several works, or to point out, idiat 
is now generally admitted, the beauty and brilliancy of 
her style. A justed appreciation of the writings of this 
great woman, is now rapidly extending among ua ; the 
last evidence of which was the admirably written critique 
in the Spedalor of a few weeks back, by one evidently 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject. At some 
future time we may take an opportnmty of adding to 
the above rapid sketch, in which nothing has been 
attempted beyond an indication of the variety and 
power of the genius which Lb now, through Miss fiaya'a 
able translation, on the eve of enriching our storea of 
Uteiature. 
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THE INDIAN 80MNAHBULE. 

BT JOBS A. HBEAUD. 

" ' BooKSH-dreamF, are each a world.' — So says Words- 
worth : and they are so, mj dear Horatio !" said I, 
repeating the words of the bard of Rydal Mount, with 
peculiar emphasis. 

'< I am not quite sure,** said Horatio, " that I under- 
stand the proposition; there is some mysticism, I 
apprehend, in asserting that either is < a world :' but, 
howerer this may be, nSoks and dreams are, I confess, 
sometimes alike. Some books are filled with dreams ; 
— ^a few, of the better sort, contain fiicts.** 

" Pacts r Maculated I, inyolnntarily ; " facts ! How 
frequently have I dreamed over such volumes. Not a 
&ct but suggests a principle — ^and that once suggested, 
what a family of fitcts rush to its banner, and claim it 
as their common standard ! My mind always gets in 
this manner so crowded, that I can never turn over a 
page of your book of UdB, A single statement sets me 
oxeuning for an hour." 

" Your day dreams," said Horatio, " nuy perhaps 
serve to expl^n your night dreams. The chain of your 
reverie, however long, is composed of links supplied by 
memoir. Experience is the basis of dreaming, as well 
as of philosophy." 

" Yet," said I, smiling, " there are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy." 

" My philosophy !" exclaimed Horatio ; " why that 
undue emphasis] Is there a philosophy of which ex- 
perience is not the basis T 

" 0, yes," I nyoined ; " read Madame de Staersbook on 
Qermany, or any other popular manual of Qennan systems, 
and you will find that there yet now exist, as of old, 
both a Platonic and Aristotelian side to philosophy. 
•But you, I remember, study science, and, therefore, your 
views are neoeaiarily one-sided. — ^Nay, don't speak ; for 
I have a story to tell you— a fact, fkr stranger than 
fiction, yet true, I can assure you. It goes to show that 
dreaming is, sometimes, at least, independent of previoos 
knowledge. 

" The wonderful event of which I am about to sp^ 
happened in the East Indies, and was the subject of a 
judicial inquiry. I have the account in the handwriting 
of a gentleman officially engnged in it. I have no doubt 
that he woidd readily consent to my giving publicity to 
it ; though I faiow not where now to find him — nor, 
indeed, whether he be living. 

*' The Hindus, I must tell you, have a custom of 
placing such of their children as they design for re- 
ligious duties under the tuition of a Oilrii, whose ascetic 
habits generallv beget in the popular nund a reputation 
for sanctity. To snch a professor of piety, named Owin- 
dah, inhabiting a certain cell, near the great temple of 
Mahades, a coppersmith, who resided in a smal^ village 
In the Deccan, brought his only child — a boy, of twelve 
years of age. The recluse, without reluctance, under- 
took to instruct the youth in the mysteries of the 
Hindu religion. Thenceforth, accordingly, it was the 
daily custom of Buckshoo— such was the name of the 
lad— to visit the Gilrii's cell. Mid-day and evening he 
returned home for his meals and rest Great was the 
joy of his parents, but greatest was that of his mother. 

" But the joy of the mother, alas t was not unmingled 
with, pride and vanity. These she ostentatiously dis- 
played, not only in the cleanliness with which she sent 
the lad Buckshoo to his d^ly task, but in the ornaments 
with which she decorated Ms person. The boy repaid 
her affectionate anxiety by his assiduous attention to 
the teaching of the ascetic. To rewadrd him again in 
return, she besought his father for a pair of golden 
bangles (solid rings for the wrists), and to her request, 



in a fifttal moment, the opulent coppersmith consented. 
Earlier to his preceptor's cell than wont the youth went, 
r^oicing in his new acquisitions. He never returned. 

" What had become of the much cherished-^much 
adorned — and now much lamented boy 9 The Gtrii 
declared that, at the usual hour, his pupil had quitted 
his cell — and the Patail, (chief officer of the village,) 
havingreported the affiur to the Collector, in consequence 
of which full inquiry was made, received for answer, 
that no traces of his fate after many weeks had been 
discovered." 

" O, I see it all," said Horatio ; "it is a case similar 
to Corder and Maria Martin. The mother's thoughts 
were haunted night and day with the thought of her 
lost boy, and consequently she dreamed of him, and in 
her dream some mental BUggestion, due to the association 
of ideas, led to the discovery of his murder." 

" Ah ! " I replied, " your interruption, Horatio, is 
amusing — ^but does not exactly anticipate the ultimate 
issues of this extraordinary occurrence. 

" The village had almost forgotten the circumstance — 
the parents had consoled themselves as well as they 
might, a^d sought a remedy for their loas and sorrow 
in pious resignation. In the course of time two 
strangers came to, and sojourned for a while in, the 
village— a man and his wife. Neither of the parties 
seemed very amiable — the former proved himself a 
brute, for on one occasion of a dispute between them, 
he beat his wife unmercifully. Alarmed for her life, 
and escaping from his severe chastisement, she threw 
herself upon her bed, and soon, it appears, found refuge 
from her grief and pain in sleep. O blessed Sleep ) 
what a friend art thou to the distressed;— only Death, 
whom thou picturest so well, a better !— But to proceed. 

"The dastardly husband had fled, and the indignant 
neighbours were assembled around the couch of the 
wronged, the oppressed, — ^the sleeping. Anon, they 
were both terrified and astonished, for the poor sleeping 
woman sat upright in her bed, and raved ;— and, still 
more marvellous, her ravings concerned Buckshoo, the 
lost son of the coppersmith. 

** Instantly they sent for the Patail of the village. 
He soon came ; and to his questions it was found that 
the woman, though still in deep sleep, readily answered, 
' Buckshoo, the coppersmith's son,' eaid she ' was 
murdered by the Qiirii, Qwindah. For the bangles of 
gold he had cut off the boy's arms at the wrists. The 
bangles he had sold for seventy rupees, and taken the 
money to an oilman's wife, who had hidden it under a 
mat in an inner room.' Having sai d this, to the still 
greater surprise and consternation of the witnesses, the 
sleeping woman undertook to show them the way to the 
oilman's house, and point out the spot whare the mon^ 
was concealed. All present consented. She then arose, 
and walked, with her finger pointed in the direction in 
which she was to go, followed by more than twenty 
persons, through the village. 

"At length she entered the house of an oilman, and 
pointed to the door of the inner chamber, which, by 
order of the Patail, was opened. There, under the mat, 
were hidden the seventy rupees, which, as the oilman's 
wife confessed, were brought by Owindah Gilrii, and there 
by him deposited. 

"It was now tJiat the Patail perceived that the sleeping 
woman was in a sort of trance, from which he began to 
fear that she might soon awaken. Anxious to as- 
certain what had become of the poor boy, he lost no 
time in inquiring of the somnambule, what the Qtrd 
had done with the body of the youth f ' H e threw it,' 
she replied, ' into the large well on the road side, three 
miles distant' Having said this, she again led the 
way, on her return home ; when arrived there, she went 
again to bed, and slept till morning." 

Again, Horatio interrupts the narrative. " On her 
awi^ing next day, of oonrso, a full explanation ensued. 
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She knew all the parties and the circiimBtances, and had 
babbled in her sleep what in her waking state she was 
well acquainted with, bnt^ for obrioos motires^ was 
instmcted to be silent upon.** 

" No, my dear Horatio I *' was my rejoinder. " The 
informant on whose testimony I rely was engaged on 
the trial that consequently took place. It seems that 
when repeatedly questioned on the morrow, the poor 
woman only replied, ' Mullah Taowk n'hue' — fl 
have no knowledge.) She was informed that she 
had pointed out the oilman's house — the place of con- 
cealment — the mat — the money. To all this, howeyer, 
she responded, 'Did IV — with a look of ignorant 
wonder. The well, of course, was searched. The body 
of the poor lad, Buckshoo, was found — ^mutilated in the 
manner described— the hands cut off, and the golden 
ornaments remoyed. The Gdril pleaded not guilty, but 
refused all further explanation. 
. " The Patail had omitted to inquire of the poor 
woman during her trance, to whom the OdriH had sold 
the bangles. He now endeayoured to supply this 
material omission in the eyidence by putting questions 
to her on the subject in her waking state. In yain. 
The oracle was dumb. The illumination by which she 
had been informed had now * faded into the light of 
common day.' Other eyidence was sought, but all 
endearours were fruitless. There was little moral doubt 
of the Qilrii's guilt ; but full legal proof was wanting. 
The Gilrtl was tried ; but acquittea. The chief com- 
missioner of the Deccan, to whom the case was ultimately 
referred, decided that the life of a Gilrii was ' not to be 
taken on the unsupported testimony of a Dream.' " 

" In my opinion," said Horatio, " a yeiy just decision. 
For my part I do not belieye in such stories/' 

" The proof of this one is contained in the official 
documents in the hands of the chief commissioner. 
The examination of the witnesses on the trial was 
taken in the Maharatta language, and translated for his 
me." 



jrUST INSTINCT AND BRUTE REASON.* 

BT A XAKCHBSTEB OPXaATiyX. 

Kxxir Hawk, on that old elm-bough grayely sitting. 
Tearing that singing-bird with desperate skill. 

Great Nature says that what thou dost is fitting — 
Through instinct, and for hunger, thou dost kill. 

Rend thou the yet warm flesh, *tis thy yocation ; 

Mind thou hast none — nor dost thou torture mind : 
Nay, thou, no doubt, art gentle in thy station, 

And, when thou killest, art most promptly kind. 

On other tribes the lightning of thy pinion 
Flashing descends— nor always on the weak : 

In other Hawks, the mates of thy dominion, 
Thou dost not flesh thy Ulons and thy beak. 

O, natural Hawk, our lords of wheels and spindles 
Gorge as it grows the liver of their kind : 

Once in their clutch, both mind and body dwindles — 
For Gain to Mercy is both deaf and blind. 

0, instinct there is none — nor show of reason. 
But outrage gross on God and Nature's plan. 

With rarest gifts in blasphemy and treason. 
That Man, the souled, should piecemeal murder Man. 



(I) Our Operatire is severe, but perhaps his satTerings are, 
and for miaeiy we mast make ample allowance. At all events, 
he is aptktf, and poets «• learn in suiTering."— Ens. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. OA&PXITTSB, 1C.D. V.R.8. 

II. — DxpKHDBBcn ov Liva ov "Hmat. 

Thx absolute necessity of Heat, as a condition on 
which the activity of eveiy living being is dependent, 
appears to have been recognized in the earliest ages of 
Man's history ; for we find the notion of an Elementary 
Fire — ^the soul of the world, the formative and oonserva- 
tive Power of all nature— constituting a fundamental 
tenet in the most ancient religious and philosophical 
creeds of Egypt and India ; whence it was transmitted 
to the leameid of Greece and Rome, who embodied it in 
their systems of divinity, and taught it in their acade- 
mies of wisdom; The Sun, the centre of the genial 
warmth that enliyens our earth (and natunlly supposed 
by the ancients to be the oniy such centre), was wor- 
shipped by almost every nation of antiquity as the 
immediate source of the life and energy of the whole 
universe ; and the ftble of Prometheus, who is said by 
the poets to have vivified his clay statnes by fire stolen 
from the Sun's chariot, is evidently a mytliical repre- 
sentation of the popular ideas respecting the life-giving 
poweiB of our great luminary. By the celebrated ancient 
physician, Hippocrates, it was maintained that Ele- 
mentary Fire is the cause of the perpetual motion 
throughout the universe ; that it resides in all matter,, 
producing an endless variety of effects, according to 
fixed and definite laws; and that, when united with 
organized bodies, it constitute their animating prin- 
ciple. The Parsees of the present day, among whom 
the ancient doctrines of Zoroaster (bom 589 b.c.) are 
still held, adore the Sun as the agent by which the 
Good Spirit of the Universe sheds his Divine influence 
over the whole, and perpetuates the works of his 
creation; and when they perform their devotions in 
their temples, they turn towards the sacred fire which 
boms upon the altar. In much of our ordinary lan- 
guage, the idea of the dependence of Life upon Heat is 
embodied; thus *' vital spark," "lamp of life," "fire of 
genius," are expressions in which literal truth and 
poetic imagery are remarkably combined. As this is 
one of the few cases of the conformity of popular and 
traditionary belief with the results of accurate scientific 
investigation, it might seem nxmecessary to dwell at 
any length upon the subject. But there is a vagueness 
about the notions current respecting it, which needs to 
be removed ; and it will be found of great importance to 
our subsequent inauiries, that the ideas entertained 
with regard to the dependence of Life upon Heat should 
be of the most definite character. 

In order to acquire these most readily, we cannot do 
better than turn our attention for a moment to the con- 
dition of a factory, whose moving power is supplied by 
a Steam- Engine. The varied and complicated opera- 
tions which were going on in full activity in its various 
apartments, are all brought to a stand so soon as the 
expiring heat of the furnace beneath the boiler can no 
longer generate the steam, whose expansive force is the 
prime mover of all. The myriads of whirling spindles, 
the noisy power-looms, the flying lathes, the thundering 
hammers, the steadily-traversing planing-tables, — all 
the wonderful instruments whoRe combined action 
makes np what we may call the Life of the whole con- 
cern, — beeome as motionless and inert as when they 
were first erected within its walls. But let us suppose 
that after an interval of repose we find everything so 
prepared, that, bv the simple application of a lighted 
match, the fire would burn and the water should be 
made to boil ; the rising steam slowly lifts the huge 
piston through the length of the cylinder; the vast 
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beam turns upon it« miariTe rapports, snd tiie gigantic 
fly-wheel makes an efiori to turn. After a laborious 

I heave, the valyes are rerereed, the piston slowly des- 
cendsy the wheal completes its revolution, and the 
whole machine then comes into rsgular action. The 

{ Talves commence their unassisted play ; the piston per- 
forms its measured ascent and descent with a sort of 
majestic dignity i the ponderous beam oscillating over- 
head communicates its motion to the enormous wheel of 
solid iron, wMch when at rest seemed immoveable ; and 
power is transferred and distributed by the revolving 
shaft to the various machines connected with it The 
myriad spindles fly round with their noisy whirr, 
spinning miles of thread in each minute of their revolu- 
tion; the loud clacking of the power- looms announces 
that they too are again at work in converting the yam 
into woven fiibricsy whose amount might be reckoned 
by the acre, after a single day's production ; whilst the 
clang of the hammers, the shriller sounds of ihe whirling 
lathes, and the harsh grating of the steel plane which 
is smoothing a piece of iron as if it were a wooden 
board, make it known that the repairing processes, by 
which the machineiy itself is kept in working order, 
are in renewed operation, to make ^pood the etfects oi 
the continual wear to which it is subjected. 

Now, if we should happen to meet, during a winter 
walk, with a snake, a lizard, or a toad, reduced to a state 
of torpidity by the frost, we have an almost exact pa- 
rallel with the state of the factory brought to rest for 
want of fuel. Eveiy one of the numerous changes, 
which t-ogether make up its liie, is at a complete stand. 
The heart has ceased to beat; the blood no longer 
moves through the countless channels which convey it 
into every texture of the body ; the play of the lungs 
is suspended ; all consciousness is lost; no movement 
of any kind indicates the feeblest animation. But the 
creature is not dead. All the complex mechanism of its 
&bric is in perfect working-order, and needs but the 
stimulus of Heat to set it in action. Bring the body 
into an atmosphere of moderate warmth, and in no 
long time it will show signs of life and activity. The 
heart begins to pulsate; the blood to circulate; the 
lungs to take in and breathe out air; the brain to 
receive sensations ; the muscles to execute motions; and 
the whole interior of the fabric, if we could scrutinize 
every part of its substance, would be found to be in a 
condition of incessant activity. This activity can be 
no more estimated by what we see with our eyes alone, 
than the operations of a factory can be understood by 
standing on its outside, — looking at the occasional 
opening of the doors to admit coal, iron, or cotton, or 
to allow the egress of bales of calico or hanks of yarn, 
— and watching the smoke ba it issues Trom the chimney. 
These are only the indicaiicms of what is going on 
within ; and the varied changes which the materials 
undergo before we see them again under other forms, 
can only be understood by tracing them step by step as 
they are transferred from one machine to anotlier, and 
by studying each part of the process to which they are 
subjected. This it will be our object to do hereafter, in 
regard to the operations of the living body ; at present 
we shall pursue the inquiry into the dependence of all 
these operations upon Heat ; with the view of showing 
that it is one of the most compreheusive of all those 
Laws of Life which it is the business of the Physiologist 
to ascertain; and that although Man and the higher 
animals might seem to be in some degree excepted from 
its influence (being able to maintain themselves in the 
widest extremes of climate), the activity of their mental 
and bodily functions is even more closely connected 
with its agency than it is among those lower tribes, 
whose dependence upon Heat sterna to be more im- 
mediate. 

It is nocessaipr to make a distinction at the outset 
between those living beings which are able to produce 



heat within themselves, thus making up for the defi- 
ciency of external warmth, — and those which have no 
such power, the internal heat of their bodies varying 
with that of the air or water in which Ihev live. Ihe 
former group includes a comparatively small number of 
Animals,— namely Man and other Mammalia (or animals 
which suckle their young), together ^ith Birds ; these are 
called warm-bloodtd. 'lo the latter belong the entire 
remainder of the Animal kingdom, which are termed 
cold-blooded ; and the whole of the Vegetable. To all 
the general law is applicable, Utat Vie actions qf Life are 
just as mudi de2)enatnt upon a certain amount o/ JJtat, 
as are tJiv operations of a Factory which is worked by a 
iSteam-engine, And just as difi'erent liquids boil at diiier- 
ent temperatures (oil and mercury requiring a greater 
heat than water, whilst spirit of wine and ether rise in 
vapour with much \t^), so do we iind that diflerent Plants 
and Animals flourish best in diflerent degreei» of warmth. 
But the vital activity of i'lonts and cold-blooded 
Animals is entirely dependent upon the temperature 
of the air or water which they inhabit; whilst tliat of 
warm-blooded Animals is in great degree independent 
of it, the requisite warmth being generated by certain 
changes in the interior of their own bodies. 

The influence of Heat upon Vital Activity is attested 
on a large scale by tho striking contrast between the 
dreary barrenness of Polar regions, and the luxuriant 
richness of Tropical countries, where almost every spot 
teems with animal and vegetable life. We need not be- 
come travellers, however, to see the evidence of this 
fact ; for the alternation of '^intcr and summer in Tem- 
perate climates brings under our own view (though in a 
somewhat modified degree) the opposite conditions of 
these two extreme cases. The eflect of the withdrawal 
of Heat is most obvious in the Vegetable kingdom ; since 
we have constantly before us during winter the re- 
semblance of actual death, in the leafless branches 
which a few weeks before were covered with luxuriant 
verdure. And if we could inspect the condition of the 
interior of the structure, we should find the whole of its 
wonderful apparatus in a state of complete inactivity, 
whenever the temperature of the air falls to near the 
freezing point. But with every slight return of warmth, 
such as usually inter^'enes between successive frosts, 
there is a slight renewal of activity. This is not at 
once manifest ted by any outward sign ; but it is found, 
by examination of the leaf-buds from time to time, that 
they thus undergo a gradual preparation during the 
winter season, so as to be ready to start into fiiil de- 
velopment with the returning steady warmth of spring. 
And if we observe what is going oti in the interior of 
the stem and branches, we find that with eveiy bright 
warm day of winter there is an upward motion of the 
sap, which afibrds the requisite materials for the growth 
that is taking place at their extremities. 

It is not only by the course of the natural order of the 
Seasons, that the influence of Heat upon Vegetable life is 
made apparent ; for experimental illustrations of it are 
daily in progress. The Gardener, by artificial warmth, 
is not only enabled to rear with success the phmts of 
tropical climates, who^e constitution would not bear ex- 
posure to the chilling influence of our winter; but he 
can also in some degree invert the order of the seasons, 
and produce both blossom and fruit from the plants of 
our own country, when all around seems dead. Perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the eflect of this agent 
is shown, when a branch of a vine or some other tree 
standing in the open air is trained into a hotrhoui^e 
during the winter. The buds expand and begin to 
open, and gradually the leaves are put forth and perform 
all their operations with due a(*tivity; whilst the stem 
and branches without, encrusted with snow and ice, are 
in a state of deathlike torpidity. 

As Plants are thus wholly dependent upon the tem- 
perature of the air for the supply of Heat necessary for 



their growth, many regions must hare been devoid of 
Vegetable life altogether, if there were not a remarkable 
adaptation in the wants of the different species to the 
various degrees of temperature of the habitations pre- 
paied for them. Thus we see the plants of the Cactus 
(Pricklv-pear) and Euphorbia (Spurge) tribes attaching 
themseiTes to the surface of the most arid rocks in tro- 
pical regions, luxuriating as it would seem in the full 
glare of the vertical sun, and laying up in their succu- 
lent tissues a store of moisture from the periodical rains, 
of which even a long-continued drought is not sufficient 
to deprite them. The Orehideous tribe, whose greatest 
development, occurs in the same zone, find the [most 
congenial habitation in the depths of the tangled forests ; 
where, with scareely an inferior amount of heat, they 
have the advantage of a moister atmosphere, caused by 
the exhalations of the trees on which they cling. The 
m^estic Tree-Fem, again, reaches its fiill development 
in the smaller islands of the tropical ocean ; where, with 
a moist atmosphere, it can secure a greater equality of 
temperature than is to be met with in the interior of the 
vast continents of the torrid zone. None of these plants 
will grow elsewhere, unless the conditions they require 
as regards heat and moisture are afforded to them with 
the greatest exactness. On the other hand, there are some 
forms of Vegetation which seem to luxuriate in degrees 
of cold that are fatal to most others. Thus the humble 
Lichen, which serves as the winter food of the Rein- 
deer, and thus indirectly becomes the means of support- 
ing myriads of Human families during that long and 
dreary season, spreads itself over the ground when 
thickly covered with snow ; and extensive tracts of 
polar ice are occasionally seen to be coloured with a thin 
film of a bright red hue, known as " red snow," which 
is shown by microscopic examination to consist of one 
of the humblest species of Plants, endowed with the 
power not merely of growth but of rapid multiplication 
under cireumstances that would most efl'ectually check 
almost every other action of Vegetable Life. This dif- 
ference in the temperature, which is congenial to different 
species of Plants, is seen not merely when we pass 
in imagination from the Equator to the Pole, but may 
be observed also among the commonest native plants of 
our own country ; thus the Chickweed and Groundsel are 
well known to grow at a temperature a little above the 
freezing point, whilst the Nettles, Mallows, and other 
weeds around them remain torpid. 

The influence of external h^t and cold upon that 
large portion of the Animal kingdom in which there 
is no internal heat-producing power, is quite as de- 
cided ; but, from various causes, it docs not foree itself 
BO much upon our attention. We have not constantly 
before us in winter their apparently inanimate forms, 
reminding us of their past activity, and calling us to 
witness their death-like torpor. But if we could follow 
the Tortoises and Lizards, the Snakes and Toads, 
the Frogs and Newts, the Insects and Spiders, the 
Snails and Slugs, the Worms and Leeches, to their 
winter retreats, we should find them all in a state of 
inactivity corresponding to that of the leafless trunk. 
It is not merely that they are insensible and have lost 
their power of motion, as in profound sleep ; for all the 
actions of growth are completely checked ; and there 
seems to be no limit to the period during which they 
may be thus suspended. Thus a celebrated Italian 
physiologist, Spallanzani, kept frogs, salamanders, 
and snakes, for three years and a half in an ice-house ; 
during which time they remained in a state of perfect 
torpi£ty ; and yet they were immediately reanimated 
by exposure to a warm atmosphere. The aquatic tribes 
are seldom redu<^ to the same inactivity, since the whole 
mass of Uie water in which they dwell is rarely frozen, 
and they are for the most part adapted to sustain life 
in a temperature but little above the freezing-point, so 
long as the liquid is uncongealed around them. But 



Fishes have been sometimes found completely endoied in 
ice, and as hard as the solid mass around them ; yet on 
being gradually thawed, they have resumed their 
activity, and shown themselves to be not at all the 
worse for their imprisonment. There are many other 
less-known inhabitants of the waters of our pools, lakes^ 
rivers, and seas, of which the same may be said. 

The influence of Cold and Heat upon the develop- 
ment of Insects has been fully substantiated by nu- 
merous experiments. Many insects do not lay their 
eggs until the autumn, when tlie activity of vegeta- 
tion has nearly ceased; and these eggs remain un- 
developed during the entire winter, until the warmth 
of the returning spring arouses into life Uie vegetation 
on which the caterpillars are to be supported ; yet, at 
any period of the winter, the eggs may be hatdied, 
and the larvsQ (caterpillars or maggots) made to oome 
forth fully formed, by the agency of artificial heat. Hie 
time required for the duinge of the larve into the 
perfect insect, too, varies according to the temperature 
of the air ; thus the celebrated French Entomologist, 
Beaumur, found that the metamorphosis of a Butter- 
fly, which would not have naturally come forth until 
May, might be caused to take place in the depth of 
winter, by the agency of artificial heat continued for a 
fortnight; whilst on the other hand, the change might 
be delayed for a whole year beyond the usual time;, by 
the prolonged influence of a cold atmosphere. — ^The 
dependence of the development of the Chick within 
the Bird's egg, upon a supply of warmth afibrded to 
it, either by the body of its parent or by some a& 
tificial means, is well known. If this supply be sm- 
pended for a short time, and the egg be merely cooled 
down to the ordinary temperature of the air, all the 
processes which arc concerned in the manufacture ( if 
we may so speak) of the various parts of the fabric are 
as completely checked as they are in the eggs of insects, 
etc., when exposed to a much severer cold ; and a veiy 
short continuance of this chilling influence is sufficient 
to destroy the vitality of the contained embryo ; so that 
its activity does not return with a renewal of the warmth. 
This is an illustration of the general fact, that the life of 
the higher animals is more closely dependent upon an 
uninterrupted supply of a considerable degree of heat^ 
than is that of the lower; although they are more 
independent of external temperature, being able to 
generate heat within their own bodies. There are some 
curious features in the instinct of Birds, which show 
how they are directed to afford to their eggs the warmth 
of their own bodies, only when that of the sun and air 
are not enough. The Ostrich has been observed not to 
sit upon its eggs by day, unless the sun is obscured and 
the air is cool ; and even in the warm nights beneath 
the Equator, the parent is enabled to leave them to be 
developed by the heat of the sand in which th^ are 
buried : but in the cooler parts of the regions whidb this 
bird inhabits, it builds a more regular nest^ and aita 
upon its eggs more constantly. A Fly-catdier, which 
built its nest in a hot-house in this country during 
several successive years, was observed to quit its eggs 
when the temperature of the air was high, and to resume 
its place when the warmth of the air was no longer suffi- 
cient to develope them. And the Tallegalla, a curious bird 
of New Holland, is directed by its remarkable instinct, 
not to sit upon its eggs, but to construct a sort of hot- 
bed of decaying vegetable matter, which shall afford 
warmth enough to bring them to maturity. 

These facts will show the universal operation of Heat 
on the living fabric ; and are sufficient to justify the 
comparison with which we started. In the succeed- 
ing paper, the peculiar condition of Man and the 
warm-blooded animals will be explained; and some 
important practical truths will be deduced from the 
satisfactory acquaintance with it» which haa been 
recently attained. 
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Srun U eome I She maj, perfupa, b« «t firat mU- 
Uleo ten Winter. She m&y not at diim) hive Uken 
off ber tnvelling gmrb and roagh wmppings, but Lerc 
tbc ia. Aa she bcgiiu to throw off one du-k and shaggy 
babilimeDt after another, we see not our old-roahioned 
, frieod Winter, vithhig hard7,wrmk.Wbc«, andhiikcen 
tyc, fbll of cutting jokw, and those homy hinds that, 
in hi* mere playfulness, nipped ns mcrcilcsaly by the 
or, and oftea by the now ; but wc descly the grtccful 
form of the gentle and gtacioni Spring. We feel the 
ihrill of her preaence, knowing M the beauty and the 
loie tkat ahe bringa with her. 

^ring ia eome '. It is March; rough, yet pleasant, 
Ti^uroDi and piping March. It ia the month of lib, of 
■iKQgth, aad bope. We ihall aoon hear hia Toice, 
'' ihc sound of his going in the tops of the trees." 
galctwill come mihing and sounding over forest and lea, 
and i^hake Iho old trees abont onr housei with a merry 
Urengibi ol> ' '>"'' different to the aalBmn fitfalncas 
of AnUuDii, or the wild wMh of Winter; and we 
•ball lie in onr beds at midnight — and diaii we not) 
—pray for mtetj to the thousands of onr fellow men 
SI Ma. 

FraplearealleageTtoboatwork tntheirganlens. The 
eaNb luma up fr«ab and mellow, and there Is a beauty 
in its Tory blackness that channa the eye. Flowers are 
Utt springing in the borders, generally of a delicate 
uJ poetic beaaty, as the Alpine Tiolet, the dogtooth 
riulet, dalTodila, hyacinth*, squills and saxifrages : the 
•oowdrop atill lif^ iU gracefol head, and the taller 
•aovOake comes forth. AlmoDd trees blossom, abrilliant 
■peclade wbilo the tree* are yetleaQess. The tacomahac 
wows iia lone catkins; the mcierson exhibits Its dus- 
leml bloMoms, nnd the Ant red China rote unfolds itself 
ta tlie fresli air. 

la the wooda and on warm banks how delightful it is 
f" Me graen things Tigoronsly bursting thniusU the 
Doald, and iweet flowers nodding to us as old friends. 
Colufoot and ardamine embellish old fallaws and green 
molrtmeadoirs ; the SUrof Bethlehem gloims inwoods 
sod shady places ; the celandine and kingcup glow in 
all their ^Idcn Instre, the daisy once more greets as, 
and the ctocua apreads like a porple flood over thoso 
neadows which It has beautified for ages. Sueh are 
iboM acar Sottingham. Bat above all the fsroarites 
cf the field the rlolet, white or pnrple, now diffuse* lis 



sweetness under our hedges and along the banka which 
we hare known from our boyhood. And how many 
Bcenes of that happy childhood does the fint sight of 
them recall I How t5ie mind flies back to spots which 
we may, periiaps, never again visit, and where Ihey who 
mode so mach of the delight of those years have long 
ceased to exist 1 

Htitl to the very last, spile of sorrow and core, and 
desolating memories, spring and the first violets bring 
their poetry with them all iho world over. With what 
eagerness, as of ehildren, do tho (iermans set forth, in 
groops or alone, to hunt for Ihc fint March vlolcls ; 
througfawoods and vineyards, OTcrhsnging far-stretching 
seenea, do they go, knowing of old where the purple 
stranger fint appears ; but the boys have been as surely 
before them, and meet tbem with their little odorous 
bouquets at all turns and corners. 

^> ell ! a thousand welcomes to Spring, thoogh she 
cannot bring liack with ail her flowen the flower of onr 

Cth; tliough she cannot, with all her poetry, bring 
k the poetry of early love; thoagh she cannot 
repaint the rose on cheeks that are pillowed beneath 
the yew ; or enable us to offer the Snt-gathered violele 
the dear sonls who are in Heaven. Yet she brings 
the earth still. The bees are once mora out ; the 
. forgetting her fears, across the verdant fields ; 
the harmless snake comes forth, and basks on the prim- 
rose bank. All natnra is full of motion. The fojris of 
the farm-yard lay; the pbeasonta crow in the copse; 
the ringdove cooa ; the bnnot snd the goldfinch sing; 
and man is busy St fence and drain; la ploughing 
and sawing, and pmning and plaatiiig, while he tolka 
of the good yean gone, and bop« for more. Spring 
stirs everything with her Influcnco; — -the depths of the 
soil, and the depths of the heart; and makes us, more 
tlian all other seasons, in love with life, and fall of i 
longings after those that are dear to ns in time and I 
eternity, it is then that we are most sad, yet happy ; i 
most tearful and prayerfot ; most liaanled by memory, 
and discnruve in hope. We live more lovingly, in 
the past, tlie present, and the future. Then la a 
spring in the spirit as in natara : and the aonl ^ta 
forth all Ita bud* of anticipation, its ma«t delicate 
bloBBOms of affection ; and every leaf of a higher or 
tenderar conseionanesa in oar nature nnfolda ilaelf, and 
we find that— Ood and Heaven are not br offl 
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The BcUOe of Nibleu Green. From the MSS. of a 
Templair ; with a Pre/ace, NoteSy and other Potma. 
By J. a. Km OTON. London : Henry Colburn. 

AoooBDnro to the often repeated fiction of poets and 
romancifttfl, the author tells us that in his chambers in 
the Temple 

8ft«rehing ancient records lately, 

In a dusty nook he found 
An old volnme tidl aod stately, 

Iron-dasped and parchment-bonnd ; 

and that this said TolumOi written in Law French, con- 
tained is part the legend of the Battle of Nibley Green, 
which he, not having a great deal to do in his profes- 
sion, put into a modem dress, and has' here presented 
to the reader. Be it so ; wonderful things are some- 
times discoTered in those same old chambers about the 
Temple, not the least wonderful being that of the 
genuine poet. By a subtle alchymy the rarest spirit 
of poetry is extracted from the dryest study of the law ; 
and beneath the gown and wig is shrouded the poet 
with his divine insight into inward and outward things ; 
his large capacity of love and sympathy ; his sense of 
the beautiful and the true ; his brotherhood with man, 
and his communion with the spirit of Qod in all its 
revelations. 

To say nothing of Scott, we need only mention Barry 
Gomwalt, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, and that good Uwyer 
in Chancery-lane, who bears the assumed name of 
Nicholas Thirning Moile. whose State Trials contain 
some of the most magnificent poetry of the age, and of 
whose so-called drama of Cicero we spoke in our 
last number. To this alreHdy-established list of 
lawver-poets, we must now add a new name, that of 
J. D. King^n, who, independently of this legend of 
the battle, g^ves us other poems of so exquisite a cha- 
racter, as at once to establish his reputation as a poet. 

To make the principal poem intelligible to our 
readers, we must give an idea of its subject. A long 
and desperate feud, about the possession of certain 
manors, existed between the kindred families of Berk- 
ley and De Lisle, whioh feud met with a temporary and 
bloody satisfaction in the Battle of Nibley Green, on 
the 20th of March, 1470. Local historians, says the 
author, have called this encounter the English Chevy 
Chase; and not without reason — the two earls con- 
cerned in it were Thomas Lord Viscount Lisle, the son 
of Shakspere's "young John Talbot,*' and William 
Lord Berkley. After many provocations on both sides, 
the young Viscount de Lisle, whom the poet calls 
Walter instead of Thomas (indeed he changes all the 
Christian names, for a reason which seems to us inade- 
quate), at length writes an insulting letter, containing 
a challenge to his adversary to meet him, that they two 
might fight out their quarrel. The challenge is ac- 
cepted ; the place of meeting being Nibley Green. The 
young Lord de Lisle, who seems to have been less wily 
than his adversary, g^s forth with fifteen score men, 
whilst the other had a thousand, among whom were 
the mayor of Bristol, whose daughter, according to the 
poem, he bad married, armed citizens of the town, and 
turbulent commoners out of the Forest of Dean. Lord de 
Lisle is cruelly slain, not by the hand of his noble 
adversary, but by that of one Black Will, a rude forester, 
by whom also his body is mangled. After this, Lord 
Berkley, not yet sufficiently appeased, rode forward with 
his armed and ruthless party to the Manor House of 
the De Lisles at Wootten, which they despoiled, driving 
thence the widowed viacountess with fire and sword. 
This flight occasioned the premature birth of a male 
child, and thus the title itself became extinct in the 



direct line. The widowed lady, after fhis, appealed to 
King Edward lY. ; a warrant was issued against Lord 
Berkley and his lawless followers ; and it is with this 
part of the story that the poem deals. 

There is something extremely Chaucer-like in the 
strong, graphic descr^tions of life and character, with 
which the poem abounds. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing — the Introduction of Hugh de Glanville, the 
old lawyer, who comes armed with the king's warrant : — 

There stood before the earl, in his vexed mood. 

An old, fjKve man, erect and unsubdued ; 

His frame large and well-knit ; but pale his look 

With studious thought ; and stooping o*er his book. 

Had rounded him a little in the back ; 

His habit plain, and made of seemlj black. 

But cut of richest velvet ; for the rest, 

A sealed parelunent peeped from his breast. 

Him did Sir Maurice scan with curioos eye. 
And read in him the quiet mastery 
Of conscious power ; and knew not how to brook 
The calm, broad brow, and the fixed, placid look, 
Though nought of disrespect lay lurking there. 
At length he cried, " What mummer have we here ? 
What mummer, ere the time of wassail come P 
Speak out, man ! art thou deaf, or drunk, or dumb P 
Tny message, or I strike thee to tlie earth !" 

The stranger drew the sealed parchment forth. 
And held it to the earl, but held in vain ; 
For looking on it witli a hnge disdain. 
Sir Maurice said, *' I write my knightly word. 
And sign and seal it with my own good sword ; 
Such tricka for girls, and clerks, and shavelings he ; 
B«ad it thyself, if it pertain to me 1** 

The warrant is read, and the remainder of the poem 
consists in the lawyer's examination of witnesses ; and 
in this the most admirable skill is employed. The 
witnesses are various : the friar of the household, the 
armourer, a young page, the host of the village inn, 
the smith, the jester. Black Will, the forester. Lord de 
Lisle's body squire, and the holy Father Francis, who«e 
remarkable dream the night after the battle remind/^ 
the reader of the grand philosophical spirit of Dante. 
The friars portrait bears out what we have said of the 
Chaucer-like vein of the writer. 

A portly ruddy man was friar John ; 
In colour and in shape much like to brawn i 
Huge rolls of fat, piled up in many a crease. 
Proclaimed of Satanas, — a Hart of grease I 
That snored away the hours of witch and ghoat. 

With all tlieir wasting cares and fears attendmg. 
And with a ready unction blessed the roast ; 

Daftly, npon his trencher, blending 
The hiscions underdone with the rich brown. 
And with great gulps of wine wasliing the moraela dovui. 
He was a preacliiug friar, that heathenish sport. 
To the rude people of the common sort. 
With tricks like jugeler at a village wake. 
In ribald tales, and long quaint words did make; 
A man who chaffered, by the tale, in creeds. 
With endless repetitions on his beads ; 
And would, if time pressed on his matter, then 
Crowd fourscore aves into one amen ! 
And on the women cast a sweltering leer. 
Until they shuddered with disgustful fear ; 
For women have an innate sense of evil. 
Since they bought wisdom of the aerpent>devil. 

The jester is an admirable picture. He is met by the 
lawyer, who is riding in the Forest of Dean. 

He drew his bridle near a clear stream, welling 
From a cleft rock, and listened to the beUing 
Of a belated roe, across the lea. 
Who had departed from her company ; 
And, Bcanningwith keen eye the forest track. 
Swung himself slowly drawn from the tired back 
Of his brave steed, leaving the wearied horse 
To graze at will, and mnsed upon hii oonne. 
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High awn head a eothawk loarad and swooped ; 
A fox harked in the brake ; a shrill Toice whooped 
In the tu distanee ; and, slong the skjr. 
An eagle, seeking prey, sailed heavily. 
The eaale sailed into the distant grey ; 
Down pliunpt the hawk, and enshioned on his pray ; 
And with a fortiTe look, the silent fox 
Slonk down the oovert, for a noise of cocks 
Bnrst startling on the ear, clacking and crowing. 
Bogs bayed, eats mewed, pigs squeiJced, and then a lowing 
Of kine was heard ; and up the forest gUde 
A flgnre came, in jester's giiise arrayed. 
A party-eolonred staff his right hand bore ; 
And party-eolonred waa the dress he wore; 
The mitre-nles emblasoned on his breast; 
A sprig of hoUy fastened to the crest 
Of his cloth-cap, indented at the top ; 
And so he gambolled, with a stepskip, hop. 
Along the sward ; whilst the whole lorest rang 
With nis strange cUmoor. Then the jester sang 
In a sweet voice, bat with a wayward mood, 
Aboat a hnnter, hunting in a wood, 
Upon a yellow-tinted antnmn day. 

Hoir beaatifiil and fresh is thia I Nothing indeed 
ean larpasa the ezqaisite bita of woodland life and 
■oenerj with which the whole book aboanda. With one 
or two eztnusta from Father Franci^a dre»m, we moat 
eonclnde, haring already exceeded our Umita. The 
dream ia of the Hall of Blood, in which awfal moutha 
bear testimony to the aniTerlng inflicted, and the wrong 
done bj crime. Tbua : — 

I testify against 
Qlory and Conqnestt Judge them, oh my Qod: — 
Olory that bnilds a monnment to fame 
Of human skulls and bones ; and of their flesh 
Makes reeking sacriiice to his false gods f 
Conquest that reaps the yellow com with Are, 
Makes the red wine>presB run with th' redder wine. 
And for one wolf gives a whole fold to nrqr 1 
Th«a two did bnrst upon the innocent sleep 
Of flsj dear household; do(nning Ufe to death, — 
Dishonouring honour, — easting stock and store 
To senunbling rapine, and improvident creed. 
That grasjn beyond the measure of his hand. 
And mis his selflsh cup, until it runs 
To idle, wilful, wanton, widced waste. 

Again: — 

I testify against 
Siate-enft, which turns the balance of the soalea 
With hamu hearts and hopes ; which fiUsifles 
The word that bids as love, and substitutes 
The devilish heathen subtlety which says 
Divide and govern ; henoe rivalries unwiie, 
Unnatnnd hates, and groundless jealousies, 
And envious regards in neighbour states ; 
Until this huckstering policy, — this pare 
And clip of right for wrong, — this parchment good, — 
This geometric rounding of a point 
Of nsrrow land, — this barren rock within 
A river^s jaws, converts the general good 
To general evil ; breaks the sweet accord 
Of peaoefU treaties with the brunt of war ; 
Turns golden oommeroe into steeled strife ; 
The hvmns of harvest to death-seeking songs ; 
The pleasant fields to wastes of fierce contention ; 
The running streams to blood I And therefore, I, 
A quiet citizen, enforced to be 
A soldier of the state, do testify 
That I was stricken down by one, with whom. 
In better days, albeit an alien bom, 
I did exchange the labour of my hands 
For the ripe prodnoe of his iadustiy. 

These eztraota will sulBoe to show the power and 
aterling quality of the writer ; we only regret that we 
hare not apace for even one qaotation fh>m the poem 
ealled Maid Marian, a fragment of the Spirit of Gen- 
tleneaa ; one of the aweeteat thinga we know. 



The " ChrlsHan Witness " examined, on a Defamatory 
Charffe of Infidelity against William Lloyd Oarrison, 
Esq., Presiaent of the A merican A nti-Slavfiry Society, 
etc London : Aylott and Jones. Pp. 40. 1847. 

Oirv of the ablest and most complete refutAtions of a 
baseless and wicked slander on one of the best of men that 
ever was written. We rejoice to see Dr. Campbell so 
thoroQghly condemned oat of his own mouth. William 
Oarrison, who in principle is a non-resistant. Is styled a 
firebrand because he will not let the American slave- 
driyere brand their slaves with impunity. A most con- 
scientious Christian, he is called an infidel, on the same 
principle that Christ himself was declared not fit to 
live — i. e. because he denounced in the most unsparing 
terms — " Scrilies and Pharisees, hypocrites ! " — the or- 
thodox time-f^rvers of his day. William Lloyd Garrison 
will need no defender at the day when defence will be 
of the moat consequence ; but the cause of truth and 
freedom needs defence every day, and the author of this 
little work has done good service by it. We trust that 
it will be extensively read, and do not envy Dr. Camp- 
bell's feelings on the perusal of it. 



Simon, By Gsoaoa Sakd. Translated by Matilda 
M. Hats, Author of Helen Stanley. London: £. 
Churton. 1847. 

Ih this graceful' stoiy, the ' second of Miss Hays' 
translations, the English reader will perceive some- 
thing of that nobility of sentiment which he has been 
led to expect in George Sand's writings. Simon, a 
peasant by birth, is possessed of a fine intellect, and 
a truly poetical and sensitive nature. He is a being 
formed either to be a curse to himself and mankind, or 
a glorious leader and helper on of hia fellow men. — But 
if he have ambition and violent passions, he has also 
a tender heart, and faith -in the beautiful and the 
true ; — and by these be is saved ! — The old mother, 
Jeanne Feline, with her true piety, her poetical fer- 
vour of character, and her devotion to her son, is one 
of the most beautiful delineationa of human nature 
with which we are acquainted. 

Aa in the Last of the Aldini, and in several others 
of Madame Dudevant's novels, the chief interest of 
the tale consists in a man of the people presuming to 
love a high-bom beauty — and what is more inspiring, 
a return of his affection.— The chuacter of Simon, 
however, ia as much higher and purer than the chvac- 
terof Lelio, aa is the love which he inspires. — Fiamma, 
the descendant of the Falieri, and the adopted 
daughter of the Count of Foug^res, recognises in the 
poor lawyer apd peasantrbom Simon a truly noble 
human being ; and after many trials, both of his heart 
and her own, aacrificea her fortune and unites her fate 
with hia. She is one of those strong women, morally, in- 
tellectually, and physically, whom Geon?e Sand delights 
so much to paint. Fiamma, Jeanne Feline — to whom 
she would l^ a worthy daughter-in-law — and the gentle 
Bonne, the daughter of Simon*s kind friend and 
patron the Advocate Parquet — form a lovely trio, 
worthy to stand forth in a dream of £air women. 

In this work also there is a deal of delightful land- 
scape painting. The reader hears the hum of bees, and 
the gurgling of mountain brooks; smells wild thyme, 
and a thousand mountain and forest flowers, and reposes 
in the shades of deep woods. — But we refer him to the 
book itself for all these refreshments, and for a thou> 
sand more, as well as for some deep glimpses into that 
strange myatery, the human heart — if there are certain 
fiiuhs in the book, we leave them for him to discover. 
The translation is peculiarly agreeable, and teatifiea to 
Miaa Haya' fitness for her undertaking. 
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ViUage Tales from the Black Forest. By BniTROU) 
AnsRBAOR. Translated by Meta Tatlok. London: 
DftTidBogne. 

Thebs are the most characteristic and trathful pictures 
of German village life with which we are acquainted. 
They eigoy a hl^ reputation in their own country ; and 
the first half of the original volume translated by Mrs. 
Taylor, and published by Mr. Cnndall, met with the 
reception in tnis country which it deserved. The trans- 
lator has now completed her work, and the whole pub- 
ILdied in an elegant form, accompanied by four illustra- 
tions from John Absolon, one of the most simple and 
tmthfol of our designers, cannot fail of being warmly 
welcomed by the Bnglish public 

As a translator, Mrs. Taylor has performed her task 
admirably. Nothing can be more faithfully rendered 
than these tales, which with their slight touch of dialect 
required the hand of a master to do them full justice. 
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SEASONABLE TALES FOE CHILDREN. 

bt mabt bowitt. 

Spbiho. 

Of ihe Pantry-door Key being lost, and (hen found. 

It was very mild and pleasant weather, in the begin- 
ning of January ; the Poet's two children ran about the 
garden with nothing on their heads but their beautiful 
long hair. Up in the pigeon-cote there was a deal of 
discussion going on: Jessy and Crow, one pair of 
pigeons, were talking about having eggs, and a young 
Drood ; while Snowdrop and her little husband Cravates 
said it was quite too soon to think of such a thing. These 
pigeons belonged to the poet's children, who fed them 
twice every day, and loved them very dearly. They were 
very handsome pigeons : Jessy was quite a rainbow of 
colours, and he strutted prodigiously; Crow his wife 
was veiy dark, all purple and green; nobody would 
have taken her for a hen-pigeon, she was so large and 
grand. The other pair, Snowdrop and Cravates, were 
very different : she was as white as snow and looked as 
sleek and round as if she had been cut out of marble ; 
her husband, Cravates, was of rich red brown with a whito 
ring round his neck which the children called his 
cravat. On the floor of the dovecote lived a pair of 
guinea-pigs, Toby and Jenny. Toby was a quiet old 
fellow that lived yeiy much to himself and never 
troubled his mind about anything; he squeaked a 
littie to himself; he always found plenty to eat^ and 
that was all he cared for. Jenny, his wife, was a little 

E lump, busy, meny guinea-pig that not only looked after 
er own laige family but kept up a deal of intercourse with 
the pigeons ; they were on the best terms in the world, 
and now, when there was all this discussion about 
whether the pigeons should begin to lay or not, 
she sided with Jessy and his wife, and told them by 
all means to make a nest, and have a brood, for that it 
was an uncommonly fine season, there would be no more 
cold weather, not a bit ! and even if there were, what 
would it matter; — &t, well-feathered birds like ihem 
never felt the cold; for her part she never felt it; she 
had forgotton what cold was. The poet's children, she 
said, never let them want ; it was all nonsense talking 
about lirant ; for her part die did not believe in the ex- 
istence of such a thing ! it was only a bugbear to 
frighten ignorant pigeons and guinea-pigs with. Jessy 
and Crow said the same ; they said they always felt so 



warm about their hearts, and their feathers were eo 
thick; that even after they bad eaten their fill there 
was plenty of food, so they would have a brood. 

Cravates and Snowdrop were convinced by what they 
heard, and when Crow's young ones began to peep from 
the egg. Snowdrop had been sitting three days. Jenny, 
the guinea-pig, had seven little ones. It waa the 
merriest little region of life that ever was seen. 
Quinea-pigs and pigeons were all as warm and hi aa 
possible. The poet's children were as happy aa these 
little creatures ; they clapped their hands and screamed 
with delight when they saw the young pigeona come out 
of the shelL Snowdrop and Cravates were now full of 
femily business, first one sat on the eggs, and then the 
other,^and in two weeks they also would have two young 
pigeons. 

There were many changes of weather in January; 
now it was fine and mild, and then it was bitterly cold, 
and froze, and snowed, and thawed, and lh>ze again ; 
the pond was covered with ice, and littie boys elided. 
At the commencement of February it grew colder and 
colder every day; the earth was like a hard board, 
nothing could come out of it, and the Jittle snowdrops 
and hepaticaa and winter aconites that'had ventured in 
the mild weather to pot up their heads, now were quite 
Sony for it, and were so pinched with cold, they did not 
know what to do. They said one to another how cold 
the bed was, and they wished so much tiiat snow would 
fall, and tiius give them blankets and coverlets to keep 
them warm ; but no snow came, and evexy day it froze 
harder and harder. 

The poet's children, like their pigeonB, felt veiy little 
of the cold, for they were well fed, and full of life and 
strength, and had warm woollen clothes on; twice 
every day they went and fed their pigeons and their 
guinea-pigs. Snowdrop's young ones were ready to be 
hatched, and Crow's were growing femously ; bat they 
had as yet only greyish down on their little bodies. 
One day they said to their mother that something " bit 
them." " It is only the cold," she replied ; '* silly little 
things !" and she told them to lie closer under her 
feather petticoat, which was lined with down, and so 
they did ; and they felt no more cold, for their mother 
and her featiier petticoat were as warm as a little fire. 
Just then, old Jessy, the fether, came in; he had been 
taking his morning airing, and it was amazing what a 
deal of cold air seemed to come in with him ; the rery 
tips of his feathers seemed firozen ; but he said he was 
as warm as a toast; that he felt nothing of the cold. 
He said he had been up at the rookery ; uiat they were 
all in a pretty state there ; tfiey had begun to build 
some days before, while the weather was mild ; but tiiat 
now everything was at a stand still ; and they were all 
talking of a fiimine ; they looked very discontented and 
down-hearted, and they said they did not know what 
would be the end of all this ; they could get notiiing out 
of the ground, and they could get nothing out of the 
air, — what then was to become of themt Jeasiy said it 
was very unpleasant to hear all this; and he told them 
that, for his part, he believed there was plenty of 
food to be had, if they would only look for it ; he had 
often heard their outcries of famine, but he thought it 
was all discontent, and of people's own bringing about. 
The rooks were very angry to hear him talk thus, and 
if he had not flown off he did not know what the eonsfr- 
quenccs might have been ; he then went into the poet's 
garden, and there, were all the foolish flowers that had 
como out too soon, shivering like naked beggars in the 
street, till it was quite unpleasant to see them ; he told 
them, that they should have stopped at home by their 
warm fires, and in bed among the blankets^ and that if 
they would run themselves into' trouble, they must take 
the consequences. The flowers made no reply, for their 
poor moutiis were so stiff with cold that they could not 
open them. The next thing he saw were the litUe birda 
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of the garden ; there were robiiu, and tom-tita, and red- 
Btarta, and hundreds of aparrowi ; they had all puffed 
out their feathen like so many mufls to keep them 
warm, and Ihey looked plump enough, but all they 
talked about was this famine* There was nothing to hd 
had, and they thought they must all die; they looked 
Tery dismal and dispirited ; they could not even twit- 
ter ; they did nothing but hop about on the hard, stonv 
ground, and pick at little bits of dirt, out of which 
nothing came ; or if anything eatable were in it, 
ten to one but three or four of them fell to quairel- 
ling about it. Thqr told dismal -tales about many that 
had died, and said they expected that they too riiould 
dio of want ; they said eveiything was against them 
this winter; that last summer so little hedge-fruit 
came to maturity, and thus the great store of nature 
was empty ; there were no berries on the pyracantha 
that grew up one side of the poet's house this year, 
and that was a great loss; and they did not know 
why, but the poet's children seemed to hare for- 
gotten them, they found no crumbs now, as they used 
to do. Oh f it was yeiy melancholy, and they knew 
that they should all dio of want The blackbirds and 
the thrushes that sate on the boughs about, sighed 
out the same melancholy ditty; they said that this 
great frost had locked up the pantry door, and there 
was no chance but of their dying of hunger. 

It troubled Jessy the pigeon to hear all this. He 
felt very uncomfortable, and he wished not to belieye 
what the had heard. He told his wife, and Snowdrop, 
and her husband, and old Jenny the guinea-pig ; and 
just as he had finished, up came,' like two beautiful 
angels, the poet's children, and seatteied tares and peas 
for the pigeons, and brought bread and milk and 
green sprouts for the guinea-pigs. There was such 
plenty in this dovecote ; there could be no want out of 
doors— there could be no famine ; — it must be discontent, 
and improvidence, and bad management which brought 
the others into their evil plight. Whilst the pigeons 
were thus settling the question, old Toby, the £sther 
guinea-pig, who had not yet spoken, asked abruptly, 
'* why did they lock the panUy ooor — we always let ours 
stand open, and therefore we have plenty." They all 
said thai Toby had hit the rifht nail on the head« and 
Jessy said, before long he would go out and ask the same 
question of all the discontented out of doors. 

The frost grew^harder and harder, and one morning 
a heavy yellowish cloud filled the sky, and the white 
feathery snow began to fall ; all day and all night it fell. 
The garden was beantiful ; it lay two foot deep on the 
ground, and on the upper surfiiee of every leafless branch 
and bou^h, and bent the evergreens like heavy plumes. 
Kvery thing was as silent as death ; not a bird twittered. 
The little snowdrops, andhepaticas,and winter aconites, 
s^d one to another when the snow began to fiUl ; " the 
blessing is oome at last ; now we shall go to sleep and 
lie warm and snug till the better days come." They 
closed their eyes, and fell into the sweetest sleep, and the 
soft, delicate snow, like loving hands, heaped up the 
warm covering around them. 

The little birds — ^robins, and redstarts, and tomtits, 
and the little good-for-nothing sparrows — ^peeped from 
under the brosyd leaves of the Ivv that thickly covered 
the whole of the poet's house, and did nothing but sigh 
all day long. " It will be a deep, deep snow,** said they ; 
** it mav perhaps lie four or five weeks ; the pantry-door 
key will be lost in the snow, and how shall we ever get 
the door open again t " The snow fell thicker andfiwter, 
and in the afternoon the poet's gardener cut a paUi 
throarii the snow fh>m the kitchen door to the dove- 
cote. The old garden blackbird, the bird that had cheered 
the hearts of the poet and his children all last summer, 
sate half-starved in a hole in the sycamore tree, and saw 
the two children, wrapped up in great coats and cloaks 
till only their eyes and the tips of their noses could be 



seen, go from the kitchen-door along the path that had 
been cut in the snow to the dove-house. They carried 
tares and peas in a basket^ and soaked bread in a basin ; 
they were going to feed their favourites, aod never 
once thought of all the little hungry stomachs and 
longing eyes that were all around them. . 

** The pantry-door is hat locked, and the key is now 
lost ! " was sighed out all that night from under the roof 
and from the crannies of the old walls, and from under the 
ivy leaves, and from the hollonv of the sycamore trunk. 
" The pantry-door key is lost, and we shall dio of hun- 
ger f* The poor rooks left off building ; the snow lay a 
foot deep in every unfinidied nest; the last year's rooks 
asked the old ones if they had ever known the pantiy- 
door k^ lost before. Very few of them ever haa ; they 
had heard their grandfathers talk of such a thing in 
their time, but they did not think it could have been 
as bad as this I The key of the pantxynloor had never 
certain] V been quiie lost before ; but they hoped it might 
be found. The young rooks were quite disheartened, they 
did not believe that the key ever would be found. They 
were ready to grow desperate ; it was all that the most 
experienced could do to persuade them to patience and 
hope. 

The poet stood at his window and looked out ; the snow 
had lost its first purity ; it had £illen from the treebranches 
and had been shaken out from the evergreens, lest it 
should break them ; it lay like a casing of marble over 
all the earth : it was hard frozen, and glittered in the 
sun like crystal points. It was now a we^ since it had 
fallen, and there seemed no chance of the frost going. 
The poet saw his children rush from the dove-house with 
their rosy faces and bright eyes : Crow's two young 

Sigeons were full feathered ; how they had grown ! and 
nowdrop's were like two little balls of down. The 
children were on their way to tell this to their father. 

But before they came he had something to tell them. 
As he stood at his window he had seen the rooks on 
their way through the cold wintry sky to the distant 
meadows. What could the poor rooks find there for 
food 1 The thought fell on his heart with a sadness. 
He thought of all the suffering creatures in this bitter 
season, and he wished that he could helpand save themall. 
Whilst he was thus thinking, he heard the twittering of 
the little birds in the laurestinas round the window, and 
he sawtheold blackbird sitting just above in the arbutus. 
Hunger had made them very tame. He heard their 
mournful twitter, and ho understood it— for apoet under- 
stands all languages, especially those which come from 
sorrowful hetfts. At thai moment his two children 
came in : "Hush," said he, and they trod as softly as 
falling snow; "listen to what the little birds are all 
saying. They say, ' The pantry-door is locked, and the 
key is lost I There is no one to feed us, and we shall 
aU die of hunger !* This is what the litUe birds are 
saying." 

The tears started to the children's eyes, and their 
fkther continued, " Thus say the little birds; and they 
speak truly ; their pantiy door is locked, and the key 
is lost ; many of them will die ; they are now like so 
many little skeletons; they have puffed out their 
feathers to keep them warm, but they are starved 
for all that; for the famished have so little warmth 
within them. ' We shall all die of hunger,' say they. 
' Alas ! that the pantiT-door should be locked and the 
key lost I No one pities us— we shall all die 1' <Do 
not despair 1 ' replies that old blackbird in the arbutus," 
said the poet, directing with his finger the tearful eyes 
of the children to the bird,— "' do not despair ; help 
oomea often when we least expect it Bear on patiently 
a little longer,— a little longer bear up, and help will 
come !' " These were the words of the blackbird, which 
the poet told to his children ; but scarcely were they 
ended when the blackbird turned its head quickly and 
then fell, as if dead, from the bough into the snow. 
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Without ft word to 'the chfldren, the poet mshed out, 
and the next moment they saw him in the garden be- 
fore the window; all the little birds flew away frightened ; 
and, treading ancle deep in snow, he brought in the 
dead blackbird. 

" Poor, dear blackbird 1 " said the children, with 
almost breaking hearts, when they saw it in their father's 
hands in the warm room where he brought it. '! Poor, 
dear little thing ! and it has died of want, and we have 
never fed the birds all this hard time 1 " 

'* Yes,*' said their father, " it is a serious thing when 
creatures with appetites find the pantry locked, and the 
key lost You must think about these things I" 

" But I think,** said he, again speaking, and this time 
more cheerfully, " that this bird is not dead ; I beliere it 
is only benumbed, and I think we can reTive it." The 
children rushed about like wild creatures, for they had 
such loYing hearts. They could find neither a cage nor 
a basket at the moment, but they brought an old last 
year's j?arden-bonnet, trimmed with blue ribbon ; they 
put some warm flannel in it, laid the bird within it, 
and then tied the bonnet in a handkerchief; their 
father said he would t^e charge of it for them, in his 
study, and they must go and see if they coald not get 
the pantry open for the other poor little birds. 

They could not understand what the birds said as 
well as their father, because they were only poet's 
children ; so in the evening when all the birds had had 
a good dinner, he told them what had lieen said. They 
hf^ said that the old blackbird was right; help had 
come when they least expected it; somebody had 
picked the lock or burst the pantry door open, and 
behold every shelf was full of bread ! They wondered 
how it was ; — they were only birds, and so they could 
not tell ; this, however, was certain, there was plenty 
now, where but a minute before, there had been famine. 
It was just as the good blackbird had said. He was a 
prophet and a poet, and yet he who knew all this, and 
had cheered them with hope, was dead ! That was a 
sad thing 1 They must confess that he was a great 
poet ; they had not thought much of him when he was 
alive ; but they must raise a monument to him now he 
is dead. " But he is not dead," said the children, " he is 
all alive in the magpie's cage, and very happy !" 

" But they do not know it," said the fiither ; " they think 
him dead, and mourn for him. They thought very 
little of him when he was amongst them, but they will 
honour him now they think him dead." 

The frost still lasted ; and the pantry remained as 
full as ever. Jesuy went and told them in the dove- 
house that he knew he was right. It was all a needless 
outcry about the famine ; the birds only wanted to ex- 
cite compassion, that they might induce the pigeons 
and g^uea-pigs to give up their food ; they made them- 
selves look miserable and half famished to get fed 
without working ; that they were as brisk now as larks ; 
that he heard a deal said still among the rooks about 
this pantry door key being lost, but after what he had 
seen he put no faith in it. It was a mere pretence. 

At the end of February the frost broke up ; the snow 
melted all at once ; the hard stony ground was like a 
wet sponge. The grass looked green, and the tree stems 
brim-full of life ; the little snowdrops, and hepaticaa, 
and winter aconites looked round them in astonish- 
ment. " Something must have happened," said they one 
to another ; for they were not wide awake yet — " we 
must have been asleep a long time ; come let us get up, 
we feel such life and strength within us ! Hark, that 
muAt be a thrush. It is spring, as sure as we arc aUve !" 

The little dear robins and redstarts came hopping 
among the flowers, and they welcomed each the other ; 
and then the flowers understood all about the dreadful 
time that had been since they went to sleep. Many 
b'lKl'.wero dead; that was a certainty; many a dear 
little bird that had sung to the flowers last summer 



would never sing to them again I Among those that 
had died, they said,waa the grand old poet^the blackbird ; 
he was a wonderful creature ; he sumsred dreadfully in 
the famine ; but he tried to choer all their hearU, and 
foretold the better time, and the opening of the pantry 
door, iust before it took place ; but he never saw it 
himself. That was the one sorrow they had to deplore ; 
and th^ did deplore it sincerely. 

The flowers were veiy sony, tears hung In the snow- 
drop's beautiful eyes» for she loved the blackbird. At 
that moment all the little birds flew away, for they 
heard'footsteps coming down the garden walk. It was 
the poet's ehildren, with the great magpie^s cage, in 
which was the blackbird. They set it just opposite the 
snowdrops and the other flowers,, for they aud, " he 
shall see how beautiful the garden is the moment he 
gets out of the cage." 

The blackbird sprang from the open door of the cage, 
and flew into a hawthorn tree that grew just by. All 
the little flowen saw him, and could hardly believv 
their eyes. The moment he alighted on the tree he 
carolled forth such a hymn of thankfulness and joy as 
filled the whole garden. The little birds could searoely 
believe their ears. He was alive and well ! His song 
told everything, and every one interpreted it his own 
way. The poet heard it as he sat in his study ; it told 
him that the spring time — a time of plenty and of 
gladness — was at hand. A gushing tide of love and 
gratitude warmed his heart; he took up his pen, 
and wrote words which were immortal. 

It reached the fat pigeons on the house-top, as they 
were strutting about with their young broods, now out 
in the great world for the first time ; and old Jessy said to 
his wife, that if it really were true about the fiunine, 
he was glad that such a fine singer as the blackbird had 
got well through it ! It reached the poor rooks, that 
had suflered so dreadfully in the famine, as they sate on 
their elm-tree tops, and taking the song for a good 
omen, they began their building again that very mo- 
ment As to the little flowers down in the garden- 
beds, they were so full of joy, that they reared up their 
heads, and opened their beautiful eyes to the sun, and 
shot down their little roots under ground, and woke the 
sleepy worms and little shining insects, and told them it 
was time to be stirring, for the beauUful spring season 
had just begun. 

All that day nothing was heard but a shouting on the 
tree-tops — the burden of the song was the same every- 
where— *' The key that was lost so lonff has been found ; 
the pantry door stands wide open ; and there is plenty 
for all ! " The poet's children walked hand in himd in 
the garden, and were happier than ever.^ 



SONNET. 

BT rSAHOIB BXJfVOOH. 
To THK MUCOBT Or HOWABD. 

Thbbb is a manly musie in the name 

Of HowABD, that demands the skill 

Of Mtltok's measure, every heart to thrill. 
In voicing his imperishable fiune 

As with a trumpet, which the angels hear. 
And back to mortals echo it again, 
In praise of him who broke the captive's chain ; 

Before whose beaming faee the atmosphere 
Of dungeons deadly dazdc was purified ; 

As if the sun had left his radiant sphere, 
And sought the cells where helpless thousands died. 

O'er-gorgM death before h^m fled in fear ; 
Yet, like an eagle cheated of his prey, 
Spread broad his sable wings, and scowling soared awav. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In (Am depaHment of our Journal im mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, as far as in us lieSt to form and guide public opinion, ae every honest 
journalist should do ; and Ufith equal sincerity toe solicit the opinions of others qf aU dasses^be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work ro& cUl, and we desire to work with a<U.— Eds. 



ntHtalli of/A« F<M9i£f.~John Bull— mtn of business thongfa 
he be— nereruidMs has an evident dislike to flywet; he turns 
my firom mnj dense, thontrh well-arran^ tabulated array, 
vith avenioa ; thry have to }^ forced down his throat, and even 
tb«s hb digestion is of an imperJFect kind. His afiathy, it is true, 
rtlsxei vhni his attention is called to a subject relating io£s.d. 
sod he pemsea with some interest any new scheme that bears 
apott its rar&oe the probability of pecnniary advantage, while 
Kp deroiui with relish the last published Ust of the prices of 
Kailway and other stocks ; his sympathies are then exhausted, he 
httn in his slamben some matterings about Disease and Death 
brmg in the land, and official Tables are before him, to prove 
the htiy bnt they startle him not : it is the journalist's task then 
to snrasa him to a proper sense of his danger, to bid him tkiiUt 



on a subject of such momentous import, and adopt measures for 
his own safe^. 

The Quarterly Return of the Health and Mortality of 115 of 
the districts of England and Wales (chiefly towns), published 
by the authority of the Registrar-General, has just appeared ; 
and at this moment, when the sanitary condition of the people 
is causing some stir, is a document of great value, and worttiy 
of very general attention. 

It appears that Fiftji-two thousand nine hundred and fits 
deaihs were registerea in the quarter ending December SIst, 
1946, a number by 13,727 greater than the same quarter of 1845, 
and 7,311 above the corrected average of previous years. 

The Registrar-General exiiibits in the following interesting 
table the excess of Mortality in a striking form. 



Deaths aetaany registered in the December 
I Quarters of 9 years 

Deaths which would have been registered if 
the mortality had been uniform, and the 
Nnmben hAd increased from 1838 at the 
rite of 1*75 per cent, annually .... 

USTHZ/ILTHT SSASONS. 

Differenoe above the calculated number . . 

HEALTH T SXASOIfS. 

Diferenee below the calculated number • . 



} 



1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1846 


18M 


40,030 


41,598 


44,044 


39,165 


39,544 


42,448 


43,918 


39,178 


52,905 


36,685 


40,380 


41,086 


41,805 


42,537 


43,281 


44,039 


44,810 


46,594 


345 


1,218 


2,958 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


7,311 


— 


— 


— 


2,640 


2,993 


833 


121 


5,632 


— 



Thi9 is a fbarfully high mortality. If information were to be 
mrived that 13,000 of our troops had been slain in an eni^age- 
m*nt with an enemy, what a commotion would there be rais^ ; 
IV whole nation would ween, the sympathy would be general, 
»ni not a moment would be lost in devising means for the > 
annihilation of the foe. But 13,000 persons dying in three 
(a>inth«, in part only of England, from causes that admit of 
T-faovmU is calmly looked upon by the public ; the city article, 
'hf daily papers, make no mention of its being the tkewte of 
loauaent npon 'Change, or elsewhere. But let us hope that a 
Q'w era is about to dawn ; that measures will soon be taken to 
I'n prove the heaith and domestic comfort of the poorer resi- 
1' .-it« in oar densely populated towns. The Registrar-General 
'».*Tie8 that— 

"* Ttie hiith mortality in the towns of the country is in many 
p' i*^ ascribed to typhus. The diarrhcea of the summer quarter 
V41 soeecflded by ftytr-, generally of the form accompanied by 
«"a«tdrrahle disorder of tlie digestive organs. It was apparently 
"'*■ tophus chnractehzed by ulcerations of the intestiniu glau(b 
i '^hinentfenn) rather than fyphus with petecliiso. The epidemic 
"f •iisrrlMca continued in several towns \ and scarlatina — the 
L-*'90itr m«»t fata] to children between five and ten years of age, 
vA «hieh tracks their path up to twenty — raged with great 
• I lenre in tewral districts, but chiefly in the northern ooun- 
'• ■». h was fntal to between 200 and 800 persons in Newcastl*- 
j|»tn-Tyoe alon*". Bronchitis, and other inflammations or eon- 
- -^inm of tlie chest, were the immediate cons«»<|uences of the 
"'id wrather. and the causes of many deaths, particularly 
anfmirrt persons afflicted with nsthma and heart disease. 

' It is wcU known that the decaying matters of manhes give 



rise to agues, dysenteries, and fevers ; and it* is proved satisfac- 
torily, by the facts collected under the Registration Act, that 
the excessive mortality from diseases of the symotie and other 
classes, observed in towns, is occasioned by animal or ve^table 
poisons, with which the atmosphere is charged, in different 
degrees of concentration, depending on accumulated filth, crowd- 
ing in dwellings and workshops, the closeness of courts, imper- 
fect supplies of water, and the want of efficient sewers. The high 
temperature of the summer of 1846, in which the mean ther- 
mometer ranged from 0°2 to 7*^7 above the avera^ during ten 
weeks out of thirteen, accelerated the decomposition, and in- 
creased the virulence of these effluvial poisons, as well as of 
the diseases which they promote. Once grown epidemic, the 
diseases continued to rage during the rest of the year. Thus 
the mortality of l&M may be accounted for. If it took place 
in obedience to anv cyclical law, or to a general cause acting 
simultaneously in Asia and Europe, the great fact remains, tliat 
the deaths were nearly ttnce at numerous in iU-contlntcted 
towns^ where f he poison is eoncentrated^ as in the country, wbera 
it is diluted and destroyed by the fresh air. 

" The mortality of 1A46 was raised much above the average 
in both Anglesea and Manchester. 

The population of Manchester, Salford, and Chorl- 

ton, in 1841, was 366.372 

The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 2,555 
The deaths in the December quarter of 1846 were 4,029 

The p0])ul'ition of the Anglesea district in 1841 was 3S,l(t5 
The dcjttha iu the December quarter of Ihiri were \i\\\ 

The deaths lu the December quarter of lb 16 were 2^*6 
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Allowmg for increue of population, the inhabitaaits of Msn> 
cheater, &c., were probably 10 times as numerous as the in- 
habitants of Anglesea ; the mortality was 15 times as great in 
1845, and 20 times as great in 1846. 

** Again— 

"^e population of Hull was 41,180; the deatiis in 1845 
were 261 ; in 1846 they were 404. 

" The population of the Isle of Wight was 42,547 ; the deaths 
in 1845 were 167 ; in 1846 they were 201. 

" Innumerable examples of the same kind may be given.** 

The Eegistrar of St. Qeorgcy MoHeheiter^ after stating that 
the great number of deaths in his district — 406 — ^may be partly 
accounted for by the prevalence of measles and typhus, goes on 
to say : — 

** The population of the district is to a great extent composed 
of the lower order of Irish, who live and lodge together in great 
numbers in the same house. In one part of the district (»Ued 
' Angel Meadow,' it is not uncommon to find 20 or 30 persons 
living in one house when there is not accommodation for one- 
third of that number, especially if health is to be in the least 
considrt^. J)uri$ig the latt 2 or 3 months large Humbert of the 
poor from IreUuui have crowded themselves in the district ^ droves 
of them ramblifig about the streets seeking lodgings^ and no doubt 
being exposed to the severe and inclement weather. Many of the 
poor creatures have died from cold producing fever and other 
diseases. Owing to the great increase of mortality during the 
last few wedn, linstitnted inquiries as to the length of time the 
deceased had been in England, and found in very many cases 
they had been oiUy a few weeks. The poverty and destitution 
of the district at the present time is very great. The houses 
are badly ventilated, and the unhealthy odour arising from so 
many persons huddled together in a confined apartment, must 
have a very injurious effect. It cannot be surprising that while 
such a state of things exists, the mortality should be so great." 

The admirable address to the working classes, by Br. South- 
wood Smith, on the sanitary question, which appeared in the 
first number of your Journal, has been read with much interest ; 
let the foregoing hcbb add additional weight to his statement ; 
let the authorities cast off their apathy and leave no stone un- 
turned to remedy the evil that carries death to our homes, and 
enervates the bodies of our people ; let every man remember the 
remark with which the Rcgisbrar-General oondudes his obser- 
vations on the public health— -that he who raises the industrious 
population of this many-citied kingdom to the natural standard 
of health, will indeed be parens ac Deus sahUis nostra; for 
according to Pliny, Deus est mortali jttoare mortalem; et hoc 
ad aternam gloriam via, J. C. 

Earlg Closing Movement. — An admirable lecture on this 
movement was delivered by Henry Vincent, on the 14th of 



January, in Finsbuiy Chapel, which is now printed by the 
Association. AlS a striking evidence of the growth of this 
cause we mav state that then was an attendance of about 2,500, 
and about tne half of that number were young men from the 
city establishments on behalf of the City District Committee. 

Plymouth Working Men*s Associaiion, — ^Plymouth, Feb. 18, 
1847.-- Sir, — ^The working men of Plymouth are at last doing 
what should have been done long ago, establishing a "Working 
Men's Association.'* Although there are already a Meehanicr 
Institute, Athenaeum, and Natural History Society for the 
wealthy, the want of an institution, where a working man may 
enjoy wholesome recreation after his daily labour, has been long 
felt. This association offers a reading-room, library, occasional 
lectures, building sodety, and mutual improvement, on the 
right plan ; those most skilled are to instruct the ignorant in 
riding, writing, and all other brandies of education. 
Although started but a few days since, it already has about 
sixty members. The Bev. W. J. Odsers, a gentleman who has 
distinguished himself in the cause of sanitary reform, has con- 
sented to act as president. Several other gentlemen of 
acknowledged ability have promised assistance, in the vray of 
lectures, &c. If properly supported by those for whose benefit 
it is intended, it cannot but prosper. Perhaps its most im- 

S)rtant branch is the Building Society, similar to those of 
reenwich, and other places ; by which in the course of a dozen 
years each of the members will possess a freehold cottage, 
fiimished with every convenience. The (preatest enthusiasm 
animates ite originators, and on the whole it appears likely to 
answer exceedingly weU. Hoping that you will give this a 
place in your Beoord, 

I am, yours respoctfiilly, 

T. M. B. 



Meetings of the Jnii^SHavery League in the Prwrinees. — ^We 
hear much nom the working dasscs x>f the opposition of the 
dissenting clergy to these meetings, because Garrison, George 
Thompson, and Frederick Douglas have so unsparing^ expoeed 
the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance. At £eeda and 
at Perth of late, we regret to state, such attempts have bem 
made. The opposition is vain. The great serpent of alareiy 
must and will bie scotched. 

Orphan Working School Bazaar at Haverstoek HiU. — On 
Wednesday evening, Peb. 10, at the school in the City Boad, a 
meeting was held of the ladies who have kindly interested them- 
selves in favour of this important scheme, to confer tt^tlier on 
the subject. Notwithstanding the indemency of the weather, and 
the lateness of the hour (half-past five o'dock), upwards of sixty 
ladies attended ; and, as none were invited but those on the li^ 
as a general committise for London and its suburbs, the meeting 
was of the highest respectability. There were also preceot 
many oentlemen of the oommittee. The ^rls' schod-room was 
tastefully arranged for the occasion, additional gaa-lighta sus- 
pended, and everything proved that the managers were desizoas 
that nothing should be wanting to add to the ccnnfort of their 
fiiir guests. Tea was provided, and handed round to the oom- 
pany. The secretary read letters from ladies in various parts of 
the kingdom, proving that a deep interest is felt in the suecess 
of the undertaking. It was also stated tiiat the ladies have 
themsdves, or by their friends, already contributed about 150/. 
in money towaros the bacaar, and that the most active canvass 
was {^ing on. Short speeches were made, appropriate to the 
occasion; and a series of "Hints to Ladies were read, 
approved, and will be printed for their use. It appears tlie 
bazaar will be opened to the public on the 8th of May, and con- 
tinued on the loth, and two following daya. A volnme was 
announced as about to be published at the bazaar, on " Orphan- 
age," papers for wliich nave been contributed by Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. S. C. HaU, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Touhnin, Miss Strickland, 
Miss Pardoe, Miss £. Cook, and the Kev. Dra. Wardlaw, Harris, 
Leifchild, Cox, and Archer ; by the Bev. Messrs. Noel, Christ- 
mas, Bunting, Barrett, Jackson.; by lioraoe Smith, Esq., Jamea 
Montgomery, Esq., etc ; and it was requested tliat the ladies 
would interest themsdves to obtain subscriptions for the work, 
which it is intended shall be sold to them for hs. per copy. It 
will be beautifully got up, and with iUustrations 1^ the first 
artista, who have volunte(»td their gratuitous services for its 
adornment. During the evening, the children were introdnoed 
to the company ; the sirli first, who afterwards sung, ** *Tu the 
voice of the Sluggard,^* &c. ; after displaying the work they had 
prepared for the Bazaar, they retired, when the boys appeared 
witn a variety of ingenious toys they had prcmired for tne sale. 
As it was the anniversary of the marriage of iler M^eaky — the 
Patroness of the Bazaar— they were called upon to sing the 
National Anthem, which they did with great credit. The whole 
proceedings went off well, and terminated about half-past eight 
o*dock. 
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JOHN POUNDS, THE POUNDER OP THE 
RAGGED SCHOOLS. 

Our cut thift week is from an en^rniving by. Mr. 
Charpentier, taken from a paintini? by Mr. Sheaf, of 
Landpori, aJid repreaenta the founder of the first 
Ragged School lit the midst of hia benevolent labours, 
at the saTue time that he is following his calling as a 
humble shoemaker. 

JoUH Pounds, the cripple and the cobbler, yet at the 
same time one of nature's true nobility, was born in 
Portsmouth, in 1766. His father was a sawyer, em- 
ployed In the royal dock-yard. At fifteen, young 
Pounds met with an accident, which disabled him for 
life. During the ifteater part of his benevolent career, he 
lived in a small weather^boarded tenement in SU MaryV 
street, Portsmouth, where he miarht be seen every day, 
seated on his stool, mending: nhocs in the midrtt of his 
busy little school. One of his amusements wa.4 that of 
rearinvr singing-birds, jays, and parrolH, which he so 
perfectly domesticated that they lived harmoniously 
with his cats and guinea-pigs. Often, it is said, might 
a canary-bird be seen porchod upon one shoulder, and 
a cat upon the other. During the latter part of his 
life, however, when his scholars became so numerous, 
he was j|ble to keep fewer of these dome:»ttc creatures. 
Poor as he wa-s. and entirely dependent upon the hard 
labour of his handin. he nevertheless adopted a litMe 
crippled nephew, whom he educate<l, and wired for with 
truly paternal love, and, in -the end, established com- 
fortably in life. It was oat of this connexion tliat his 
attempts and success in the work of education aro.^e 
He thought, in the first instance, that the boy would 
learn better with a oompanion; he obtained one, the 
son of a wretchedly poor mother; then another and 
another was added, and he found so much pleasure in 
his employment, and was the moans thereby of effecting 
so much good, that, in the end. the numt>er of his 
scholars amounted to forty, including about a do2en 
little girls. 

Hii humble workshop, which our cut represents, was 
about six feet by eighteen, in the mid.nt of which he 
would sit, en^^aged in that labour by which he won his 
bread, and attending, at the same time, to the stufiies 
of the little crowd aroand him. So efficient was John 
Pounds's mode of education, to say nothing about its 
being perfectly gratuitous, thai the candidates were 
always numerou.^; he, however, invariably gave the 
preference to the worH, aa well as poorest, cliiMren — 
to the " little blacks^nards,** as he eaUed them. He h.-i8 
been known to follow such to the Town Quay, and offer 
them the bribe of a roasted potato, if they would come 
to his school. His inflaenoe on these degraded children 
was extraordinary. 

As a teacher, h\$ mannen were pleasant and face- 
tious. We can see him, in the picture, amusing the 
" little blackguards" while he taught them. Miny 
hundred persons, now living usefully and creditably in 
life, owe the whole formation of their character to him. 
He gave them ** book-learning,* and taught them also 
to cook their own victoaU and mend their shoes, lie 
was not only frequently their doctor and nurse, but 
their playfellow: no wonder was it, therefore, that 
when, on New Yearns Da^, 1839, he suddenly died, at 
the age of seveaty-two, the children wept, and even 
&int6d, on hearing of their loss, and for a long time 
were overwhelmed with sorrow and consternation. They, 
indeed, liad- lost a friend and ^benefactor. Such wiks the 
noble founder of tlie first Bjtgg^ School ; and we think 
we cannot better introduce to onr readers the following 
account of the Bagged School of Bristol, in which the 
truly Christian spirit of John Pounds seenu to reigu, 
than by this slight, but inadequate notice, of a poor, 
but great man. 



BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL. 

With what different emotions is this name, '* Bagged 
School," now '< familiar to our ears as a household word,"* 
heard by different individuals ! The tattered nrchina, 
who have with difficulty restrained their impatience to 
listen to a long exhortation from some one who calls 
himself their well-wisher, and boldlv ask a penny for 
their pains, scamper off when they learn that they are 
invited to a " Ragged School," excluming, ** The nam^ 
is enough for us !" The fine lady, aceoatomad to 
devote her benevolent sympathies to a well-ordered 
charity school, where the children learn to be respectful 
to their superiors, and to repeat the catechism without 
a mistake — or occasionally to visit a few poor pet«ons» 
the humble and grateful recipients of her alma— smiles 
incredulously at the idea of teaching those dirtj 
ragamuffins; and when told that these very ehildiea 
Iiave actually been assembled to leatn, that the school 
is being carried on, that the numbers are daily in- 
creasing, and that the only difficslty is to limit them 
to the teachers that can be provided, she adcs con- 
temptuously, " And what good do you do them T The 
poor neighbours of such a school wonder that any one 
can have patience to attempt to teach such children, 
and augur little success to the undertaking, but are 
surprised and pleased when they find the streets <{ttieter 
in consequence ; and when they see these very hopelens 
beings brought under some control, they wish God- 
speed to the work. While those who sigh, and have 
often sighed despairingly, at the amount of moral evil 
which meets them everywhere — who see in those ragged 
children, whose outward wretchedness is but too true a 
type of the misery within, the image €^ God, de&eed 
and degraded — ^who remember that they are young 
immortals—who ' know that they will in a few years 
bec'ime the blessing or the bane of society, — (Acy fieel 
their hearts swell with thankfulness and joy that at 
length the conviction seems awakening in the public 
mind that it is the duty of the more educated, of 
those especially possessed of the man^ talents of 
Christian lov^ and truth, to help the*e iittle ones, to 
minister to them that pure water which springeth np 
to everlasting life. 

The Ragged Schools which have alrea4y been estar 
bltshcd in London and elsewhere, though at present 
conducted on a very limited and inefficient plan, have 
neverthelcHs shown to the people of England that some- 
thing ctiH he done for these lost ones. Let it not be 
forgotten that Charles Dickens awakened many to this 
subject (by his true and touching appeal in the Daily 
News), who would never have felt the weight of statis- 
tical accounts of the enormous amount of juvenile 
crime, or been touched by the most eloquent appeals 
from the pulpit. His soul-stirring words found a 
response in the hearts of many who had long mourned 
over the evil without knowing how to remedy It, and 
who, without this new stimulus to the public mind, 
might not have found co-operation in their efforts. 
There are those in Bristol who have long treasured the 
memory of the apostolic countenance of Dr. Tucker- 
man, the friend of Channing, and the founder of 
Domestic Missions in the United States; and who 
remember his earnest pleadings for the poor forsaken 
children of sin and ignorance, which then, some thir- 
teen years ago, made our bosoms bum with an axdent 
desire to seek and save these outcasts of society. The 
seed lay for long years unperceivod by the eye of man, 
but only waiting for a season to spring up and bring 
forth fruit A commencement has been made in Bristol, 
which, we trust, with the divine blessing, may lead to 
more extensive efforts. As these schools, more than any 
other, require the guidance of experience, we propose 
to give, in this Journal, from time to time, such ac- 




ooantB of tlio woikings of (hit, m will be intarastin^ to 
the gonenl reader, tid nieftil to those who are fonning 
•imilar plane. 

We hftTe retained the name of 'Bagged School, 
becaoae by that only can we conrey to our friends and 
the pablio a correct idea of the nature of our echool ; 
but among the claeeee for whom it ui intended, we do 
not employ an appellation which would hurt their 
feelingB, and simply entitle it the ?ree SchooL We 
inrite to it nich children as e%nnot be attendants at 
the numerous British and Kational Schools in the city ; 
most of these children are in a state of moral and phy- 
sical degradation, which can be realiied only by those 
who have witnessed it. We were fortunate in finding 
a master imbued with a strong and earnest Ioto for 
these poor children, united with much courage and firm- 
ness. Haring selected a room suited to oar purposes 
in one of the worst localities in Bristol, he entered on 
his difficult duties last August ; and with his diary we 
will for the present condndey as it will oonrey some 
idea of the difficulties to be overcome, and the spirit 
in which such a work should be engaged in. 

" Aug. 1st Saw a number of dirty boys without shoes 
or stockings, and some with scarce a rag to their backs. 
I called them together, and told them the object of my 
mission ; that I was about to commenoe a free-school, 
Sundays and week-days, stating I should begin on Sondi^ 
morning at nine o'clock, out at twelre ; and again at 
two, out at four ; and the same time week-daya. I said, 
' You appear to be badly clothed.' 

" * Tes, Sir,' said one of them ; and another obseired 
▼ery quaintly, ' What 1 does he say he will give us new 
clothes if we come to his schooll' 

** ' No, my boys, I will do no such thing ; I will 
endeaToor to give yon something of mors r«sl worth 
than clothes or bread and eheese.' 
" ' Tell me what that is then, master.' 
'* ' Well, I will teach yon common sense, and sober 
and moral principles, that when yon earn a few shillings, 
you may know how to take cars of them. I will save 
you from craeked heads» ragged pockets^ and black 
eyes.' 
" ' I ssy, Geonre, he is a fnnnv fellow— wilt thee goV 
'' 'Aye.' ' And so wiU I. We will eome, Sir, and 
bring mors lads with us ; what will you teach us 1 ' 
" ' If yon are good, to read and write too.* 
*' This news soon found its way through Lewin's 
Mead. 

" Sunday morning, Aug. 2. Offered np a short prayer 
that God would bless me in the great and good work I 
WIS about to engage in. Commenced Just at nine 
o'clock ; the first three boys that came in had no fitthers. 
This at once afforded me matter for conversation. Two 
of these boys were very dirty, and had no shoes or 
stockings. I told them my mission : they appeared to 
listen, and even seemed affected. The other boy was 
clean, but very unruly, and as my Bumbeia laereased 
they soon forgot themselves; thoy nsed the most im- 
proper conversation, asking at the same time questions 
enough to puzzle a lawyer. Before the time was up 
to send them home, I could neither teach them nor 
rule, and my heart was pained when I looked on theee 
dear children, to see the image of God thus defaced. I 
thought, Who is sufficient for this holy yet fearftil 
work 1 I could only retain them by telling them some 
tales. At twelve, I dismissed them. Ai^tn, at two. I 
opened the school, and that afternoon I shall never 
forget. Only thirteen or fourteen boys present, some 
swearing, some fighting, some crying. One boy struck 
another's head through the window. I tried to off*er up 
a short prayer, but found it impossible; the boys, 
instead of kneeling, began to tumble over each other, 
and to sing ' Jim Crow.' 
'* Aug. 6. To-day, for the first time, I have hope of 
The poor little dirty creatures have been 



better than I oonld expect. I feel I love them, and 
desire to do iKem good. They were much pleased with 

Miss *s visit to the school, and delighted by her 

explaining to them the mode of making blacklead 
pencils. 

" Aug. 7. Boys present, twenty. A very happy morning. 
In the altemoon quite the reverse. I kept back one 
H. F. to talk to him, and desired him to say his lesson 
or read to me. He would not. He came to school 
without a cap, when he swore he brought his cap with 
him, and the boys had got it, and we had given it to 
them. Now this was no such thing. My friend J. B. 
said to him that %oe were not thieves, if ihey wore. 
This remark was quite enough to set him up in a most 
furious manner. I endeavoured to get him to bold his 
lesson in his hand, when he commenced abusing me in 
the strongest terms, and kicking my legs ; but, well for 
me, he hui no shoes on. He called me bad names, yet 
after all he read his lesson ; but when I went into the 
street, he pelted me with soft mud. Thus ended another 
day of conflict. 1 never struck this boy once." 

Space will not allow us to give the interesting details 
of the case of T. 0., a lad who happily was reclaimed : 
he was brought to the school by some of the scholars in 
the lowest state of filth and destitution; he slept under 
no roof; he had been twice in prison, once whipped; 
this punishment was inflicted by the turnkey in the 
presence of the governor and the doctor ; thoy watched 
over the physiul effect of the two dozen lashes, but 
made no effort to give them a salutary moral influence. 
Mr. Phelps, the master, found that the poor youth 
showed a strong susceptibility to kindness, and a desire 
to change his evil courses; after some difficulty he in- 
duced the father to receive him again at home. 

" Sunday, Aug. 9. Opened the school with much 
comfort ; a great change in the appearance and in the 
conduct of the boys. A good time with them, and 
some kind friends to help me. I see my visits among 
the parents the day before were not in vain: 1 was 
kindly reeeived by all, bad much conversation with 
them, and gave tracts to those who wished to receive 
them. 

^ Aug. 17. In the afternoon some largo boys tried 
all they oonld to break up the order of the school, and 
in a great measure succeeded by throwing each other 
over the forma. Well, after a time I obtained order, 
then kept them in till half-past four, to show them the 
folly of such conduct. These boys have not been tntined 
like other boys ; indeed, they are quite a class of tuem- 
selves. living constantly in the open air, having the 
greatest liberty, under no restraint whatever, — boys as 
high-spirited as blood-horses. 

** Aug 1 9 This was a trying day to me, and several 
times I had revived to give up the school to other 
hands. To-day I saw T. 0., the outcast of society, with 
a clean shirt, clean face and hands, seated beside his 
own father, hard at work, putting a lady's shoe into 
welt. Did not my heart leap for joy to see one, forsaken 
by all parties, one who had been in prison, one who for 
many long months had never slept in a bed, and who, as I 
was informed, the very night he went home was to have 
been taken up for sleeping on the stairs ! Thus have the 
friends of the free-school had a beneficial influence on 
one; if he keepsteadyathis work, it will speak volumes 
for our efforts. Sorely we may ask God to bless this 
poor boy and us in the good work of reform." 

N.B.— This journal appeared last December iu the 
Christian Koformer, a periodical which has but a limited 
circulation in one religious body ; it will certainly not 
have fallen in the way of those of many of the readers 
of Hewitt's Journal. 

M. C. 



THE GO-OPEBATIVE BAND. 

BY SILYERPXir. 

Bread was dearer, work was scarcer ; the capitaliBts 
Staple and Fleece had paid off one hundred and Beyenty 
more of their efficient hands ; and grim winter, douhly 
winter with disease and destitution, loomed over the 
labour-rich, yet famine-stricken town. The wisdom of 
capital, true to its politic-economic principles, speculated 
on the profound doctrine of " over production ;** whilst 
skeleton Famine, asking this plain question, *' man 
labours and produces : is therefore his misery and his 
destitution justified either by the laws of God or insti- 
tuted Governments V found one, within as poor a cham- 
ber as any in that populous town, to answer with a 
negative so stem and so inflexible, that never human 
will forged, in a human heart, a truer or a sterner one. 
This man was Jason Bold ; one of the few hands still 
kept on by the great mill-owners. Bjit looking round 
his bare walled room on this drear winter's night, there 
were neither signs of weekly wages, nor of his thrifty, 
careful habits. A bit of fire there was by which he sat, 
and bending downwards to a large old book which lay 
upon his knees, its scanty flame seemed only to cast into 
deeper shadow his pale thin face, though felling on his 
crossed hands and on the vellum cover of the book, 
made one broad glow of light that widened to the floor. 
This changed, for presently his shadowed face became 
the brighter ! A great humanitary resolve of the soi|l 
cannot govern the mind or fix the will without some 
influence of its divine and spiritual nature. Not one 
sigh more for the hard-laboured-for, long treasured old 
edition of the Principia; but rising with a steady foot, 
Jason tied the book and the remnant of a loaf into a 
coarse blue handkerchief, put the fragment of candle, 
that stood in an old candlestick, into his pocket, and 
locking the door after him, descended into the street. 
It was a bitter November night, and his coat was worn 
and bare; but neither feeling wind nor falling sleet, he 
quickly gained a more squalid quarter of the town. 
High factories, with their thousand windows, were 
interspersed with fetid lanes and courts, where hunger 
wailed unheard, and labour perished in the ignorance of 
it« giant power. Down some of these courts and streeta 
he glided, returning with his bundle diminished in size, 
or with some shadowy figure still more threadbare than 
himself. Besides, in twos and threes from street comers, 
or sheltered doorways, others joined his little company, 
till by the time he reached the long, straggling out- 
building of a factory, some three dozen operatives were 
grouped around the door, or followed in the distance, 
to avoid suspicion. Opening the door with the largo 
key he had brought with him, Jason Bold lighted the 
bit of candle; the little band, now including two 
women, foutid themselves in an immense earth-floored 
chamber or building, for it had no stoiy above, heaped 
with outworn or disuSed steam engines, boilers, and 
spinning-jennies, as old as the days of Hargrave. One 
of much later construction, placed there evidently for 
repair, occupied with its giant spindles a large portion 
of the centre of the floor, and on one of its jutting 
levers Jason stuck his bit of candle, and with his little 
band crouched down within its shadows. Bembrandt, in 
those stem faces, so much in shadow, so little in the 
light, would have seen marvellous nature for his pencil ; 
the philosophic and profound mind would have seen 
debased and cmshed humanity, crouching beneath thcU 
wMch monopoly and falsely distributed wealth make 
man the slave of, instead of its being, as it will and 
sJiallt the helot and the toiler for man— the image of 
divinity, progressing and eigoying. 

" My friends," said Jason, bending his eager face 
forward into the ray of the poor candle, after having 
oounted 145 Uttle band, and ppened tho business of the 



night ; '* you suffer nnder the miseriea 'of destitution ; 
your homes are breadless this night ; in your despair, 
you curse the capital that govems you ; you sec no way 
for your hopes of justice, but that of retaliative revenge. 
But thus to think is injustice to yourselves, and to the 
tme cause of human right. For if wealth has an 
accumulative power, it has also a distributive one; 
though under our present scheme of self-govcraxnent and 
political government^ the accumulative power mainly 
tending to the selfish aggrandizement of the individual, 
cannot and will not tend otherwise, till the moral and 
formative condition of society be far more advanced 
than it is. To this advance you may assist, to this 
great and ultimate progress yours may be helping 
hands ; for the sacred rights of distributive wealth, for 
the great blessings of productive labour, yon may work, 
and that successfiiUy ; and this without injustice to one 
human individual, or one present law, simpli/ by being 
just to yourselves! Learn this, and no injustice is 
stable against your moral power. Now all true, all just, 
all strongly sensible moral power works onward with 
the social stream ; and so shall you, if I am the reverenced 
guide you tell me. So,, though we are debased, starving, 
tax-ridden, we can be as one in heart and hand — c€h 
operatists in will and moral power. Like sensible men, 
we will begin at the beginning, my friends ; try by our 
labour to fill hungry stomachs, clothe naked bodies ; 
and THEN, with something of hope, talk of our moral 
and social signs. Now I covet not, nor quarrel with any 
man's capital, but I say that we will have capital of our 
own. Nor will we this night lack a beginning — ^breadless 
and destitute as some arc." As he spoke Uius, Jason's 
lean hands untied the coarse handkerchief, and brought 
forth the book ; it was a noble offering, worthy the man, 
and worthy the cause, which can show its type and sign 
in the great laws of nature itself. Many a wasted hand 
there sought to hide the tears of divinest sympathy. For 
their sakes, they knew Jason was breadless ; for their 
sakes, they knew he parted with this treasured glory, of 
his great and self-taught learning. God does indeed 
dwell with us, when the divine mind and the divine heart 
are twain, as tbey were in this poor, starving, toiling 
operative. Tes, yes ! yes, yes ! with hearts like this on 
it. earth is indeed a portion of the coming heaven ! 
Doubt it not, or you are false to your cause, belleren 
in progress and humanity. — Well ! some tried to grasp 
Jason's hand with their still thinner ones, but he mstled 
and brought forth a scrap of paper from the Principia, 
and talked to himself as if summing up a lai^ amount^ 
the better to disguise their choked and nervous utter- 
ance. Yet this was the divine spirit of man, crouched 
within the shadow of that which is made his master by 
the same power, which shall, in wondeiiixl ministry, make 
it his own untiring bondsman, when Labour shall have 
learnt, — that in unity lies its secret and its migMiness ! 
Walter Noble, operative out of work, now brought 
forth inkhom and pen, and noted down what ^ch 
could give, and its lowest probable value. 

Jason Bold, (in work) Newton^s Principia £2 

Walter Noble, (out of work) child's cradle 3 

Thomas Dix, (out of work) only waistcoat 4« 

Margaret Cameron, (in work) her Sunday gown ... 5 3 

Joseph Lawrence, (oat of work) one chair 10 

Ebenezer Croft, (out of work) one birdcage 6 

Lucy Faith, widow, (Out of work) her wedding-riiig . 7 6 

Jasper Stone, (out of work) one round table ..... 3 6 

Michael Naylor, (in work) by cash 4 2 

Giles Simpson, (out of work) one hat 3 7 

Timothy Knodcer, (in work) a ilute 2 C 

Luke Smith, (out of work) Mason^s spelling-book ..004 

Aaron Moon, (out of work) two razors 1 

William Brondman, (out of work) Coverdale's Bible 14 

Matthew Rose, (out of work) child^s beaver hnt ... 1 

Hager Fountain, (out of work) a rabbit-hutch .... S S 

Carried over £4 14 
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Brought foraard M 14 

John FoUou], (in work) by cask and watch 2 2 10 

Simon Morton, (oat of work) one kettle and two irons 13 

Daniel White, (oat of work) by cash 2 

Abraliam Jones, (in work) two canaries 4t 

Mark Green, (out of work) two montiily rose-trees .013 

Charles Sniper, (out of work) four stuflcd birds ... 8 

Grafton Linnet, (out of work) copy of Bewick ... 6 C 

Andrew Mason, (out of work) two prints, Morland . 13 5 
Porest Qray, (oat of work) a collo;tion of dissected 

plants 1 4 

Gregory Brand, (out of work) a coverlet 2 

Miles ]>arkover, (out of work) three blankets .... 6 

Ambrose Faston, (in work) by cash 2 6 

William Ford, <out of work) a pair of shoes 4 2 

Abbot Sharp, (out of work) a pair of bellows .... I 

Taylor Taylor, (out of wora) a telescope Oil 

Alfred Westland, (oat of work) a horn snuff-box ... 

Bobcrt Brown, (out of work) a work-box 

Henry Mount, (out of work) a saw 1 

Bichard Snow, (out of work) a child's baby house. . 7 

John Strong, (ont of work) a seal 2 

Grafton Percival, (out of work) a shirt pin 3 

Benjamin Andrews, (in work) by cash 4 



5 
7 
8 
4 


6 





£12 5 



" Now, my fellow-workers," spoke Jaaon, when Walter 
Noble had sommed up, and read the total of this fund, 
drawn forth from the very vitala of abject beggaiy and 
deatitation, " thU ahowa you what sort of a thing co- 
operation is. My purpose, after the sum is gathered in 
to-morrow, and placed with Walter Noble here, is to 
hire, on as long lease as we can, forty acres of the land 
on Barren Moor, five miles from here. It is to be let 
at 8s, an acre, and this rent paid in advance will draw 
from our fund 6/., leaving 6/. 6«. 5d. as capital — but 
labour will be our truest capital, my friends. As I have 
before said, every man is our brother, every man's 
wealth is sacred ; we war not against rich or poor, the 
feeble or the strong. For Uiese reasons, when the mill 
takes on its hands again, let all that can get work accept 
it, because, out of we weekly snbecribed fund that this 
will provide, any extraneous labour, that may be necee- 
sory, can be paid. It is in the meanwhile that I want 
every man to be up and doing. Instead of plotting 
turn-outs, instead of crying down capital, or fiercely 
denouncing the governing power of the country, let u», 
by being true to ourselves, miJLe society contrast the 
self-government of co-operation with the class-govern- 
ment of legislation. In a word, let us work to the true 
end of all true government : the disirilnUion of toeallh, 
according to the natural apportioning law qf ability 
and labour ! Now you can be silent about this work ; 
men can work as silently for the possession of capital 
aa other things ; and till Staple and Fleece put on their 
looms again,! and those amongst us who have wages 
will subscribe to our utmost penny for the midntenance 
of the rest ; to this we have already pledged ourselves." 
And in the dark shadows of that power, now their 
master, ye< to be their slave ; in the flickering feeble 
light of the solitary candle, they pressed anew the 
honest hand of Jason Bold, and promised the unity he 
asked for. After some further discusfiion, and the 
laying forth such plans as I shall show by and by in 
operation, the " Co-operative Band " separated for the 
night ; and as they silently left the building, the waning 
candle shot up anew into a broad and lambent flame, 
that mnltiplied to the glancing vision a thousandfold 
each spindle and wheel uid cog and drum of the giant 
loom, and fell as a sign upon their pale, thin, anxious 
fiMies, of what the great principle of material labour 
would yet be, in its ministry, as an untiring and 
willing slave to the great spiritual nature of man. 

Aa the little company parted in the street by twos and 
threea, a tali gaunt man, more starved and abject than 
the most miserable operative there, though with mien 
and bearing of the class unnaad to manual labour, came 



quickly from the shadow of a narrow lane dose by, and 
asked from those starving themselves, in the voice almost 
of prayer, for a morsel of bread, or a hal^nny to buy 
some. Compassionate as their own condition made 
them to the voice of hunger, one and all, men and 
women, excepting Jason and Walter Noble, shrunk 
from the man as if he were some prairie-wolf or 
shadow of evil. Yet as he begged with all the impoi^ 
tunity of hunger, he atthe same time tried to catch one 
averted glance, or one compassionating look, all 
seemed to pass on more quickly homeward for his coming, 
and Jason and Walter only were left in his company. 
The former speaking some kind word or two in answer 
to his supplication^ the man, with that eager step which 
betokeneid the governing impulse, pressed quickly to 
Jason's side; whilst Walter, sharing perhaps some 
portions of the antipathy so strongly betoken^ by the 
rest, kept apace or two behind. Soon reaching his 
bare-walled room again, by a more direct route, Jason's 
fint thought was to give to the famished creature such 
portion of the bread as he had reserved for his own 
supper ; point out his poor bed as a place where there 
would be rest and shelter; and then sitting down to the 
table, spread by Noble with papers and writing materials, 
he prepared to pass the night in drawing out such a plan 
of operation, with respect to the proposed lease of forty 
acres of land on Barren Moor, as should be productive 
of profit and of prospective benefit to tJhe " Co-operative 
Band." As the night hours waned on, and their labour 
progressed, the famished creature having eaten his 
poor meal, and sunk, as it seemed, to sleep, upon the bed, 
Jason, at a moment's cessation of their occupation, 
spoke of him to Noble. 

" Let nothing, however criminal or abject, starve, I 
grant," replied Walter. '< But, nevertheless, thooglr 
acquitted by a juiv, it makes him none the less a 
coward murderer and a malefactor." 

" Walter, Walter," and as Jason answered, his lace 
seemed lighted by the spirit of universal truth that 
pervades all nature, '* the very principle of co-operation 
should give you a more truthful view of crime. Let 
us, by better distributed wealth, let us, by more ad- 
vanced social elements, surround the iniancy of men 
and women with less disease, less evil, less poverty, and 
we shall proportionately diminish crime. For as 
humanity is governed by circumstances, and aa these 
circumstances at present do such infinite iiyuatice to 
the endowments and organism of nature, we should 
rather lead error towards good; and find when com- 
mitted its best palliative in ignorance, that ignorance 
which the rights of labour, and the rights of education, 
shall finally and gloriously triumph over !" 

Is it that troth is but the voice of mercy 1 or an 
analogy of causes'! But so it was that this true voice 
touched better than the sternest judge, or the harshest 
law, the latent principle of good in the heart of the 
criminal ; for not sleeping he had heard, and when again 
the two co-operatists proceeded with their plan, and 
found how little they knew of tilling land, or appor- 
tioning a due share of labour to each worker, he rose, 
and coming to the table with a faltering step, told them 
if they would not shrink away, as all the world had 
done, how much he could practically teach, how labour, 
how try to serve ! 

" Why not quit this country, and go where men 
would not know you, where your talents might serve, 
and as I have often advised ?" said Jason. The male- 
&ctor stooped down and whispered something. It was 
enough — when they spoke more kindly, how little did 
they think that forth from this criminal nature, forth 
from the basest and lowest of misery, was to upspring 
a great natural humanitaiy voice, that should sing so 
divinely of the rights of labour, and the Mount Uoreb 
this labour would uprear on the desert waste, and in 
tho barren wilderness. 
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With thin strange aasistanee, their plan progregsed so 
well that aight; their poor foandation for co-operative 
capital wa4 so augmented on the morrow by the 
addition of three pounds for which the things sold 
beyond their hamble valuation, tiiat it was with hearts 
elated, that the ** CoH>peratiTe Band" took their way 
to Barren Moor on a drear bleak December morning. 
It was a wild, lonely place ; great morasses stretching 
miles away to the far hills; and nothing but a few sheep 
upon the uplands ; a herdsman's hut or two, and flocks 
of wild birds flitting round the little marish pools, to 
give life to what man calls the desolation of nature, 
but which is merely powbr lying latent^ awaiting its 
conditionary law. The spot was wisely chosen out from 
the waste around. A portion of it was raised fkr above 
the level of the moor into a swelling upland, and from 
this a sluggish stream trickled down and on, till it was 
lost in tiie morass. The acres were marked out, the 
fint turf upraised ; and before the bleak Deonnber after- 
noon had spread its darkness round the wold, eo-aperor 
Hve labour had cammeneed Ub wondfrfid tatk-vwrit 

From this day, the work proceeded manfully. In- 
spirited by Jason, led on by Walter Noble, guided and 
directed by the criminal Broadspring, who had once been 
bailiff to a scientific agriculturist, each weak hand f^m 
the loom, each doubtfil heart, because ignorant^ worked 
earnestly, and began to have new ikith; fat eocA man 
worked for himBdf, and yH worked for his hroOter 
man. Before the q>rittg months began, many acres 
were dug and sown with wheat, and barley, the potato 
crop set, and much ground trenched for garden purposeSb 
It was weaiy work enough sometimes, for men with 
emaciated bodies and scant clothing, to toil through 
miiy roads, and through the winter's rain and sleet, ten 
miles a day ; but the words Capital and Distributivs 
WsALTS had rung with their trumpet voice in every 
ear, and foretold that the time for Justice to labour was 
come, if each worker would but be just to himself. As 

Sromised, those in work, Jason Bold, Maiigaret Cameron, 
[ichael Naylor, Timothy Knocker, John Fulsoul, 
Abraham Jones, Ambrose Paston, and Bei^amin An- 
drews, contributed their utmost penny to the support of 
the rest Nor was there wanting, after the day's weary 
work, a seat at Jason's fire for the moat desolate ; some 
broth, cheaply prepared by the needy widow, Lucy 
Faith; and after that, when hearts grew warm and 
spirits cheerful, others came, the nightly classes formed, 
and knowledge, good stout knowl^ge, made to sow its 
goodliest and sternest seed. As it would have called 
too much upon their poor funds to have hired a horse 
and cart, every man each morning carried with him a 
large banket of manure, the hitherto poison and refuse 
of their miserable lanes and fetid courtways, and which 
was collecied each previous day by children. Thus, 
whilst pestilence was borne away, the reproducing and 
beautiful principle of nature was supplied and fed. 
Where the morass was dankest and most treacherous, 
there the largest drains were formed ; where the land 
lay high and dry upon the upland, the dammed-up 
water of the one great pool was led, like the hundred 
mazy lines of a geometrician's problem ; and when they 
came to dig the sluggish stream from its fount-head, 
new and unexpected springs were opened, that, te the 
astonishment of all, gushed out, and uniting in one 
stream, flowed as swiftly onward as a mountain torrent. 
Here was bounty from latent nature 1 here was power for 
maehineiy ! here another help to capital t 

The watin sun of spring gleamed down no longer 
on desolation. True, the last &rthing of the little 
capital was gone, carefully husbanded as it had been ; 
but the green com was springing up in wonderfyil luxu- 
riance, the potato crop was alr^dy fit for the hoe, the 
plots of garden-ground showed thrinng rows of early peas 
Mid cabbages ; and just as all this fruit of labour might 
have perished, for the want of further assiBting capital. 



a rise In the cotton-market^ and a demand for export 
fiibrics, necessitated the great mill-ownert Btaple and 
Fleece, with others, to take every available hand on again. 
This necessity was fortunate for the more active members | i 
of the " Co-operative Band," such as Walter Koble ; for I 
there are always those ready to brand the best of causes 
with the vilest name, and denounce labour the moment 
it shakes the gyves that bind it to monopoly. Kor ' 
were the politicians of the poUtio^oonomic school of a j 
fixed bullion monetary system, and with the ay ever 
in their mouths of " over prodncUon," onmindfiil of I 
this growth of oo-opeiative power. But, when the 
townspeople b^;an to find that no interest was attacked, 
no political or religious dogma affixed to the economic 
principle of labour, the cry died down, as such cries * 
shoulo— " For all men, not for man," wanted no meta- 
physical or logical argument to set forth its sterling truth. 

Some few Uukt preferred agricultural labour continued 
it under Broadspring's guidance, after the mills were 
set to work; but the larger portion went back to their 
old employment, and, oat A their first week's wages, 
subscribed a shilling each. This^ witii the same sum 
fVom one hundred additional opermtivesy enrolled into 
the '* Co-operative Band," raised, in one week, a capital 
of 62. 10«. A fbrther weekly sum of one penny fh>m 
each operative waa cheerfully paid. The fint green 
eit>pt off Barren Moor, after paying full expe&aes of 
labour, and the interest of capital n>ent, sold imme- 
diately for the sum of AOL ; the first early garden produce 
for 51. ; and thus, befbre midsummer, whilst the waving 
com was yet green in the ear, the ** Cooperative Band ** 
found themselves poeaessora of capital in hand to the 
amount of 46^. 17«. 2d. This, in addition to a stont 
cart, two good horses, and a plough. Bightly judging 
that the restriction of capital to any one branch of 
labour, or exchange to any one kind of produce, would 
not bear out the few great principles of equally distri- 
buted wealth, Jason bM>ught some hides and doth in 
the wholesale market, and, hiring two tailors, and two 
shoemi^erB, at fall remunerative wagea, found tiiat the 
whole body of co-operatists could be supplied with the 
best of shoes and clothes, as che^ly as with the inferior 
goods of Uie cheapest shops, and yet pay forty-five per 
cent, upon Uie laid-out capitaL 

As the spring broadened forth into summer, addi- 
tional acres were added to the plot on Barren Moor, 
and the original forty brought in. The tali graes waved 
on the uplMid, and grew brown in the meridian snn. 
As the co-operatist labourers were few, and the hay 
harvest just then commenced in the country round, 
Broadspring was nearly alone in the hay fiddis, saving 
for a drabidi, misetable woman, who came sometimes 
from the town to bring him food, and help to ted the 
hay, or draw the rake. One evening, when she was 
there, there came forth from the town some of the co- 
operatists' wives and children, to gather garden produce, 
and enjoy an hour amidst the firagrant harvest. As she 
bore in the town a very vile and disreputable chaiaeter, 
and was said to have induced Broadspring to the crime 
of which it was whispered he was guilty, all avoided her 
with loathing scorn ; and when, in the sunset, Broad- 
spring came to tell the party, seated on a large hayoock, 
that the woman was ill, very ill, in a small hut acroas 
the field, all hastened away, except Margaret Cameron, 
who, in yean that I have yet to tell o^ waa to be pointed 
forth as the one who had niceoored fidlen woman in an 
hoar when all but pity is forgotten, and held fint in her 
arms the baby-life, that bom with a divine spirit, from 
a parentage of ain and crime, amidst the waving com, 
and the holiest purity of nature, was to be the one to 
3ing with angel voice, and, with that spirit, to teach all 
hearts that labour is a divine thing, when co-operating 
to make man better, and raise a Mount Horeo in tiie 
barren wildemess. 

(To h$ ccnHmuA) 
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«* fBBflnls peifonned.*— JoadlM TndM. 

" On WedoMdaj the noniunt of a poor woman, nho dircl of 
hunger, were earned to their last rf«tinK-place hy three women 
and a blind man, the son-in-law of the deceased. The di^t«nre 
between the wretdied hnt of the deceased and the gmvt.^Kjd 
was nearly three milea.*' — Tuam Herald. 



Hbatilt plod 
Hii^Tood Bud aod. 
With the cold oorpae clod. 
Whose aoul it with Uod I 

An old door's the hoBrae 
Of the skeleton oorpse* 
Ajid three women boBr it. 
With B blind man to share it: 
Orer flint, OTer bog, 
They stagger and jog : — 
Weaiy, and hnngiy, and hopeless, and cold, 
Thej slowly bear onward the bones to the mould* 
Heavily plod 
Highroad and sod. 
With the cold corpse clod, 
Whose soul is with God 1 

Barefoot ye go. 

Through the frost, through the snow ; 
Uudt«^y aud slow, 
Vour hearts mad with woe ; 
Bewailing and blessing the poor rigid clod — 
The dear dead-and-cold one, whose m>u1 is with God. 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod. 

This ruin and rod 

Axe from man — and not Ood I 

Now spake out hex sister, — 

" Can we be quite sure 
Of the mercy ol Heayen, 

Or that Death is Life's cure] 
A cure for the misery, famine, and pains, 
Which our cold rulers view as the end of their gains T 

Hea» ily plod 

Highroad and sod. 

With the cold corpse clod. 

Whose soul is with Ood ! 

'• In a land where there's plenty/' 

The old mother said, — 
" But not for poor creatures 

Who pawn rags and bed — 
Tlieiv's plenty for rich ones, and those for away, 
Who drain off our life-blood so thoughtless and gay !** 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod. 

With the cold corpse clod. 

Whose soul is with God I 

Then wailed the third woman— 

*' The darling was worth 
The rarest of jewels 

That shine upon earth. 
When hanger was gnawing her— wasted and wild— 
8h« ahared her last morsel with my little child.** 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod, 

With the cold corpse clod. 

Whose soul is with God ! 



" Oh Christ r prayed the blind tnsn, 

" We are not popoor, 
Though we l>end *Death the dear weight 

Thst crushes this door ; 
For we know that the grave is the flnt fttep f o ITcAren, 
A ud a birthright we have in the riches there given." 

Heavily plod 

Highroad and sod, 

With the ootd eoipse elod, 

Whose sonl !b with God t 



THERFS ONS COMING. 

BT BDWARO TOtTL. 

I HATE Keen an infant bom. 
With clear light in his eyes like mom ; 
He won my heart — he is so mild; 
He is very strong for so young a child. 

He cries, — I have sent my beraldB before — 
The Press, and the Kailroad, and fitty more ; 
And all will know me when I come, 
Though 1 wave no banner, and beat no drum. 

The king awi&eth out of his sleep ; 
The priest hath started from slumber deep : 
The rich man taketh his hoarded wealth. 
And giveth it wings, for his soul's health. 

And all men look for — they know not what ; 
But poor men look for a better lot ; 
And each prepareth, as he can. 
For the child that is almost a man. 



AN AMEBICAN SLATE IN LONDON. 

BT lUHV BUBBITT. 

Thb leap for liberty, that sweetest boon of Heaven, 
had been adventnred. The desperate struggle was over, 
and that boon was his to die with, apparently, for he 
Neemed to be trembling on the eztremest verge of life. 
There he was in that city world, great London, wherein 
dwell shapes and phases, and faculties and human 
wretchedness^ almost infinite in number and variety. 
But an American Slave, with the bracelets of a Re- 
public, or their red marks, on his feet and hands, was 
as unique a wonder bb if a common beggar had never 
walked the city. Slavery, disguise itself as it may, can 
never hide under the rags of poverty, nor merge its 
chattel-mark with the lineaments of common wretched- 
ness ; and there was this poor man, trembling in the 
midst of the bold beggars, trembling with a sense of the 
guilt of his skin, that original sin of his constitution, 
tor which he had done penance in a Christian land for 
thirty yean on the treadmill of slavery. It is an affect- 
ing sight to see an American Slave anywhere, either at 
home or abroad, while panting with his run for life. Of 
all human beings, none are goaded by day and night by 
such a distorted conscience as that which afflicts him. 
He wears his guilt like the mark of Cain, and every 
white man he meets is a species of avenger of his African 
blood. Had all the law and the prophets been con- 
centrated in the oommand, '* Thau $haU have a tc'iite 
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aiin and straigJU hair,** he could not havo borne about 
with him a more painful sense of unpardonable sin than 
that under which he hangs his head in the presence of 
his fellow bein^. Having suffered for thirty or forty 
years a more degrading punishment for the crime of 
colour than ever visited sin against God or man, by 
human authority, how can he divest himself of this 
unnatural conscience, that, with a scourge borrowed 
from the driver's hand, chases him through eveiy lane 
of life, and fills his dreams with the baying of the blood- 
hounds, and the tread of his pursuers 'i How can he in 
a day, a month, or year, acquire a sense and attitude of 
innoceney before the world, and stand up erect, and look 
the world in the face, and say, *' I am not guilty 1" Kot 
^ilty ! Gracious heavens ! what a charge, then, of false 
impnsonment you can enter at the tribunal of mankind 
against those who made you grind In the house of 
bondage for thirty years ! '' Not guilty/' said the slave 
in London. " Not guilty," he said timorously, and he 
bent his head to his bosom, and crouched toward the 
fire ; for the ague was on him from the nights he had lain 
upon the cold floor of his prison-house. What a desperate 
plea 1 what an appeal from the laws of his country I 
from the unanimous verdict of six millions of his 
countrymen, which had pronounced him an African by 
blood, and sentenced him and all his posterity to the 
condition of brute beasts I The Bible, God's Magna 
Charta of human liberty, had been wound around with 
the slave-holder's lash, to keep its divine revelations 
from the bondman. But there was, in all the darkness 
that surrounded him, a ray of that light which lightcth 
every man that cometh into the world, and it fell faintly 
and dimly upon his oppressed conscience, until he saw 
and felt that his colour was not the complexion of 
crime ; and he determined to encounter the tremendous 
odds, and seek a jury in the wide world which should 
listen to his appeal, and reverse the verdict that had 
made him a slave. He could not read ; for it is a breach 
of the laws which fix his condition, to teach a slave to 
read. He could not read the names and destination of 
the ships that alighted in the harbour, like carrier eagles. 
Whence they came and whither they went, was a mystery 
beyond his means of solution. He daily saw them spread 
their great white wings, and soar away through the blue 
ooean-firmament, and wondered much what kind of land 
they would alight at; what kind of people would hail 
their coming. And among these querulous thoughts, 
this last would steal in, whether colour was crime on 
that distant shore. It was little he knew of the location 
of countries. The North Star was the sum and centre 
of all his geographical facts ; and Canada was directly 
under the North Star, and all who reached that paradise 
of freedom from southern bondage, stole away by night, 
and travelled through forests, and over mountains, for 
weeks and months. This he knew by tradition, but 
where these ships finished their course and dropped 
their anchors, which he daily saw vanishing in the 
distance, was a question for conjecture. They could not 
be bound for Canada ; he was sure of that. But did 
skvery cover all the earth but Canada 1 Might not one 
in ten of these ocean ships anchor by some foreign shore 
where a slave might walk a freeman 1 Hope and faith 
jointly reared that thought into a living idea, that filled 
his mind by night and day. His condition could not 
be worse. He could be but a slave, wherever he might 
be cast 

The note of preparation about a large merchantman^ 
Indicated that it was about to weigh anchor for a foreign 
port. The deck and wharf were covered with busy men, 
wrestling with bales, boxes, and barrels. But there waa 
one man, coloured like hdf the rest, who carried a bag 
closely by hU side, not entered upon the ship's invoice. 
It was filled with the fragments and savings from many 
scanty meals. With this he found his way into the 
fore-part of the ship, where he espied a little space which 



another bale or box would close from eight While Uie 
crew were busy in stowing away the freight^ he slunk 
into the narrow nook with his bag, and the next minute 
the aperture was closed, and to hU great joy he was left 
in utter darkness. The hurried tramp upon deck waxed 
louder and louder, and the fugitive held his breath to 
listen ! " He, Ho, Hoy!" at last fell upon his ears like 
the voice of salvation, and he closely hugged the floor 
to his bosom, to still the noise of his bieating heart 
" He, ho. Hoy !— Hoy !-H)y I— ee ! o ! hoy I " The ship 
is sidling off from the wharfi The voices on deck are 
suppreswd, and the captain's is heard alone. " Aye, 
aye, Sir ! " comes down in response from the thronged 
spars; and the sound of the fluttering canvas has 
already spread the wings of hope in the heart of the 
American Slave. The ship moves — slowly — ^but it 
moves. A splash now ! it is the hawser, and llie sailors 
are pulling it in. Now there is a gurgling sound against 
the ship's side. It moves ! it moves ! ** The land of the 
free and the home of the brave '* recedes inch by inch. 
Another sail is shaken out to the breeze, and the 
gurgling furrow of the keel is deepened. There is a 
space ihsX cannot be swum between him and his master. 
In ten minutes more it will be doubled. Still another 
sail fiiUs booming from the yard, and the ship creaks 
beneath the canvas. The last sound from the land of 
slavery dies away upon his ear, and he is drifting &rout 
upon the ocean Kubicon. He breathes freer, but not a 
freeman ; and the thought of the unknown land to which 
he is bound displaces the painful idea of the one he has 
left. The ship keeps on its course— but whither, he 
knows not Is it northward, or southward, or eastward 1 
He cannot tell ; it is not westward, and that cheers his 
hope of freedom. He fears the light, lest he should be 
discovered; but he longs for one look from the deck, 
merely to see if the fearful vision of the land of bondage 
has disappeared. Now it is night, although the night 
and the day are both alike to him, so far as light is con- 
cerned. Nature knows when night comes, even to one 
bom blind. And nights came to the American Slave, 
and days, and dreams, and lights and shades of hope and 
despair which he could not describe. 

liis story was short and simple. He was writhing 
with the ague, and there was a rheumatic fever in every 
joint. He breathed painfully, and with an effort that 
shook the chair in the comer. He had an old calico 
coat on him, when he hid himself away in the ship, but 
little of that hung now upon his shoulders. It was 
the last of November, and he could say but little of his 
perilous passage across the ocean. He had done all nature 
could do to make his bread last until the ship should 
anchor at some foreign port. He knew he had nothing 
to hope from the captain or his men, and he put himself 
on the closest allowance that could sustain life. But it 
was in vain— twenty-one days he had been out upon the 
sea, yet no cry of land was heard. The last piece of 
bread was gone. Three days and nights he had lived 
without a morsel of food. Life and liberty seemed to 
recede; and he clutched at them in a cry for help. 
Peradventure there might be flesh in the captain's heart, 
out upon that interminable ocean; and he cried Ipuder 
still, " Save me, I perish ! " He was dragged from his 
hiding place, trembling and haggard, into the presence 
of the captain ; who demanded in a voice of angry 
surprise whence he came. In a few broken words he 
told his story, and his entreaties for mercy were inter- 
rapted by a volley of oaths and threats that he should 
be seni back to slavery by the first ship they met bound 
to America. He pleaded for mercy with all the earnest- 
ness of his last hope of freedom, and then in all the 
strength of his despair ; but in vain. He was ordered 
to be put in irons, and to be kept upon bread and 
water, until some vessel should heave in sight, by which 
the captain and crew mi^ht escape conviction of huma- 
nity, by sending the fugitive back to his bondage. But 
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no radi Bftil ww descried, thoagh eoogfat in tlie 
dittanoe with the telescope ; md the elare hoped on in 
his fetten. He wbb on deck with hie hands manaded 
together, when a green land loomed up from the sea, 
like a yision of a new world* Life and liberty came 
back to his desiring heart, with all the impalse 
of their stroDg yearnings, and he essayed to wring the 
iron from his limbs. Now the towers and spires and 
the dim outlines of a distant city arose before his eyes, 
and the ship entered the waters of the Bhine ; and that 
city was Botterdam, and soon they were threading their 
way throogh a fleet of yessele of eveiy flag. The 
moment had come, and liberty or death was to be the 
issae of the leap. The sailors were busy in taking in 
the sails and letting go the anchor. Now or never ! — 
and the American SUre, "accontred as he was^*' 
sprang from the deck into the river. His hands were 
closely ironed together, bat he struggled manfully with 
the current for iQe and liberty. He was descried by 
the crew of a Dutch boat passing near, who rescued him 
just as he was sinking for the last time, and conducted 
him to the ship to which they belonged. He came 
beforo the captain, who reoognized the jewels of a Be- 

Sublic, and saw that the poor man was an American 
lave, and in bonds for the colour of his skin. His iron 
bracelets were wrang by strong hands from his, and he 
was conducted to the English consul ; and, bv the next 
steamer to England, in a few hours he trod a soil on 
which no slave can breathe. 

When I saw him, he was still wet with his leap into 
the Bhine. A reaction had come over him. The perils 
of the escape had been encountered. Nature had ex- 
hausted all her Utent eneigies in the struggle for liberty. 
The sustaining invigoration of fear and hope was gone, 
and he hung his head and crouched towards the fire, as if 
there were nothing left to ask for, but to die a freonan. 
Nor did he ask aloud for this, or for any^ing ; but sat 
quaking with the ague, and uttered not aoompUint nor 
a murmur of pain, except when left alone for a moment 
in the room. Here was a fellow countryman i^pealing 
to the world, in the silent remonstrance of his suflTering, 
against a false imprisonment for colour in the American 
house of bondage. I plead guilty for my country, with 
a sense of shame I cannot describe. It was the first 
time, I believe, that I ever had two overcoats at onoe, 
and thus was able to comply literally with the gospel 
precept^ and share them with a suffering fellow being. 
And as this was the first time I ever enjoyed that 
luxuiy, I put the best of the twain upon him — a warm 
and thick one— and felt new comfort in the one I wore. 
The hat I had worn for two years fitted him well ; and 
I left him with a feeling of gratitude that I could give 
even so poor a " fineedom suit*' to an American Slave 
in London. 

London, Feb. Zd, 1847. 



AN EABLY SPBINQ PICTUBB. 

Maioh in his wakening strength 1 The west wind, loud 

Bising in vigorous and sonorous play. 

At once has hurried from the heavens away 

Their slumberous guests of shadow and of cloud. 

The earth smiles keenly, as if glad and proud 

To feel the sunlight^ £iintly though it fall. 

But what a rich transparency o*er all ) 

Sky, air, and rushing wmten, are endowed 

With a surpasnng brightness, clear and blue. 

Flashed are the mr woods, and a violet hue 

Tinges the fiir horizon. *Tis a day 

Thai breathes ito vigour through heart, soni, and fhtme ; 

Cares, like the clouds^ and pains are chased away. 

Oh t for a life where each day was the same I 
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Adrertiscmenf. 
To WiLUAM HOWITT. 

DiAR FaixnD, — In sending you a 
few pen-and-ink pictures from my sketch-book, I wish 
to explain that the letters which make up the following 
short series, are what they profess to be — ^addressed to 
real friends, poets, paintors, musicians, etc — ^part of my 
journal, in short, for 1844, written on the spot ; and not 
a line retouched, or tint heightened "for exhibition." 
Besides such interest as this genuineness may give them 
to tarrien at home, they may not, possibly, be idtogether 
without value to fireside thinkers, as illustrations of 
popular life and intelligence under the fiur-famed 
paternal government of Austria. Little change, I 
believe, has taken place in any object described during 
the two yean which have elapsed since ihvj were 
penned. A. P. 



No. I.~ The Terrors of JRaiiebon.^The Danube. 

To ■ 

Linz, September, 
You will be a little angry, a little diverted, at bdng 
addressed in print as "Mistress Despondency, the 
daughter of Much-Afraid," foreshadowed by quaint John 
Bunyan. Yet it were sin to deprive one who enjoys 
the pleasures of Fear, Curiosity, and Wonder, of due style 
and title. Ah t you would not be angiy, if you knew how 
much youth of heart goes to making up the disposition 
which sometimes amuses, sometimes grieves me. Your 
timidity and susceptibility have, for a wonder, neither 
narrowed your mind, nor shut up your heart. Do not 
grieve or grumble at their only making you a bad 
traveller! 

Yon were, at all events, present to my mind eveiy 
instant that I passed In ancient Batisbon ; a city, the 
sights of whi<m must become, I think, positively op- 
pressive to the spirits of those who are impressionable. 
DrtoBden I used to think a ghostly place in its faded, 
courtlike sort of way ; but Batisbon is fifty-fold a better 
scene for fears of the " first water.'* It is a eruei-looking 
town-— gloomy without grandeur ; the houses fitted up 
with appliances to stand a siege; the streets veiy 
narrow. Even the huge Gog, or Goliath, painted in 
rude freeeo on a wall, who menaces you as yon enter 
the gate across the bridge, helps a little ; and the hand- 
bill on the wall, which announced a menagerie of fierce 
wild beasts to be seen there, went for something. 
Our inn, the Golden Gross of Batisbon, (is not the very 
name sonorous and promising ?) stands in the Jfeide 
Plaiz, where stout Hans Dollinger wonted a Hun 
called Grace : and a Giant to boot. Then there is the 
Golden Cross : when you get to it ! It has been an old 
castle, and is now one of the most immense and curious 
houses I ever passed a night in.' The ground floor stoiy 
is vaulted like a ciypt My own room would have enter- 
tained some sixty persons with ease ; had a quaint oriel 
jutting out over the street ; and walls of such a sur- 
passing thickness, that Dr. Stnuss himself could not 
nave forbidden the tradition of secret passages as preposte- 
rous and to be discouraged ! Going in quest of my 
Psnza, after twisting and turning along half a street's 
length (it seemed) of stain and passages, I found his 
lonely little dinner-table laid in the comer of a laige 
waste ball-room — one of a suite of three ; and the blithe 
liiiAibKeUner, who seemed amused at my interest in this 
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aaeer, rambling old place, laid he would show ha iome- 
liiiig more. The tower— la real, proper, equare tower — a 
little at Yariance, it is true, with one*8 notions of tcMea 
dhdte and extra-poRta — but^ neyertheless, a yeritable relic 
of antique times; and, for aught I know, as old as the 
Gk>lden Tower in the Waller Strasse, or theRomanTower in 
the corn-market. Waste, and ample, and tenantless, are its 
chambers; and the stair-ladders very frail and tottering* 
In short, it is a tower " according to the forms :*'— after 
a brief session, in which your fSsncy could easily conjure 
up a siege or a popular tumult— only to foiget that you 
were not living in the days of bow and spear, when you 
issued out on the treacherous roof, and saw across the 
ample and smiling plain ot the Danube; therValhalla 
raised by King Louis of Bavaria — that modem Greek 
folly, wMeb looks from this distance as new, as great, 
and as tidy as the last or^molu inkstand from the Palais 
Boyal, 

But pleasantly must be lud by ere we approach that 
most solemn of buildings — ^the Cathedral. I shall not 
soon forget the effect of this, apart from its architectural 
peeoUarities, with which 1 will not bore you. The 
ehnrch of San GioTanni e Paolo at Venice, with its 
monuments of the Doges, is solemn ; so are our own 
Tewkesbury Church and our own Winchester CaUiedral ; 
so is the Minster at Treves ; but I think all are less so 
than the cloisters of Ratisbon Cathedral. Scott should 
have seen them ! They are mildewy, but not wholly dila- 
pidated ; lit by large Gothic windows, filled with massy 
tracery of a riotous fancy, which forces itself on the notice ; 
and paved with tombs of Charch dignitaries, by the fifty ; 
Abbots, Bishops, grand Prion ; on every stone a recum- 
bent figure traced, some of them with remarkably 
august and serene countenances.; and every stone worn 
away by the perpetual passing of feet, so as to have an 
air of antiquity greater, probably, than the reality. 
1 remembered, while I stood over these tombs, tbe 
opening of the Wizard's Grave, in ** The lay of the Last 
MinstreL" Here is the place of places for such an 
awftil scentt I An hour at nightfitll, there, would be 
worth having to some of our friends. 
A But if my noon sight at Batiabon would have im- 
pressed you, I think my twilight one would have done 
something more. With me, at least, it cUtieked the 
impreaaion of that proud old city, which I shall keep till 
my dying day. £veiy one has heard of the Kath Uaus, 
and the dungeons beneath it, and their grisly contents ; 
but I have been so often disappointed of a sensation 
when I have been bidden to make sure of it, that 1 went 
to see them merely as one " lion " the more, without hav- 
ing visited which there could be no leaving of Batisbon. 
The building itself is quaint and gloomy, desperately 
battered by onslaught and siege ; but little of its antique 
form and garniture remains. There are a few good old 
windows, however ; and an entrance portal, overlooked 
by two figures, intended to typii^ the impartiality 
which the judge should take into the oouncil chunber. 
One of these, I think, is in the act of hurling a heavy 
stone ; and seemed in that lessening light of day to 
threaien justice in a manner which would have chilled 
me, had I been the Victim. It was almost too late 
and too dark to see anything; so we were hurried 
over the rooms up>8tain with most satiafactory speed. 
Then we inquired for the prisons and the/oW kammer 
(torture chamber). And, as the author of the ** State 
Trials" hath it,— 

" A flame was lit ; a trap-door upward thrown ; 
And twain with keys went down an hundred steps of stone.** 

We were introdaoed to these treasures of antique 
cruelty by degrees ;-~firBt, shown into the first dun- 
geon : a hole, to enter which even % short man must 
stoop, neck to knee:— whew the light of day could never 
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penetrate, the air being conveyed from the dark celkr 
above by a tunnel no wider than the threat of the 
hopper of a handmill. It was lined, like the Pc^ at 
Venice, with dry, brown pine-wood, so that the prisoner 
was secure from damp, and the reptile visitors, wbieh 
have sometimes (what a thought !) Been a pleasure to 
the Captive t The door, at least six inches thick, was 
barred and braced with iron, and again croesed ty a 
weighty beam of old oak. The most elastic aptrit of 
hope could hardly have ever planned an escape thence ! 
But this was a palace, and the bard wooden step which 
served for a pillow, a dcm I compared with the pleasures of 
the carcere duro we were next shown — a vault, into which 
the prisoner was let down through a square aperture, 
strongly grated : no other outlet or exit. The cicerone 
to these chamber^, a little pale man, his fhee ov«ffprown 
with hair, and with a low, muttering, gravely-toned 
voiee, lighta a scrap of paper, and tosses it down to 
let you' see the floor of this hideous place. And one 
knows, as Landor says, that " human hearts have beaten 
here T £ven this, however, was better than tbe den 
from which the occupant of thia dismaJ apartment was 
dragged ; for we had seen the dungeon of those about 
to be tortured, and were now to be shown the very ftpot, 
and the very devices ! At this point 1 gave up. 'it was 
too real : for the man led us into another dismal cellar, 
with ladders, and spikes, and ropes, hanging from the 
roof— such things as Callot would have thrown into tbe 
background of one of his designs — and began to handle 
these, and describe their several uses : and I {you will 
not laugh at my weakness) beat a retreat, and left the 
minute acquaintance with these strange implements of 
evil to my companions. As I stood in the doorway of 
the anteroom, while the exhibition went on, and saw 
the feeble play of light within and the shadowy forms of 
the three figures, and heard the muttering bass-tones 
of the warder, (they might have been the exhortations 
of a priest,) do you not think I too had a vision t — The 
lattice remains behind which sate the judges ; the desk, 
at which their notes were made ; the inkstand ! . . . . 
I think, if I were a eitiasn of BaUsbon, I oould no more 
endure the existence of such things within the pT«> 
cinets of my town than the Mereluuit Abudah, in the 
Eastern tale, the haunted chest in the comer of his 
apartment l ♦«••♦• « 

By this time I am a little qualified to execute *% 

commission, and to tell *' how I like the Danube.** 
More, fiur more, than I expected. The guide-books 
promise one nothing ftom Katisbon to this place : nor 
could voyage be more disagreeably performed than 
oun ; the steamer being well-nigh as dangerously pri- 
mitive as if it had been built in the days of the Marquis 
of Worcester, or Don Blasoo do Ghirray : the fire fed with 
wood. But the stream is noble to a degree for which I was 
not prepared; and, even down to this point,displaya a phy- 
siognomy of its own, distinct, pictureBque, and welcome. 
It is not shut in, like the Rhine, with grey rocks and 
yellow-gfreen vineyards, a castle towering on every 
height— each more enticing than the last; but from 
the left bank sweep away hill above hill, from which 
the river keeps at a respectful distance, till Nattem- 
bezg is passed : when Tyrolese-looking cottages begin to 
appear ; and sombre green pine-woods. Then, there are 
meadows and trees, which the Bhine hath not ; 8pot« in 
which to lie along for a whole summer day, watching the 
strong green water eddying past, and weaving pleasant 
fantasies about every worn-grey rock which keeps its 
place in the stream :— wicked water creatures, be sure, 
struck into that form by the spell of some soreerer ! 

Had I been quite alone, or in a less subdued tone of 
spirits, I should have enjoyed much to follow my 
original plan, and float down the river in one of the 
chaUt-like boats the people usob At Passau it waci a 
festival day when we arrived; and me met these in 
every direction, enmmed "with ao many head of 
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hmauk bnngB," the vwy finest^ 1 Terily bdievo, iluti 
Xsl«n eT«r mannfiMitored— iioh tall, sUlwart^ bloom- 
ing men, in oomforUble eloth apparel of blue coata and 
magniliceBft Uemian boota 1 — auch women, of a £reab- 
ncM of eheek, and honest freedem of amile, well juati- 
fyinip the rapntation of thU diatrict; and eveiy ftoe 
loolung 80 weU eontent— «o bfmming with eiyoymentj 
Yoa ahoold have aeen a group 1 aaw the next morning on 
the Inn Bridge, which 1 moat describe to you. There 
had been a drawing of the Lottery; and while 
wa were aiUing on the hill above Maiia Uilf, 
e^icjing a Hew, which beata Khrenbreitatein and 
Canftalea* near Booen, hollow, there came up from the 
town m iloiiriah of tmmpeti^ and a roll of drums, aa 
trtry nnmber which brought a prise was proclaimed. 
CoBUig down, we met a peasant woman ot the lowest 
elaas, with sadi a treasure in her aims 1 Bhe had won 
a cioek : — none of your sobergoing useful creatures, who 
tick and keep time, and think they ha?e done enough ; 
bat a gsy pemduU d la Franfatae, with lour black 
marble piilara, and a pediment; and for aught 1 know, 
g Tioubadoar, or a K>appho with her lyre, sitting 
n4op. And there she stoou, the centre of a little crowd. 
An old ihiit-wile, aa brown and wrinkled sa a walnut, 
had left her apples, peaia, and kiiehen, in the shadow of 
ihm gate^ to get up and sympathize, at leaat ; around 
stooa woiidenng cnildren on tiptoe, regarding the prise. 

* Tha%thqr thought, mostsngds shine.** 

Kay, two great Bayarian soldiers, in their blue and white 
nnitonns, and fisrocioualy moustached, must needs loiter 
too, to liJt up their huge gauntletted hands in admira- 
tion of this treasure. Just then, I did not remember 
the mitt that dock might bring upon the house which 
waa to be its abiding-plaoe I the spirit of gambling it 
might introduce across the thresliold. W hy was 1 to 
look further forward -than these kindly, meriy-natured 
people t 

Liim.^FA Stopped here by bad weather. The 
boat by which we ahould have gone waa not able to 
eoma up higher than Mauthausen. Yesterday vxu a 
day, with a vengeance, it rains handsomely on these 
riven^ 1 assure yon t Leaving Passau (the Coblens of 
the l)annbe), the stem scenery begins: huge rocks, 
mantled with dark woods that hardly allow verge 
caoogh for a path, with here and there a castle or a 
dkaiet peiefaed; or a white village niched into a rift, 
down the sides of which the sweetest of green turf has 
been laid ; but very sparingly, so as not to destroy the 
aotitnry air of the sceneiy. One might spend a summer 
elmnniBgly, 1 am sure, at Unter Miinl, with every 
Ittzniy of Nature, and every comfort of life-~a few 
Xnglish moUona not wanted. But there is a drumming 
and a fifing beloW, and 1 must go out and see what Line 
ia doing. iiOt me firsts however, wafisr to this a curiosity 
of Aastrian English; of which I send you the original, 
thaa yon may not accuse me of manu£scturing it. 

HOT£L TO THS ABCHDCKB CHABL£S 

a uaz. 

Bdow the $hore, where the Heatnboate 
nrw hading U eitueied (Ae new Inn. On 
«0eoiif ^ ite pteoMomi 8i6uUi<m, with the cam- 
■mm/ tons A elegant a rrangement in the moat mo- 
dem etpU, Uhtwiee the number qf the different 
tv owu /or reeewmg every eort oj tratfellera 
ekatt be taken core h$ the waitere a good 
reetoradom, neolness and discretion qfthepri- 
es omI prapre eondmet of the people cfeerviee: 
amd tkU will proewre ail eaiirfaetion a/Ur 
tk» wUhee, of the etramger thai he is aUwaffs 
w s llkim t 4n tkis tstab li sseme mi . 






TH£ BABLIEST FLOW£BS OV TUB SEASON. 

BT WILUAJf BIJIGK% F. L. S. . 

Ko. 11. — Thu Swbsi Yiolit. 

Tnu lovely flower has been from the most ancieot 
times a fiavourite of poeU, and an olyect of pursuit lo 
all who can relish simple and innocent pleasurea. It 
eminently unites simplidty, elegance, and modeat grace, 
with a delicious fragrance. Homer places it in the 
garden of Calypso, and from his time downwards the 
allusions to it by the poets are £ur too numeroua lor us 
to attempt dther enumeration or selection. 

The sweet violet grows with ua on banks by the sides 
of fields and roads, often by the borders of streams, 
generally in considerable quantities together ; its cha- 
racteriatic mode of growth, by runners, contributing to 
extend it where it has once obtained a footing. It 
requires a pure air, and can hardly be kept alive amidst 
the smoke of cities. Itolten flowers in the latter part 
of February, and March may be considered as its proper 
period of blooming ; but there is a variety now common 
in gardens which flowers at nearly all seasons, so that 
by a little management and protection in the worst 
weather, a never tailing supply may be obtained. There 
is a very pretty white or cream coloured variety nearly 
as common in most parts of England as the purple one, 
and quite as frsgrant. It is stnctly the same spedea, 
diflering only in colour, but it appears to be a permanent 
variety continued by seed, not a mere individual pecu- 
liarity. Pale blue, lilac, and red varietiea are less 
common, but occaaionally occur. 

Both the purple and white are also found double in 
gardens; and, aa in this flower %he fragrance arises 
from the flower-leaves or petals themsdves, there is an 
increased sweetness in the double varieties^ that gives 
them a just claim to attention, though the single nught, 
perhaps, be thought more beautifuL The moat usual 
way in which a flower beoomea double, ia by the oigana 
called stamens, which term the third circle, ohangmg 
into petals the parts of the second circle ; and this is 
generally accompanied by an indefinite multiplication 
of the pieces^ whilst any peculiar devdopment of any 
part of a cirde, as one petal of a violet or a nasturtion 
running out into a spur, is lost in the double flower. 
In some instjmoes the inner circle, consisting of the 
seed-bearing organs, called by botaniata carpels, is also 
changed into coloured fliat pieces resembling petah^ aa 
in double anemoniea, where the two kinda oi parts in 
||he double flower can be well distinguished. Some- 
tunes^ aa in the double cherry, the carpels appear as 
green leaves in the middle of the double flower ; but 
moat oommonly, aa h^pena in the violet^ the inner 
cirde remaina unchanged, or ia almost suppressed. 

The sweet violet, like some others of iia tamily, ia 
liable to another change^ the reverse of doubling, its 
later flowaia are firequently altogether without petals, 
and these are believed to be peculiarly fertile, the nutri- 
ment being all ooneentimtad in the parte whioh remain. 
There ia, likewise, a variety in which the number of 
spurs ia increased. 

The violet haa all the four circles of parta^ and none 
multiplied so as to exceed the charactenstic number of 
the dasB to whieh it belongs, which is five ; the inner 
eixele has, indeed, only three parte. In the exterior, or 
00^ drde, we may eadly notice that three of the 
pieeea atand a little outdde the other two. To theee 
three prindpal sepals (to make use of the veiy conve- 
nient botanical name of the paria of the exterior cirde, 
which, aa a whole, is eaUed the edyx, or cop) the three 
carpels eoneapond ; and we mnat consider the two other 
pieces of the complete eirele aa being suppreosed from 
thair iatariov podtion, and the pnsaon ot the extenor 
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circlesy which cansea the three carpels to unite by their 
ed/;es into one seed-veaaeL 

The sepals are distinct, and but slightly irregular in 
position and magnitude, resembling small, narrow 
leaves, and having each of them a leafy appendage at 
the bottom, which iB characteristic of the family. The 
five petals stand all distinct ; the one which, from the 
position of the flower, is the lowest, receiving the 
greatest share of nutriment, and being in consequence 
marked with more colour on the nerves, and lengthened 
out into a hollow spur behind. The stamens are broad 
below; the anther cases open inwards, and they are 
crested at the top. The same irregularity which causes 
the lower petal to enlarge into a spur, causes each of 
the two stamens nearest to it to send down little spurs, 
which enter tliat formed by the petal. These are 
curious, and are perhaps generally overlooked. The 
irregularity in the violet tribe is slight, chiefly affecting 
the circle of petals, and by no means extending to all 
the species. 

Where several carpels unite to form one seed-vessel, 
it is much the most common for each one to be folded 
on itself, like a pea-pod, which is one carpel ; and for 
the whole number tb cling together by their broad sur- 
faces, BO that aU the seeds, which are always on the 
edges of the carpels, are brought together in the axis; 
and the whole seed-vessel, when cut horizontally, shows 
as many distinct cdls as there are carpels, each having 
its own seeds. The carpels of the violet only join by 
their edges, so tliat the whole seed-vessel is but one cell, 
and the seeds are not found in the axis, but, so to 
speak, in the walls of the seed-vessel on three lines, 
where the carpels unite. The union of the carpels is so 
complete, that when the seed-vessel dries, and must 
open, the split is down the middle of each carpel, 
inst^ of on Uie litfes of junction; and thus, when the 
ripe capsule has opened into three pieces, called txilves, 
we see the seeds in a line down the middle of each, 
instead of on the two edges of each, according to their 
natural position. On cftfefully opening the little seed, 
we find a straight embryo in the axis of a fleshy 
albumen. 

Every one is acquainted with the heart-shaped leaVes 
of the violet, nearly free from hairs, with their maigina 
cut in the manner that botanists call crenate (the por- 
tions of the edge being rounded); standing on long 
footstalks, and with small, sharp membranous addi- 
tional leaves, of the kind called stipules, at their base. 
The sweet violet is distinguished by not having a 
branched leafy stem, and by producing runners that 
form new plants, like the strawberry. 

The received botanical name of the sweet violet is 
Viola odorata {aeerUed violet). Besides the heartsease, 
or pansy, which has plainly the characters of a violet, 
and belongs to the genus, there are several wild British 
species, and three or four very desirable cultivated ones ; 
not to refer to the many little known in this country, 
the whole genus in 1824 having above 100 species, pub- 
lished in De Candolle's great work ; but none of them 
can rival the sweet violet. Who has not delightful 
recollections of violet-hunting excursions in opening 
spring — sweet memories of fragrant banks rewarding 
adventurous search — and of treasures of perfumed love- 
liness conveyed to dear ones at home, who could not 
partake in the chase ? We hardly know whether the 
white or the purple variety is most to be admired. As 
they modestly peep from beneath the shelter of their 
clustered leaves, their sweet breath first betraving them 
to the passer-by, both are irresistible in their charms. In 
our ganiens we delight in the double varieties, and of 
late years we have added to them the ever-blooming 
sort already referred to, by means of which the metto- 
polis is supplied with sweet bouquets at every season. 

We need hardly say that the name Violet is a dimi- 
nnUve form from the Latin Viola, which originally 



belonged to the species of which we are speaking, and 
is extended as the botanical name for the fiunily, of 
which it is the most interesting member. Some have 
derived viola from the Latin name for a way^vux ; as 
if it meant "way-side* flower;" but it is manifestly the 
Latin form of the Greek name ton, which is supposed 
to express the dark purple of the flower. Many words, 
transferred from Qreek to Latin, which in their original 
language begin with a vowel, commence in Latin with 
the semi-consonant v; and in fifiving the name its 
feminine termination, which pleased the Latina instead 
of the Greek neuter, the liquid / was required to keep 
two vowels asunder. These are familiar and natural 
changes, and the best etymologists are agreed, that the 
derivation admits of no doubt. 

The violets are exogenous plants, with the parts of 
the three outer circles, a complete single series in each, 
all distinct; disposed to irr^^larity, chiefly in the 
petals; the stamens all perfect, with their anthers 
crested, turned inwards ; carpels three coherent ; seeds 
with albumen. This character belongs to the order 
violaceee, but will distinguish the genus also from all 
with which our readers are likely to compare it. We 
have already pointed out the marks by which this par- 
ticular species, Viola odorcUa, is known ; and the 
smell would remove all doubty if other marks were not 
cleariy understood. 



Ufterarg 2^oticc0. 

Views a-Foot, or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff, 
By J. Batakd TAYLoa. London : Wiley and Put- 
nam. 

The pride of the Americans, says K. P. WiUis in his 
preface to these volumes, is in her self-made men. Here 
there is a young man for her to be proud of. 

While yet a boy, and an apprentice to a printer. 
Bayard Taylor conceived the idea of making a pilgrim- 
age through Europe, supporting himself the while, like 
Uolthaus, the German tailor and traveller, by the labour 
of his hands. It was his youthful dream; but before 
this dream could be made a reality, sundry not trivial 
difiiculties had to be overcome. The term of his 
apprenticeship was unexpired ; the remainder of his 
time, therefore, and the most valuable part of it, had to 
be purchased from his master, and money had to be 
raised for the commencement, at leaat, of his journey. 
He had no wealthy connexions to help him, either by 
gift or- loan. But he had the power to hdp himself, 
and that was best. He published a •volume of poems, 
and it having better luck than such volumes geneially, 
enabled him to purchase the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship. This was a good beginning; and, after some 
little difficulty, having entered into an arrangement 
with two newspapers to furnish letters of his travel, for 
which he received part payment in advance, he was 
ready to set out. 

With about five-and-twenty pounds in his pocket, and 
nineteen years of youth in his frame, he commenced his 
pilgrimage of two years. It was a bold scheme ; but 
these two sound-hearted, intelligent volumes prove that 
he had not miscalculated his powers in any wi^. He 
was courageous, temperate, hardy ; full of intelligence 
and acuteness of mind, and at the same time, as wc 
have been informed by those who knew him, remark- 
ably agreeable in person and manners. 

Such was the young American, who, literally with 
knapsack and staff, like a regular German Handwerls 
Bursch, at an age when many a youth of wealth and 
rank, both in our country and his own, is sowing wild 
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oats which shall spring up to a plentiful crop of after 
repentance, was tramping, foot-aore and weary, and often 
reduced to many a hard extremity, through Germany, 
Italy, and France, maturing and expanding his mind, 
and laying up invaluable treasures of knowledge and 
experience. These volumes contain those letters which 
were written during bis wanderings, and which, like 
the labour of the travelling journeyman's hands, enabled 
him to accomplish his pilgrimage. 

Nothing is more striking in these interesting volumes 
than the progress and expansion of the mind of the 
writer between the first page and the last. He came 
out an intelligent youth, whose capacity for wonder and 
admiration was immense, and whose actual knowledge 
was small ; he returned a man, in the full stature of a 
man, who in those two years had lived more than many 
an ordinary life. And this growth of mind, and this 
sound maturing of the judgment it is, which perhaps 
more than anything else prove of what sterling stuff he 
was made. 

We have not much room for extract, though in going 
through the volumes we had marked many passages for 
that purpose ; for instance, the extremely interesting 
account of the fair, and the terrific flood at Frankfort— 
some of the strange, wild scenes in Bohemia — his 
graphic, picturesque sketches of peasant-life in Italy, 
which remind us not unpleasantly of our Danish friend 
Andersen, and many others. One little extract, how- 
ever, we will give, as the reader may thus form an idea 
of some of the haridships and private sorrows which such 
brave-hearted travellers must endure. He and his com- 
panion, his cousin, arc on their way to Lyons. 

" Notwithstanding onr clothn were like sponges with the 
rain, our boots rntirely worn out, and our bodies somewhat thin 
with nine days* exposure to the wintr>' storms, in walking two 
hundred and forty miles, wo entered Lyons with suspense. But 
one frmnc a-piece remained out of the fifteen with wnich we left 
Hsneilles. B. wrote home some time ago, directing s re- 
mittance to be sent to a merchant in Paris, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction ; he determined to enclose this letter in a 
note, stating oar circumstances, and requesting him to forward 
a part of the remittance to Lyons. We had thus to wait at 
least four days ; people are sospicious and mistrustful in cities, 
and if no reuef snotdd come, wliat was to be done ? 

" After wading through the mud of the suburbe, we chose a 
common-looking inn, near the river, as the comfort of our stay 
depended wholly on the kindness of onr hosts, and we hoped to 
find mora sympathy among the labonring classes. We engaged 
lodgings for four or five rnn; after dinner, the letter was des- 
patched, and we wandered through the dark, dirty city tUl night. 
Our landlord. Monsieur Ferrand, was a rough, vigorous man, 
with a gloomy, discontented expression ; his words were few and 
blunt, but a certain restlessness of manner, and a secret flashing 
of his cold, forbidding eye, betrayed to me some strong hidden 
excitement. Madame Ferrand was kind and talkative, though 
passionate ; but the appearanoe of the place rave me an un- 
nvonrable impression, which was only hetgnteneu by the thought, 
that it was now impossible to change onr lodging till relief 
should arrive. * * * Fire weaiy days, each of them containing 
a month of torturing suspense, passed on. Our lodging grew so 
unpleasant, that we preCBrred wandering all day through the 
misty, muddy streets, taking refuse in the covered baiaars when 
it rained heavily. The gloom of ever^ thing aronnd us entirely 
smothered that lightness of heart which had made us laugh at 
similar embarrassments at Vienna. '\Vhen at evening, the dull, 
leaden hue of the clouds seemed to make the air dark, and cold, 
and heavy, we widked beside the swollen and turbid Rhone, under 
•B avenne of leafless trees, the damp soil chilling onr feet, and 
striking a nambneas throogh our frames ; and then I knew what 
thoae must feel who liave no hope in their destitution, and not 
a friend in all the great world who is not as wretehed as thejn- 
selves. I prize the lesson, though the price of it is hard. 

" ' This morning,* said I to B., * will terminate our sufferings.* 
I felt cheerful in spite of myself; and this was like a presenti- 
ment of coming sood luck. To pass the time till the mail 
arrived, we dimbea to the Chanel of Fonrvi^res. * * * At the 
predae hour we were at tlie Post-offioe. What an intensity of 
•ospenae can be felt in thst ainute, wbils the derk is looking 



over the letten ! and what a lightning-like shock of Joy when 
the hoped-for letter did come, and was opened with ea|j^, 
trembling hands, revealing the relief we had idmost despaired 
of ! The city did not seem less gloomy, for that was impossible ; 
but (he faces of the crowd, which had appeared cold and sus- 

{ucious, were now kind and clieerful. We came home to our 
odgings with altered feelings, and Madame Ferrand must have 
seen joy in our faces, for she greeted as with an unusual smUe." 

A Popular Life of Oearge Fax, the first of the Quakers, 
compiled from his Journal, and other authentic 
sources. By Jomau Mabsu. London : Charles Gil- 
pin. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A FAiTuvuL and deeply interesting life of one of the 
greatest and noblest men of England. We have long 
desired to see a popular life of this truly noble-minded 
reformer. It is only by its perusal that we can learn 
how far all the great movements of the day are indebted 
to him. He was one of the people ; and his mind, strong 
and clear in its reasoning powers, was united to a heart 
of the most immovable honesty. Truth was the object 
of his inquiry ; tiiat he pursued with a single, and a 
far-seeing eye; and when he found it, he never again let 
it go from him. For that he lived and died. There is 
nothing so striking in the history of any man, at (he 
sagacity with which George Fox struck through all the 
incrustations of cant and artifice of his age, piercing 
humbug, to use a plain tenn in Foxian «tyle, to the 
core, and setting forth before the public eye the reality 
in its imperishable l>eauty. Fox made war all his life, 
and from the first hour of his career of reformation, on 
all cruelties and tyrannies. He was opposed to State 
Religions, to Slavery, to War, to Intemperance, to the 
domination of man over man. He was a d ivine messengc r 
for casting down all despotism, assumption, and adula- 
tion ; and for setting up all that is simple, manly, truth- 
ful, merciful and loving. Let the fame of such men be 
spread as it deserves, for with it must spread a fresh por- 
tion of that spirit of reform and of onwardness which 
happily so distinguishes the present day, and is binding 
nation to nation, and making the youngest amongst the 
peoples minister to the growth of humanity in the oldest. 

77if Barker Library. — Interesling Memoirs and 
Documents relating to American Slavery , and the 
Glorious Struggle now making for Emancipation, 
London: Chapman, Brothers, Newgate-street. 

Amohqst the most remarkable circumstances of our 
time is the number of men who rise out of the working 
classes to become teachers of the nation. Education has 
already produced this eflfect Those whom we have 
been so anxious to teach are becoming themselves 
teachers. This is a fact which points out to us that the 
seed cast into the soil of the public mind is already 
Quickened, and that it will in a while produce fruits 
toat will astonish us. We shall be astonished at the 
rapidity with which the action of national information 
and reformation, after a certain point of the process, will 
go on. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the fact now before 
us. Some years ago, Joseph Barker, of Leeds, was a 
common weaver there. But he got knowledge, and 
he took to spreading iU He had got a knack of putting 
weft and warp together, and he did the same by the 
yam of knowledge as fast as it came into his possession. 
He made the shuttle of intelligence fly just as fiMt as 
the common shuttle used to do. He got used to steam 
power, and he was uneasy till he could apply steam 
power to the diffusion of ideas. He first b4;an preach- 
ing, and still acquiring as he preached ; he not only 
taught the people, but still went on teaching himself. 
He at length a&odoned all sects, and their dogmas, and 
set up, as the Apostles did, as a preacher of aimple 
Christianity, just as he could nndentand it himself out 
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of the Bible. And to enable himtelf to nndentand it 
thoroughly, and not to take it at Beoond-hand, he stadied 
Hebrew and Greek, and thus read the Scriptures in their 
original tongues. Joseph Barker, by his phun, sound, 
honest intellect, and unaffected but genuine eloquence, 
soon produced very extensive effecta. He brought many 
thousands to thio^L and act with him. In Yorkshire, 
especially, and the Staffordshire Potteries, he drew great 
numbers to his way of thinking. Of course the more 
he endesToured to depend on the doctrines of the New 
Testament alone, the more he was denounced as a heretic ; 
for it is one of the singularities of the day, that though 
we insist on every one believing everything in the 
Scriptures, we are violently offended if they attempt to 
preach everything they find in it. But these things did 
not move Joseph Barker. He was too mnch of a long- 
headed Yoricshireman to expect to escape what neither 
Christ nor his disciples ever oould escape — carping and 
persecution — so he went on his way, teaching and pnetiS' 
ing common sense and love to everybody. In London, 
about two years ago, such was the feeling excited by his 
talent and his capacity for usefulness, that a subscription 
was raised, and a steam-press — the great object of his am- 
bition — presented to him. 

That press is now working away at Wortley, near 
Leeds, and with what object t To produce a Library for 
the People, of Three Hundred Volumes of the most 
valuable works of our standard authors in general 
literature, philosophy, religion, natural history, and 
Bcience. These volnmes are to cost to the purchaser — 
whati nine shillings 1 No, about miie-/9ence a-pieee. 
Amongst them he proposes to have an improved version 
of the Bible with notes ; a Dictionary of the Bible ; a 
Oommon-place Book of the Bible, to enable people to 
see at once all that the Scriptures say on any particular 
subject; an Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 
New Testament, to enable every one to judge for him- 
self as to the meaning of the Greek Testament, and to 
test the criticisms of preachers and theological writers ; 
an English Concordance of the Bible ; Lives of William 
Penn, John Wesley, Dr. Channing, Luther, Fenelon, 
Mamillon, Saurin, Jeremy Taylor, lUbert Robinson, ete., 
all their works, or selections from them. The works of 
Ramohun Boy, of William Law, Robert Hall, of Tillot- 
son, Barrow, and the best writers of the English Church ; 
selections from the works of Malebranche, Locke, Bacon, 
Newton, Paley, John Hales; of Eaton, John Howe, Owen 
Feltham, William Dell ; of Bclsham, Carpenter, etc. 
Histories of the Chureh, of the Reformation, of Quaker- 
ism ; a volume on Political Economy ; a volume on 
Domestic Economy ; two or three volumes of anecdotes 
illustrating various branches of Christian truth; a 
volume on Health and Disease, and the Sanitary Im- 
provement of the People ; Natural History ; Advice on 
the Pursuit of Knowled<^, on the Formation of Cha- 
racter, on Marriage, on Parental Duties, and on Trade, 
ete. etc. 

It will be seen that Joseph Barker is no bigot. He 
cares not out of what Churches or sects his writers are 
selected, so that they are good and honest men. The 
project for any man single-handed is stupendous; 
but when we contemplate it as the project of a man 
originally a working man, and still, though preaching 
diligently every week, disdaining to make a penny by 
the gospel, but depending on his printing-press for his 
support, it is one of the wonders of the age. 

With the true feeling of a man who has had to ex 

Jerienoe the pursuit of knowledge under difficnlties, 
oseph Barker at onoe thinks how he can level these 
difBcultiesfor others, and he determines to make know- 
ledge cheap. He wants only to live simply, not to 
amass a fortune ; he prefers to amass knowledge for his 
fellow workers in every quarter of the kingdom. The 
project is one of so noble, so important, so immensely 
important a kind, that it deserves the wannest sup 



port from all clawet Bveiy mm who dedna tlie 
general edocatlGn and elevation of the people ahonld 
support it, and muat» if he be oonaisteiit^ rapport it 
Every working-man, that desires to elevate kimself, 
and place within the reach of his famUy a library of 
general knowledge and the tmeat entertainment, ahonld 
support it. Every MeehanicsT Institution, Working- 
man's Book Association, and Co-operative League, ahonld 
support this gigantic prqjeet of a working- man for the 
working-men. Every man who can estimate a great 
and generous feeling,— who would honour and animate 
a man who has devoted his life, talents, acqniremenle 
and energies to second the great efforts of Uie age for 
progress, and to supply tluit cheap literature which 
must ere long be supplied to the million, should sub- 
scribe to Thb BAKKaa LisaAaT, whieh, for nino-penee 
per volume, would eventually furnish a library of ikrm 
hundred volumes for devtn or twelve paunda. 

It is proposed to issue a volume monthly, and in a 
while, if practicable, weekly. The first volume, now 
in our hands, is a well printed, neat book, boond in 
cloth, containing very interesting memoirs and docu- 
ments relating to American Slavery. Succeas to the 
scheme. 

Penal Settlements and their BvU», eXc. By JoeipR B. 
Atkimsoit. London : Oharies Gilpin, pp. 84« 

In this little volume, the evils of our transportation 
system are well exposed. Captain Maconochie's system 
is examined, and its defects and advantages duly weighed. 
The whole of the penal settlement plan being on strong 
data condemned by the author, our prison discipline is 
then reviewed, and treated as one grand reaouroe for 
that punishment of criminals which tends at onoe to 
promote the security of society, and the restitution of 
the culprit to moral health, and to society. The 
difierent systems of prison discipline praetiaod both in 
this country and in the United States, from the bar- 
barous and brutalizing usage of Sing Sing to the 
solitary system of Pentonville, are, in our opinion, most 
ably and impartially discussed ; and the result is, that, 
with ail our improvement, we have yet much Dsurther to 
go. The practice of solitary confinement at Pentonville 
has been found to reform the prisoner while he continues 
there, and in that state ; but it will not bear the test of 
a return to society. Those who have been sent there 
and to our penal settlementa have rapidly relapsed, 
even before they have reached the place of destination. 
The whole is fully accounted for, by the nervous and 
unnatural state into which solitude throws a criminal ; 
and it is fully proved, that the Pentonvilleplan is good 
as a beginning, but Is only a beginning. We must now 
proceed, taught by experience, to accustom the reformed 
culprit gradually to society and its influences, if we 
mean him gradually and firmly to acquire the habit of 
fortitude, of resistance to temptation, and of a living 
feeling within himself of the pleasantness and advaa> 
tagos of virtue. It is a little work which every one 
interested in this great question will do well to rend, 
and read attentively. 

New and cheap edition of Handets Oratorio of cAe 
Messiah, aiid Ha^dne Oratorio of the Creation, 
London : J. Alfred Novello. 

Tbbsb publications deserve every enconragement, as 
they enable the public to obtain, in a very eheap and 
handsome form, these great works of the great musical 
masters. To obtain Handel's Oratorio of the Messiah, 
with a separate accompaniment for the organ or pinno- 
forte, for six shillings, and Haydn's Creation for four 
and sixpence, is no trifling advantage. Good music ci\n 
never be brought too much within the reach of the 
people ; and the name of Novello on its title-page is a 
sufficient guaianteo for ita oonectne^ 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENEBAL INTBBESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any maUsr 
of importance, hut shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist thoidd do; and unth equal sincerity we solicU the opinions of others qf all dosses — be they rich or 
poor, he they wasters or men, be they men or women. We work fob aU, and we desire to work with ail, — ^Esfl. 
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Noble SeniimeiUs <m$ fke Inflitcnee of ffomen, from (he Jniro- 
ducforyAddreu to theEi&nbwryk Mechamea' Inttiiuiioti. By JoHW 
CowiB, WbrHnff Stlvernua.^Thii Iwtittttion wiU offer faci- 
lities for the instraotion of our female friends and sisters aa vdl 
as of our brethren ; and it is the imperative and bounden dutj 
of every member dT this Imttitution to encoura^ the visits of 
females. Woman's mission and influence constitute a subject of 
the moAt imperative and vital interesL Her position and rela- 
tions are the most important and attractive in life. The mind 
of the >-uun^ veneration is moulded by her plastic hand ; she is 
the source and directress of the elemental statesmen, poets, 
philosophers, phUanthropistis and producers of futurity ; and it 
has become an axiom that there are few ^reat men who do not 
either owe their intellectual or moral exceUenoe to their mothers. 
It is on the knee and at the Preside that we imbibe th^ bias of 
afterlife. It is from the hearth tliat we bear away the strou»>st 
and most lasting of our early impressions. The song of " The 
Flowers o* the Forest*' comes ever stealing over our spirits like a 
melody of 'the past, that again awakens a mother's voice, and 
recalls the household scenes that time has ** wede away." The 
little tales of those who wandered houseless on the mountainsi 
and fearlessly wxirshipped God in deflance of earthly power, or 
who sternly fell at KuUion Oreen, rejoicing as they fell, cling 
round our nearts, and have become a part of oorselves, since we 
heard them rehearsed at our household hearth. 

The cultivation of the sentiments, then, and of the social 
virtues, is solely dependent upon woman. I do not speak of her 
as the companion and soother of man, so much as I do of her as 
the mother uf man. In the former capacity she is weak and 
tfcnCTe, clinging to man for protection, and seeking shelter in his 
heart and beneath his arm. Ignorant brutal man has taken advan- 
tage of this weakness, and has made her a slave to the perpetua- 
tion of his own ignorant brutality. But viewed as the mother 
of man, how her position altmrt ! Sh» is then the source of all 
hnman power and dignity. If she is weak, one who will yet be 
strong is nurtured on her kp. If she is prescribed to tiie poa- 
session of noble sentiments and a sphere €d hoosehold action, 
she can yet transfuse her senHnenta into one who will bear them 
abroad to the world. What is the man oi aetioa bat the dele- 
gate of thoughtful woman P Where ia barbanty moat inTeterata 
and debasing bat where woman ia meet debased ? I tremble 
when I contemplate the poaition into which society haa been 
wrested through the illegitimate amnmptiona of man as the 
representative of brute force. He haa denuded woman of her 
responsibility as an asent of progress, and haa deatroyed her 
moral grandeur, with her Eberty and eqoality. Sent to be a 
companion and guide, she has been made a toy and nonentity. 
Maue with a mind equal to man's in every respect, perhaps 
sa|>«>nor in the gentler attribates, she haa been hitherto treated 
as if the doctrine of the Mussulman were true. Toong men 
seldom attempt to engage in seriona or instntctive conversation 
in promiscHoQs assembles ; they seem to have studied inane 
twaddle and frivolous diqrnting repartee, that they might insult 
the infeeUect and perpetuate the anlqvgntioii of womnn. 

Shajl thm eoatwoe to mook and chide oar social polity ? 
Shall the companion, the instmctrem, and the mother of man, 
be still iwnflned to htt present oonditton of ignonneef A it ia 
thp power of man to raise and evalt her. She is the half of the 
human economy, equal in all thin^, save strength, to the male 
lialf ; and if she is degraded, man w her tyrant. 

I ttdui hardly n^itcrAte, th4t with mea rcits the caoae of 



women. They are man's companions in the concert-room to 
hear sweet sounds discoursed ; they are solicited to ioin with 
him in the comparative frivolities of the ball ; at the theatre or 
arena thev are at his side ; they accompany him to all the sight- 
seeings which aUure the idle or excite the giddy — but they are 
seldom or never to be found in the lecture-room. Why is this ; 
Is it not the fault of men P They are the arbiters for woman P 
she has seldom any other power save that of negatUm. II man 
can prevail updn her to seek the scene where her feet alone are 
to be educated, can he not inspire her with nobler motives, and 
induce her to bear bim company to the place where the noblest 
faculties are cultivated P W^ere there is a will there is a way -, 
and if man would only lead woman more into the elevating 
atmosphere of moral and intellectual culture than into the 
asscmulies of his pastimes and frivolities, society would be the 
gainer, and he individually would not be the loser. 

Is it supposed that women are less capable than men, or less 
attached to intellectual pursuits P Let a hundred protests 
against such a supposition be heard from the Miss Edgeworths, 
Mary Howitts, Mrs. Nortons, Harriet Martineaus, Mrs. Hemans, 
Mrs. Johnstones, and Lydia Childs, of this age. They had a 
Mnry Wolatencroft to preach their rights, and an Elisabeth Fry 
to canonise them as of the true race of heroines \ but an idea 
has hitherto been their tyrant, and that idea has been nurtured 
and supported by man. 

It has often been asserted that the women of our class " %ad 
no usi* (I use the hackneyed phrase) for any of the elements of 
education, save reading ; and I know that many of the anti- 
quated preachers of this almost obsolete blasphemy still mumble 
it in their coteries. And is it not a rag of such a false idea that 
still denies her the position that man has educationally assumed P 
Is it not a shred of such a prejudice that perpetuates an aver, 
sion to the blue stocking, yet tolerates the male nedantP Is it 
not a lingering after the dominion which physicail man assomea 
over woman, his ^ve, to the material retardation of that pro- 
gress which must elevate her into the true com|Huuon and 
equal of intellectual man P I fear that it is; and consequently, 
for the sidce of the rising generation, and for woman's especial 
sake, I hail with joy the formation of Mechanics' Institutions. 

Oo-cperoHvs League — ^The second Soir^ of the League waa 
held on the evening of Monday, March 1st, in the hall of the 
Lngue, King's Arms, Snow-bill. It was extremely well 
attended, audw^idea singing, and the dispbiy of dissolving views, 
tiiere were various able and energetic speeches delivered on those 
views, wliich we trust are not likely to be dissolving ones. Amongst 
the speakers were, the Chairman, William Howitt, Mr. Goodwyn 
Barmby, Mx. Slane^, Dr. Bowker, and the Rev. J. A. Baynes, 
from f onlar, Mr. Aingur, Mr. W. Cooper, Mr. Vapn, the Mcre- 
tary of vie Wluttington Club, and Mr. Lane. The speech of 
Mr. Cooper was particularly able, and abounded with spirited 
recitations of very fine passages from the Purgatocv of Suicides, 
and the poems of Robert Niool Mr. Bayners address was also 
warmly responded to. The best spirit* and a venr growing 
interest in the prindples of oo-operation, were manifested. It 
waa announoed that William Howitt had been elected, and had 
aootnted the oiBee of President of the Society. A note wm 
received f rem Lady Byron regrettinf that indisposition prevented 
her being present, but intimating that friends uf hers would be 
present, who would bring her iutelligeuce of the proceedings. 
Altogether it was an interesting and encouraging occasion. 
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The Sodely of Odd FeUoM.^TWiA is one of those sdf-helping 
societies, exclusively originating among, and snp^rted by, the 
working daases, which marks the advancing spirit of the age 
we Hve in. The name of the society, like that of the Kedemp> 
tion Society, does not indicate its objects ; one would think that 
it meant a class of queer fellows, wlio wore odd clothes, and 
said funny things ; not that it had for its serious purposes the 
maintenance and care of the sick, the decent interment of 
deceased members, and the provision for their widows and 
orphans. These ought not to ne " odd" things at this time of 
day. The name, however, is accidental — ^the objects are philan- 
thropic and cosmopolitan. 

The number of members of odd-fellow societies in this countnr 
is very great. In 184f6, they amounted to about 300,000 ; each 
memMr subscribing weekly an average of ^\d. each. We 
may then take the gross contributions of the members for the 
past year, at about 290,000/. In the year 1845, there was 
expended, for the support of members in sickness, not less tlmn 
107,440/; for medical attendance on members, and medicine, 
32,421/. ; for funeral money for members, 62,742/. ; and a con- 
siderable amount, (not distinctly ascertained) on the widows and 
orphans of members, probably not less than 30,000/. Then, as 
to the numbers of individuals beneficially i^ccted by these 
odd-fellow societies — ^if we take each male adult to represent 
five persona— it will not be much less than a million and a half 
of persons I 

Consider for a moment the ereat objects of these societies — 
self-help, independence, mutual aid and co-opcmtion — and who 
shall denv that they afford a most striking and noble feature of 
the working-class spirit of England 1 They afford, too, proofs 
of excellent practical management on the part of working men ; 
and exhibit as much of economy in the working, as of 
prudence and foresight in the planning. Their benefits come so 
closely home to the working class — they are felt to be so safe 
a reliance in times of sickness and trial— that they are becoming 
increasingly popular, and every year the number of the members 
steadily increases. Not that the working of them is perfect, or 
that their scheme of life-assurance might not be greatly improved ; 
but take them as a whole, they are perhaps more frugally, 
beneficially, and successfully worked, than any institution of a 
kindred character in the countnr. 

And much as is the good which odd- fellow societies arc doine, 
and have done, the good which (bey might do is infinitely 
greater. They present an admirable organization for aiding 
every true plan for the elevation of the working order. They 
plight become — as we believe they will ytX become, — mutual 
instruction societies for carrying on the educational and intellec- 
tual advancement of the whole class. Many lodges have already 
established libraries ; some have lectures and ad£essc8 regularly 
delivered to them ^ some hare erected halls, where their public 
meetings and soirees are held, and all kinds of humanizing 
influences are brought to bear upon the members. There is one 
evil, however — and it must be confessed to be a serious one — 
whidi odd-feUow societies must make haste to be rid of. It is 
the practice which generaDy prevails among them, and which 
has originated in necessity, of holding their meetings in public- 
houses. The practice of drinking is thus in many cases ac- 
quired, and men are kept away from their homes, and spend 
more of the means of their funilies in noxious stuff, than wise 
and prudent men can sanction. Hence, manv secessions have 
from time to time taken place from odd-fellowship ; and many of 
the warmest friends of the order, who have discerned the ten- 
dency of this great evil, have lifted up their voices against it. 
The anociation has thus lost in moral strength, and has not yet 
attained that high moral character in society, that it is certainly 
entitled to. Let the odd-fellows, then, come out from the public- 
houses, and hire or build halls of their own. This has already 
been done in Bradford and Halifax, and in many towns in 
I^incashire. But the principle must be carried out, without 
flinching. Temperance must characterize the great movement, 
otherwise its usefulness will be checked, its moral character 
tainted, and its operations crippled. Let the odd-fellows of each 
town aim at committee-rooms of their own, with a central hall, 
having its library, lecture-room, and school-rooms for day classes 
for members* children, and evening classes for the members them- 
selves; and odd-fellowism will be generally hailed as one of the 
greatest and most philanthropic movements of the present age. 

S. 

The Movemenii of tie Italian Uefugeet. — It is well known to 
those who interest themselves in tne social state of contempo- 
rary nations, that none can live in Italy who will not aoquiesoe 
miscrapulonslyi&thebeliefofthe ruling powers. Many of the 



wisest of her people have left her shores to take refiim from 
intolerance in ours ; preferring to trust to Frovidenee for snb- 
sistenoe in a strange land, rather than to remain in their own, 
where learning is fettered, independence is trampled on, and 
freedom is unknown. 

Some of these have latelv commenced the publication of a 
Magazine here, the first number of which is now oefore us. It is 
called " L'Eco di Savonarola,*' and is intended to bo the o^gaa of 
Italian Ileformed Christians. In a well-written iBtrohrti u n 
the editors say that, '* abhorring sectarianism, and bobfoylliat 
union in a spirit of love is essential to CIirist*s diic{|ie% their 

Snipose is to inculcate the authority of the ^fsa^mm^ the 
ivinity of Clirist, and salvation only possible throiiK^ 
They proceed,— "We intend to teach Italians henHM Ike 
Romish faith which they believe iimorantly, is foundflj oa Ifcfese 
principles ; the misfortune bemg that they are mixed ^pUfcitith 
error. Our sole desire is to awaken in them that ftlft which 
they profess without comprehending ; and to elear, bg^ l^ttht 
of revelation, tlieir contused notions of redemptiaB.* ney 
conclude by dedaring that " We will fight against anM; hat 
will not cease to regard our brothers as members of. 
body, although they are deluded by the spirits of ~ 
they have made angels of light. * * * We speak l» \ 
who condemn the Inquisition, and have rejectea the a 
dogma heldjby the Romish Church, that violence 
tion should be the bonds of faith. We speak to a peoyh niio 
feel the want of toleration and fraternal association ; OVjp|in« 
ciplcs are those which have dictated to Christians of ibe 
Reformed Chureh their idea of evan^Ucal alliance; aflA we 
believe that Italy, blessed with toleration, will not httve nJuon 
to regard religionn liH'^Tty as a rock of offence, but aaa fmn^- 
tion for social weUare." 

This is written in a healthy spirit. Tolerant themschoi, &e 
editors wonld be tolerated; under persecution, they vvAld 
rather enlighten their ignorant enemies than resent the,ii^jines 
they have done them. Actuated by such motives, and* swayed 
by such feelings, they have our heartiest wishes for saoeaaa. 

We call attention to them and their new eflbit^ that aor 
readers may know their princi|ile8 ; and that they xu^ hsw an 
opportunity of sympathizing, if not co-operatii^, vm eaarst 
supporters of freedom and living battlers for tnA, Hieir 
Magazine is cheap, and well got up. It is wnttaa iM^vdl- 
known persons (among whom we may name SigMta Cioeci, 
whose memoirs were lately published) ; and we voeld veeam- 
mend all those of our intdligent supporters, viiiowoaU step 
from the ordinary cramped school of Italian lettera, to veal it 
carefully and digest it fully; for it breathes a s|nrK oC lair- 
pendence, and a love of freedom, which is the mora a^Sa^nble 
since it is so rarely to be mot with in the Italian lantaaiv* 

C. H. CKAXXIIk 
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COMING SPKING. 



BY XARY HOWITT. 

In all the years which have, been, 
The spring hath greened the bongh— 

The gladsome, hopeful spring- time I — 
Keep heart I it comeb even now. 

The winter time departeth ; 

The early flowers expand ; 
The blackbird and the lurile-dove 

Are hoArd throughout the land. 

The sadness of the winter. 

Which gloomed our hearts, is gone ; 
A thou.-and signs betoken 

That spring-time comes anon ! 

'Tis spring-time in our bosoms ; 

All strife aside we cast ; 
The storms were for the winter-days, 

But they are gone and past. 

Before us lies the spring-time — 
Thank God ! the time of mirth — 

When birds are singing in the trees, 
And flowers gem all the earth ; 

When a thousand busy hands upturn 
The bounteous, fruitful mould, 

And the heart of every poet fecU 
More love than it can hold. 

In all the years which have been, 
TKo spring-time greened the bough- 

The u:entle, gracious spring-time ! — 
Rejoice ! — it comes even now ! 



LONDON LAYS. 

BT HISMRT V. CflORLST. 

No. II.— The Italian Street Sikger. 

She wanders on singing: in age but a child ; 

Hot look that wns blithesome, is now only wild ; 

There's want on her cheek, on her forehead is care, 

Aqd deep In her voice is a tone of deapiir. 

For learned was her song in a far distant seen**, 

To the mpturous soand of the gay tambourine ; 

In a paune of thefejtta, 'twixt lan^htcr and vow — 

And rude ones, and callous ones call for it now ! 

O ye ! whoso blithe May-time no blighting hath known. 

Be kind to the weary one, far from her own I 

She wanders on singing —a tear in her eye 

Is clouding it o'er, till she sees not the sky ; 

But little she heeds ; — ^for the tune of her lay 

To Italy's sunshine hath borne her away. 

blue are the waters that melt on the shore I 

And joyous the terrace with vines covered o'er ; 

— And she starts from the scene that before her is spread, 

To sing in strange city for morsel ot breail ! 

O ye ! who you reel ves arc all friend le^3 and lone, 

Be kind to the woary one far from her own ! 



THE CO-OPERATIVE BAND. 

BY SILVEBPBN. 

{Concluded from p. Ji6.J i 

The crop of hay from the wild manih l»nd wm but 
of a coarse quality^ and having purchased the Bt«ck and 
farming implements before mentioned, they h^d now 
ft hard struggle to carry through till the corn harvest 
was got in and ready for market. During thlE time 
they were obliged to incur considerable debt in the 
town for provisioDB ; but found mneh lem diAcuIty in 
obtaining credit, because their crops, a good fuaimntee, 
were seen on the plain. 

August came, and a golden harvest waved where, a 
year before, desolation and barrenness had been; not 
because cither was the necessiteted reeult of aa^ Uw of 
nature, but because the conditions that evolte ftrce 
and fruit fulness had not been brought to bear. Liebig 
spoke a great truth when he said, " CuUiTatloa U the 
economy of force;" for doubting ae I do the politic- 
economic doctrine of limits to the fertility of tlie ►oil, 
I think these limits are solely those of ignoranoe; that 
the more this is dissipated ---ihe more that scientific 
and chemical investigation is followed up — the more 
will the inexhanstiveness of nature be diecorered to be 
a primal and governing law, of the most beautiful and 
universal kind. 

The golden harvest, an I have aaid, waved over the 
few corn-sown acres. When it waa cut, and stood in 
sheaves, a Sunday came — a glorloua day— and the co- 
operatistB, in happy groups of twoa and threea, and 
carrying their dinners, went forth from the smoky 
town t^ Barren Moor. This was their ftnt feative 
assembly, humble as it was ; and though .the past 
winter's extreme poverty and endurance were traceable 
still in their haggard faces; and their mean and 
patched clothing showed what earnest aaoHllee had 
been made by every man and woman, of a pound |>er 
head, to raise a general fund ; still the influence that 
made their hearts so light on this bright holiday, eould 
not be all attributable to mere rest alone ! Ko; efcry 
man knew, and every woman had learnt, tiwi the 
labour given in each one pound was not to sink M here- 
tofore into the eternal and devouring maw of aaonopo- 
lizlng capital ; but assuming a veritable and tangible 
shape on this small slip of land, on the acres that 
would be added, in the manufactories that nnight pos- 
sibly l>e raised, in the workshops to be opened — would 
come back tenfold to the giver, and yet leave the germ 
of distributive wealth, a sound and unalienable capital, 
to expand and multiply itself. After inspecting their 
little territory with almost childlike Interest, each party 
spread their dinner amidst the goldeh sheaves; and 
whilst eating their humble meal with keen enjoynient, 
they talked over their small aflairs with the gravity of 
seuaturs. Towards evening, Jason gathered the l^nd 
together, and sat in the midst. They were now two 
hundred strong, he said ; not factory operatives alone, 
but embracing other trades — three brioklayera, one 
blacksmith, four carpenters, Ave tailors, and three shoe- 
makers. They were now, to a certain extent, a self- 
producing body. They had the raw material, and the 
demand and supply of the most necessary articles were 
in their own hands. The sulMscribed fund now averag:ed 
172/. 16s. 2d., the weekly contingent fund, 56i. 19s. 4rf., 
clear of all expenses and the outlay made in the harvest 
and summer tillage of the land. Out of this fund of 
229/. 15a. ^d. he now proposed the immediate rental of 
one hundred acres more of the laud around, the acqui- 
sition of further implements of husbandry, such as 
carts for bringing the waste sewerage from the town, 
another plough of the best construction, and further 
agricultural assistance from the peasantry of the neigh- 
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bouring dUtrici. " Kone of roa haTe been bred to the 
plough or the spftde,** adrised Jason ; "it b better to 
leave the more scientific agricultural operations in 
efficient hands, till from the power arising from the 
possession of capital, we shall be able to train each man 
in our co-operative scheme of varied labour. That is to 
saj, that each man, beside the particular duties of his 
trade or profession, shall devote some portion of every 
day to the tillage of the land. And now,'* he continued, 
** look aronnd you, and see what the meanest and 
poorest co-operative power has done for this barren 
soil ; but more especially let me point out to you, that 
the mind which directs this power, as far as we here see 
the results around, was the one you to. a man scouted — 
the one you forced out from amongst you. It is the 
mind of the criminal you cttri^d, the criminal you 
sought to punish instead of reform ; and this is he Uiat 
coming amongst you has sought humbly to redeem such 
sins as may be his, by toiling thus nobly and unasked 
for your benefit. He had felt how man is curaed when 
separated from his fellow man; and this, therefore, 
makes me think, my friends, that co-operation is not 
merely a material, but also a spiritual power." 

In this way did he who had sold his cherished copy 
of the Principia talk to the Co-operative Band till the 
evening began to fall. 

Before this time next year, a hundred acres more of 
land was under rental, a large portion of the waste 
sewerage of the town carted upon it, and active pre- 
parations commenced for its tillage. The neighbouring 
peai»ntry eagerly flocked to the work ; and the black- 
smiths, carpenters, and bricklayers, were found of great 
use in mending and making implements of husbandry, 
and raising the necessary outbuildings, such as a 
granary, stabling, and dairy, for three cows and some 
sheep now added to the farm stock. In the toa'n a 
room or two was hired, and the tailors and shoemakers 
set busily to work. Thus, when an operative or his 
family wanted shoes or clothing, he wrote his wants in 
a book kept for that purpose by Noble, commenced his 
weekly payment into the gnamntee or want fund, 
received his coat or shoes ; and whilst these were of the 
best quality, as regarded material and workmanship, 
they were procured at less cost than ordinarily purchased 
goods. The workmen obtained good and steady wages, 
and after all expenses, five-and- twenty per cent, was 
added to the permanent fund, or money stock, and all 
this becau^ no capitalist reaped the profits, or set his 
price- upon the market ; but profit, or the pure and true 
principle of distributive wealth, was capital for ail, and 
not a mere accumulative power in the hands of one. 

As winter came on again, and from the steadiness of 
the labour market, the principal mills of the town were 
likely to keep on a full nurolier of hands, and thus 
secure to the weekly contingent fund regular contribu- 
tion, some six or eight young men, the most devoted 
and ardent of Jason's disciples, quitted their respective 
mills for the purpose of preparing themselves by study 
and practice for developing the higher principles of 
co-operation, and by this means to infuse a spirit of 
unity aud progrRSH into the less educated masses. The 
error of mojtt aj^sociative compacts up to the present 
time seems to have been this: that the mere gathering 
tosTcther of a body of men, irrcs^pective of condition, 
training, or moral habits, and callini; it social unity. 
h.is been misUiken for a true, though slow development, 
which, beginning as it were in one mind, widens its 
circle, and advances and humanizes, as imitation and 
education exj^rt their true influence. In hours spared 
from their own self education, such children of the 
operatives as were free from the mills, were taught by 
these young men : and it w:is soon fuund tliat the more 
fathers and mothers became humanized by association 
with the in'Mo ciiucated of the co-operatists, the gi eater 
were the number of the children drawn fioiu I ho uuill 



and lent to school. That the privations consequent 
upon such a step might not bancmlly react, some of the 
elder children were set to do what they could for the 
tailors and shoemakers ; and others sent out to Barren 
Moor on alternate days to work under the superintend- 
ence of Broadspring. It was curious too that many of 
the most squalid and miserable children of the streets 
were soon found joining these little groups on their way 
to labour, remaining with them, and returning at night ; 
often the whole day without other food than such •• 
the workers shared with them. The mills continuing, 
as was expected, their full amount of hands the whole 
winter ; and the number of co-operatists, through this 
circumstance and others, largely increasing, the funds 
were found so prosperous by early spring, that a large 
temporary building was raised on the most cultivated and 
best drained portion of the land : where, as soon as the 
weather grew warm and fine, all such children of the 
co-operatiftts as could be spared, were permanently 
drafted from the town, and the co-operative school for 
industry and education of a really useful kind com- 
menced, under the care of the young men I have men- 
tioned. Marsaret Cameron, and the widow who had 
sold her wedding ring for the purposes of the first 
scanty cooperative fund, were amongst those who 
superintended the domestic comfort of these children. 
And Margaret was a noble creature, and came ont 
grandly when this her true position was found ; for 
though bred up in what is called " low life," she had a 
mind that under Jason*s care had become capable of 
doing justice to its beauty. 

I have not space to follow further, st<>p by step, the 
happy progress of my " Co-operative Band ;" I must 
mention, however, that as the year went on, the labour 
of the children was found so profitable, both in their 
industrial school, and in the tillage of the land, that 
many othera, whose parents were not co-operatists, were 
admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the rest; and 
even some few, originally juvenile offenders, were 
admitted under proper management. The town, in 
parliamentary reports, had been noted for its mass of 
juvenile delinquency. Magistrates had groaned, and 
beadles had fiercely cocked their hats, to little purpose, 
for punishment had been the panacea for ignorance, 
and not reformatory education. Things were now 
different ; there was no sessions catalogue of crime for 
those of tender years. 

During the latter part of the year, portions of the 
produce of the land were sold to the co-operatists at a 
price which, though fully remunerating, and leaving 
moreover surplus profit for the permanent fund, wa« 
still below themsrket price, and of a far higher quality. 
This produce included milk, vegetables, and a femall 
quantity of mea^. 

At the close of the next three years, though the inter- 
vening time had been chequered by a reduction in 
wagca, and many of those social animosities which up 
to the present time have ever followed any great ad vame 
step of the mastics, the permanent fund was so flourish- 
ing and stable, as to allow them to take on lease the 
whole of Barren Moor, with a proviso for future 
purchase at its present value ; additional farm bulldinga 
were raised, and the foundations of a manufactory laid, 
where the water power was most available. These un- 
mistakeable and viUl signs of manufacturing rivalry, 
raised at once the ire of Staple and Fleece, and other 
jfreat capitalists. They had long looked with suspicion 
on the co-operative principle ; and though mingled up 
with no dogmatic or political peculiarities, being simply 
advance Mpon the principlet of labour, and the woikiog 
out of iu noble religion, justice to itsflf, still it was 
easy to cry into the ears of ignorance, that the man that 
would not grind in the mill of one man's capital, was 
the worst criminal that society could denounce ; and it 
was quite as cafy to turn off Fome two hundred hands. 
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! There is a time in human Mte, there is a time in social 
I epochs, when the great onward volition of a mind or 
cause waits but for a certain impulse or moment of 
vitality ; and this seemed tiie case with Jason Bold and 
the Co-operative Band. For now that all the ancient 
ties and duties by which he had so long stood were 
severed by the very party towards whom he had used all 
the scrupulous honour of his exalted nature, he no 
longer hesitated to place himself as temporary governor 
over a village, hastily raised upon the uplands of Barren 
Moor. The blessings and love of thousands went with 
him, and those of all creeds, learning, and position. In 
leading the popular mind, he had looked only to the pbik- 
oiPLS of LABOua ; and thus whilst his band were of all sects 
and parties, all views and opinions, no human mind was 
stereotyped in one idea ; but as was nature, in each was 
the essential and Individual mind. £ach man was a man. 
As soon as two or three villages were raised, or rather 
assemblies of halls, for the purposes of education, 
domestic living, commerce, and assembly, and each 
village being apportioned to one hundred inhabitants, 
a great meeting was held, to give the once grim waste 
of desolate nature a fitting name. And so, on a glori- 
ous day in May, the gladness of eternal and primal 
Nature overspreading the wide landscape with all the 
infinite beauty which waits on man's tnie ministiy to the 
laws of Ood, the Co-operative Band met — now five hun- 
dred workers — and nominally changed that which was 
now actually so, the swamp of Barren Moor into Horeb ; 
and its upland, on which was destined to be raised its 
church to the eternal Ood, and Its Hall of Justice for 
man. Mount Horeb in the once desolate wilderness I 

The great work of man's progress is the work of time ; 
therefore of this time I take twenty-two years, and show 
Mount Horeb and its Co-operative Band as both are now. 
The seven thousand acres, so tilled that the mighty 
mind of Liebig would rejoicingly find his axiom, " cul- 
tivation is the economy of force,'* brought to bear as far 
as at present admissible, crowned with thriving villages, 
and a vast extent of manufactories, now supports a 
population, rapidly increasing, of somewhere about 
three thousand. It is essentially a manufacturing 
population, so advanced in textile design, in its schools 
of operative art, that England may here eventually look 
for cartoons, not solely painted on canvas, but rivalling 
nature in the fabrics of the loom. To say that it is a 
self-supporting colony, would be neither true to the 
principles that are at its foundation, or that govern it ; 
neither true to a just political power, nor a social, nor 
a commercial one ; nor to the esscntiid doctrines of dis- 
tributive wealth, as compared to the economist doctrine 
of a tied-up capital. It is a colony that produces and 
exchanges; its colonists obey the government laws, and 
pay the national taxes ; they speak the common language, 
arc married and given in marriage ; in these things only 
arc they different — tfiey are Jiappy,Jlourishingf and con- 
tented; are educated, and advancing in all (kings with 
the spirit of their time ; their capital is divisible, not 
monopolized; and crime, poverty, prostitution^ and 
drunkenness, are unknorvn ! 

These are hopeful beginnings, I think, for my Co- 
operative Band I To say that these are more than the 
beginning of grander and more philosophic principles, 
both as regards man's social position, his relation to 
nature, and his own organic advance, to place a paradise 
amidst surrounding misery and crime, would be neither 
doing justice to facts, nor to the great cause of co-opera- 
tion. Man should be depicted as he is, progressive ; 
rather than, as he Is not as yet, an angel ! 

Instead of the land being divided into small allot- 
ments proportioned to the necessity of each family, it 
is parcelled out into five or six gpreat parts, according to 
the number of village; the whole, however, in the 
higher and more scientific operations, being under the 
control of one governing head. Thus, whilst a com- 



munity may at will devote its land to dttiy produce, 
the raising of grain, or green crops, all are under the 
necessity of using the steam plough, the steam scythe, 
the best system of chemical manuring and tile drainage. 
The once disease-generating sewerage of the town is 
now brought to Horeb, and diffused over the land by 
irrigation. Under such a system the power of the soil 
is exhaustless ; for besides giving abundance to ita three 
thousand cultivators, it largely supplies the neighbour- 
ing town with various kinds of produce. The manu- 
factories, Itesides the most beautiful productiona in 
cotton and wool, eend forth costly articles in embossed 
leather and bronze ; for not being restrained by any 
fear of dlminiehing manual labour, the superintendents 
of these factories encourage and receive the latest im- 
provements in machineiy. The labour of Horeb is 
reduced to a minimum. 

For some years Horeb was under the government of 
Jason Bold ; but since his death, the patriarchal rule 
has merged into the purest co-operative form of ad- 
ministration. Each village is presided over by a certain 
number of the inhabitants, male and female, who are 
changed every month; and the chief affairs of the 
colony, such as those of education, commerce, and 
money, are under the guidance of twelve of the elder 
colonists, who remain a year in ofiice, and meet in the 
principal hall eveiy weelL Each village has one general 
table d'hdte, one building appropriated to private 
apartmenta for the married, and two othera to the use 
of the unmarried of either sex ; the children, after a 
certain age, are drafted into the industrial schools, and 
finally into the one college of the colony. The Fyatem 
of exchange in Horeb is of the simplest kind ; and 
whilst the currency of the realm comes to and fro through 
their commercial transactions with the world, the re- 
presentative of exchangeable value amongst themsdrea 
is merely acknowledgment of value given or received 
on slips of paper that pass fieely from hand to hand. 
Amidst such a population, knowing only that mtntmicm 
of labour which ministers to progress and happincM, the 
wisest of sanatory laws, tliose arising from knowledge and 
self-government, exist ; and, therefore, whilst disease ia 
almost unknown, a healthy and progressive population ia 
increased bv prudential and well considered marriagea. 
Such is the material, or outer life, of Horeb, but sot 
its inner and spiritual one — the great and mighty 
nature of man, progressing by the religion of labour 
towards God. But it has its glorious poet to tell of 
these things ; a mighty nature that^ in the penon of 
young Walter Broadspring, has come forth from the 
corrupt and criminal, thus, as if it were by instinct^ to 
sing of the abundance, the joy, and progress, that out 
from such destitution and miseiy as we have seen, has 
been brought by the simple agency of oo-oraaAnvx 
LABOUR. He sings, too, like the world's great poet as 
he is, of its happy children ; its fruitful fields, where 
once was nought of man, and where nature s abundance 
remained latent by the absence of conditionary laws ; 
and he sings, moreover, of that upland overlooking this 
Bcven-thousand-acre-gardcn, where stands a temple to 
the ever-living Ood. 

Such is Horeb, one of the manufiicturing colonies 
destined before many years to change the great indns- 
trial features of English labour— to more equally dis- 
tribute wealth — to increase capital, but not at tb« 
expense of its creator->and to raise the whole social and 
moral condition of thb People. The whole tendency 
of moral and political progress is that of asaociixHon ; 
and if such be the case, which it is, labour, as nepre* 
senting the community, has but to be true to itself to 
find a solution to the enigma which government eannol 
— national wealth and national prosperity, and yet 
destitution and miseiy amongst the mightiest of all 
classes; the veiy classes that by their labour raise this 
enormous and increasing wealth ! 
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PHYSIOLOGY POR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILUIX B. OABPBXTBB, ICD. r.K.8. 

III. — Dbpbhdbvob or Lin ov Heat. 

(CoMHnmsd from p. 134 J 

Thb dependenoe of all the aeiioiis of the higher 
MusuU npon Heat, ia even more conatant and iinme- 
diate than that of the lower ; although it would eeem 
at fint Bight to be otherwise, since we find Birds and 
Mammals euMtble of suataiiUng Uieir activity in the 
midst of cold which reduces ereiy other Animal, and 
almeat CTeiy Plant, to a state of complete torpor. The 
fact is that^ in these two classes, there is an iiUemal 
heiUprodueing apparatus, by which a genial warmth 
is kept up within the body, when all around is chill; 
and by the beautiful self-adapting power of this appa- 
ratus, the amount of heat supplied is always exactly 
that which is required to compensate for the deficiency 
of external warmth, so as to keep up the temperature 
of the body to a certain fixed standard. This standard, 
for Man and Mammals in general, is about 100 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer (the one ordinarily in use 
in this country) ; whilst it is about ten or twelve degrees 
higher in Birds. Whatever may be the degree of external 
heat or cold, the heat of the body scarcely varies a degree 
from this Btandard,eitlier above or below ; so long, at least, 
as the heating and cooling apparatus be allowed to' act 
properly : but if there be a deficiency of the requisite 
combustible materials, the proper amount of heat 
cannot be produced, and the temperature of the body is 
brought down by the air or water around, when tliis (as 
is almost always the case) is below the standard of tne 
body; whilst, if the cooling aj^Muratus is prevented 
from acting, and the body of a Bird or Mammal be 
ezpoeed to air or water of iL heat much above its own 
standard, its own temperature will be raised. 

By experiments of this kind, then, it has been ascer- 
tained that (with a few exceptions) the life of a warm- 
blooded animal cannot be prolonged, if the temperature 
of ita body be raised about thirteen degrees above its 
natural standard, or be lowered thirty degrees b^aw it ; 
some part of its wonderfully-connected series of vital 
actions being brought to an end, and thus the whole- 
being checked, whenever the proper heat of its body is 
altered beyond these limits. And the reduction of it 
below the amount just stated does not usually bring on 
a state of torpidity, from which the animal may be 
aroused by the application of external warmth; but pro- 
duces that permanent cessation of the whole current of 
vital actions, which is known as death,^There are 
certain Ma mm a l s which are capable, under the influence 
of cold, of passing into a state of torpidity more or less 
profound, during which they are reduced to the con- 
dition ofoold-blooded animals: this state, being natural 
to them in the winter, ia called hfbernation. There 
are some of these animals in which it appears to difler 
but Utile from deep ordinary sleep : thev retire into 
situalions which favour the keeping in of their warmth, 
which undergoes litUe diminution; and they occasionally 
wake np and apply themselves to some store of food 
which they have provided in the autumn. But in the 
Marmot^ and in animala which (ii)L» it) hybemaU com- 
pletely, the temperature of the body falls to a little 
above that of the air, being only 35 degrees when the 
latter is at S2 degrees (the fireesing-point^; and all the 
actions of lllb take plaoe very slowly. The pulse sinks 
from 160 to 16 beats pet minute; the movements of 
respiimtiun (or breathing) are reduced in number from 
600 to 14 per hour, and are performed without any con- 
siderable enlargement of the chest ; and the animal is 
so inaensible^ aa to be with difficulty aroused. During 



this period they take no food ; their bodies being sup- 
ported, as it were, by the supply stored up within them 
during the autumn, when their food is abundant. But 
they come forth from their hiding-places very lean, 
when the returning warmth of spring arouses them 
again into active life. The whole number of these 
hybemating Mammals, however, is comparatively small ; 
and there are no Birds whose temperature can be thua 
reduced without the complete destruction of life. 

We have an example of the death of parte of the 
body, from the chilling influence of severe cold, in the 
case of " fn»t-bitten " limbs. There are few who have 
not experienced, during a severe winter, the early stages 
of this depressing influence. We find our hands, for 
example, at first painful and livid; in this stage, the 
circulation of blood is retarded, but it is not checked. 
After a further exposure, however, the surface becomes 
pale and insensible ; the blood having been driven from 
It by the extreme contraction of the vessels, and the 
nerves not being able to receive impressions when the 
blood is not in motion. Now in this condition the 
application of moderate warmth, with friction, will 
soon restore the circulation without any permanent 
ii\jnry; but if the chilling influence should have 
extended so fur inwards as to afiect the entire member, 
the case becomes much more serious. If the part were 
to be exposed to the warmth of a fire, so far from being 
restored, it would almost inevitably die ; and the only 
method of treatment which will succeed in restoring 
its vitality, is to rub the part with snow, which process 
combines the benefit of friction with a very gradual 
increase of warmth. It is evident from this fact, how 
much more injurious cold is to a warm-blooded animal, 
when its influence is too powerful U> be resisted by it, 
than it is to the cold-blooded tribes, such as frogs, 
lizards, caterpillars, kc, which maybe frozen into lumps 
of ice, and thawed again, many times, without loss of life. 

When the whole body of a warm-blooded animal is 
thus chilled through, no recovery can take place. 
But such an occurrence can only happen when, from 
any cause, the internal heat-producing power is insuf- 
ficient to bear up against the external cold. This may 
come to pass either through the deficiency of the former, 
or the intensity of the latter; or from both causes 
combined. Thus, as will be shown hereafter, an 
imperfect supply of proper food (which is the fuel of 
the heat-producing apparatus) will cause the temperaturo 
of the body to sink under the influence of a degree of 
cold, which a well-fed man will bear with complete 
impunity; whilst, on the other hand, no internal 
power can produce heat enough to protect the 
body from the effects of cold of extraordinary 
severity, unless it be aided by exercise and by clothing 
well adapted to keep in the warmth. We find a great 
variety m the constitutions of different animals, in 
regard to the amount of heat which they aro capable 
of generating, and the degree of cold which they are 
thus enabled to resist. Thus the Tigers, the Monkeys, 
and the F^rrots of tropical climates cannot enduro the 
ordinary cold of our winter, and artificial heat is needed 
to keep them sJive in this climate. On the other hand, 
the Bein-deer, the Polar-bear, and numerous Birds, have 
a heat^producing apparatus, sufficiently powerful to 
enable them to bear the cold of even an Arctic winter; 
and they would not thrive in a warmer atmosphere. 
There is probably no animal whose constitution can so 
well adapt itself to extremea of temperaturo, as Man; 
and this even independently of the artificial assistance 
which his intellect enables him to procuro. For although 
we find our comfort to depend in great degree upon the 
elothing which we put on as a substitute for the thick 
fhrof the bear, or the coating of blubber in the skin of 
the whale (which aro providona for keeping in the heat 
that ia produced in the body), yet habit seems in great 
degree to render this assistance nnneoeaaary; for we 
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learn from the claBsical historianB that the people of our 
own nation and of others were in the habit of going 
almost naked in winter as in summer ; and this at a 
time when the climate was much more severe than it is 
at present. Still it cannot be doubted that, even in the 
most Tigorous state of the human constitution, such 
artificial means as aid the internal heat-producing 

{>ower to resist the influence of extreme cold, exert a 
avourable influence on the health, and promote lon- 
gevity ; whilst the want of them is a frequent source of 
disease and death, especially when accompanied by 
deficiency of food. 

It is of the greatest importance to bear in mind, that 
the heat-producing power is not possessed by infants 
and young children, in a degree sufllcient to render them 
independent of external warmth. This is true of the 
voung of most warm-blooded animals. In the beautiful 
instinct which leads the parent to impart to her offspring 
the warmth of her own body, and which causes the 
young to nestle together under her breast, we see the 
provision by which the Creator has made up for this 
deficiency ; and it is easy to show by experiment, that 
if it were not for this source of warmth external to 
themselves, the young of most birds and mammals 
would be unable to sustain life in an atmosphere much 
cooler than their own bodies. True it is that there are 
some species, whose young seem from the first independ- 
ent of parental warmth, being able to run about and 
pick up food for themselves almost as soon as they come 
into the world ; but even these, if exposed to the chilling 
influence of a cold atmosphere, are found to have much 
less power of resisting it than that possessed by adults, 
and part with their warmth from hour to hour, until 
their bodies are cooled down to a point at which life can 
no longer be sustained. It is in Sirds that are hatched 
without feathers or even down, and in Mammals that 
are bom blind and feeble, that we find the least power 
of producing heat, and the most careful provisions for 
imparting it to them. Every one must have observed 
the tender care of the Cat for her helpless oflspring, as 
manifested in her selection of an appropriate spot for a 
warm nursery, and in the constancy with which, during 
the early period of their lives, she devotes herself to 
them, abandoning her usual haunts, and depriving 
herself of her accustomed pleasures. And although 
kittena and puppies^ and the young of carnivorous 
animals in general, require more of this assistance than 
the young of most other Mammals, being brought into 
the world in a less advanced condition ; yet there can 
be no doubt that the Human infant is relatively less 
advanced even than they are, and not only reouires 
more of this kind of aid from its parent, but needs the 
continuance of this aid for a much longer period. 

It is a fact never to be lost sight of, that the develop- 
ment of Man is slower, in proportion to the whole 
duration of his life, than that of any other animal ; and 
ike power of producing beat is closely connected with 
the general bodily vigour. Now, although the infant 
of a year old may be able to proiduce heat enough to 
maintain the standard warmth of the body, when it is 
well clothed, and the atmosphere around it is warm, it 
eannot resist the depressing influence of even a moderate 
degree of cold ; and although the power of resisting cold 

Sadually increases during childfhood, yet it is long 
lore it is fully attained. It is a very common idea, 
that children may be " hardened " to bear cold, by ex- 
posing them with insufficient dothing to its influence; 
but this should be done with extreme caution. We have, 
in the comparative tables of the number of deaths which 
occur at different ages in the several months of the year, 
a fearful proof of the influence of cold in destroying 
infant life* If we take 100 as the average mortality of 
each month throughout the entire year, we find that, 
in Belgium, the number of infaats during the first 
month, which die i^ January, is IS 9, whilst the number 



dying in July is only 78 ; that is, the winter mortality 
is nearly doiMe the summer.' 

The direct and powerful influence of external cold in 
shortening the lives of infanta exposed to it, is farther 
shown in a most significant manner by the tables which 
were some years ago constructed by MM. Milne, 
Edwards and Villermg, of the relative mortality of 
infants at difl^eront seasons and in different diatricts of 
France. It is (or was) the custom of that country to 
convey infants, a few hours after their birth, to the 
office of the mayor of the district in which they wero 
born, in order that the birth may be registered, and tlie 
child become possessed of its civil rights. It appeared 
from these tables, not merely that the proportioii. of 
deaths within a short time after birth was much greater 
in winter than in summer, but that it waa nueh 
greater in the northern and colder departmenta than in 
the southern and warmer ; and forther, that tha infant 
mortality was much greater in those country diatricta in 
which the population was scattered over a large snr£Me, 
so that the children had usually to be carried for a ooo- 
siderable distance to the office of the mayor, than in 
those in which the principal part of it was cluatered 
round that centre, wheroby the exposure of the infanta 
to the chilling influence of cold air waa shortened. In 
the Foundling Hospitals of the Continent^ which receive 
newly-born children left in a baaket at their gates, the 
mortality is enormous during the winter months ; a laiige 
proportion of the infants who have suffered from this 
exposure being carried off in a few hours afterwards, by 
a disease which is rarely seen in this country, and which 
may be attributed to the chilling influence of the 
atmosphere upon the bodies of these poor litUe crea- 
tures, who are thus deserted by their natural protectors 
at the time when they most need the genial warmth of 
the maternal bosom. 

The inequality between the winter and summer mor- 
tality diminishes with the advance of age ; so that for 
infiuits of between twelve and eighteen months old, the 
proportion of deaths in January is 128 for 76 in July ; 
and for children of between two and three years old, 
the proportion is 122 in January for 82 in July. It ia 
not only, however, in producing disease which mi^ 
immediately terminate in death, that the influence of 
external cold is exerted at this period of life ; for there 
can be no doubt that Uie foundation of many of the 
maladies of later life is then laid, through inattention 
to the teachings of nature and experience in rc^^ard to 
the maintenance of the requiisite warmth during in- 
fancy and childhood. One extremely common error is 
the undue exposure of the limbs of children to the air ; 
not merely during the summer, when the contact of the 
atmosphere with the skin is beneficial, but during the 
colder seasons, when it is positively ix^urions. Upon 
what principle the arms and legs of the adult are care- 
fully encased in warm garments, whilst those of the 
child (who has much less power of producing heat 
within himself) are left bare to be chilled by the frosty 
atmosphere of winter and the bleak winds of the early 
spring; it seems impossible to guess. But such has 
been the general practice in this country, especially in 
the higher classes, who ought to be better informed ; 
and we have been accustomed to see children exposed 
to a keen, biting air, with their little limbs not half 
eovered, their skins blue, and their features pinched, 
suggesting to our minds the most painful ideas of the 
condition of their internal organs — the lungs, the brain, 
and the bowels— to which the blood that is stagnated 
outwardly mast be driven in increased amount, and 
with undue force, so as to produce a serious risk of 
violent inflammation. The habitoal exposure of the 
neck and upper part of the cbee^ is, doubtless, a most 
frequent source of disease in children -, a large propor- 

(1) Quet«let, Eeaai de I'liyuque Sodak, toBi.i p. Id7. 
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iioa of tbedeftthft doriog the early yeun of life being due 
U) inflammation of the lungs. And there can l>e little 
qoeitioa that the greater mortality fr(Hn conBumption 
aoiongBt females thaui amongst males, in spite of variuun 
other causes which act more powerfully on the latter. Ik 
partly aUrihatAble to the continuance of this ULposurc 
through the whole of the early period of lile. 

Hot whilst we nige the importance of keeping up the 
uoiiorm warmth of the body during infancy and child- 
buo<), by a dne supply of external heat, and by retaining 
what is producea within the body by means ot ample 
clothing, we would not desire that pareutH hhould run 
into the opposite extreme of keeping their children in 
overheated rooms, or loading ihem with too many 
clothes; a habit which has a decidedly weakeniu;^ oil'ect. 
What is needed ia merely to keep up the temperature 
of the body to its proper Htaudard ; and everything 
beyond thia ia not only superfluous, but iiyurious. And 
we woald have it borne in mind, that exposure to a 
bracing air ia only hurtful when it chills the body or 
limbs ;and that there is usually nothing more invigorating 
to the eonstitotion of childhood, a.H well as to that ot the 
sdalt, so long as, by warm clothing and by active ezer- 
cLse, the heat of the system can be duly kept up. 

The degree in which the adult, at the period of 
greatest vigour, (namely, from tweutylive to thirtv 
^ctn of age) can resist the influence of cxtermil cold, 
i« obvious fk'om the comparatively trifling dificreucc 
between the winter and summer mortality ; the number 
of deaths at that period of life being only 105 in 
Jwuary to 91 in July. £ven this ditl'creuce would 
doubtless be greatly dimiuii>hcd, were an adequate 
supply of food, clothing, and fuel within reach of every 
one. With the advance of age, however, the internal heat- 
produciug power again diminishes ; the temperature of 
the body becomes more and more dependent upon 
external warmth; and more artiflcial a.sl>i^tunce ix 
aeedcd to keep it up to its proper standard. Old people 
ectmplain thAt *' their blood is chill;*' they love lu baiik 
in the sun during the summer, and to Kit by the fire- 
side in winter; and they suffer utodt severely from pro- 
loDged exposure to cold. The fatal retiultH of its influ- 
eoee upon them become evident, when we contrast the 
sinter and sammer mortality as the period of " second 
childhood " approaches. Between the age> of fifty and 
itxty five yean, the number of deaths in January is 130 
to 77 in July, — a difl'erunce nearly as great as in the 
fimt month of infancy ; and alter the age of ninety, 
the proportion is 158 in January to 64 in July, or 24 in 
winter, to 1 in summer. Every one who glances over 
the records of death in our newnpapcrs must have been 
•Unck with the large mortality among;it perbons ad- 
vanced ia life, which even a week of very severe weather 
will induce; of the in/ant mortality from the same 
cause, a veiy amaU part is thus brought l)efore the 
peblieeye; but the facta which have l>een now adduced 
will show its terrible extent, and will, it is hoped, call 
attention to the means of preventing it 



TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 

BT BDWABD TOUL. 

' ExALTU) rank -exalted rank ;** 

The world grows f ick of nuch a bubble ; — 
Give him a spade to turf a b;ink, 
And just one shilling for his trouble. 

Set him to strip, set him to-toil ; 

And if he labour, as he mi^ht do't, 
We'll then acknowledge— on the soil 

There Uvea no man has better right to't 

Bat if be sham, and skulk, and phirk. 
And use black-letter lordly fudges. 

Tell kirn that man mu»t live by work. 
And wa were not ordained his drudges. 



rKGASrS AND THE rOST-lICI^SES. 
A Dialogue, 



BT BANS CHKISTIAK AM>En&F.N. 
Tratulatcd bjf Mary Hoiciti, 

People have written descriptions of journeys in many 
ways; yet, I think, never in dialtguc. 

On the 24th ot February, 1841, a travelling carripge 
wi(h a deal of Inggaj^c drove out ol Witiut. through tne 
Porta San Owvatifd,(\Tu\\u by t>\o coniiiion pobt hoiKCh; 
to these was, however, l.arnc!s<s<.d a thiid,M hicij ran bdore 
the others, a creature lull of tire and mettle it was I'cgar 
suH himself^ and there was nothing extraordinary in his 
having allowed himhclf to be thus haruehhcd, b. cause 
inside the carrijigc there sate two poets ai:d aUo a singer 
of great intellect, full of t^atiMuction and youthful cn- 
jo^-ment, for he was just come out of a monastery, and 
was on his way to ^^aples to btudy thorough-bass. In 
Alhano he had exchanged the die>s of the monk for a 
regular handsomely cut buit ol black, and he might have 
been taken for a poet. Besides these three, there was a 
lady, who was an enthujsiast for pott« and poetry-, but 
coold not sit with her back to the horbcs. It was. a^i any- 
body may see, a very respectable party for Ptgasus to 
draw. They took the road to Naples: we will now 
listen to the dialogue. 

riBST nAT*B JODBNET. 

Pefffurttjf.—Tha road to Albano runs along claKsic 
ground ; by the side of aqueduct>». miles long, which are 
decorated like the vestibule of a castle, and by graves 
overgrown by irushwood. A capuchin monk, with his 
begging-sack on his back, is the only person whom we 
have yet met. Now we are ai)proaching the tomb ot 
Ascanius. It towers upward with a gigantic colos^'US of 
masonry, overgrown with grass and l»u>hes. Sing of all 
this, yon poets inside there ! sing of the Roman Cam- 
pagna ! 

The Po«< /ior/?e*.— Take care, and pull your share, yon 
fellow I What is the meaning of all those leaps 1 Now 
we are going up hill. In Albano we shall stop two 
whole hours : they have good oats there, and a roomy 
stable. Ah ! we have a long way to go before we can 
rest to-night. 

Pega«uH. - Now we are in Albano. There is a housj 
which we shall pass close by, in the street ; it is low, 
only two stories high, and very small. The door opens 
i at this moment, a man in a hunter s drcs« comes forth ; 
I he has pale cheeks and intensely black eyes ; it is l>on 
Miguel, the ex king of Portugal. Anybody could 
make a j>ocm about that. Listen, you two poeis there 
in the carriage ? But no, they don't hear I One of them 
is making himself agreeable to the lady, and the other 
is busying his thoughts about a tragedy. 

The PottihorAes. — Now we have been fed; let us get 
ready to set out. It is a long stage up-hill and down. 
D( n t stop looking at that »tone, it is the grave of the 
Horatii— but it is an old story. Now, go along 1 

Pega*u». — Wluit splendid trees ! What luxuriant ever- 
greens 1 The road lies deep between the rocks ; the 
water comea splashing down, and high up above on the 
mountains, between the tops of the trees, stands the 
magnificent dome of the church, as if in heaven. The 
bells BOun<l. There stands a "ross by the road-side; 
handsome gtrla are walking along, they bend before the 
cross and repeat their prayers on their rotary. We are 
approaching Uenxano. The two pen ts alight from the 
carriage; they are going to ^oo the Nenii lake, which 
was once the eruter of a voictno. Yes, tliat is a much 
older story even than the Horatii. I^et us canter whilst 
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the poete get into an enthusiasm ! They can catoh ua 
in Yelletri. Let us have a gallop. 

The PoU-horses.-^WhAt is come to the first hone 1 he 
is like a nuMd thing ! He can neither stand nor go ! 
And yet one would think he was old enough to have 
learned both. 

Pegasus, — Deep below us lie the green marshes oyer- 
grown with grass, and the rocky island of Circe in the 
sea. We are now in Cistema, the little city where the 
Apostle Paul was met by his friends at Rome, when he 
was on his way to that city. Sing about it, you poeta I 
The evening is beautiful ; the stars twinkle. There is 
a girl lovely enough for sculpture, in the public-house at 
Cistema; look at her, yon poets ! And sing about the 
fire-lily of the marshes I 



8SC0MJ> day's JOURRET.' 



Tlie Post-horses. — Now do go a little eautiodslyl not 
galloping in that way ! There is a carriage driving 
before us, which we are not to pass on the road. Did 
not you yourself hear that there are German ladies in 
that carriage, who have no gentlemen with them, and 
they have, therefore, besought us that they may travel 
in company with us because they are afraid of banditti 1 
It is not safe here ! A year and a day ago we heard the 
balls hissing past us at this spot. 

Pegasus. — The rain falls in torrents ! Everything 
around us stands in water. The huts of reeds seem as 
if they were about to swim away from the green inun- 
dated island. Let us tear away I The road is even. 
There lies a splendid monastery, but the monks are all 
gone ; the fogs of the marshes have driven them ; the 
walls and marble pillars of the monastery are covered 
with green mould ; the grass grows between the stones 
of the pavement ; the bats fly round about the cupola. 
Wo dash through the open cloister gates, right into the 
church, and there pull up ! You should see how the 
lady we are drawing is horrified into a marble statue ! 
You should hear our chapel-master singing here t his 
voice is beautiful ; he sings hymns on account of his 
preservation, and the two poets will tell the whole 
World of their life-emperilled adventures in the Pontine 
Marshes. 

The Post-horses. — Take care you don*t get a taste of 
the lash ! Do keep the middle of the road ! We shall 
soon be in Tcrracina, where wc shall rest ; and on the 
frontiers we shall rest ; and at the Custom-house we shall 
rest. That is the best thing in the whole journey. 

Pegasus. — The sunlight falls on the yellow-red clifls; 
the marshes lie behind us. Three tall palm trees stand 
close by the road ; we are in Terracina. What is become 
of our company 1 One of them ascends the rocks between 
tall cactuses ; on each side are gardens full of lemon and 
orange trees, every branch of which bends under the 
load of yellow, glittering fruit. He climbs the ruins of 
Theodoricksburg ; from there he looks over the marshes 
to the north, and his heart tings — 

My wife, 
My lovely, fragrant rose ! 
And thou, my child, mv joy, my life, 
My rU that makes earth dear to me, 
^-Thott bnd upon my rose ! 

But the other poet sits down below by the sea : yes, out 
there by the sea upon a huge mass of rock. He wet« 
his lips with salt water, and says with exultation, " Thou 
heaving, wind-lulled sea 1 Thou embracest, like me, 
the whole world ; she is thy bride ; she is thy nurse. 
Thou singcst of her in the storm ! In thy repose thou 
drcamest of heaven ! Thou bright, transparent sea ! *' 

The Post-horses. — Of a truth those were capital oats 
we had in Terracina. It was a good road there also; 
and we stopped such a charming long time in Fondi. 
See 1 now again it goes up-hilL Of what good are the 



hills 1 Fixat up and then down amin I A fine pleiMie 
that is I , 

Pe^oMw.— The weeping willows tremlile In ilie irind. 
How like a snake the road wlnda along the hill-fiide, by 
ruinoua moonds and olive woods, all illumined by the 
red evening snnlight. A picturesque little iowa Iks 
below us, and the peeeants, full of life, are ihiwiguig 
the road. There is poetry in these hills ) Come hiiher, 
thou who canst sing of it 1 Place thyself upon my baek! 
My poets in the carriage there sit and are qnite laay. 
We career onward in this still starlight nighty past 
Cyclopean masses of brickwork^ where ivy hangs like 
a garment over caves where Iniks a bandit-^onwirds, 
past the confiised mass of groves where Cioero fell by the 
dagger of an assassin. Between hedges of laurel and 
glittering lemon trees we i^proach his villa : to-niglit 
we shall dream in Mola di Gaeta. 

The Post-horses.—Thai has been a cursed bit of read ! 
How we will eat» how we will drink, if the oata are but 
good 1 We will hope they may have fresh water theve, 
and that we may each find an empty stall I 

THian j>ax'b jouBHsr. 

Pegatus, — Beneath the foliage roof of the orange trees 
sat the beautiful lady, and one of the poets read aload 
to her Italian poetry ; glorious, melodious poetry ! Tlie 
chapel-master leaned against the tall lemon tree, and 
listened and looked at the same time between the tall 
cypresses out upon ihe sea, where the sunshine caught 
the white saiU of the ships. The other poet ran about 
in the fields, gathei-ed red anemones, wove garlands, 
plucked first one and then another glowing orange ; and 
they leaped, like golden apples, into the clear air. There 
was holiday in his heart ; there was song upon his lips ! 
He felt, '* I am once more in Italy f " 

The horses stood in the stable, each with his head in 
the manger ; they also were well ofl^. But where I stood, 
I, Pegasus, there was a door in the wall, and the doorwas 
open. I stretched out my head, and saw above the tops 
of the lemon trees and the dsjck cypresses, the white 
town upon the isthmus in the sea ; and I neighed so, 
that I fancy the poets recognised my voice. 

The Post-horses. — ^Now we are going on again to Sancta 
Agatha 1 There provender is cxcellenl Then again 
on to Capua, where there is the strong fortress and the 
bad water; but then the journey is soon at an end. 

Pegasus. — How blue the mountains are, though I How 
blue the sea is, and the eky, also, has its beaming bine ; 
it is three shades of one colour ! It is love expressed in 
three languages. See, how bright the stars are I See, 
how the city before us is spangled with lights ! It is 
Naples, the beautiful city, the gay city, Naples I Naplea! 

And we were in Naples. 



A NEW HYPOTHESIS OP HUMAN DESTINY. 

BT WILLIAM BRinOES. 

It is my desire to avoid, as far as possible, any ap- 
pearance of dogmatism in the view I am about to submit 
relative to the grand design and object of universal 
human stoxy. I present a Htpotuesis, reconciliatoiy of 
the grand difficulties of history and revelation. The 
great epochs in actual history coincide with the sym- 
bolical epochs of apocalyptic history ; and, duly 
analyzed, nothing can be more strikingly or more 
poetically true than the prophetic arrangement of 
events in the '' lofty tragedy" (to use Hilton's expres- 
aioD^ of the Apocalypse of St. John. 

Tne two great symbolic ideas of this apocalypse 
are those of the Taikitt and of the Sabbaxh. Hypo- 
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UeticiUy, there are in the echeme of neceflaity or 
ProTid«iiee THsn grind periods : the period of the 
FxfBMM, or nntitfal xeligion — ^nature worship ; extending 
orer tvo millenniums^ from Adsm, the first fiither 
of men, to Noeh, the second fiither of men, and to the 
birth of Abraham, the father of Judaism. Second : 
tiM period of the Woed, or rercaled religion, incarnated 
at last in the person of the Saviour; extending over 
the third and fourth millenniums, from Abnham, 
thfooi^ Hoees, David, and Blias, to the birth of Christ 
and Christianity. Third, the period of the Spikit; of 
reoondHng reason and light ; of the growth and de- 
velopment of the Christian spirit, through the stages 
of Popery, Chivalry, Feudalism, Protestantism, Con- 
troveny, a^ the nem; extending over the fifth and 
sixth millenninms, from the birUi of Christ to the 
consummation of real Christianity and self-sacrificing 
religion, whidi must, by the aid of the Pieu and the 
Word, Boceeed the present era of intellectual and moral 
chaoa. Whether or not this period shall also have its 
ineamate representative, or Pasaclbtb, in the fulness 
of time, is a question too large to be entered upon at 
this ata^ of our investigation. So fiir, the doctrine of 
a hiatorieal Trinity of three double millenniums. 

Again, as regards the doctrine of a millennial Sab- 
bath. The historical Trinity embraces, as above, six 
days, or ages, of labour, and energy, and development, 
repieeented, or at least initiated^ respectively by Asam, 
Noah, AnaABAx, Elijah, Jesus, and Willluc fHx 
CoxQvxioa ; the sixth day is now near a close, and we 
are on the eve of the seventh, or Sabbath millennium. 

Without going into any preliminary detail of the 
subsidiary types and symbols of the Apocalypse, I pro- 
oeed now to recapitulate the great leading events of 
the six millenniums, dovetailing therewith the various 
apoealyptte ^mbols, as by a combination of analytical 
and synthetical deduction, they appear to me simply 
and nalnxally to adjust themselves in the grand plan 
of wovidential history. 

[For the convenience of the reader, the names of the 
prophetic symbols are printed in small capitals ; but to 
avoid, in the meantime, complexity and cumbrous 
refeienee, the carious student is left to trace for himself 
the variooa ^pea in St. John's arrangement.] 

I. 

Ammo In the age of the Lxojr, or of youthftil 
Ifumdi strength, courage, and energy, there is 
1-883 openMl the Fxm Seal of the book of human 
destiny, and the Whitv Hoesi with the 
Woao of Truth goeth forth, conquering and 
to conquer. Adbm is tempted and falls; 
the two great families of Cain and Seth 
divide tlw early world; and during the 
888666 sounding of the Fntsr Tioxpbt, or mid- 
third of the millennium, the first religious 
IbrmaliUes are established, and temples are 
erected for the worship of the God and 
Father of nature. Ambition and dissension 
succeed the ages of truth and simplicity, the 
666-1000 FiBST YxAL of wrath is poured out, and evils, 
of which we have no specific account, begin 
to overwhelm the children of humanity.— 
Bev. vi. 1,3; viii, 6, 7 ; xv. 1,5, 8 ; xvi. 1, 2. 

IL 

1601-1898 The age of the Sma, or of agricultural 
pfogrea e and colonization, succeeds the age 
of the LioH ; and the Sccom) Seal is opened 
In the days of Koah and of his sons, destined 
to people the remotest regions, and to found 
the great esriy monarchies of Asia and Africa. 

188^1666 The 8eoo«i> Teohpxt is sounded ; with 
population proeeeds the spirit of aggrandise- 



ment and selfish competition ; and destmc- 
tion and blood are borne along upon the 
Kbo Hobse of war. Our remote progenitors 
are overwhelmed by the destroying, yet 
creative, energy. A new race obtains a new 
field, and a new opportunity. Again am- 
bition abuses Qod, and overleaps its own 
legitimate objecto. The Sbcohd Vial is 1666-2000 
poured out ; and the curse of a various lan- 
guage is laid upon the dispersed and Bcat- 
terel nations. — Bev. vi. 8, 4 ; viii. 8, 9 ; 
xvi. 8. 

III. 

In the beginning of the third millennium, 2001-2888 
or second of the three great periods, the Tried 
Seal is opened, and while Famine upon the 
Black Hobse appears upon the earth, the 
promise of the Word is made to the Father 
of the selected nation *. the promise of a 
period of rest and of happiness by the 
agency of his remote posterity. A new 
typical religion is developed during the 
sounding of the Tbied Teuxpst ; and Moses, 2388-2666 
the Stae which was seen to fail upon the 
earth, enunciates a new, and profound, and 
practical religions philosophy in this the age 
of the Mak, or of gradual enlightenment, 
and of the ripening of moral power and 
human intellect. Almost contemporaneously 
with this intellectual conquest of Moues, are 
exhibited the great physical triumphs of Se- 
sostris ; Job's conquest of self, and that hero's 
practical typification of the great future self- 
sacrifice. The Thibd Yial is poured out in 2666-3000 
the times of the oppression of Israel, and of 
the contests of the classical heroes, after- 
wards sung by Homer and Virgil ; and the 
millennium concludes with the foundation 
by David of the renowned temple of Jeru- 
salem. — Bev. vi. 5, 6 ; viii. 10, 11 ; xvi. 4, 7. 



IV. 

The FouETH Seal is opened, and the new 8001-8888 
age is that of the Eagle, or of a new, and 
soaring, and ambitious philosophy ; of poetry 
and prophecy ; the age, too, of a grand 
transition, when Death goes forth upon the 
Pale Hobse, and the death of formalism is 
proclaimed in the advent of Christianity. 
The Foueth Txdxpet is sounded during .8888-8666 
the announcement by the philosophers of 
Greece, and China, and Egj'pt, of great 
doctrines, facilitating the reception of a still 
sterner morality. Alexander and Ciesar 
pass like meteors, and in the Augustan 
period of power and luxury and refinement, 
that " one greater man" is announced. The 
FouBTB Yial has now been poured out upon 36664000 
the scene of human fate and transition. — > 
Bev. vl. 7,8; viii. 18, 18; xvi. 8,9. 



V. 

The Fifth Seal is opened. The Sor or ^^^f^ , 
Mae appears as It were in the midst of the Domini 
Sevbe Caedlesticks; viz. at the end of/our 1-888 
millenniums, three being still to come. 
Jerusalem rqects Him, and soon is herself 
r^ected and cast down, and the instruments 
of the Divine immolation are scattered over 
the face of the earlh. The Fivth Tbumpkt 888-666 t 
sounds, and Apollton avp his Locusts, with 
fire and swoid, proceed from Mecca, and 
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establish an Epicurean Cliriatianity, not 
altogether unprolific of social good. Chris- 
tianity, meanwhile, during the sounding of 
the Fifth Trumpet, the mid third of the 
first Christian millennium, from the year 333 
to the myalical 666, becomes a great engine 
of state in the hands of the emperors and 
the popes ; and the First or thk Two Bxasts 
is invested with the power of an unprece- 
dented religious tyranny. The Draoon, or 
abuse of nature worship, has been wounded, 
and his power is transferred to the first 
beast, or first representative of the letter of 
Christianity. From this great epoch of 666, 
during which tbb Abominatiom of Pssola- 
TioN was established in Christendom, — the 
abomination of hypocrisy, and priestly state- 
craft,— are to be counted those prpphetic 
numbers of Daniel, as well as of John. 
Thus, "Blessed is he that waiteth, and 
Cometh to the end " of the greatest of these 
(Daniel xiL 11, 12), the 1335 years; namely, 
to the year 6001, the first year of the seventh 
thousand, or millennium of the Sablialh. 
666-1000 The Fifth Vial is poured out upon the seat 
of the first beast, and Home, in the height of 
her pride, is preparing her own downfall ; 
and the kingdoms of Europe, which shall 
succeed her in power and domination, are 
rapidly advancing to maturity. — Rev. vi. 
9, 11 ; ix. 1—12; xiL; xiii 1—10, 18; xvL 
10, 11. 

VI. 

1001-1838 The Sixth Seal is opened. Feudalism 
and chivalry, the military types of moral 
duty, obligation, honour, and mutual de- 
pendence, are nominally predominant. The 
f'ouR^ Anqxls prepare to sound, and Wycliffe 
and his poot coa(\jutors in England and 
Italy, smooth the way to the great Lutheran 

1383-1666 Heformation. The Sixth Trumpet sounds; 
Mammon and the Inquisition preside over 
Christianity. But the Four Avoels are 
now heard — the Reformers of the Church 
proclaim the downfall of mock Christianity. 
The Press — the second Saviour — utters its 
many voices; the Anoel which appears with 

OHB FOOT ox the SEA AND ONE FOOT OK 

TBB EARTH. The FiRST BxAST Is wounded ; 
but alas ! its conqueror and successor is 
gradually, by the force of Mammon power, 
transformed into the likeness of a Seconi) 
Beast, with the voice of a dragon, though 
with the form of a lamb, worshipping the 
image of the first beast, whom it has 
wounded and condemned. For the Pro- 
testant Church must now protest against 
herself, lest a worse thing befal her. We 
lire in the days of the pouring out of the 
1666-2000 Sixth Yial — the period of a moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious transition, even more 
stupendous and momentous than that which 
preceded the establishment of Christianity. 
Faith and reason are now at war, and the 
hour Cometh when they must be reoonciled. 
Three Aeqels fight against Three Alngels : 
against Ignorance; against Self- idolatry; 
against a pseudo-Protestantism. The Two 
WiTHBSSis, of nature and of revelation, 
attest a plan and a destiny ; a second un- 
fathomable change is about to be made 
manifest. Qenius — the mind of Bacon, and 
Shakspere, and Byron, and Voltaire, and 
Ck)ethe — ^has moulded the upper surface of 



society ; the infloenoe of modern eonqn^ron 
and innovators — of Cromwell, and Mirabeau, 
and Mapoleon — is not unfelt; the fall of 
the Stuarts and of the Bourbons is a deeply* 
impressed warning : the spirit of co-opera- 
tion for good and for evil is becoming, fear- 
fully paramount; the deadly economy of 
Malthus and of the aoribes is tast seeking to 
hide itself, ashamed of the light ; soeiely is 
being shaken to its yery foundation, and 
even kings and ministers shall awake when 
the voice is heard in the moral wilderness 
once more proclaiming — ''Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord T— Rev vi. J 2, 17; vii. 
ix. 18—21 ; xvii. ; xiii. 11—17; x. 1—11 
xvi. 12,16; ii 1—15; xiv. ; xvii. 16,18 
xiv. 14, 20 ; xviii. ; xix. ; xx. 1—8. 



KING GIN." 

BT EDWARD TOOL. 
I. 

A PALACE, and a king within ; — * 

Hail, potent monarch ! Hail, Ring Oin ! 

Open stands, his palace door ; 
Ready access have the poor ; ' 
He is praised, through all the town. 
By torn coat, and ragged gown ; 
Weazen face, and shrivelled limb. 
Each can hob and nob with him ; 
He extends a cordial hand 
To the meanest in the land. 

Sad heart in sinking bosom, — 

Beauty blighted in thy blossom, — 

Poverty, with thy gaunt stride. 

And Theft running by thy side, — 

Ignorance, untaught by any, — 

Hunger, with thy only penny,— 

Come, in any garments suited, — 

Come, though you should come barefooted,— 

Come in squalor, — come in sin, — 

Doors are open ; — enter in. 

Come from the heat ; come from the cold ; 
Young men, come ; and come, the old ; 
Br'.ng your wives, in all their ehaims ; 
Bring the babe that's held in arms ; 
Bring your sisters ; bring your brothers ; 
Bring your fathers ; bring your mothers ; 
Bring your daughter in her beauty ; 
Bring the son you've reared to duty ; 
Bring your friend ; and bring your neighboor ; 
Bring the workman from his labour ; 
Bring the stranger from the street ; 
Bring the veiy next you meet. 

n. 

A palace, and a crowd within : — 
Wilt hob and nob with this King Gin ? 

Soh— you see He i» a King — 

For he does the royal thing : — 

He maintains his regal station, 

By the process of taxation. 

Who this palace enters in, 

May learn this lesson from King Gin : — 

Kings are not ashamed to tax 

Shoeless feet and shirtless backs. 
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There, the artiian in tatien 

Stands beside his well-dressed betters, — 

But he wore, in former year», 

Coat and hat as good as theirs ; 

Ere three summers, they will be 

Habited as ill as he— 

Sunk as deep in misery. 

Yonder is a desperate woman, — 

Hardly can you call her human ; 

Once she was a maiden fair, 

And she had rich golden hair ; 

Once her mother rocked her sweetly ;«- 

Now, she's lost, ay, lost completely. 

The Mafrdalen asks for the poisonous drop, 

Madly pledging her only hope ; 

She had yet a stake — but the taste of gin 

Deepens disg^race, and strengthens sin; 

The Drand on her brow will be deepened to-morrow ; 

She will know less shame, and will feel less sorrow ; 

Sbe will fall— Oh. God, how deep ! 

Ere they thrust her aside to her harlot sleep. 

Frenzy, with the staring hair, 

Stands at the elbow of Despair, 

And a step behind is Care. 

Boys approach, and girls and children — 
O, their presence is bewildering — 
Boyp, that shonid be taught on stools. 
And the girls in daily schools, 
Dragging the streets and lanes together 
In the dry and sloppy weather. 
Pausing not, bnt plunging in. 
Like grown drunkards, to drink gin. 

Ah, she is not ten years old. 

But her fiice is rery bold ; 

She was bom a drunkard's daughter. 

And a father's hands have brought her 

To this haunt of Death and Sin ; — 
And she leads her inhnt brother ; 
And she curses like her mother; 

And she takes her glass of gin; 
God ! she bids the infant sip ; 
And the babe smiles with wet lip. 

A palace, and a King within ! 
On his throne behold King Gin ! 
Open stands his palace door ; — 
Beady access have the poor ; — 
But — alas, together dwell 
With him, Sin, and Death, and Hell. 
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Sixty Ytars Jlence. A Norel. By the Author of the 
** White Slave." 3 vols. London : T. C. Newby. 

THau art men, and wise men too, who Ihncy that they 
eaa disooTer, in the present state of things, unmistake- 
able aigsa of an onward and upward prog^ression ; who 
think that science, knowledge, and religion, are all 
working together, with the great chain of events, to 
produce an ultimate amount of general happiness and 
well being, of which, as yet, we only vaguely dream. 
Whether we mi^ expect that any full accomplishment 
of their hopes will be reached in sixty years, is hard to 
saj ; at all events it may reasonably be expected that, 
ia aizty yean, tha world wiU have advanced in better 



knowledge and endeavour, at least in the same ratio it 
has done within that time past. 

Steam, gas, and electricity, have done something for 
us within the last ten years, to say nothing ot the 
growing intelligence of the people, which is one of the 
most encouraging signs of the times. In half a cen- 
tury, prospectively, what may not steam and electricity, 
to say nothing of yet other mighty and undiscovered 
agents, eflect ; whilst the power of the people— a power 
based on true knowledge, on an improved state of 
morals, on temperance, sanatory reform, and a living 
conviction of the true greatness and worth of humanity, 
even in the meanest of its children — will give to the 
coming half century such a moral impetus and stability 
as no former time can furnish any example of. 

There is in these volumes a great deal of power, but 
with all this there certainly never was a more unsatis- 
factory work written. The plot Is uncertain and con- 
fused ; the characters, many of them strongly marked, 
are full of activity, without achieving anything to the 
readers satisfaction. The few characters which have 
a higher tone and promise about them, seem imperfect 
conceptions, and leave the reader in utter disappoint- 
ment. Every coming page fills him with the belief of 
some great purpose about to be revealed, but it never 
comes. At the same time, however, that he is startled, 
surprised, and often displeased, there is a strange fasci- 
nation about the work, which leads him on ; he cannot 
lay it down; he thinks that a writer with fo much 
natural power, and who has brought together such an 
array of agents and machinery, will assuredly repay 
him at last. But no I the breathless reader, in the 
end, is obliged to be satisfied with this reflection, that 
if the book be a true prophet ol the future, then, that 
bad as things are now, they are heavenly in comparison 
with what they will be sixty years hence, in the un- 
happy days of our great grandchildren; that tyran- 
nical and cruel as hereditary power may be now, it is 
nothing to the fierce iron rule of the golden king of 
those days, the echoing sound of whose approaching 
footsteps is now within our ears ; that strange as was 
the story of Mr. CroHs and his insect creation, it is 
nothing to what galvanism will do sixty years hence. 
The Egyptian plague of flies, frogs, and other vermin, 
will be mere jests, in comparison with the achieve- 
ments of one malicious old man, who will then pour out 
bis phial of cruelly-contagious and ever-multiplying 
atomic life into the water — and thenceforward all 
waters shall contain the ^certain, ineradicable seed of 
cureless disease. 

The history of all thti is fantastically horrible ; it 
haunts the mind like a nightmare; from the waters 
the earth becomes plagued with murrain, of which we 
have a faint idea in the present potato blight ; grass 
and com are infected, and from these it is conveyed to 
the beast of the field ; lastly from him to man : and 
the work ends by the coarse, vulgar, money-king of the 
world dying raging mad, the omnipotent murrain having 
attacked his brain : and this, the reader is left to be- 
lieve, is the beginning of the end of the world, he 
bfling but the first victim of a universal death. 

Of the political portion of the book, which is extremely 
clever, we say nothing, because that certainly is less 
original than the author's anticipated discoveries in 
science ; whether they be the infusion of the vital fluid 
from the finger ends, or the wholesale destruction of 
armies by the concentrated current of the electric fluid 
drawn from the clouds by the hand of one man, or the 
propagation of this loathsome murrain which is to 
destroy the world, and in describing which, as we said 
before, the author shows a master's hand. We have not 
space for extract, but we refer the reader to the last 
chapter of the second volume, after which he will not 
readily dislodge " the insect " from his imagination. 

So much for the late of the world, according to this 
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author, sixty years hence. The moral of this strange 
book is, that the znammon-worBhip of the present day 
may bring England, nay, even the whole world, to utter 
ruin. And so it might, perhaps, were it not that, with 
this mammon- worship, we have, in the great heart of 
the nation, a conservative, healthy current of moral life, 
which will circulate from the lesser to the greater 
streams till it permeates the whole of existence, like the 
atomic poison of which the author speaks ; but of this 
higher and divine influence he makes no mention, and 
this it vi which will be our safeguard and our salvation. 

The Labourer. A Monthly Magazine^ of Politics, 
Literature^ and Poetry, Edited by Fbarous O'Cof- 
HOR, Esq., and Ebnsst Johbs, Esq., Barristers-at-law. 
London: Northern Star Office, etc.; Manchester: 
Abel Hcywood. Nos. L and IL 

It is surely a sign, and an auspicious sign, of the times, 
that that portion of the Chartist body termed the phy- 
sical force Chartists, have issued a monthly magazine, 
not under the title of the FigJUer, but of the Labourer. 
The employment which they now give to their physical 
force is such as must meet with the approbation of all 
good men. It is in labour, in co-operation, and in the 
purchase of land. In an account of the movements of 
the National Association of United Trades, Mr. Robson 
laid down principles of popular action which might be 
adopted by any co-operative society ; namely : 1st. The 
necessity of imion; 2d. Union gives to sectional 
movemenU the necessary strength ; 3d. The inefficacy 
of useless strikes as a means of meeting the appliances 
at the disposal of the master class ; 4th. The necessity 
of the people taking their own affairs into their own 
hands ; 5th. The profit made by masters in consequence 
of the non-existence of co-operative action ; 6th. The 
striking difference between the old system, that sets men 
on strikes, and the new, which sets them on u^ori' ; 7th. 
Self-employment the only means of procuring a fair 
days wage for a fair day's work ; 8th. The value of 
exposing the state of their funds ; 9th. The necessity 
of employing those hands not required in the artificial 
labour marlcct in the aUtivaiion of the land for them- 
selves ; 1 0th. Reciprocity. 

Now, these are all sound doctrines, in true keeping 
with the spirit of the times ; and show that we are every 
day growing more alike in opinion, spite of our names 
and badges of party. 

The Magazine details the progress of the Land Asso- 
ciation of the body; traces the history of the Insur- 
rections of the People. Mr. Ernest Jones, whose poetic 
powers have drawn high commendation from high 
quarters of very opposite opinions, has a powerful 
ballad, opening the second number, called The Factory 
Town, and descriptive of the evils of the factonr system. 
There are also talcs of great merit, and particularly one, 
called The Romance of a People, the scene of which iis 
Poland, and which seems intended to embody the 
miseries and wrongs of that violated country. The 
Magazine, altogether, does great credit to its conductors; 
and, as an organ of the co-operative principle, and of 
the enlightenment of the people, we wish it every 
success. 



Plea to Power and Parliament for the Working 
Classes. By R. A. Slanet, Esq., late M.P. for 
Shrewsbury. London : Longman & Co. 

A VERT useful little compendium of the condition of 
the people, and of what is in progress, and also what 
ojght to be in progress, for amending it. It embraces 
the topics of the Factories and Mines; Education, and 
Health of Towns ; societies for insurance against illness, 
and want of work; injustice of combination laws; 
means of popular exercise and recreation — ^parks, and 



public walks, etc; policy of establiBhing a board of 
commission for watching over tho weUare of the people 
— that Government should not attempt to check, 
encourage, or regulate population, bat should afford 
protection, and real education to the working rltwrii, 
and they will regulate themselves. There is much 
wisdom here in a Uttle compass. 

Opium in China. By B. Moyfooxsar Maetiv. 

This is extracted from Mr. Martin's work, " China, 
Political, Conmiorcial, and Social." We only notice it 
here to wish that it may be widely read. It opens 
up that fearful system of guQt which we are pursuing in 
China, of guilt against Qod and man, and at the same 
time, of most stupid impolicy, dosing the poor Chinese 
with opium. Instead of 9lothing them — ^four hundred 
millions ! -with our manufactures. We shall, ere long, go 
at length into this matter, and make free use of thifl 
valuable pamphlet. 

Three Lectures on the Moral EUvaiion of the People, 
By Thomas Bboos. London: Brittun, Pateznoater 
Row. 

Whbn we see what a flood of moral and intelleciual 
intelligence is being now daily poured upon the public 
mind, we feel that there ought to be striking and bappj 
effects from it. In this pamphlet there is of itself a 
mass of sound information on the condition of the 
people, which could not have been brought together 
except by much reading, and more actual mingling with. 
the multitude. Tho perusal has made us rejoice that 
such men as Mr. Beggs find their proper placet in the 
social economy, and are thus able to do Qod's work on 
the earth while it is day with them. Mr. Bc^s, as 
the secretary of the Tempeiance Society, occupies a post 
for which he is evidently most thoroughly fitted and 
designed. We have read these lectures with a peculiar 
pleasure. Their morality is so sound, their feeling is 
so genuine, and their eloquence — the eloquence of a sad 
knowledge and a generous zeal — is so pure and pene- 
trating. Our space allows us to do little more than to 
recommend them to the public, which we do moat 
cordially ; yet we must not omit to indicate tlie great 
variety of matters with which they deal : temperance ; 
causes of pauperization, of physical deterioration ; 
education of and for the people ; health of towns, with 
the statistics of crime and population in them ; our 
moral responsibilities towards the people, etc. 

We admire the honest boldness with which Mr. Beggs 
probes the wounds of our social system, and takes to 
task our pseudo-philanthropy. The following paasage 
presenta a fearful picture, and calls sternly upon oar 
sense of duty : — 

" It strikes me dumb,** says Thomas Carlyle, '* to look over 
the long series of ftces that any full chnrch, ooazt-hoitse, or 
tavern meeting, or misoellany of men will show them. Some 
score or two years ago all these were little red pnlpy iafaatSy 
capable of being kneaded into any social fonn yon chose — yet 
yon now lee them JBxed and hardened into artizaiu, artiatay 
dergv, gently, learned sergeant, and unlearned dandies, and can 
and shall be nothing ebe henceforth." Tliia it not a new, bat a 
striking thought, enunciated by a mind deeply vened in the 
philosophy of society. Not ouly do we see a new gmeration 
springing n]^ from the plastic hand of nature, ready to reonve 
any impression tiiat circnmstaaoes or education m^ stamp npoa 
it, bat we find it transmitting atiil worse deterioiation to uat 
which has to succeed it— stamping physical as weU as mond 
degradation upon posterity in a downward ratio. Over vaat 
tracts of cottutry we scarcely find a trace of the ** homaa face 
divine ;" so worn in countenance, form, feature, expression, that 
we might doubt whether they were of the same species with the 
well organised and noble of the race. The lofty lineamenta of a 
better nature gradually fade away, until nothing is left bnt the 
attributes of the idiot or the fiend. Still there is the alaRoiiig 
thought, the overwhelming horror of whtc^ can never be e 
temiuated without a shudder, that they possess the awM fo\ 
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to perpehuite ii nee, eqiully stunted as theinselrea. In the 
micht of wretchedness, and gailt, and want, and disease, this 
learfnl power of rcprodnction remains to them, and scourges 
■odety for its itijwrw and neglect The spark of humanity ia 
almost extinct, lliey become a pauper-creating class. Our 
nseudo-eharity forbids them to die ; we provide for them the 
hospital and the poor-house— devise means by which their 
houseless and homeless lot may be rendered tolerable ; and thus 
new swarms of outcasts, new hordes of savages, throng our 
highways and threaten our safety ; vice becomes more and more 
loalhsome--deformity more fantastic, and fiends might mock 
at this frightful accompaniment to our boasted civilization. 
Thousands dying that one may riot, and hosts of men grovelling 
in sordid huts that one may squander wealth away in a palace. 

One of the principal causes of this fearful immorality will be 
found in the total want of physical comforts, the exposure to 
cold, hunger, and nakedness, amongst our labouring population, 
and the inoeasant competition with each other for the privilege 
to toil, and by that means earn the scantiest subsistence. Tliis 
state of wretchedness is produced in the first instance by the 
retention of laws which contravene the laws of Ood, r^trict 
the markets open to our industry bv prohibitory duties and 
Imposts, and augment the price of food by making it scarce. 

Ag»iii, he treats the monetroas oyer labonr in fiftctoriee 
md shope with the feeling of a man and a poet : — 

In a pamphlet published by Dr. Grindrod, the author of 
" Bacchus,** there is an amount of fact perfectly appaHinar: — 
Children almost leaving the mother*s breast to labour ; ana be- 
ginning at an early age their struggles for existence. And this in 
Christian England, who vaunts loudly her pre-eminence, and of 
beingforemost in civilization. This fearful immolation still goes 
on. Then again, our attention has been called to the late hours 
that our youth have to remain in shops, warehouses, and other 
establishments. This is the same thing in another fonn, and 
ean only be snbdned by the energy, boldness, and pcraeveninee, 
of the thoughtful part of the community — men i»ith heads to 
think, and liearts to feel and act. One half hour's thought on 
the subject, most convince any reasonable mind that the system 
is pernicious in a moral point of view. Training u]> a race of 
men, with blunted sensibilities, and stunted perceptions ; con« 
fined for long hours in shops, where there is the most impure 
air, with little or no exercise ; their very occupations wearisome 
•^and not only so, but highly prejudicial to tno proper cultiva> 
tion of the higher sentiments. It is a svstem of slavery of tlie 
most ihtal kind ; it forbids any strength of feeling — any de- 
velopment of masculine sentiment — and, in point of selection, 
is less enviable than the occupation of the man who breaks 
stones. Give me but a crust ; let roe have the opportunity of 
•oftening it in the brook, that dances amongst the flowers ; let 
me fed arouiid me the bracing air, and see above mo the open 
slnr ; then, conscious that the crust is earned by hard but honest 
inaustiy, I can rejoice to feel myself a man, with free thoughts, 
and unrestricted mind. Let me be this ; let me travel on in 
rags and ^verty, instead of being the cringing and foppish 
youth who is learning a trade, a slave to every capricious customer 
and thonghtless idler who makes shopping a business, and seems 
to have studied eveiy mode of annoyance. And yet tliis is the 
way in which many, nay, great part of our youth, are rising up: 
the mind never awakened to hig:her objects than the frivmities 
of dress, or the rounds of dissipation. The bod^ as wdl as 
mind enervated, yon see them thronging our public thorough- 
fares, indebted for their appearance to the arts of the man 
milliner : quite familiar witfi Uie slang of the tavern, and re- 
gular attendants at free-and-casies ; puffing tlieir cisars, and 
mimicking all the follies of men of ftshion. These things are 
going on around us : and to expect from such a hot bed of 
folly, ignorance, and imbecility, any otlier result tlum a race of 
men, twpraved in taste, vitiated in heart, and feeble in under- 
standing, and, consequently, practising all the " little tricks of 
little men,** is to expect, that the harvest can be gathered when 
the seed-time has been neglected. 

He pointB out the remedy in shorter hours of labonr, 
and in the provision of healthy recreations, and the 
opening of lecture-haUs and reading-rooms. Mr. Beggs 
is quite awake also to the necessity and ameliorating 
powers of co-operation. 

The principles of oo-operation, uhen more properly understood, 
wiO enable the working classes to do much of which at present 
tliey have no clear conception. If they want a Library, what 
is to prevent 600 men uniting together for the purpose, each 



man bringftag a book ; — there are 500 volumes as n slock, and 
each nun has the opportunity of reading 499 fur the one con- 
tributed. This hint will suffice to suggest a thousand ways in 
which oo-opemtion would secure very desirable ends. Much is 
in the power of temperance societies with reprd to this agency ; 
libraries, reading-rooms, class-rooms, schools, and concerts, are 
all means of creating counter attractions to the public-hou.M; ; 
and would not only do that, but would supersede the coffee-shops, 
which have become in scarcely an infenor denec as bad as tne 
jerry shop : drinking cofifce, smoking, dubbing for sappers, 
gaming, loose conversation, &c., are the disgraces of the kofeh^ 
and i^ict severe injury on the temperance societies. These 
bodies have hitherto had a very contracted view of their own 
sphere of labour; they must take up more comprehensive 
ground. 

Mr. Beggs concludes his Lectures with a piece of true 
eloquence — that of the heart. Wc have laboured like 
Mr. Beggs ; we have suffered like him calumny ; we have 
occasionally seen that obliquity of human nature ivhich 
has led us almost to despair and to desist ; — but bettor 
hopes have again prevailed, and we have gone on/' sadder 
but wiser," in that path of popular exertion, where, if 
we are often destined to find least where we hoped mor^t, 
we also find most where we hoped least. Wc acknow- 
ledge to him a debt in a gloomy hour, for the noble 
expression of the true fiuth in humanity which glows 
through this passage : — 

Bo we expect any alteration in the civil or political policy of 
our country P — we must have an educated people. Governments 
are the result, and not the cause, of the moral sentiments which 
may prevail. The intelligence of the people will lie the great 
agent in political changes. That will achieve more than all the 
party struggles for power that take place in our times. With- 
out a people thoroughly free— free from the thraldom of vice 
and prejudice — free institutions can neither exist, nor confer 
happiness upon the governed. Look at America — her institu- 
tions are in advance of the popular intelligence ; and there we 
have to deplore the sad effect of ignomnce and selfishness. 
Amongst a people where wc have the first great experiment of 
five government, we have to deplore the existence of ttlavery, 
sitting grinning in horrible mockery in the midst of her repub- 
lican institutions. America i^ill no doubt retrieve her faded 
honour yet, and form a bright page for European statesmen to 
peruse. This assurance is fonnded upon t he growing intclligeuce 
of her best citiiens ; the spirit of inquiry which is active there ; 
and the restless and quenchless desire for freedom which animntrs 
all hearts on the other side of the Atlantic. Educnto the people 
of Enffland, and we shall be able to stamp upon thrni a chnraeter 
as noble as any in the world. But above all, let us look 
to the young. It is to young England we must look for the 
spirits that are to raise up the character of our country, and 
inake her truly a leader among the nations of the em ih. It is 
they who have to engage in the struggle for liberty, and kuow- 
ledge, and fame ; and combat, in the confidence of high hope, 
the last remains of feudal power. Make the people txw intelli- 
gent, an educated, a sober race, and they must iiavc free iustitu- 
tions. It is impossible for despotism to sway iti bccptrc over 
men with hearts throbbing with holy desires, whose iirms are 
nerved to maintain the truth, and plant \U stnndard where waves 
and winds may dash over it in vain. I wish I eoulJ in«pire every 
heart with the desire to raise himself. As I look upon the 
meagre and wan children of toil around mo, throncincr our public 
thoroughfares, and listlessly lounging about, I feel n renewed 
desire to labour in tliis cause. I know what nn early love of 
knowledge can do. I have felt it. The thirst isMJtliin me 
unsubdued and unslaked. To this early desire I ascrihr all that 
is now valuable to me. I would not barter the kno>>lt>dge I 
possess, — endeared to me as it is by the recollection that it has 
oeen acquired by many sacrifices of necdfid rest, by some self- 
denial,and at the expense of many urivattons, — 1 would not hnrter 
it for all that wealtn or title coula bestow. I would not allttde 
to this but as an encouragement to others. Tliere arc thousniids 
now languishing, with high capabilities, who may perhaps puss 
through life, with the spark within never fanned into a flame. 

Perseverance— faith— hope—charity, are the watchwords. 1 
have never felt a greater faith in the ultim.'ite tnuisiph of man's 
qiiritual nature over his mere animal in&tinits than I do now. 
1 have had my discouragements and despondencies, but I have 
always felt revived when I have reftccted ui)on the capabilities 
of man. I never lost faith in humanity. In the midst of vexation, 
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annojance, and disappointment, that &ith liaa snrviTed ; and 
whatever value may be attached to my labours, is attribu- 
table to that undying faith in the power of good. Since I first 
felt it my duty to join the total abstinence society, I liave not 
been an idle or cold-hearted supporter. I have been called upon 
to occupy a more promiuent position than I ever intended. I 
have not escaped calumny, it was not to be expected I bhould. 
I have often had my motives impugned ; and in that I shared 
the common lot of men who labour for the public good. I knew 
tliis at the outset. I had too much experience of tbe world 
ever to expect that I should be exempt from the fate of better 
men than myself. These things never affected me for one 
moment, nor have they ever extorted from me one quailing word. 
Until they can rob me of the settled conviction that has cheered 
me through many labours and difficulties — ^that a man*s happi- 
ness arises from that which is within him, and not that which 
surrounds him ; until they can take from me the satisfaction 
that awaits honest endeavour ; they can never affect me. One 
thing I wish to say m conclusion: — that our labours ought to 
be inproportion to the difficulties we have to surmount. Work- 
ing on in the field of human progress, our reward will be in the 
consciousness thai our duty is done, and the hope that it is not 
done in vain. 



VENTRILOQUISM AND MR, LOVE. 

" Lkt us go and see Mr. Love's Polyphonic entertain- 
ment/' said one of the good genii of the fireside. It was 
some years since we had .seen any exhibitions of this 
kind, and we began to talk about them. Charles 
Matthews we had t»con, and Miss Kelly, whom we liked 
greatly, principally because she excelled so much in 
cue or two pathetic characters, which are unusual in 
such entertainments. We talked of a wonderful ven- 
triloquist we had heard in Qermany, whose little one- 
act piece, although very foolish, was very wonderful 
We had forgotten his name, but he was a master of his 
art. The entertainment was in Heidelberg, in a large 
upper room of a Gast-haus. or inn, called the Prinz 
Max, near the Neckar. The little performance was 
this : the room in which we were had windows looking 
over the Neckar ; the night was dark and stormy, and 
the river swollen with flood. A distant and very faint 
cry was heard on the other side of the river, and the 
performer ran to the window*, which he opened, and 
then we plainly heard a man's voice, as if in great 
distress, calling for a boat across the river. ** A boat ! 
a boat t for the love of heaven put out a boat ! " The 
next moment people were heard coming together in the 
street under the window, and hallooing across ; and the 
stranger replied, by praying them to fetch hitn over. 
There was a deal of talking below the window; one 
boatman was drunk, another was gone to the town for 
the doctor, and after a deal of parleying and consul ta-' 
tion, the voice across the river filling up every interval 
with demands for speed, a woman and a boy set out. 
We heard or seemed to hear the boat put off, and the 
receding sound of the oars, and then the woman in 
the boat hailing the stranger on the other side. It w^as 
the most wonderful and complete illusion, but it was 
not yet ended. Tlie boat again returned to our side of 
the river, and now a conversation was heard between 
the stranger who had been conveyed over, and the 
people on the shore. He eagerly inquired his way to 
the Prinz Max, and was directed to this very place ; we 
heard him come talking up the shore till he seemed to 
be under the window where the performer stood, and 
here a conversation began between them. The stranger 
said that it was of the utmost importance that he gained 
admittance into the inn ; he had ))een sent for, he said, 
by the host himself on urgent business, on business of 
life and death ; he had travelled that day, he said, all 
the way from Sieben MiihlenThal in theOdenwald, and 
now the door of the Prinz Max was locked and the land- 
lord gone to bed : what was to become of him .' Yes, 



indeed, here was a difficulty; bat It wis not withoni its 
remedy ; the workpeople on the other side of the street 
had left a ladder, he must bring that, rear it against the 
window and so come in. The stranger was Tociferonsly 
grateful on the other side the street, from whenee, after 
a deal of trouble, he brought the ladder. We homl it 
strack against the ootaide of the wall, and, after a deal 
of trouble in its arrangement, we heard the man ascend 
it, talking all the time. The voice came higher and 
higher, till at length it was just below the window ; and 
now a parley began as to how he was to get in ; he had 
a bag with him in which was valuable property ; he 
feared to trust the bag out of his hands, and yet, unless 
he did so, he could not get in. The bag and its con- 
tents led to strange surmises ; what could the man be 1 
was he a robber or a murderer 1 for the bag waa bloody— 
or was he an exiled noble flying in disguise with his 
valuables? What coM, he bet At last it came out ; he 
was Johann Lumpengesindel, the Rattenfilnger, or rat- 
catcher, and was come here by order of the landlord, to 
clear the house of rats ; he was to have been here by 
dusk, but he had stopped drinking at Handschaesheim, 
and was belated ; he feared that a rival ratcatcher would 
get the job, and that made him so impatient. This 
being explained, the performer was very much provoked 
to have had all this trouble about a ratcatcher ; and the 
end of it was, that the poor man was toppled down 
from the ladder into the street below, where he was 
heard deploring his hard fate and his bruises, amid the 
laughter of the people. 

This was the most wonderful piece of ventriloquism 
we had ever heard, and wc wondered whether Mr. Love 
could equal it. Mr. Love's introductory chapter (if so 
it may be called) on ventriloquism is very interesting ; 
and yet he by no means explains in what or how this 
singular talent consists ; it is a very rare talent, though 
not one of the most elevated, and yet it is sometimes the 
attendant of real genius. Charles Pemberton, one of 
the most gifted of men, and one of the noblest of human 
beings, possessed this gift in no mean degree, as all who 
knew him will remember. Jedediah Buxton, also, the 
famous self-taught arithmetician, had the same talent ; 
and it is related that, going up to London from hia 
native county of Derby, and travelling by stage wagon, 
he almost frightened the poor driver out of his wits, by 
personating the crying of an in&nt, somewhere aboot 
the wagon and its lading. There seems, indeed, to be 
a great tendency to jokes, and to the playing of tricks, 
in those possessed of this wonderful faculty ; and, if all lie 
true that is told of Mr. Love's own youthful pranks, he 
must have enjoyed a deal of what is called fan among 
boys, and mischief by grown people. 

Mr. Love's performance is not a whit behind that of 
any of bis most celebrated predecessors, — his assumption 
of chanicter, and his rapid change from one to another, 
seems almost miraculous ; he detects the comic in every 
thing, and all his characters are marked by that strong 
individuality which makes them never weary. Nothing 
pleased us more, however, than his piece of pure ventn- 
loquial acting, in which he dispels the singing-spirit of 
the roof; it is inimitable, and in remembrance now 
takes its place beside the performance of our wonderful 
German. 

In his own way Mr. Love is a genius; and, having 
so eminently the power to amuse and delight hundreds 
of people every night, the least we can do is to wi^ 
him health and prosperity; for, whilst care and anxiety 
belong to human life, they are no small benefactors, 
who enable the anxious heart and the wearied brain to 
forget their cares, and partake of relaxation, if it be 
only for two or three hours. 
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In thfs depdrtment of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any maUer 
of importance, bid sfuul endeavour^ cu far aa in tw lies, to Jorm and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; atid with equal sincerity we solicit the opinioihs of others of all dosses --he they rich or 
poor, be tiicy masters or awn, be fJmy tnen or womei^. We work ru& o/^ and we desire to work with alZ.--£i>9. 
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Jfr. BrvneffCi MoM of AHcient Jerusalem.-^Tiyw elaborately 
constructed model is the work of Mr. Bninctti, a prpntlpman of 
Dablin, and is the result of immeuse research a« well as labour. 
It is the bent illustration of scripture history that we have e?er 
•een. Here are clearly depicted, with all their local character- 
istics, evenr place in and around Jerusalem which figiires in the 
Old and New Testament, and which, from the early days of our 
youth, when we read the Bibl'' as the most wonderful and cap« 
tirating of story-books, down to matnrer years, when the whole 
assumes a deeper, a graver, yet a loftier and a more glorious sig- 
nilleance, have had an interest for us beyond any other places 
in the world. There is something thrilling in seeing; thus 
before our eyes the very ground, as it were, which David, and 
Solomon, and the prophets, and Christ himself, once trod. Let 
what events mav happen in the great future before us, there 
will not be a city in which such momentous events shall occur 
as in Jerusalem. We regard, therefore, this model aa a valuable 
commentary and illustration of the Bible, and cordially recom- 
mend it to all— for to all it must be interesting and inntnictive, 
be he Jew or Cliristian, Episcopalian or Dissenter, Catholic or 
Protestant : here, at least, is common ground, on which all may 
meet, and all find matter for deep thonght. 

PumithwisHt of Death. — ^A nnmerona and highly respectable 

Sublic meeting was held on the 4th inst. at Enon Chapel, Pad- 
ington, tojpromote the immediate abolition of the puni<<hment 
of death. Tne chair was occupied by W. Ewai^, Eirfj. M P. ; and | 
the speakers were C. Gilpin, A. B. Stevens, the Rev. J. Poulter, [ 
and Jabes Burns, D.D. A feeling of entire unanimity pre- ' 
vailed in the assembly on the nnchristian character and immoral 
tendency of capital punishment ; and a petition was adopted to 
the Honae of Commons, that soeh punishment should be imme- 
diately abolished, and a penalty substituted which should 
combine the object of the s<*mrity of society with the chance of 
reforming the criminal, and in accordance with the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity. 

National Edneatiom.^WhWfi men are generally agreed upon 
the necessity of educating the human mind, ther are divided in 
opinion aa to the hnt and most effectual method of carrying out 
their views. The differences that prevent an union for strength 
in so good a eanae are really imagnnarv, and clog the wheels of 
Hme with superstition. All men, whetner high or low, rich or 
poor, who have anv knowledge of the fear and love of God, 
must agree that it is the bonnden duty of all to keep His holy 
will and eommaodments. Strong drink is the stumbling-block of 
the people of this enlightened kinsdoro, and their barrier to im- 
provement, which we are commanded to cast awav. This is now 
the season of Lent, thousands are starving, and millions of bushels 
of good grain are withheld from the people, %oho are dying for 
iMa/, by the destruction of the bounties of a good heavenly Parent, 
to ereate a destroyer, by the distillation of alcoholic poison. Fellow 
Christians, we must abstain from such things, it we would be 
guiltless of our brother's blood, which rrieth to the Lord. The 
Government (or natural men) are about to proclaim a flut, a 
solemn mockery. Let spiritusJ men fast from strong drink, and 
from a participation of sin of the blackest dye that arises from 
its baneful iniuenee. Let all do this, and keep God Almighty's 
law, and we shall then find no diffieohy, from the force of good 
oonaeientiona example, to morally and mentally educate the 
people, as a preliminarv for the frratcful reception of the 
blessing of prophecy— " The earth shall be filled with the know- 
ledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the chaunels 
of the sea.** 



The following simple statement may stimulate exertion in the 
philanthropic cause of National Eduoition. In the Temperance 
Uall, Broadway, Westminster, a class lias been formed of between 
thirt^ and forty adults, the greatest portion of whom are 
reclaimed drunkards, who knew nothinff of readine previous to 
their commencement upon Mr. Pitman s system of Phonotyny, 
or printing by sound. The class has made rapid progress unaer 
the tuition of Mr. Benn Pitman, who in about eignteen con- 
secntive lessons brought them so forward, as to read words of 
three and four syUables with a perfect English pronunciation, 
which no other system could effect in twelve months. 
Mr. Pitman declares, that in three months he would guarantee to 
teach the system, in lessons of one hour per day, to any number 
of pi^fiU who wouM give attention to their instruction, so 
as to enable them to read accurately and fluently, although they 
were previously deficient in the first principles of letters. Thu 
art has been the labour of years to bring to the perfection it has 
attained, and may be hailed as a great boon for carrying out the 
scheme of National Education ; being alike applicable to the 
tuition of man, woman, and child, from its rimplicityt which is 
its best recommendation to the philanthropy of the Christian, 
and the attention of the Government. 

John Stanburt TJwdeiiwood, 
Catfim/Mt, 
aty of IFesiminsfer Temperance Sociefy, 

On the proposed London Traded Hall. — In the interesting 
account ot the Second Soiree of the Workwa Upkoietxreri 
Institute, as given in the "Weekly Record'^ of Howitt's 
Journal for the 27th of February, it is said that— in addition to 
the most commendable purpose, the ** weaning the workmen of 
their trade from habits and places of intemperance,** under the 
new and improved form of association, as now acted upon by 
the particular Upholsterers* Trade Society here concerned — the 
members also ** are anxious to unite with other trades in taking 
more extensive and suitable premises, to be a kind of Trader 
Hall or Institute, where each society shall have iti own com- 
mittee-room, but only one Eeneral lecture-rooin* open to aU ; 
also separate rooms fbr the cLasaes, open to all ; and a reading- 
room, or coffee-room, free to all the members of the various 
trades who unite in this object.*' This is eheering ; and may 
the proposal thus made be soon and efliciently responded to, 
and successfully carried out, is the uncere wish of the writer of 
the following sonnet : — 

Up at the word, ye Trades ! ye hear the call ; 

It is the voice of Truth, which leads fnm wrong. 

Up ! and no more the moral stain prolong ; 
The spoil-housn leave, and build your purer Hall I 

A nohle dome, which shall to all belong ; 

Proud-arched, and sturdy-baaed, and pillared strong ; 
Where none may force the weaker fh)m the wall. 

But free, your hosts may meet an earnest throng ! 

Where themes concerning man*s true dignity 
Shall strengthen your young life, and ye shall grow 

In pride and power, nor bend the servile knee 
In quailing fear of any wealth-^q^ foe ; 

And on the masaive porch this line shi^ be — 

Labowr sheUfree mankind, herself by mum made free t 

A Ti^aDxa* Usiioii Mxmbxr. 

On ChaHtahle Basaari.—{We perfectly agree in the morale 
of this pajier ; but we doubt whether the ajfi is yrt prepared to 
act fully ou the pure principle here developed. It is therefore 
a questiou whether philanthropy should suffer fur the sake of 
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abstract troth ; bat it can be no qufstion tliat the troth ought 
to be stated, that we may advance towards its practical establish- 
ment as fast as we can. — ^Eos.] — These were devised cleverlj, 
at all events, if not philanthropicallj) as means whereby money 
might be raised for beneTolent purposes in an agreeable manner. 

The chief advantage of them amars to me to be that money 
is thus obtained for deserving oqects, which, in innamerable 
instances, would never otherwise have been forthcoming. 

The great disadvantage, on the other hand, seems to consist 
in the &ct that people are driven hj their agency — ^insensiUv it 
may be, yet surely-^to seek some stimulus to right action, rather 
connected with their own abstract selfish gratification than with 
the disinterested feeling of benefiting others. 

Whilst I do not, by any means, deem the promoters of these 
pleasurable alms-givings to be " doing evil that rood may come," 
Tet would I earaestly recommend them to consider the following 
brief observations : — 

Ought mankind to be taught to require the stimuli of fashion 
and gaiety to induce them to perform acts of charity and bene- 
volence P 

If the object of the bazaar or fancy-fair be a good one, then it 
is oertunly capable of supporting its claims on the ground of 
its own intrinsic merits, and needs not the extraneous aid of 
noise and excitement. 

If people really wish materially to help any given cause, 
better far would it be for them to give wliat they intend to 
expend in hard cask directly fo (he Ireasurer of iU fuftdt ; 
because then there would be no deductions for "incidental 
expenses." (And, by the bye, thaie frequently form no iucon- 
siaerable item,^ 

The purest cnarity is tlmt which is extended without ostenta- 
tion, and in secret. Most, if not all, of the readers of this 
JTournal doubtless hold the Bible to be a correct moral teacher, 
at least ; and we need scarcely remind them that it says, " Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.*' 

In conclusion I would observe — better almost that the pro- 
ceeds of these fasliionable sales should be wanting to the 
various objects which they purpose to aid, than that mankind 
should be impelled by wrong motives, and be taught to require 
the incitements of notoriety, publicity, fashion, gaiety, and mere 
worldly applause, instead oi the meed of an approving con- 
science, the sincere gratitude of the needy, and the reflection of 
having done their duty, because it teas their d-uiy ; their real 
and lattiny reward being dependent on its right fulfilment. 

Liverpool^ Jan, 21, 1847. William Bkaithwaite. 

Lahouj^i Dilly. — The author of the following poem, the 
well-known, brave-hearted, and honest John Mitchell, the 
shoemaker poet of Paisley, says, in a letter accompanying these 
stsAzas, *' I send you a short piece that I wrote on account of 
the stagnation of business in this town. There are, at the 

? resent moment, as appalling cases of destitution hero as in 
relaad, and but little lias, as vet, been done for the sufferers. 
There are at least a thousand weavers unemployed in this 
district." 

LABOUR»S DITTT. 

When under Poortith*s faulds we lie, 

Ah ! how can we be cheery P 
Will joy e'er gUstcn in the eye 

That scans a prospect dreary P 
And we hac lang wi Foortith lain, 

And shared in a' her sorrows ; 
And lang, I fear, her coinless reign 

> Will aim our coming morrows. 

Mifts Ck»mmercc hat withdrawn her smiles. 

And wi* them a* our siller ; 
And tho' frac Want the lieart recoils. 

We're fairly married till her. 
And, oh I within her cheerless wa*s 

Sad Discontent sits brooding, 
Wi' pale Disease, wha's frequent ca's 

She never tliinks intrading. 

Our clergy, pious souls ! say we 

Shoula kia the rod that smites us, 
And humbly bow to his decree 

Wha to sic &re invites us ; 
And when oui rulers we invoke. 

And tell them o* our state, sirs. 
They treat the matter as a joke. 

And ban' us o'er to fiite, sirs. 



Yet a' the clergy e'er we saw. 

Or ralers o' a nation, 
Tak* precious care to keep awn* 

A fang mile frae starvation ; 
They tak* frae toil what toil should ne*er 

Ghie to the knaves a thraive o*, 
TUl they had learo'd that earth to eheer 

They laog hae made a grave o'. 

To the EdiUtrt of Sowi£ft Jowmal.^A* a Piomeyn^ker, 

allow me to express the gratification I experienoed in raiding 
the article in your No. 7* on " Universal Language and Icono- 
graphy," the commendation of which is greatly enhaaocd, 
proceeding from the pen of so talented a writer. At the same 
time, however, grant ine the permission, as a pradical Phono- 
graplier, to correct a misconception or two, into which the author 
has fisllen. For instance, where he speaks of nionocraphy 
being more easily read than written. Now any one woo has 
been in the habit of using Phonography, as a.mode of e<»re- 
spondence, or for any other of the numerous poiposet to whidi 
long-hand is applicable, will, I think, agree with me, that it may 
be written /r^ or iix times faster than the oonunon method ; 
and, at the same time, can be read much more easily ; wfailrt all 
ordinary s}'stcms of stenography cannot be written so quickly, 
and, when written, are of little use to any one hut the writer, 
owing to their arbitraiv character. As to the ** OrientaJiam " of 
the characters, I think, had " Ooodwyn Barmby " mted tlie 
system, he would hardly have rjade this objection ; for their 
simplicity, and the case with wliich they are written, woold have 
rcconcildl him to this iceming defect. The " Phono-preas " ia 
not published, nor ever was, in Phonotypes, but in Phonography, 
which are as distinct as our common modes of writing and 
printing : it was only a montUy publication, and is now dis* 
continued. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that should the utick of 
" Goodwyn Barmby," or any of the remarks I have made, 
kindle a desire in the breasts of any of your readers to become 
more acquainted with this useful and interesting art, by obtainiag 
a list of the members of the " Phonographic Cormponding 
Society," which may be had for one penny, and is pnbhshed at 
the " Phonotie Depdt, 1, dneen's Head Passage, Paternoster 
Bow," they will, bv writing to any one of the members of that 
Society, obtain such information as will enable them to leem it 
in a comparatively short time. The neoessaiy worka may be 
purchased for a couple of sliillings. 

I am. Yours in the cause of progression, 

PHOKorKir. 
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A BKIEF KEMOIB 

OT 

JENNY LIND ; 

Written /or Howitt's Jouiwal by one oj het Old 

Friends, 

"HuruK UJked a great deal abotti Btoeleholm ; be 
longed to be able to sbow bis mother and Msters the 
beantifut capital. How tbey would be charmed with 
the theatres 1 How they wnuld be detiirhted to aee 
and hear the lovely Demoiselle fiOgqiiist and the 
captlTatinci: Jenny Lind I '* So wrote that noble-heartw 
woman, Mls« Bremer, seven year* igOi In one of the 
loveliest stories of domestic life that ever was penned, 
and so translated we the words !h 1 849 ! and this was the 
first time that the name of Jenny Littd was ever made 
familiar to the British public. 

Jenny Lind, accordinfl^ to universal report, is gifted 
with the most transcendent powers of song; there never 
was so fascinatinsr yet so artless a singer as Hhe ; so far 
is glorious, but there is a somethinjr even beyond this. 
She has come forth from the simplicity of somewhat 
humble life, and she brings with her the most beautiful 
characteristics of a high and noble nature ; the most 
frank, natural, and unspoiled spirit : simplicity of man- 
ners, and a singleness of purpose, which, like the purest 
setting to the richest gem, enhance tenfold the great 
and glorious gift which she has derived from nature. 

Those who know her best, love her most. Hear what 
that truly brave-hearted man, Hans Christian Andersen, 
the Danish poet, well-known to our readers, and whom 
it shall be our pleasant duty to make still better known, 
says of her in a letter to us. "In Germany ," he writes, 
" t have many dear friends, and amongst these a 
faithful, lieloved sister, and she I shall see there. You 
know her name, for the echo of it must have reached 
you a it is Jenny Lind f Rhe is the finest singer and 
actress that I know, and yet she is more even than that 
— she is one of the noblest creatures on the face of the 
earth ; she is pure-hearted, pious and kind ; she is a 
noble woman, and a foithful friend." Bo writes one who 
has known her for years, and one who, in many respects 
resembling herself, is capable of appreciating her 
splendid gifts whether of heart or of head. 

With these few words of introduction, whilst Jenny 
Lind is yet an unseen vision of delight and love to the 
great body of the tSnglish public, and alas, to the 
people themselves she must In all probability remalil 
so far ever, we are enabled U) lay before our readers a 
slight sketch of her life, kindly furnished to us by (me 
of the singer's own friends. 

Jenny Lind wajs bom On the 6th October, 1890, at 
Stockholm, where her parents are still residing, her 
father being a mann&ctnrer in that city. From a very 
early age she evinced a great partiality for music ; and 
it is related that in her childhood, when anything dii»- 
treased or discomposed her, nothing could sooth her so 
soon as taking her to the piano, where she soon forgot 
all her little griefr by picking out thirds and other 
simple harmonies. As she grew older she displayed a 
wonderful talent in recollecting and tinging the old 
Swedish national melodies and ballads, by which she 
captivated all who had an opportunity of hearing her. 
At the age of ten, she was sent to the Musical and 
Dramatic Seminary, attached to the Theatre Itoyal at 
Stockholm, in order to receive the education necessair 
for the stage. Her progreaa was wonderfully rapid, 
and we remember well her first appearance three 
years after in the drama of " Trettio i&raf en Spelares 
lefnal." —"Thirty years of the life of a Gambler," 
in which she sustained the part of the Gambler's 



Daughter, and excited the liveliest interest by her 
natural acting and naivete. In the first instance 
her talent was supposed to be pre-eminently dramatic, 
and she continued for some time to appear before the 
public principally as an actress. Fortunately, however, 
Mr. Berg, the able master of the vocal department in 
the Tlieatre Roval, discovered her great natural talent 
for singingi and lost no time in giving her the benefit 
of his tuition. Her debut as a vocalist took place in 
the autumn of 1838, when she appeared aa Agath^ in 
Der Freyaeirtita, and excited the greatest sensation, 
not only by liet beautiful singing, but also by her eflfeetive 
acting, which was full of genius and originality. We next 
find her appearing as Alice in Meyerbeer s Bobert le 
Diable, itt the sprlmg of 1889, in which part she created 
such an enthusiasm among the audience, that the 
theatre seemed to shake to its foundation by the tre- 
mendous applause with which she was greeted ; and 
nothing was talked of at the time but Jenny Lind and 
•her charming Voice. 

In the following year she appeared in Lucie di Lam- 
mermoor, as Lucie, and the enthusiasm in her favour 
was now carried to such a pitch, that a subscription was 
set on foot, in order to mark in a public manner the 
great triumph she had achieved. Accordingly, on the 
closing night of the season of 1840, a costly service of 
plate was presented to her on her return from the 
Opera-house. Soon after this she had the honour of 
being appointed by His Mi^esty, the late King of 
Sweden, Vocalist m Ordinary to the Court; and 
shortly after was elected a member of the Royal Musical 
Academy at Stockholm, which alone was a distinguished 
mark of honour. 

In the year 1841 she left Stockholm for Paris, in 
order to profit by the tuition of the celebrated Garcia, 
and remained there till the autumn of the following 
year, when she returned to Stockholm, where the effect 
she produced was even more heartfelt, if possible, than 
at first. 

After remaining some time in her own native city 
she commenced a professional tour in Germany, which 
establiBhea for her at once a European celebrity. A 
short interruption in her britliant progress occurred iu 
consequence of her recall to Stockholm, by 8peci;il 
desire of King Oscar, to assist at the ceremonies of his 
and his Queens Coronation in September, 1844 ; and 
after this she returned to Germany. Her first perma- 
nent engagement was for the Theatre Royal at Berlin, 
where fht appeared in KormiL Soniiambula, Camp of 
Silo^la, Fille da Regiment, 4M tpttk>t operas, with the 
fttnttni success; receiving fcfieated fnarks of appro- 
batit^n Ms well from the royal lamily as from the public 
In genenil. Since this period she ttas accepted engage- 
iiientQ at the principal tneatres Ih dermany, and having 
nnly iu^t eonclndea het engagement at Vienna, she is 
flow In Paris, on her way to London, to make her 
appearance before the British public at the Opera- 
house during the present season. 

Such Is a brief sketch of the Swedish singer, Jenny 
Lind — one of those gifted, lovely spirits, which a time 
of peace sends forth to humanize the world, and to link 
the nations together. Sweden has done much in thia 
respect. In its darker times even, it had its true hero, 
Gustavus Adolphus ; in the last age its benignant 
Linnaeus, with his child-like heart, his love of flowers, 
and his knowledge of nature ; in our own day it gives 
us Fredrika Bremer and Jenny Lind, women who, in 
the sphere of their own great and noble powers, have 
no superiors in the world. 

May the beneficent spirit of peace and general en* 
lightenment open amid all nations a yet wider and 
freer paUi to the ennobling and purifying influences of 
literature and music ; and let us hope also that the day 
is not distant when these influences shall reach even 
the lowest of the people. 
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ASSOCIATED HOMKa 

BT XiRT aiLLRS. 

Tri adrantages of combination hare already been 
proved in many ways by working men. They see them 
in their clubs, bene^t societies, and savings banks. More 
recently, the progress of the Leeds Redemption Society, 
and the new Co-operatire League, are results of combi- 
nation ; and the various building societies are the same. 
There is a mode of bringing this great principle into 
operation which might be added to all these, and which 
would have a lasting effect on the comfort and pro- 
sperity of the working clauses ; and it is important that 
they should take it into earnest consideration without 
dMay, that they may Influence the building societies to 
adopt it in every case, if possible . I mean the establish- 
ment of Associated Homks. 

Nothing can be done towardn thia object till an 
efficient sanitary reform has taken place. "Other 
things," says Dr. Southwood Smith, " must also be done 
before your condition can be rendered prosperous; but 
this MOST precede every real improvement ; the sources 
of the poison that infects the atmosphere yon breathe 
must be dried up before you can be healthy ; and 
undeanlinesa must be removed from the exterior of 
your dwellings before you can find or make a home.'* ' 

Petition, then, as the above earnest address incites 
you to do — "Petition Parliament for the redress of 
these grievous evils. In your workshops, in your clubs, 
in your institutes, obtain signatures to your petitions ; 
get every labourer, every artisan, every tradesman 
whom you can influence, to sign petitions." But this 
great measure once in fair course of progress, do not 
stop there. Whatever is the result of our present 
struggles — of the dreadful criAls in Ireland, or the 
political and social movements of the time — a combina- 
tion among working men, to manage their domestic 
economy better, must be of great importance to them. 
They work hard ; and when they liave earned their 
wages, they ought to be able to lay them out in the 
best manner; but, instead of that, they pay always at a 
much higher rate for all the necessaries of life than 
those do who have the command of ready money, and 
know how to use it. Associated homes would bring 
great adv.iQtage6 to the middle classes, but to the 
working classes they are of ihe greatest importance 

Thoughts of this kind have given rise to the follow- 
ing sketch of a Labourer a Home ten y^ara hence. Let 
it not be thought too fanciful. It is "founded on fact ** 
— founded on movements and eiTorts already begun. 
It will describo a home such as it may be — let as say 
such as it voiU be — before many years have passed. 
Leaving behind us the present with all ita struggles, 
let ua imagine ourselves, then, arrived at the year 1657. 

On a cold, frosty, February evening, of the year 1867, 
the broad street of Whitcchapel may be observed about 
six o'clock to be thronged with workmen going home 
for the night; each with his tools In his hand, or slung 
over his shoulder, they pa^s in various directions, 
singly or in groups. One long stream of them, meet- 
ing from different points, turns off into a new, well- 
lighted, wide street, where formerly stood a whole 
wilderness of narrow, wretched lanes and alleys. In 
every quarter there is a sound of shutters going up ; no 
shop is open after six o'clock. Many other changes 
may be noted by those who remember former times. 
There ia not a single gin-palace or beer-shop to be seen. 



(1) " An Address to the Working Claaaes of the tTnit«?d King- 
diiin on their duty in the present state of the SanitAr} Quest iou." 
— HotciiCt Jovmaf^ No. 1. 



The imnge of Blanghter-honses and butchen' 'shops has 
given place to a handsome market for all kinds of pro- 
visions. No slaughter-houses are allowed within the 
rang^ of London. They are situated at a distance, near 
the different cattle-markets, and are all under tho 
supervision of appointed officers, whose duty it is to 
enforce the observance of the new methods of putting 
the animals to death without pain. The air is much 
fresher ; not only from the great diminution of smoke, 
which is generally consumed even in private houses, 
and always in workshops and factories ; but from the 
removal of all nuisances, the excellent drainage, and 
ample and constant supply of water, the thorough 
cleansing of the streets, and the openings made in 
every direction to ensure ventilation. 

The workmen whom we have observed to turn off 
into the new street, enter, one after another, a large 
building. It has many windows, sending out a cheerful 
and inviting light into the dusky evening. There is 
no window-tax now. The door had been opened by the 
foremost with a pass-key, and all throng into the hall, 
and up the stairs, and along the passages, which now 
resound with quick steps, voices, opening of private 
doors (each of which was numbered) with latch keys, 
kind greetings and welccmss from wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children. It is all lighted with gas, and 
has a pleasant warmth and ft'eshness, arising from the 
heated air which is admitted throughout, and from the 
perfect ventilation in every part One hundred homes 
of various dimensions, from one to five rooms in each, 
are contained within ita walls, all let at different rents, 
ready fiimicihed with every essential to comfort. 

One young man, of about five and-t wen ty, has par- 
ticularly attracted our attention. We hardly know 
why. It seems as if he had a likenet^s to some old 
acquaintance. By the tools he carries he seems to be 
a bricklayer. He ran np-stairs by two steps at a time 
to the second floor, and had taken out his key to open 
his door, when it was opened from within, and a pretty 
young woman with a smiling face said, 

" Come in, Peter. How cold you look 1 ** 

" How 's father r was his first question. 

"iktter, much,** she answered, "and sitting in his 
arm-chair, with little Sally on his knee.'* 

" Well, thank God for that !" he exclaimed ; and, 
brightening up, walked forward into his little parlour. 

It was a room about twelve feet square, lighted by a 
jet of gas enclosed in glass, and having the same 
pleasant freshness liefore noticed ; but a warmer air. 
The temperature could be regulated by the inmates. 
There was no fire, and there is no denying that the 
absence of the cheerful hearth m a loss. But there it 
no getting perfection in this world ; and after all, when 
we feel comfortably warm all over, in every comer of 
our room, and besides have no coals to buy — no anxiety 
as the sack gets lower and lower, and the price higher 
and higher, in a long frost— we Ret reconciled to the 
waui. There was a carpet on tlie floor, of a cheap 
manufacture, but a good, warm colour : and the walla 
hiid a eheerful paper. A bright onk table, some chairs, 
a few shelves on which were some books and writing 
materials, and a small t«ble, with a well-filled work- 
basket on it, near the window. By it sat, in an arm- 
chair, with his legs supported on a stool, an old man. 
with thin, white hair, and a face furrtwed with many 
a line of care and grief. If he had lieen a member of 
the wealthy classes of f>ociety, his spee might have been 
gaeased at seventy or npvaids; he wan in truth little 
past fiOy. On his feeble knee be held a pretty little 
girl of aboot a year and a half old, who held out her 
arms to Peter as he entered, and was toon movnted on 
his shoulder. It was a beautiinl sight to see the three 
generations all united in lo%'e In this home of comfort, 
and the young wife standing beside the worker. S o 
more union workhouses now for the aged and infix in. 
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Vigorous manhood was able, withoat boin^ orertasked, 
to take charge of helpless infancy and revered old age. 

After a few minutes spent in pleasant talk between 
the father and son, Susan called to her husband to come 
and get read/ for supper, and he followed her into the 
adjoining room. It was of about the same size as the 
other. It contained an iron bedstead without curtains, 
but with clean and good bedding, and every requisite 
for comfort, all plain, but clean and complete. It was 
evident that the working men no longer deserved the 
title of " the unwashed,*' but had found out the import- 
ance of cold water to health and to sensation. Water 
both cold and warm was laid on at every floor, and 
provision for carrying away all refuse matter was made 
also on every floor, with abundance of water always in 
the pipes. The blessing of this constant supply of pure 
water can scarcely be described. . To many of the 
residents who had known the miseries of former days, 
when it was scanty, tainted, and difficult to be got, it 
seemed as if a real miracle was worked every time they 
turned the taps ; they felt like the fainting Israelites in 
the desert when the water flowed from the rock, and 
their hearts sent up thanksgivings. 

A suit of clothes, of the same kind that Peter wore, 
but free of dust and lime, were placed ready; and 
leaving him to refresh himself with all these means 
round him, Susan set off to get supper, for the bell 
announced that it was ready. Host of the inmates of 
the house took their meals at the common table, but 
any who preferred to remain in their own rooms or had 
sick or aged relatives could do so. She soon returned, 
carrying a tray with a pot of steaming coffee, clear and 
strong, a large jug of boiled milk, sugar, home-baked 
bread and cakes, and fresh butter. She slung the coffee- 
pot over a jet of gas which rose from a kind of stove on 
tumin;;^ a tap, and quickly laid the table. By this time 
Peter hid come in as clean and fresh-looking as any 
lord in the land ; and in truth his good strong work- 
man's jacket was quite as graceful as any costume of 
the country. The old father was wheeled to the table, 
little Silly mounted on a high chair by him, with a cup 
of bread and milk before her, and no family party 
ever enjoyed a pleasanter meal than they did. It was 
light work to carry the tray down again. 

The little girl soon grew sleepy, and was put into her 
own little bed beside her parents'. Shortly afterwards, 
some neighbours called to see old John Price, and 
leaving them to their friendly talk, Peter and Susan 
wont down to the common rooms for a short time. 
Here all was light, cheerful, and social; some were 
reading, others writing, others drawing, or working. 
Here and there groups had gathered together in 
earnest tilk, or had collected into a comer, round 
one who read the paper, or some journal or maga- 
zine, aloud. In the smaller room or library, a 
singing class was going on. It ended at nine o'clock, 
the hour for all under sixteen to go to bed. Before they 
went, all who had voices' joined to sing an anthem in 
parts. Every one collected to bear it. This was a 
nightly custom. It was the mode of sending up their 
adorations to the Great Father of all, which they had 
found the most in accordance with the feeling of all 
nnited. The music seemed to harmonize all spirits, and 
to prepare each " to enter into his closet and there pray 
to his Father in secret." 

Peter and Susan went up again immediately after 
the anthem, thoughtful of their charge at home ; and 
they found the old man, though still conversing cheer- 
fully with his friends, looking lagged, and ready to go 
to rest. He was assisted by Peter as tenderly as the 
little child had been by her mother. His bed-room was 
rather smaller than the other, being a single room, but 
furnished in exactly the same way. This style of fur- 
niture, including bedding and bed-linen, and towels, 
was uniform throughout the building, which had been 



so fitted up when built. Working men found it a great 
convenience to be unencumbered, and able to move as 
they wished, whenever change of place was desirable on 
account of changes in work. They were at liberty to 
add anything they liked to afford to buy, but every one 
found in his home all that is necessary to comfort. Ho 
conveniences either for cooking or washing were re- 
quired, as kitchens and wash-houses were in common. 
No steam nor smell of a " washing-day," nor cold- 
giving damps from wet clothes, destroying all comfort. 
For the three rooms here described, furnished, lighted, 
wanned, ventilated, and all rates and taxes paid, Peter 
paid the same price which he would have paid for 
three rooms of the ordinary description for a workman 
of his wages, unfurnished, and without any of the above 
advantages. Such is the power of combination. 

The lights in the passages were all put out at ten 
o'clock, and one by one were extinguished in every 
home, and all was quiet for the night At five in the 
morning a bell sounded, and all the labourers, men and 
boys, were soon astir. The baths on every floor were 
in full requisition, and before six every one had sallied 
forth to his work. Another bell now summoned the 
women and young girls to rise, and soon their batha 
were all in use, and by half-past six the entire house- 
hold was in active work. 

The rules of work had been laid down by the mem- 
bers of this Associated Household for themselves during 
their experience of four years since its erection. 
Changes in various ways had altered both the hours of 
labour, the rate of wages, and the price of provifiion& 
With these we have nothing here to do, and everything 
can only be described as it then was, in combination, 
in comparison with what it would have been to each 
man standing alone. Therefore the same comparison 
would hold good now. If those workmen found that 
they enjoyed twice as many advantages for rather less 
cost all combined, than each would have been able to 
obtain by himself, just so it would be now. 

No children under nine worked at alL Till that age 
they were in school, or at play. Ko children nndcr 
twelve were sent out to work. Between nine and twelve 
they began to do service work in the household, and 
they could do a great deal of a light kind, which was 
a pleasure to them, for children delight in active 
employment if it is neither too fatiguing nor monoto- 
nous; they also continued to attend the schools. At 
twelve, the boys ceased to do scnice work, and were all 
apprenticed out to various trades, at which they worked 
a limited number of hours, still attending the schools. 
No girls were put out to any work till the age of sixteen. 
From twelve to sixteen they were employed in every 
kind of service within the household, and w.^re thus 
trained for their duties oa wires and mothers, as well 
as to the work of domestic servants, needle-women, 
nurses, teachers, assistants in shop», or whatever occu- 
pation they might choose. No married women nor 
widows with children went out to work, but they might 
if they pleased take offices within the household, com- 
patible with their duties as wives and mothers. Each 
was expected to keep her own home clean, and to 
attend to the clothing of her whole family, keeping it 
in all ways respectable ; to deliver all the clothing and 
linen that required washing each week in good order 
into the washhousc, and to receive it back again when 
ready. All the house linen belonged to the establish- 
ment, and an appointed pei'sou was answerable for its 
being properly kept. The working men had time, 
besides their meats, for an hour's study in claas, of 
different branches of knowledge. They also had holi- 
days at stated periods. The Sundays were spent by each 
family precisely as each wished, without any interference. 
All went to their own places of worship; all followed 
their own ideas of what was best and happi^ whether 
to spend the afternoon at home, or in visiting their 
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friends, or in the moseums, galleriefi, and garden», then 
thrown open to them, or in a place of worship, or in the 
wide temple of God, to be found in the beautiful wood« 
and fields of the country'. 

Within the household, and supported by the subscrip- 
tions of the residents, were an infant school, children's 
school, classes for young people of all ages and for 
adults, and also a weekly lecture. The residents also 
subscribed to the " Labourer's Central Library/' which 
contained many thousand volumes of books of instruc- 
tion and amusement, and to one of the Labourer's 
Institutions, where lectures and evening meetings were 
held, and to which it was customary for all to go about 
once a week, and thus see and meet their fellow- workers 
beyond their own household. 

Within the household were also two workshops': one 
for every kind of wearing apparel made by women ; the 
other for working clothes made by men and boys. These 
not only supplied the resiilents but became articles of 
exchange with another household in the country, the 
labourers from which came up to work every morning 
by railway, and which had an extensive garden and 
little farm. The residents there having their garden 
and dairy to attend to, had less time for needle-work, 
and sent every morning butter, eggf^, milk and vege- 
tables to the London household*, taking their clothes in 
exchange, at a fair rate of value laid on each. 

At the head of every department within the house- 
hold was one responsible per^n, under whom were as 
many assistants as were required, whether as teachers, 
needlewomen or tailor.^, cooks, washers, &c. Bach de- 
livered in accounts weekly to a committee of the work- 
men, and everything was paid weekly. Every one, 
whether man, woman, or young person, working for 
w.<igc3 out of the household, paid at a fixed rate for 
meals ; every one doing service in it, had their food free, 
and received besides a certain weekly sum, proportioned 
to their abilities and amount of service, paid out of a 
fund raised from a wceklv rate laid on each householder 
in proportion to his or her rent The rate was very 
small, yet from the numbers subscribing formed a 
sufficient sum. The same was the case with all their 
other subscriptions. Every one of these labourers, 
besides living in comfort and having a diet twice as 
good as if he had been alone, and paying all his 
Hubscriptions, found that his wages had gone farther 
than they used to do. Every one belonged to the club 
f jr assistance in sickness or inability to work or to find 
work. Every one had insured his life for a small sum 
for his family ; and besides, all had a surplus, a weekly 
saving which, put together, was accumulating. Its ap- 
plication was matter of grave discussion at present, but 
it seemed nearly certain that it would be invested in 
land on which to build a household of which they would 
thus become proprietors, not renters, and probably in 
ths country within railroad distance. 

We have said that the whole household was in full 
work at half-past six. By eight, Susan had cleaned up 
her rooms, dressed little Sally, and arranged all in the 
grandfather's room ready to place his cup of tea and 
bit of toast on his little table by the bedside. He liked 
her and Peter to breakfast and dine at the common 
table ; and to enable them to indulge him in this witl> 
out anxiety, their next door ncighbouTs, an old man and 
his wife with a little grandson who waited on them, 
always breakfasted and dined in Peter's parlour. Susan 
then ran down with her little girl when the bell began, 
and left her in the infant school-room with all her little 
companions, who with their bright morning foces (what 
a contrast to the faces in the narrow lanes that once stood 
there !) were being manhalled for breakfut^ and then 
took up the old man's tray. All was in order everywhere. 
Thj stairs, passages, and public rooms thoroughly 
cleaned, and the break&st laid. The sound of voices 
and many feet now announced the return of the 



labourers. By a quarter-past eight nearly all had taken 
their seats at the tables, to the number in all of nearly 
five hundred. Besides the residents, numbers of 
labourers at work in the neighbourhood, but far from 
their homes, both breakfissted and dined here, paying at 
the same rate with all the rest. The children under 
twelve were all at one table ; six teachers sitting with 
them. It was pleasant to see how the elder children 
helped, and took charge of the little ones. Abovctwelve, 
they sat at the tables with their parents and relatives, 
generally the families getting together. The hot and 
substantial fare quickly vanished, giving evidence of 
good appetites. 

Among the party assembled, there was a deputation of 
three working men from Ireland, to observe the manage- 
ment of these Associated Homes, with a view to their 
formation in that country, now fast rising into wealth 
and importance after her long baptism of tears. Much 
conversation of a very interesting kind passed between 
them and their English fellow laliourers, and after the 
tables were cleared with wonderful quickness by the 
busy hands of about forty children, all regulated by two 
young women-waiters, they were taken over the whole 
establishment. They saw, in the sunk story, the store 
rooms well filled; the kitchen furnished with stoves and 
every convenience for cheap and easy cooking on a 
large scale ; the bakehouse, the woshhouscs, drying 
houses and laundries ; the sculleries, where multitudes 
of busy little hands were cleaning up the breakfast 
plates and cups ; and the larders. On the ground floor 
they saw, besides the great room where they had break- 
fasted, the library, containing benches for seats at lec- 
tures, musical instruments, shelves, with a small collec- 
tion of books of reference, maps, models, etc They also 
visited the Infant School, furnished with soft matttasses 
in some parts for the little creatures to rest or play on, 
and with many means of harmless amusement as well 
as a little knowledge. They next saw the children's 
school and other class rooms. They went into the sick 
wards, which were at present empty, but well arranged 
for quiet and ease, ao case of fever had yet occurred 
since the foundation of the Household ; yet, a^ the 
visitors were informed, it was built on the very site 
where ten years before every second house, sometime 
every inhabitant of each house, were attacked and mowed 
down by it periodioUly ; and where, at the best of times, 
it was always present in some house. The sanifcaiy 
measures since adopted had worked this great change. 

The last visit of the Irish deputies was to old John 
Price. His name was known and respected far and 
wide among his fellow workmen ; because while strug- 
gling with grief, bad health, and poverty, and while he 
and his son toiled together to earn their daily bread and 
preserve their independence, he had devoted several 
}ears of his life, first to inciting his fellow workers to 
that powerful agitation and almost universal petition 
for a sanitary measure, which was one great means of 
obtaining it; and afterwards to a combination for 
Associated Homes ; so that he was in some sort con- 
sidered as the founder of them. 

The visitors found the old man seated in his arm-chair, 
with his little grandchild playing at his feet and his 
daughter in-law at work by his side. His eyes brightened 
as they kindly addressed him, and they had much talk 
with him. Ho enforced on them the importance of com- 
bination, and above all in this form of Homes. " To 
begin them is not very difficult," he said. " A certain 
number of you have only to guanntee to a capitalist a 
certain amount of rent, and he will undertake the 
speculation. This one amply pays a hit return for the 
capital expended in its erection. You will find if yon 
succeed, that not only you can have this superior accom- 
modation, but that every article of food and clothing 
that you need can be bought of better quality at two- 
thirds, sometimes at one-half the price yon now pay for 
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a, by ilie command of ready money to buy wholesale. 
Moreover, yon will find that your Baving in the economi- 
cal modes of eooking and mana^nff in every way is 
very great. Yon can educate your enildren and guard 
their youtJ^ in a way that now you cannot command. 
Your own leisure, comfort, and means of social enjoy- 
ment will be Lncreaaed tenfold. But what is more to my 
feeling than all the rest, is the great improvement that 
Associated Homes make in the condition of women. 
Women are raised by them, from anzions toil-worn 
drudges, to their true place in the world. Now they 
can eojoy the boon of existence. Now we know what 
blessings to us are our daughters, our sisters, and our 
wives; and our children know what it is to have 
mothers.** - 

The old man pau^d, and an expression of anguish 
passed over his face. But be recovered himself, and 
added in a calm tone, *' Gk>d bless you all. Combine 
together, be brothers in love, and work each for all, in 
His spirit, who, being the greatest, was the servant of 
all, and you will never know the sorrow I have known. 
The hope that you will all go on and prosper in this 
good cause, will make me close my eyes in peace, and 
hi redoubled gratitude to the Giver of all Qood.'* 



Stand upon thv Manhood in the world, not upon thy 
Mammon ; stand upon thy own character and upon thy 
own estimate of thyself, made in all honesty, not upon 
the opinion of others. Be afraid of Sin, but never 
Shrink at misrepresentation, or at contumely, or 
contempt, or poverty. Why should you be afraid 1 Life 
is in thyself, and thy enjoyment should be unapproached 
and unapproachable. 

Axioo. 



MAMMON AND MANHOOD. 

Thi Scripture apeaketh not in vain in saying that 
" the love of money is the root of all evil," for there is 
not an evil under the sun, to the commission of which 
men are not prompted by the love of money ; and yet, 
notwithstanding all the light on this subject given in 
the Scriptures, and confirmed by general experience, 
men everywhere are occupied in the constant and 
keen pursuit of wealth, and the prime object with the 
many is to obtain it, and to push their families forward 
in the unhappy race of avarice and aggrandisement. 

For money, men sacrifice domestic comfort, health, 
eharaeter, and even hazard life itself ; for it, they are 
guilty of fraud, deception, and robbery. 

For monev, they sacrifice friendship, g^titude, 
natural aftection, and every holy and divine feeling. For 
money, man becomes a creeping, crawling, obsequious, 
despicable ereature, instead of walking erect as the 
offspring of God. Mammon and Manhood are incom- 
patible. 

Why all this anxiety about money f why this con- 
stant &ver, this pu'thing and driving in order to obtain 
iti even because men form a false estimate of Life and 
its elements. ''A man's life oonsisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth." He who 
would Livn must stir up the divine fire that is in him, 
to consume selfishness, and to dispense light and heat 
to all around. Money he may seek in moderation, as a 
means, not as an end; and in order to preserve his 
manhood, he must leam to practise self-denial and 
economy, and to be contented with small things ; above 
all, he must remember that God has set honour upon , 
labour, by appointing man to live by labour ; labour is 
truly honourable, and however mean the occupation may 
be, if honest, it is never disgraceful. 

Instead, therefore, of sinking Manhood in tlie pursuit 
of Mammon, by creeping, crawling, and bending to 
•veiy one whom yon may imagine can help you forward 
in the race of worldly advaneement, stand erect, deter- 
mine in the atrongth of Qod to be a Man, to buy the 
truth at whatevercoet^ and never to sell it for any price; 
to labour at any work if needful, to apeak what is in thy 
heart) and never to creep and crawl and mutter. God 
helps tkoae who help themaelvea. 



FU££ TRADE &ECOLLECTION& 

IT #OBV Bowanro, UmD. ]|.p. 

No. IV.^BxLoivji. 

1 Bbloxuk possesaea great manufacturing aptitudes. 
She haa excellent ports; fine navigable rivers; a 
redundant population; sufficient capital; and large 
supplies of coals. If her manufacturing Induatiy had 
been left to its gradual, but certain and natural develop- 
ment^ it would have rooted itself firmly, and spread 
widely. All the difficulties with which it has bad to 
struggle, may be traced to the desire of giving to 
manu&cture an unnatural and ill-proportioned influence. 
Nothing has ao much contributed to oommercial 
derangement as the absurd notion that manufactorini^ 
profits are better — abstractedly better — than agricul- 
tural, — ^that manufacturing opulence is of a more 
influential, a more enduring, a more national character 
than that derived from the soil. Hence the legislation 
which in many countries seeks to abstract labour and 
capital from the land, in order to introduce them into 
the factory. Hence the foolish theory, that an advanced 
price paid by the home consumer, may be more than 
compensated by independence of foreigners for the 
fabrics consumed. Hence the fallacy that there is some 
mysterious compensation for the exclusion of a cheaper 
and better foreign rival production, because the money 
paid for the dearer and the worse is paid to a neighbour, 
or a fellow-citizen. 

One of the most pernicious, because one of the 
most practically influential, of modem experimental i«t« 
— was William, the late king of Holland. Williem- 
onze Vader, as the Dutch cdled him — but truly his 
fttthership was exhibited in the Saturn style : he 
devoured his children — lands, houses, forests, substance, 
— all. He never heard of a manufacturing enterprise, in 
which great profits were to be amassed, in who«e spoils 
he did not insist in participating. Belgium was the 
favourite field of action for the manufacturing and 
merchant king. If a bank was to be established, he 
monopolized the greatest portion of the shares, and 
then made the bank the public treasury. If machinery 
on a large scale was wanted for the service of the state. 
His Majesty was the great sleeping partner in the 
engine manufactory. If facilities were to be granted 
in the Dutch eolonies for the importation of articles 
from the Netherlands, it was the king who associated 
with the FalnrikaatUen, and Ghent furnished the adequate 
aupply. He traded in tea, — he traded in timber, — he 
traded in the Sindicaat of the sinking fund, — he traded 
in the civil list, — he traded in every thing. And he waa 
naturally a successful trader;— for, like all other mono- 
polists having the power of legislation in his handis 
he took care that the legislation should bring grist to 
the royal mill. There are in the world manv curioas 
hidden documents. Every now and then some fragments 
of royal correspondence fall out of the caskets of the 
past, to enlighten and enliven us. My itching — ^in order 
to discover exactly how money may be easily made, 
how profita be maximised, and loasea minimized — 
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woald b€ to look at Um joar&aU and ledgen of good 
King William. No doubt in the final Bettlement there 
was an awful amount to the placed to the wrong aide of 
the balance-sheeL The loea of Belgium, and iour and 
a half millions of anl^ecta. The goose was killed for the 
golden egg. Bat it is manrellous how many golden 
eggs were absincted before the mortal hour. There are 
geese which undergo the abstracting operation more 
often than credulity itself would bdicTe. And such 
geese are to be found not in the Netherlands alone — 
not only smong the swampa and dikes of Flanders — 
Law eountries exist ebiewhero— upon which monopoly 
has been long exercising its flauttrie — and that >iith 
moat dexterous success. 

I mean to say little more about WiUiam van Oranje. 
He died rich — rery rich, of course — ^and others have 
entered upon his heritage. And 1 am afraid the traces 
be left of his " way to wealth," will, in their more 
instructive and amusing details, never be commu- 
nicated to the world for its example or its warning. For 
singleneea of purpose— for consistency in great things 
and in small — ^his histoir would be a model for imita- 
tion. He watched the destiny of the ends of the wax 
candles from his studj with the same intense anxiety 
and care as he followed the fate of a cargo of spices 
from the Easty^he aa anxiously investigated the cost 
of the barrings which he ate, as he did the result of a 
whale-fisheiy expedition to the Pacific or the Behring 
straits* — ht as sedulously tracked the entiy and Ute issue 
of a centner in and out of his private purse, aa the 
millions of florins which were received into and paid from 
the National Exchequer. And he felt all this to be a rare 
merits and a king^ virtue. He liked a bill of lading 
aa well as a protocol — a broker's contract was to him a 
treaty of amity; — his cash-book was his disry, — and his 
speeches to his senate were not more interesting than 
his colloquies with the Sindicaat. 

A very short analysis will show what great facilities 
Belgium possesses lor manutacturing and commercial 
relations; the geographical position is magnificent. 
Standing between France, and GeruLiny, and Holland, 
— toiiching all, — in the centre of the great mart of 
the Buropean continent^ — open to the channel, — midway 
between the Baltic and the Bay of Biscay. The port oi 
Antwerp is one of the finest in the worid, — ^not ouly sf^ 
regards its communication with the ocean, but itit 
opening through the Scheldt and the Hhine the heart of 
inner Europe to its importations,— -and facilitating itA 
exports from these wide and thickly peopled countries 
Flashed by their magnificent streams. The docks and 
warehouses are on a large scale, — a scale adequate to the 
inagnificence of the ports. 

In all those facilities of communications which have 
characterized an age of improvemant, ^Igium, and 

Xially the port of Antwerp, have largely participated. 
1 cuiala became the great highways for transport, 
and their economy recommended them to patronage and 
preference, Belgium early followed tkie example of her 
neighbour Holland, and Flanders was covered with 
canals, in the days of the early triumphs of railways 
in England, Belgium was the fint country in Europe to 
follow our example, and soon outstripped us in the 
rapidity with which the land was covered with railroad 
communication. The government of Belgium was the 
first that took the initiative. Public money was 
willingly lent, — ^public attention greatly excited,— and 
every official influence called into active exertion ibr the 
development of these all-iaiportant enterprises. To 
the honour of Leopold, the king of the Belgians, he lent 
to their undertakings an earnest and a aealous aid. He 
formed a atrong opinion, that to ^ply the national 
rosources to fadlitating intercourse between his subjects, 
add interchange of their commodities, was to employ 
tiioee resources moat productively. I remember with 
what interest he exhibited to me some of tiie early 



results of ihe experiment. Nothing could be more 
favourable than the field of operation. A level country, 
most thickly peopled, — multitudes of towns and 
villages, — ^abundance of coal^ and iron, — large manu 
factures of engines, — a coni^iderable foreign commeice 
presiding towards the coasts, — a large import trade of 
colonial produce distributing itsell Irom the poits, and 
a vast internal consumption. The spirit of the people, 
too, is very enterprising,— apeculative, even to the 
verge, if not into t£d regions, of imprudence. 
Abundance of capital, and consequently a low rate of 
interest. Great facilities given to its mvestmeut by 
Joint Stock Banks and their various branches. Agricul- 
ture prosperous, and cultivation better understood than 
in most of the near-surrounding eountries, — the habits 
of the people generally industrious. The national genius, 
though certainly not exhibiting that indomitable per- 
severance which characterizes the English, — nor tbat 
imaginative invention which distinguishes the French, 
^yet possessing so much of the two— so much of 
application, and so much of creativeness — as to form an 
excellent groundwork for manufacturing succesib Added 
to these, the benefits of their local institutions, — which 
have enabled Belgium to steer safely through all her 
changes of central government, — through invasions and 
revolutions. In her municipal representation, she has 
always found peace and safety. Happen what might in 
the higher regions of political uncertainty, the general 
property was preservea by those ancient usages which in 
every spot have invested the best men of the locality 
with authority— have created and maintained those 
various responsible corporations that have so well 
reprebented and so thoroughly understood the parti- 
cular interests committed to their charge, ar.d so well 
harmonized their legislation with the well-being of the 
commonweaL 

What may be studied with advantage In Belgium, aa 
indeed everywhere else, is the growth of these manu- 
factures which are associated with the natural aptitudes 
of a country ; and the decline, or decay, or uncertain 
and unsatisfactory position, of those vhich have been 
introduced in spite of, and in opposition to, those pecu- 
liarities of soil, situation, or condition, which are the 
ouly safe groundwork for the application of capital and 
labour. In the very proportion to their uncongenial and 
ill-adapted character will be their demand for legis- 
lative protection. The weaker they are, the more 
support they will require. If in their nature and 
natural vitality they have no element of selt-support, 
they will call loudly for extraneous aid; and that aid 
must be afforded by the introduction of two mischiefs 
of contemporaneous birth, and which, like the twins 
of Siam, can never be disasiiociated. Mischief the first 
is the application of capital and labour to unproductive 
and costly industry. Mischief the second, the exclusion 
of more perfect and more economical articles, which are 
made in other countries. But these two mischiefs are 
pregnant with, and productive of, a third ; namely, the 
abstraction of capital and labour from that portion of 
the field which would be remunerative. These are 
direct consequences of evil ; but the indirect and com- 
plicated injuries which grow out of a perverse system of 
commercial, political, and fiscal economy, are as various 
as the errors and mistakes which would insinuate them- 
selves into any system of accountancy where the first 
elements of arithmetic — the rules of addition or sub- 
traction, for example — were disregarded ; or in the field 
of scientific observation, should the theoiy of gravita- 
tion be neglected or despised. In truth, the errors in 
political economy are far more serious than any other. 
The observations of philosophers — the miscalculations 
of accountants — have but a remote connexion with the 
felicity or prosperity of individuals, or of communities ; 
but let the labour of a country be misdirected — let 
thousanda or millions of human beinga depend for their 
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daily bread on the sale of something which they produce 
under great difladyantages — something which others 
can produce rery much cheaper or better than them- 
selves — let the sbiicture of manufacturing industry be 
raised, not on the rock of aptitude, but on the shifting 
sands of protecting monopoly — and the edifice will 
totter under every storm, be undermined by every high 
tide, and fall at last in melancholy ruins. 

The migration of manufactures — their gradual aban- 
donment of those localities where the fecilities have 
been lost which originally led to their establishment, 
or have been superseded by greater facilities found 
elsewhere — ^form an interesting chapter in man's indus- 
trial history. What is now become of the cotton 
fabrics of Dacca 1 They supported thousands — not to 
say millions of human beings. They struggled and 
struggled, on wages which for some years kept the 
wretched spinners and weavers just on the limits of 
starvation ; but wages fell lower and lower, under the 
irresistible competition of British capital, British 
machinery, British enterprise, and British activity, till 
at last the whole population of Dacca was throvm into 
the abyss of starvation, and perishing multitudes 
desisted from a struggle they could no longer maintain. 
In Europe, as the action of rivalry is more adjacent, 
more easily watched, and more wanly guarded against, 
the vicissitudes of manu&cturing industry are not 
accompanied with the same amount of misery. But 
the same process is going on. The woollen manufac- 
tures of the west have been smitten with decay in the 
controversy with the cheaper ones of the north. Manu- 
facture has found an all-conquering ally in the coal- 
mines of our island. Steam to a great extent has 
been called on to co-operate with manual labour; 
and whenever manual labour has been excluded from 
the co-operation of the new motive powers, it has been 
driven from the field, or compelled to content itself 
with the production of those objects alone to which 
machinery has not been able to lend any very impor- 
tant aid. Into all the great departments of manufac- 
turing production the motive power of steam has been 
introduced. There still remains a small part of the 
industrial field where domestic labour resists the 
invasion of the capitalist and the engineer. The loom 
is still in the cottage— the stocking frame is worked by 
individual hands ; but it is not difficult to foresee, nor 
rash to foretell, that even these and other little inde- 
pendencies are doomed to be overthrown by that 
universal law of progress, which vnll not, and ecmnot, 
be resisted. It is idle to complain of that inevitable 
tendency. Whatever is imperfect, 

** Waits its doom from that great law 

Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the wprld will draw 
From its decay.** 

Of well-directed and ill-directed labour and capital, 
Bslgium exhibits many striking examples. The raw 
materials for many of the most important [articles of 
manufacture are produced advantageously both in 
Belgium and in the adjacent countries. The woollen 
manufacture is in a prosperous condition ; so much so 
that there is a constant uproar against the introduction 
of Belgian woollens into France kept up by the French 
monopolist manufacturer. Yerviers is the seat of the 
most successful of these &brics. Its machinery is 
excellent, both for spinning, for shearing, and finishing ; 
and the chemical arts are well understood, so that the 
colours are light ai|d lasting. In the manufacture of 
flax, the Belgians possess even greater advantages. 
The soil is admirably adapted to the production of the 
raw material. The staple is strong and fine, and the 
art of dressing it is probably superior to that employed 
in any other part of the world. But Belgium has too 



long delayed the application of steam machinery to the 
various processes of flax manipulation, and has allowed 
England, by the development of her more active 
energies, to encroach upon a trade of which at one time 
she had something like a monopoly — at all events, in 
which she maintained a recognised superiority. For 
many a year she exported her linen yams; but onder 
the pretence — or perhaps, to some extent, with the 
honest design— of encouraging domestic spinmag, she 
imposed various and complicated duties upon the yams 
of foreign countries ; and she pays the penalty of the 

Premium awarded to inferiority and backwardness. 
'he plea — ^the common and too commonly admitted 
plea — prevailed, that a nation -must first take care of 
its domestic industry. The domestic industry thus put 
forward is always a domestic industry to be served, far 
less Important than other domestic industries which 
are to be sacrificed. It generally happens, however, 
that the domestic industry which clamours for pro- 
tection — ^which is to have the right of levying eontriba* 
tions on the whole community — is a concentrated, 
represented, and influential power; whUe the really 
more extensive and permanent interest— the popular, 
the general interest — ^is so widely difiused, and so oadly 
combined, that it cannot, or does not, resist the better- 
organized, though really feebler forces, of monopoly and 
restriction. Free trade would have placed Belgium in 
the first rank as a manufacture of linens; but having 
tampered with the great principle, and enoouiaged her 
own inferiorities, instead of giving her superiorities all 
the advantages of free competition, she suffers, and will 
suffer more. 

The province of Liege is one of the most prospeRms 
of the Belgian states. The inhabitants are neither 
Flemings nor French, but speak a language and 
possess a literature (though not a very copious one) of 
their own. They are an industrious and an enterprising 
race, and in some articles of production they outrival 
our best manufactures. In ^e article of arms, for 
instance, they have driven the Birmingham traders from 
many of the European, American, and African maiketa. 
Nearly 800,000 stand were exported last year. Fnnoe 
rigorously prohibits them — ^but prohibits them in 
vain. The only result of her prohibition is that the 
cost of introduction is paid to the smuggler instead of to 
the treasury. Large quantities are constantly introdneed 
into the French territory. The price at which they are 
manufactured is inconceivably low, for though some 
are made of a costly description, great numbers are sold 
at five francs a piece ; the average price, taking in all 

Dualities, is about 22a. 6(2., comprising fowUng-pieeea, 
ouble-barrelled guns, muskets and pistols. The raw 
material is more costly than in England,— but the rate 
of wages from twenty to thirty per cent less. Coital 
is somewhat dearer there than here. A reduction of 
duty on iron would tend to the extension of Uie arma- 
making trade. 

And so it would to the extension of many other 
branches. If the Free Trade party in Belgium could 
obtain a large reduction in their tarifls, the rSsult would 
be immensely beneficial to the generad intereats, parti- 
cularly if France should persevere in her irrational 
commercial legislation. For the extended frontier which 
would facilitate the introduction of Belgian articles, 
would bring them into a vast field of consuniption. A 
strong attempt was made a few years ago to level dotles 
between the two countries, and to establi^ something 
like a French and Belgian ZoUverein. Belgian 
opinion was well prepared for such a result^ but the 
French manufacturers were alarmed, and the transparent 
fallacy that there was no reciprocity between giring a 
market of thirty-five millions of souls to the Belgian, 
who could only give a market of five millions in retnm, 
put a stop to negotiations, which as between Fnnoe 
and Belgium would have been beneficial to both. It 
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may be hoped, howeyer, tbat whenever Commercial 
Emancipation breaks clear the impediments to inter* 
change between these two countries, it will do more, — 
it will destroy the barrier between them, and all other 
coantries. Commercial treaties, foonded upon exclu- 
sive burthens and exclusive preference, are happily 
exploded now. There are good influences at work in 
Belgium. The king is certainly well disposed. I have 
often hourd him expreu opinions farourablo to Free 
Trade, and lament the extent of the prejudices and the 
interests against which it had to struggle— but those 
prejudices will be removed by free discussion, and those 
interests be absorbed in the mightier interests of the 
whole community. 

For the production of zinc, Belgium has unrivalled 
advantages — ^for that of iron, she stands second to 
Scotland and Wales alone ; these advantages arise from 
the potsesuonof large and rich beds of Calamine (Lapis 
CalanUnaris) along the banks of the Meuse, — containing 
a great proportion of metal, and found not remote from 
the coa]% of which the consumption is so large for the 
smelting the very subtile metal, of which, under every 
hitherto diseovered manipnlation, a quantity is lost 
during the process, by its assimiing a gaseous foroL 
The manufiMsture of zinc or spelter is carried on in 
China, Silesia, Belgium, Poland, England and Wales. 
The ores principally used in this country, are the 
sulphurate of zinc, known by the name of blende, — 
those employed on the continent, are mainly the car- 
bonates of zinc, or ealamine. The proceas of smelting 
ordinarily employed here, is that which is believed to 
be practised in China ; it is a rude and unsatlsfactor}* 
method, in which from twentv to twenty-five tons of 
coals are employed for the production of a single ton of 
zinc The reduction takes place In large upright 
veaaels, which are surrounded by an intense fire, and 
discharged and filled in somewhat less than twenty-four 
honn. The Silesian process is somewhat similar, except 
that smaller crucibles are used. The Belgian, instead 
of standing erect in the furnaces, and delivering (hem- 
selves of the metal when reduced, are placed longitu- 
dinally in the furnaces, and the zinc is extracted from 
them Irom time to time as it is metallized. Many improve- 
ments have been suggested in the process, and unless 
these improvements give to the English manufiMturers 
advantages they have not hitherto possessed, they will not 
be able to withstand the rivalry of the cheaper and the 
richer ore which Belgium produces. The spelter 
manufacture in England stood upon protection alone — 
existed in consequence of the heavy duty levied upon 
the foreign articles. But an the makers of spelter were 
not a strong interest, — it was among the very first to be 
sacrificed under Sir Bobert Peers free trade movement 
The Belgian manufacture was of natural and spontane- 
ous growth— like the silk trade in France, the cotton 
trade in England, it had all the recommendations 
which peculiar local advantages could give it. It 
invited both labour and capital to profitable employ- 
moki, — and their application was alike beneficial to 
Belgium and to the world. And while many of the 
other productions of Belgian industry have been shaken 
by vicissitudes, and have maintained themselves with 
great difficulty, totterin|^ amidst that competition to 
which they have been subjected ; the spelter manufiwture 
has rapidly extended, and has been most profitable to 
those engaged in it. It became commercial nations to 
look upon such investments with encouragement and 
approv^. They represent cheap production, and in 
cheap produotion everybody is interested. 

The state of agriculture in Belgium is highly honour- 
able to the national industry, and gives evidence of a 
very juttisfactory progress. The whole surface of the 
country is cadaMred (surveyed), and consists of about 
six and a half million of properties, divided among 
nearly a million of proprietors; so that the number of 



landholders Is not eonriderably le«i than that of heads 
of families. Of seven millions of acres, of which the 
territory is composed, greatly more than half is culti- 
vated as arable land, — about one-fifth of the country is 
in forests, and less than one-twelfth is in heath or waste 
lands. More than a hundred thousand acres 'are dedi- 
cated to horticultural cultivation, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand are in orchards. The rivers and streams 
of the country cover thirty thousand acres ; highways, 
roads, canals, streets, and public squares, a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres. The habitations of men, fortifica- 
tions, and ground built upon, represent about fifty-two 
thousand acres, or about one hundred and thirty-fifth 
part of the whole surface. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the land produces about a sufficiency of corn 
for the supply of the people,— but in the last year 
(1846) the importations amounted to one and a lialf 
millions of quarters— the potato crop scarcely having 
suffered less than in Ireland. Belgium is one of the 
most thickly peopled territories in the world. Its area 
ia about the same as that of Holland. The proportion 
of its population is as four to three. The waste and 
uncultivated lands, contrasted with those of Holland, 
are as one to three. ^ 

Mention has been made of the rapid extension of 
railways in Belgium. The Belgian government was the 
first to give all its ofiicial influence, and to bring the 
state capital to the success of these undertakings. They 
have been greatly facilitated by that friendly intercourse 
of mind — scarcely less important than the intercourse 
of commerce — to which the reign of peace has given 
birth and extension. To me there arc tew objects more 
attractive, than to witness with what a liberal and 
trustful spirit the profuae capital of England,— the 
practical knowledge of England — her engineers — her 
workmen— flow towards, and spread themselves over 
countries, which had been accustomed to see or to fancy 
that the strength and greatness of England were exhi- 
bited only in words of menace and acts of hostility. 
Railways are becoming mighty, — aye, and among Uie 
mightiest instruments of civilization,— great highwavs, 
upon which not only men and merchandize, but kindly 
thoughts, and philanthropic affections, and intellectual 
superiorities, — and all the noble results of science and 
philosophy are to transit and to travel. They will not 
only make more accessible all that human beings con- 
sume, or enjoy — ^they will not only lower the price, and 
increase the amount, of every object which adds to the 
felicity, of the human race, — ^but they will Bccure the 
permanence of the blessings they provide, by securing 
the lasting endurance of a pacific and prosperous policy. 
Among the earliest objects which excited the attention 
of Belgium after the revolution, was the improvement 
of her communications, the introduction of railways, 
on a large and national scale. It was only a few 
days after Leopold was called to the throne, that the 
first project of a Belgian railway was by his command 
laid before him. It was believed indeed, that the projects 
were too ambitious, that Belgium was about to engage in 
an enterprise beyond her strength. To great enthusiasm 
for the undertaking, there followed a period of hesita- 
tion, and even of despondency. Such are but the 
natural vibrations of opinion. To an unwarrantable 
excitement, frequently succeeds an unjustifiable de- 
pression^ But in spite of all difilculties, success has 
been obtained, and that success must be progressive. 
Belgium has with extraordinary rapidity been furrowed 
over by railways. The fint hesitating and^ modest 
project, for a single line from Antwerp to Liege, waa 
estimated to reouire a capital of 4OO,O0o2. It struggled 
through the ebamben against much resistance, and 
became a law in 1884. Since that period, 200 millions 
of francs have been appropriated to railways in Belgium, 
aay eight millions sterling, for which 150 millions of 
franca (or aix milliona sterling) have been borrowed on 
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public neeBrity at »a ayenge of iMf per cent These 
railwajA are of the length of 560 kilometers (a kilometer 
is 1,094 yards, so that the extent somewhat exceeda 340 
mile«>). The highe»t estimate of construction is in the 
province of Liege, amounting to 970,000 trancs per 
kilometer, or 82,000^. per mile ; the lowest at Courtray, 
103,000 francs per kilometer, being 8,400/. per mile. 
It is estimated that when the whole is completed, with 
a double line of rails, the cost will be on a general 
avenge, 800,000 francs per kilometer, or about 20,000/. 
per mile. The engineers of Belgium have erred in 
their estimates^ just like their English brethren, and 
the facts are curious, and worth recording. The total 
eostof construction exceeds the estimates by 128 per 
eent. The lands have cost 178 per cent, more than the 
estimates, — constructions and works 217 per cent, more, 
— the rails 41 per cent, more, — and sundry detailed 
eatimatesfrom 38 per cent to nearly 600 per cent more. 
Of course, for all these, elaborate excuses and reasonii 
have been given ; but the great consolation appears to 
be, that after all, the cost of the railways of Belgium 
is, on an average, only two thirds of that of the rail- 
ways of Qreat Britain. In 1843 there travelled in 
Belgium, per railways, more than three millions of 
passengers^ and they paid on an average, about 1*80 
francs, or Is. 6</. The amount received in 1848 was 
about 6,600,000 francs, or 220,000/. ; of the passengers, 

10 per cent travelled in the first class carriages. 
27 „ „ second 

66 .. .. third 
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g^he average number of passengers in a train was 120.) 
ut while in some dibtricts the number of travellers in 
first-class carriages is only 2^ per cent, in others it is 
17^; the second-cla^s carriages vary from 12^ to 42^ 
per cent., a^d the third-class from 40^ to 84-|. In pro- 
portion to the length of the journey does the proportion 
augment of travellers in first class carriages. The 
average cost of travelling in Belgium per railways, as 
compared with England, is at 6 to 12 ; that is to say, 
the same distance may be tra?elled in Belgium for bd. 
as for 12<i. in this country. The average rates are 
per League — 

1st class, S7 centimes — about l{d.— per mile. 
2d „ 28 „ „ li^. 

8d „ 17 „ „ Ofi. 

In France the charge is about 20 per cent, higher— t.f. 
one-fiPbh more than in Belgium. 

Belgium proclain^, with natural pride, that with 
reference to the extent of her territory, she posses.ses in 
canals and railways three times the power of communi- 
cation possessed by Qreat Britain, and four times that 
of France and the United States ; that in refereuce to 
her population, though not quite equal in power of 
communication to the United States, she excet:d» that 
of Qreat Britain, and altogether outstrips France. 
There is nothing biamable in such a boast This is 
an honest and honourable rivalry, and in such a career 
we bid her a most hearty " Qod speed \" 
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Uncowecrated ground T — False priest avaunt — 
Thy hallowing rite is but a juggling sound : 

What holier earth does Christ's disciple want 
Than Christ himself in Joseph's garden found 1 

E. W. 



CHBIST'S MISSION. 

ST XIOHAmD Bowin. 

For what came Christ on earth to r^igm — [ 

What aim had his love-labour t 
It was that eelf-love might be slain. 

That man might love his neighbour. 

Or, that every parish priest 

Might have a lordly living 1 
If so, then each learned clerk 

Need feel no dread misgiving. 

Came Christ to hallow swords and spean^ 

For slaughter,— men like cattle ! 
Then, indeed, the best renown 

Were only earned in battle. 

Patience, fortitude, and faith. 

Evil with good requited. 
Are victories on a bloodless field, 

Whose heroes— are'not knighted. 

" My kingdom is not of this world :" — 

O, soul of Julius Csasar 1 
For all with conquering flags unfurled. 

That sentence is a teazer. 

And not alone for martial pests, 

But all earth's cunning brothers. 
Who, not with their own shares content, 

Are daily robbing others. 

The blood and tears of toil are shed. 
And slavery's groans are uttered, 

That dainty rogues may have their bread 
On both sides nicely buttered. 

Christ came not on the earth for this ; — 
He willed wrongs should be righted ; 

Kot that the probed and trampled heart 
Should evermore be slighted. 

All are, said Christ, the sons of Qod — 

The low are high In merit ; 
The meek are heritors of earth. 

And rich the poor in spirit 

Luxurious greatness ! climb your towers 

And pinnacles of glory ! 
Thence ^ee all kingdoms of the world. 

Like Christ, and read their story. 

'Tis of vast multitudes athirst. 

Some better state pursuing — 
(Such followed Christ)— whom ever ye 

Lead on to their undoing I 

With light from Heaven ye should them c^er 
With goodness thence should cherish ; 

Yet these, in Time's dread wilderness. 
Lie daily down, and perish* 

Read more — ^see luxury, famine, dragged 

Where ruin comes not (Single; 
But rich and poor, the prince and boor, 

in one dread carnage mingle. 

Asrain, shall " evil be our good T 

Is desolation wanted t 
Again, must murder be enthroned, 

Be-laurelled and bechanted t 

Down with the tyrant Ignorance ! 

On Pride, the oppressor, trample 1 
That man with man may nobly plan. 

And good as life be ample. 
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THE YOUTH AND FAME. 

J DkUogmt in Feng. 
BT OOODWTH BARJIBT. 

WtTHiir a study small and dimly lighted, 

Like a faint, tapering torch, burnt low and blighted, 

S»it a fair youth in ancient lore benighted. 

To him a vision, radiant as freah flame 

In a new kindl^, burning rose blush came — 

She named herself not, but a Toice cried FAME ! 

" Why art thou here? poor sleeping one !** she said, 

" Why use the piUow of another's head t 

Awake I poor sleeper ! slumbering on the dead !** 

'* I am awake T to her the youth replied, 
" I slumber not — my soul is open-e>ed, 
Morning is ever, and night s Meep denied. 

'* I pillow not upon another's head, 

I am no sleeper slumbering on the dead : — 

These books ore living souls with lustre red." 

" If so,** said she, " why borrow from another? 

The light Is given to thee as to thy brother ; 

Thou sleep'st in day, and dost thy day dreams smother.** 

'* Behold my Answer !" wd the youth, " behold 
Those imdiant reams which unto me are gold. 
To others dross; can'st thou their leaves unfold 1" 



" I can," said Fame, " for unto me is given 
St. Peter's key when genius seeks for heaven ; 
But thee I know but with the Sleepers Seven.** 

" But vet my dream,** said he. " hath wings, and flies 
Over the headn of thousands, to whose e^es 
The eagle flight hath often auguries.** 

" How know I thatr said she, " a yellow bill 
May be that bird s who gives thee not a quill ; 
Thou soarest not, but peckest the blind worm still. 

*' The eagle, launching from its mountain dun. 
Spreads its own wingM like f:ails the air upon. 
Breasts cloud and storm, and looks in the face the son. 

" Its eyes are daxed not by its fiery beam, 

It sees the earth, a speck on which men dream. 

It flaps its wings, and shrieks a long shrill scream. 

** Then through a flight of cloudit it sees in the breeze 
A hillock white ~the Alps and Pyrenees — 
And a bine lake — ^the breathless, waveless seas. 

*' Then swooping downward like a bla^t of wind. 
Or seer from heaven sent unto mankind. 
Men stare— all eye, And Ood restores the blind. 

** But thou, poor sleeper ! haat no eagle flight, 
Thy pinions are the webs of dreams by night, 
Than rainbow woof of gossamer more light" 

" Said*st thou awakeT* the dreaming poet said — 
" I will arise, nor slumber with the dead — 
The sun is blushing, and the east is red.** 

•* Up ! tJiea r said ahe, " the Will ean ever claim 
The birtii of Deed. Rise heavenward like flame !'* 
She said, and all the air resounded FAM& 

** Oh, Mighty One !** exclaimed the youth, '* I think ! 
I soar above the worlds tenebrious brink; 
And of Use Bienial ooaan*s waters drink ! 

•* I feel wings grow ? I feel the powers of flight ! 
I rise ! I float ! and with a glorious might 
Sail over ciouds to where there is no night 

" Thy words have blown me breexes swift and strong; 
1 mount the spheres, and breathing free and long, 
I soar thus to the sunny realms of song.** 
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l.turars tN'otfccs. 

An Appeal for the Irish Peasantry; trttA Fact*, Off 
paramount advantage to the Iron-Masters, Mann- 
facturfrs, and Agriculturists of England, respecting 
Hit vcUue of Peat and Peat Charcoal, as a fuel and 
as a fertilizer. By Jaspbb W. Hooebs, C.£. London : 
Effingham Wilson, 1847. 

Wb strongly recommend this little volume to our 
readers, as opening up a very clear and certain way to 
the extinction of the evils of Ireland. It pointe out the 
natural wealth of Ireland as a source of profit to English 
capitalists ; and especially its peat bogs, as one ot the 
most certain sources ot profitable speculation in the 
united kingdom. The value of this enormous store- 
house of peat, which Ireland is, is made obvious by the 
plainest calculations ; it is, moreover, shown that when 
this peat U removed, the ground is ready to produce the 
ricbest crops; and, lastly, that the Irish people, if 
employed for money images, will work as hard as any- 
body can desire. Mr. Rogers shows that the poor 
peasant r}' have been paid, not in money, but by a patch 
of potato-ground, at a hi^h nominal rent : and that 
thuM the truekttyKtem has been in constant operation 
throughout Ireland in its very won»t fhape. From 
personal knowledge of these tacts, we ean and do moat 
earnestly recommend Mr. Rogent's work to general 
attention. 



Tks Black-gown Papers, By U Mmuotti. 2 vols. 

Wiley and Putnam. 

Si«BOB Mabiori is no eommmi writer — we speak of 
the subject-matter of his works ; nor must we pass over 
his pure English, which is singnlariy correct, elegtui, 
and often even eloquent His volumes on " Italy, Past 
and Present,** won for him a deaervedly high reputation ; 
nor will this, though not of aa high » chaaacter, tend to 
decrease it 

Mariotti is one of thut noble band of ItBlian refugees 
whose great intellect and energetic and useful lives 
amongst us have done more than anything else to turn 
the mind of the English public towards the sufleringa 
and oppressions of Italy. It is with pleasure that we 
hear Mariotti say, in the dedication of these volumes to 
Lady Morgan, '* For the last aix years English hospi- 
tality, warm, free, unobtrusive, has eneompassed me. 
The air of true freedom has nerved and strengthened 
roe even to regeneration. My new home luss been 
endeared to me, till it has Anglicit^d my very feeling 
and thought** The exile and suflfering of these gooa 
and truly great men have not been in vain either for 
their own country, or for onra. 

The one fault of the volumes now before us is their 
title, and the sort of little framework into which these 
sketches are set Pass these, and the sketches them- 
selves are of deep interest, and most of them Ml of great 
worth to humanity. We know not when we ever were 
more painfully rivctted over any pages than over those 
which give the histoiy of the poor Italian organ boy. 
It bears the stamp of truth in every word — except it be 
in the end, which we fear could not have been as happy 
and cheering as the kind-hearted author^ we suspect 
in pity to the reader — chose to make it Histories of 
this kind, in which the tyranny of man to man is 
chronicled with a stem and truthful pen, are benefit* 
conferred on society, whose business it then becomes to 
sec that an end is put to them. Had Signor Mariotti 
written only this one heart-rending story, he would 
have deserved our cordial thanks — and he haa these for 
other good works also. 
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WorJ:a of Georob Sakd. Translated by Miss Hats 
and others. Vol. III. Andre. Churton. 

Miss Hats is a pare and high-minded woman, and we 
bclieye she is quite aware that she has undertaken a 
meritorious, but not the less a perilous labour, in making 
the English public acquainted with the writings of 
Qeorge Sand. As she is obliged to call in the assist- 
anee of other translatorii, we trust she will be careful to 
exercise the authority and judgment of an editor who 
is under a serious responsibility to the public There 
are two ways of giring us George Sand. The one is to 
give us her better self-— all that fine mass of pure and 
Kplendid writing which abounds in her, and which is 
the bulk. The other is, to give us the whole, good 
and bad. If she adopt the former course, she will 
render a great service to us ; if the latter, we foresee 
the coming of storms, shoals, and quicksands. The 
Rubicon is not yet passed ; the perils are behind ; and 
if a very wise course be not pursued, there will arise 
RQch an outcry in the regions of critic-land as will too 
late be heard. If, therefore, our voice could have any 
weight ^rith a work and a lady to whom we wish every 
success, we would say — take all the good, and leave all 
the bad. Leave that which even in France has not 
been tolerated without much offence. The question 
which concerns us is not that we have whatever Madame 
Dudevant has chosen to write, but whatever is worthy 
of her and of us. We shall then have a noble work, 
brilliant with genius, with acute, original, and inde- 
pendent thought : a mass of composition, warm with 
the truest human sympathies, and glorious with the 
hues of woman's finer intellect. 

We have felt bound to make these remarks on 
reading this exquisite story of Andre. It is blotted by 
expressions, and one or two scenes, which by a little 
management it might have been freed from. There is 
a strong way, and a delicate way, even of expreuing 
things, which a translator should regard, and we speak 
after no ordinary experience. In this translation the 
strong way has been adopted, and we regret it. This 
shows itself occasionally in the matter of mere phraseo- 
logy. French usage is rery different to English usage, 
and what is tolerable in one is often not admissible in 
the other. 

Having made these remarks, however, in the best 
feeling, wo shall freely praise or condemn as we find the 
work proceed. The present translation is from the 
hand of Miss Ashurst, whose abilities have long been 
known to us. As a whole, it does her the greatest 
credit, being much superior, in our judgment, to her 
translation of the Mosaic Workers. It is vigorous, life- 
like, and generally correct. It will, however, tax the 
highest powers of the transhitors of George Sand, be 
they who they may, to transfuse into our tongue the 
fervid eloquence of this extraordinary woman unim- 
paired. May they achieve that great object 1 

m 
I 

The Poetical Works of WiUiam Motherwell; with a 
Memoir. By Jambs M'Cokioht, Esq. Second Edition. 
Glasgow: David Robertson. 

Mr. Robertsoit has rendered a good service to the lovers 
of genius by issuing this new and enlarged edition of 
the works of a true but short-lived poet ; and enriching 
it with what was much wanted, a good memoir of him. 
The genius of Motherwell was for the old and legendary; 
nnd in particular for the heroic legends of the north. 
There are few such perfect and spirited specimens of 
the Danish legend and war-song as those of Motherwell. 
" The Battle Flag of Sigurd .•" " The Wooing Song of 
.T:iri Egill Skallagrim ;" and " The Sword Chant of 
Thorstein Raudi ;" might be free and fine transUUons 
from the ancient Scalds, instead of pure modem com- 
positions. They will be remembered by many of our 



readers as published during MotherwelVs life-time, and 
those to wnom they are unknown will thank m for 
commending them to their acquaintance. 

In almost all the other poems of Motherwell we find 
the same tendency to the past and the chivalric. Otlieta 
again are quaint after the fashion of the religions 
writers of the time of the Commonwealth, aa ** The 
Solemn Song of a Righteous Hcarte." His ** Jeanie 
Morrison," &e love of his boyhood, is full of true 
tenderness; and besides a number of sweet songs and 
miscellaneous pieces, never before published, there are 
many posthumous poems, some of them of singular 
beauty, as that of " Gierke Richard and Maid Margaret.'* 
Our space does not permit extract, but we must give 
one or two stanzas from a poem " I am not sad,** 
because it is remarkably prophetic of his actual fate. 
Motherwell lies in the Necropolis of Glasgow, without 
a stone to mark the spot. We are glad to see that the 
editor speaks out almost as freely on this fact as 
Mr. Howitt did in his " Homes and Hannta of tlie 
Poets." Surely this disgrace to Glasgow will now be 
removed. 

I am not tad, though sadness seem 
At timet to dood my brow; 

1 clicrished onoe a foolish drpain^- 
Thank lieavea 'tis not so now. 
Trutirs sunshine broke. 
And I awoke 
To feel 'twas right to bow 

To Fate's decree, and this my doom, 

TAe darkaw of a NameleM Tomb, 

I grieve not, though a tear may fill 

This glazed and vacant e}-e; 
Old thoughts will rise do what we will. 
But soon again they die ; 
An idle ^sh 
And all is hush, 
The fount is soon mn dry ; 
And cheerly now I meet my doom, 
TAe darktteM of a NameltM Tomb. 



The Life of the Rev. John Willianu, Misaionary to 
Polynesia. Bt Ebkkxzkr Prout. Fourth Thousand. 
London : Snow, Paternoster-row. 1847. 

Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa. 
By Robert Moffatt. Twenty-three years an agent 
of the London Missionaiy Society in that continent. 
Fourteenth Thousand. London : Snow, Patemoater- 
row. 

These are cheap reprints of two deeply interesting woiksy 
containing the matter of many ordinaiy volomei^ well 
printed, and containing also portraits of the chief 
actors in them, and wo^-cuts. Independently of the 
vast importance of the subjects introduced, for those 
who are desirous only to occupy the time in some enter- 
taining volume, we know of no books more attraetlTo ; 
and when we reflect what is now doing in the yeiy 
scenes both in South Afirica and Otidieite, when the 
British Missionaries have laboured so many yeaia to 
establish peace and civilization, we feel it difficult to 
restrain our indignation. Especially lies a heavy debt 
against the English government for permitting the 
French to reduce to a hell of crime and horror that 
fair island, which, under the care of the lamented John 
Williams and other Christian labourers, bade fiur to 
become a paradise. 

The Novitiate ; or the Jesuit in Truining. A Permmtd 
Narrative. By Andrbw SnnnciR. Second EdiUon. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1847. 
The Jesuit in the Family. By Ardrbw Steuoor. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 1847. 
Mr. Steirmetz in these curious volumes shows ttom his 
own personal experience that the Jesuits are already 
well-known; that the character and accounts of them 
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wad their system, vhicli from time to time have been 
girtn to the world, are correct That they are trained 
carcfnlly to perfect obedience in the anny of the pope* 
dom, are drilled as thoroughly as any other soldiers, 
and that the object is the same as that for which all 
other armies are employed, the usurpation of a fiilse 
power over men; the destruction of liberty, physical 
and intellectual ; and the obstruction of all that progress 
of the human race for which the best men and minds are 
everywhere labouring. He tells us that the Jesuits are 
everywhere, in all professions and disguises, and that 
nothing is able to turn them from their great enterprise, 
the restoration ef England to the Romish faith. No 
doubt of it ; but miss is not yet sung in Westminster 
Abbey ; and if people will only read such works as these 
carefully, it never will. We earnestly recommend them ; 
and have the utmost faith in the conscientious integrity 
of the writer. They have every impress of truth, and 
are tenght with the moat solemn warnings. 



DeatK0 SciUomty; a Poenu By Thomas Eaolzs. 
London: Whittaker i Co. 

Thu is truly an Eagle's flight ! It is the very thing 
for an ill-natured critie to get hold of. For ourselves, 
we do not know when we bave had such a storm about 
our ears. We seem deafened with the roar of winds, 
and the hissing of serpente. We are blown, and tossed, 
and dinned, and dazed, with the terrors of a lugubrious 
landscape, filled with whirlwinds and snakes, and the 
most tremendous hail-storm of new words. The Eng- 
lish language has no terms large enough for Mr. Eagles' 
ideas; he pours out upon us the most sesquipedalian 
terms of the Latin dictionary. If there be anywhere 
a nation lamenting ito defectlre vocabulary, we advise 
it to send for Mr. Eagles, who would cerUdnly mann- 
liMtare a whole language to order any time. The new 
coinage of phraseology, which he flings out by shovel- 
fuls, is fearfully astounding. We have squamaua 
serpente, linunu streams, noises strange and horri»onous, 
strong proeilloua blaste, bihulauB marshes, tnordaeious 
blaste, $iceific gales, phagedenous peste, mounto iffvi- 
vomous, setaceouB grass, glandi/erau$ oaks, callous 
waves, and serous clouds. These, any one may conceive, 
make a startling landscape enough ; but when to these 
every monster and monstrosity that the imagination is 
capable of spawning is congregated in it, never was 
there such frightful chaos. Take, good reader, a spe- 
cimen, and sustein it as you can. 

The ti/nft/filim* was gambolling about in this conge- 
nial creation ; taking ^ wide unsteady leaps," " bending 
the rotten reed-stems in ite track," and it would, 

*Moogat sesituigmou* uplands then descend 
In one treawndoiu spring to valleys low 
Where rotten iwamps fenaent ; and leap, and bead, 
And dance, and shoot sbove the lagging flow 
Of Dittddhf water o'er the Mrlc brow 
Of monldering rocks ; and serpents venenote 
Did glide and hits as past the flame did go, 
And gleamed their haants within, teitebrieote ; 
And seorpiotta, centipedes, did wake np from repose. 



By mildew blight, the foliage on the BU>or, 
And hurled were on before the banting Uaat 
Uktpmout seed : the deeerl*s sembrous floor 
Emittea sound, as ov the wind waa east. 
As thoBgh a host of doods had been ontcast^^ 
Oratuliroms doods, from th* concave's edifice, 
Aad hurled their hail-load, wondmring man to gatf^ 
In one hnge nmaa, upon a sea of ice: 
And hollow caveras load did echo back the voice 

Of god of storm with wild, eontinned roar : 
And timoms lakes, thick, stagnant, doubly fool. 
Grew nMtmoag, and high their waves did pour ; 
And in tlie tempest steadies dreadful stele. 



Which hovered round and did penradr the whole, 
And crept through every crevice, cavern, dell ; 
And noise of loosened stones, as they did roll 
From mountains tcopulaM^ did harshly swell 
Upon the wimi so wild, it seemed the moan of heU. 
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Well, " belligerous thunders" burst through 
sonifertms," and 

tlio tempe6t*s send 
Trembles and boils within the phantom*s track. 
And spume arises round, thick, fool, — as Sandarack ! 



eaves 



And if that be not enough for one exhibition, we do 
not know what is. It is true the poet afterwards subsides 
into sunshine and a sweet landscape, where 

Luscious music gushea wild among 
Pttniceotu blooms, which 'mid the rushes dance. 
And pterimoniotit birds wail on the sainfoin's lance. 



THE FAST IlJID THE FAMINE. 



BT WILLUX HOWITT. 



** Thxbb were present at that season some that told him of 
the Oalileans, whose blood Pilate hod mingled with their 
sacrifices. And Jesus answering said unto them, Supnose ye 
that these Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans because 
they suffered such things P I tell yon, Nay ; but except ye 
repent, ve shall all likewise perish. Or tliose eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloom fdl, and slew them ; think ye that 
they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem P I 
tell vou, Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perisn.".-Iittke xiii. 1. 

Whkh this paper issues from the press, the fast pro- 
claimed by Government for the avcrtance cf the famine 
will be solemnizing; and the remarkable words written 
above will be in the act of utterance from ten 
thousand pulpite throughout this country. What a 
scene will this present to the eye of a just and discerning 
Heaven 1 A prayer against famine — a famine which 
the service for the occasion tclU us has been inflicted by 
God — sent up, by order of Goverxmicnt, from one end 
to the other of a country so fertile, so wealthy, so full of 
food, as never country was since the foundation of the 
world. There is famine — fierce, unprecedented, ter- 
rible famine — in Ireland; the people perish, and arc 
taken by a leg and an arm, and arc flung into the earth, 
not dug deep enough to cover them. There is famine in the 
Highlands of Scotland; there is famine in Manchester 
and the manufacturing districts: and does it come 
from Godi Let the granaries of the united empire 
answer that ! Let the com which is hoarded up — a}', 
even in Ireland, in the very midst of these human 
horrors — answer it I Let our bonded - warehouses, 
loaded with com till the floors are obliged to bo 
propped, waiting for a yet higher price, answer that I 
and let the Govcmment, which hesitated to tear 
away the last rig of the infamous Corn-laws, and let 
com come in free, answer it; and finally, let the 
speculators in com, and the hangers-on for high prices, 
while their brethren in thousands, with their fainting 
wives and famishing children, arc perishing before 
their eyes, go and put up at the footstool of God that 
fearful mockerr of a prayer ! 

Never was there such an awful instance of the daring 
of a national hypocrisy exhibited befure Heaven and 
the nations. There is no fact better known than that 
there is in this country at this moment food^-abundant 
food of all kinds^forall its inliabitants ; and the certain 
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araurance of the arriyal of more now the winter in 
America and on the European continent haa broken 
up: — and we dare to tell the Qod and Father of us all, 
inioee eyes are continually going to and fro in the 
earth, and who looks into our naked hearts, that he is 
the Author of that famine which is chasing our brethren 
like smoke before the wind ! Instead of going to 
churches and chapels to mock God, and to insult our 
starving fellow-creatures, we should have gone to our 
warehouses, and unlocked them to the public gaze, and 
have let the eye of the hungry feed itself on the enor- 
mous stores there laid up. We should have shown our 
com, our butter, our cheese, our rice, our coffee, our teas, 
our American flour. We should have pointed to our 
markets crowded with fatted cattle and sheep, and to 
the cattle on a thousand hills, and have said, ** We have 
sinned, O Qod ! in the sight of men and of thee, in 
that we have withheld thy bounty from the suffering 
and the dying, from the father and the child, from the 
mother and her suckling ; but we fttand rebuked, and 
cannot dare to heap on thy holy name the reproach of 
our own hardened selfinhness 1" 

What ! ftre the Irish more wicked th^ the rest of 
us? Are the Highlanders more wicked than we 
English, who are rolling in down, and wallowing in 
every luxury ? Are the famishing people of Manchester 
and of Paisley more criminal than the Government who 
have brought about by their neglect and their selfish 
measures for years on years this dreadful state of 
things 1 — more criminal than the speculators and ex- 
tortionate landlords, the regraters and the wealthy 
indifferents 1 No ! And if that be true, then it cannot 
be that these dreadful inflictions are the inflictions of 
God. A just God will send his punishments on the 
guilty, and not on the innocent. If, as this form of 
prayer says, we are guilty, and that God has sent this 
chastisement for us, why has it not fallen on usi Why 
has it fallen on the Irish and the Highlanders, and not 
on the English and the Lowlanders? Why on the 
governed, and not the governors! Why on the poor, 
and not on the rich f No ! were it an infliction from 
God, be assured it would have alighted elsewhere. It 
would have fiillen on the proud and lofty dwelling»— 
on the palace and the hall — and not on the cottage and 
the cabin. It would have fallen on the mis-governors, 
and not the mis-governed — on the exacting land- 
lords, and not on the exhausted tenants — on the 
haughty, and not on the humble — on thoHc who«e eyes 
stand out with fatnes-s and not on those who are dried 
by famine into mere human locusts, which the first 
strong wind will sweep into the sea of death. No ; it 
is not a rotten potato that can ruin and desolate a 
country — it is rotten government. What besides the 
potato has failed us, and that but partially*? Never 
were there finer crops than last autumn waved on the 
plains of the united kingdom ! Let us hasten to put 
away this mockery of Heaven — this sham fast on the 
best fish, and the richest pastry, on the finest deserti^i, 
and the most delicious cofiee, and on the strongest wines ; 
and let us remember that the poor of Ireland, of Scot- 
land, and of England, have been fiisting while we have 
been feasting too long; and if we will now do just 
penance for our wickedness, let us fast that they may 
feast Where is the man amongst us that will fast as 
a poor Irishman did the other day 1 He had been for 
weeks and months without work, and without half 
enough food, when a gentleman of our acquaintance 
let him to a job ; and, to enable him to begin it, placed 
before him cold beef, and bread, and beer. But it was 
a Friday, the poor man was a Catholic, and in the 
midst of his ravenous hunger he turned away his eyes 
from the beef, and took only a piece of dry bread, and 
went to his labour t 

Are these the men who have sinned, and for whom 
this affliction is aont I And yet it is on these that it has 



fallen. No t it is a fiiodne of ages of misrule ; a fiunine 
of heartless landlords, who have let four millions of 
Irish acres lie waste, while their poor brethren had not 
food or work, and have charged them for what little 
plots they did allow them from 71. to lOl. per acre ! Let 
us then pray in earnest, and let this be our prayer ; let 
it be honest, and hearty, and national ; let it be sent 
up from palace, and hall, and gay terrace, from shop, 
and cottage, and from under the hedges of a blessed 
Spring : 

" Lord God ! the great and common Father of us all, 
inspire us at last with a sincere desire to be what we have 
so long professed to be in vain — Christians. Look down 
into our hearts with thy bright and immortal counte^ 
nance, and light up all the thousand retreats of our old 
and inveterate hypocrisy, and put it and us to utter 
shame. Make us confess in dust and ashes that we 
have never really believed in thy Son, whom thou didst 
send down to teach us to love our neighbour as ounelves. 
To do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly before 
thee. Make us ashamed, O Lord, of our selfibh maxims 
and practices of government ; make us ashamed of those 
great ware in which we have slain the poor, and en- 
riched the rich ; in which we have heaped dangerona 
honoura on those great warriore whom one of our poeta 
has so justly styled, ' butchers in great business,* 
thereby dreadfully increasing the cannibal thirst ^f 
blood. Make us ashamed of the debts that we hare 
heaped thereby on the suffering poor, and on the wings 
of commerce ; and which bow down our very women 
and children in misery and endless labour ; which dry 
up the hope of life in millions, and snatch the torch of 
knowledge out of their bitter paths. Make us ashamed, 
God of Truth, of the laws which we have passed to 
fetter trade, and make dear the necessaries of life ; and 
instead of rending our clothes as recommended in this 
form of prayer, inspire us with a sincere determination 
to send them to the Irish, who have none to rend, no 
nor even to cover them. Make us ashamed, O Father 
of all life, that we have so misgoverned Ireland ; thsit 
we have dealt her such hard measure ; that we have, 
from age to age, refused to listen to her cries of distress, 
and to the cries of all the good men who have, from age 
to age, and year to year, pleaded with us on her behalf. 
Make us heartily ashamed of our criminal neglect ; and 
that we have let thy heritage lie like a desert, when 
thousands of happy families might have lived and praised 
thee for thy bounties upon it. Make us blush and bum 
in shame before thee, that we have at length out- 
Heroded Herod. out-Pharaohed Pharaoh, and created 
a famine of locks and warehouses, of corn-laws and 
other restrictions, of speculatore and regraters, and have 
dared to lieap the reproach of it upon Thee." 
''•^Soch is the prayer which as a nation we mnsl send 
up, and that in all sad sincerity, before we may hope to 
be heard ; and before we shall have a response either 
from Heaven, or the hearts of a great and wronged 
people. We must resolve, if we will put an end to the 
recurrence of the famine, which is now stalking not 
alone through Ireland, but through the manufacturing 
districts of England, to look Truth and God in the 
face — confcKS the errora of our policy, rend away the 
hist rags of restrictive laws, and set our many mil- 
lions of poor brethren in Great Britain and in Ireland, 
to work on the neglected soil, to feed oar artisans, aud 
thereby to set to work all our factories to clothe them. 
If we did' this, there need not be an idle hand, or an un- 
fed mouth, or an unclothed back, or an uninstructed 
mind in this great empire. On this subject I have 
much to say, but at this moment I say only let us 
resolve to be honest, and to let an honest people hiave 
free scope for its energies, and we shall have laid the 
foundation of that new era, of great and general diffu- 
sion of labour and of enjoyment, which must, ere long, 
come. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In thia department of our Journal we mean not only to stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but ahall endeavour, oa far oJt in us lies, to form arid guide pufUic opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with eqtuU sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes'--he they n'efc or 
poor, he ihey masters or men, be they men or women. We work ros all, and we desire to work with all. — Em. 



Plan of a People"* htternafional Ca-operafire Zeaffue, belveen 

BttgloHdoHd the Unifed Staffs of Jmeriea, 
Wi dnw particular attentioD to the following paper. It opens 
up a new and roost important medinni of co-operative action 
between the two great kindred nations of England and America. 
It ia from the people that tiieir own salvation must come They 
are, ant. must oe, the great active power of their own progres- 
sion. Every class will look to its own intennits ; the people 
must look to theirs, and as tliey are the multitude, thus, and thus 
alone, wilt the interests of the multitude be cared for. Let the 
idea of this new league once tike full possession of the popular 
mind on both aides of the Atlantic, and a new and gigantic 
boon will be put into the hands of labouring and suffering 
hnmaaity. Let the plan of Elihu Bnrritt of Ah Ocean Pennw 
Pottage be added, anil a new era of advance will be achieved. 
We would also particularly call the attention of our readers to 
the oomnwncement of a series of papers on Associnted Homes 
in the present number of this Jonm^f. 

American Aseoeiatum and Sympathy. — ^The following extract 
from a kmg letter, coming all the way from Cincinnati, in the 
Far West, to a fnend of the communitive life in Scotland, is 
an interesting fact It is written by the editor of the United 
States Herald of Progression, and its simple-hearted relation of 
the comiuenGcment of a commnni»t chnreh in America, may be 
v.nlnable nuuiy years hence. It begins, " My dear, good brother,** 
***** A few of ns about Cincinntiti have commenced the 
work, as we trust, on the foundations of nature. We are 
uniting in mutual harmony with each other, and with Ood, and 
we are endeavouring to make the external correspond to that 
which is within. At first there were six who joined themselves 
together for life. We held our meetings two or three times a 
week in private, and effected a consolidation. We harmonized 
in thought and fcebng — we saw alike the laws of our being, the 
principles of Qod^s (coTernment and the laws of natuie, and we 
unitea our destinies in the presence of Gk)d and nugels. Tlien 
following the order of nature as we had commenced a six- sided 
figure, we carried out the idea of crystalization by attracting 
SIX more. The twelve then held meetings frequent and fervent, 
and effected a further consolidation. Afterwards »ix more were 
•elected * * * and finally six more were added, making in 
all, twenty'fonr. Thus fmr our unity in confirmed, and everything 
indicates permanenee in future. We are none of ns yet perfect, 
and of course oar society is not perfect ; but an approximation is 
made, and each step enables ns to take another. The whole 
number are mostly yonng, under middle life, with only one 
exception, and all intelligent, active, capable men. Our united 
capital is 200,000 dollars. This we mean to use for the benefit 
of hanuMitty,and the first thing we m«in to do is to redeem from 
the power of the money -crats the means of life, the productions 
of the earth. The productions of this great western valley will 
almost supply the world with provisions. One of our number is 
now in the eastern cities, making arrangements to carry thb into 
effect, or at least, to make a beginning. We will buy the produce 
of the &rmer, until we raise it ourselves, at the current price, and 
then transport it to the east, and let the poor have it at cost price, 
including of ooarse transportation. * * * My main object 
besides niendship in writing to you bow, ta also to see what we 
Cjin do for the poor in your oonntry. We would aid to deliver 
them ttwn the power of the spoiler. Ton have an association, 
yon have bnsineas men. Let ns make a commencement of 
correspondence, and mntoal deliberation to see what we can do. 
Uow can we get the wheat and com <^ the west into the homes 
and heads of the people in your eonntry, and keep it out of the 
hands of speculators P What men in liondon, or Liverpool, or 
elsewhere, ena we do bosineaa withP Where ia Goodwjn 
Barmby now f and can we be pnt in communication with him P 
a • ■ • The canse here is moving slowly, but steadily and 
with power. For nearly a year, those who felt an interest, say 
half a doien, net in a nrivate room, then in a school-room, and 
as the interest increased, in a small mcetiiig-booae -, and now we 



hold our meetings in the Melodeon, one of the most splendid 
halls in the city. 

" Tours in the cause of God and humanity, 

" John O. Wattles." 

It is sufficient to add, that Goodwvn Barmby has entered into 
the required communication with nis American friends, and 
that without the intervention of tradesmen, but probably 
throuffh the Co opemtive League, the grains of the Far West 
may cheaply be distributed in this country. 

ilovemente of the Ckhoperative Lea^e. — Thia important 
association pro<^eds vrith great spirit and effect. It has issued 
this declaration of its objects : 

The Co-operative League being desirous to extend a know* 
ledge of the benefits to be derived from the estabbshment of 
univf^rsal brotherhood, declare, 

First. — Charity for the feelings, convictions, and conduct of 
every human being, without regard to sex, class, sect, par^, 
country or colour. 

Second. — To educate and employ aU, so aa to ensure their 
health, intelligence, union, and happine«s. 

Third. — To produce and distrioute wealth abundantly for all. 

Fourth — ^To create a new public opinion, in favour of an 
entire change in the character and condition of the people, 
through the medium of public meetings, lectures, discussions, 
cheap publications, and mutual exchanges of productions upon 
equitable principles, teithout individual competition. 

Every Wednesday and Friday lectures are given, or public 
meotiugs held on great popular subjects. This month there have 
been already public meetings on " Diminishing the hoars of 
labour in factories ; ** on the Education question ; on the means 
of removing permanently the distress of Ireland; and on the 
benefits of building societiea. The lectures have been— on Self- 
Government, by )lr. Washington Wilks ; by Mrs. John Darcus, 
on the Rights and Position of V^'omen ; and on Building Societies, 
by Dr. l^wkett. On Friday the 26th, a lecture wUl be prrven 
by Mr. Lane, on Emigration ; and on Wednesday, the 3ist, a 
public meeting on Prison Discipline and the Abolition of the 
Pnnishment <f Death will be held. These commence at eight 
o'clock in the evtfuing, admission free. 

N.B. — An establishmmt for the manufacture and sale of 
shirts has been opened at the entrance to the Hall, the profits 
arising from which are distributed among those employed: 
thus the needlewomen employed by the League obtain Is. M. for 
labour for which the private trader generaUy givea but bd. On 
these grounds the public, and especially ladies, are requested to 
come forward and assist this effort to elCTate the oppresaed of 
their own sex. A female ia in constant attendance to receive 
orders. 

The secretaries are in attendance every Monday, Tneadat, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings, from seven tiU ten o'docK, 
to give information, receive members, &c., at the Ofllce, King'e 
Arms Yard, Snow Hill, where the plan of the League eaah» 
obtained for onepenny, 

Plymouth Workiny-men^s Mntual Improvement AssockHon 

Sib, — I am much oblig«>d to you for your eoartesy and attention 
in inserting my oommunication of the 18th ultimo; and aa such 
announcements do much good, by suggesting and encouraging 
similar aocietiee, I have sent the following gratifving account of 
the progress it has made. On MondaT, March 8th, a soirte wae 
held to commemorate its estahlishm'ent, in the hall of the 
Mechanics' Institute. Tlie room was decorated with a number 
of large viewa in the Uoly Land, aketehes of the liverpoul 
Baths and Waahhouaea, a print of John Ponods, the Pofta- 
month cobbler, &c. As the company consisted of working 
people, tlie tea did not commence untu seven in the evening. 
There w«re about IfiO present, admitted by tickets at one 
shilling each. After the tables were reniuveid, the Rev. W. J. 
Odgers took the chair, and commenced the proceedings Vn a 
beautiful address, ** gushing Aiil with truth and all sincerity,*'^ in 
which he lorcibly pointed oat the immense adtautagea which 
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mast follow the aaccenfol working of this lociety, when after a 
time the membert may all enjoy a considerable amoont of 
knowledge, comfortable homes of their own, together with the 
consequent imoroTed state of their health and morals. He con- 
cluded by reaoing the beautiful poem, " A good time coming.*' 
Mr. Toms, a talented member of the working classes, then per- 
formed some brilliant experiments on the chemical functions of 
the atmosphere, showing the necessity of pure air, and the 
importance of ventilation. Mr. Bottomley, the secretary, then 
laid before the meeting some pleasing particulars of the progress 
which the society hi^ alreadv made : though it has not been 
started a month, it already has 1^ members. The writing, 
reading, and arithmetic classes each consist of about six^ 
persons, and the grammar class 60. He stated that improve- 
ment was already apparent in some of the classes. After some 
remarks on the importance and practicability of building 
societies, he concluded his gratifying address by reading the 
poetical address of Prince, the poet, to the members of the 
Oldham Lyceum, wliich l^e had with much poetic ability altered 
and adapted to the somewhat different circumstances of this 
sodetv. Mr. Hearder, also a working man, then exhibited 
some beautiful experiments with an air-pump, on the mechanical 
effects of the air we breathe. The amusements were varied and 
enlivened by music. The company separated about eleven 
o'clock, highly gratified with the pleasant evening they had 
passed. We have great cause to rejoice that the ever-speeding 
spirit of progress and reform, that shall ere long brighten the 
hearth of every man with intellectual fire, has at length found 
a stepping-stone in Plymouth. It may not be amiss to mention 
here tnat the town council of Plymouth have determined on the 
fpeedy erection of baths and washhonses, and have dready 
advertised for a suitable site. T. M. B. 

Phmouth, March 9, 1847. 

'We have also received an interesting account of an evening 
spent at this institution by another gentleman : — 

I went over a few evemngs since to take charge of the read- 
ing-daas. It was my first visit ; and I was agreeably surprised 
to find myself surrounded by fifty or sixty intelligent-looking 
mechanics, and I was pleased to observe in all an evident atten- 
tion to cleanliness of person, and tidiness of dress. My class 
consisted of about thirty, varying in age from sixteen to forty 
years. They had selected Howiifs Journal as their class 
reading book, and each member was supplied with a copy to 
read from. We commenced with Dr. Uarpenter's lectures, 
'* Physiology for the People." I was somewhat astonished at 
the comparative fluency with which nearly the whole of my 
cUss read the article (and, really, considering that the Doctor 
was writing for thepcMle, he has not been sparing in the use 
of dieiioHary words). I encouraged tliem to asK the meaning of 
every word that they did not onderstand, and endeavoured, if 
possible, to get the rrauired explanation from some other 
member of the class. Thus we proceeded, pointing out the 
importance of punctuation, the value of emphasis in elucidating 
the meaning of a sentence, and having to do hard battle on 
behalf of the letter n, the omission, or mis«applicstion, of 
which, in pronunciation, is a sad defect, even with many public 
speakers in the West. The narrative of Gottlieb Einhalter, 
and one or two other lighter, articles, furnished amusement as 
well as instractiun; and I can truly say, that I have rarely 
passed two hours more pleasurably or profitably thnn in the 
company of these men of inquiring minds ; and I am thoronglily 
convinced, that if the working men in every town in Engumd 
would imitate the example set here and elsewhere, that many 
of the social evils under which we now suffer would pass away, 
and reforms anthought of and unprecedented would follow as 
their result. £. P. 

New Aihenaum in OUagow. — A prospectus of this projected 
institution, bearing a most splendid list of names as supporters, 
has been handed to us. The scheme is worthy of the great and 
wealthy city of Glasgow, and will without doubt succeed, and 
become a distinguished ornament of the place. 

The lAleraty and Seieniific InstUuiion^ John^treet^ Fihroy- 
equare, — ^The Annual Beport shows that this society is throwing 
off the debte wliich as a building society cncumoered it. It 
has during the last year liberally allowed the use of its 
rooms to public objects ; amongst others, for meetings, for the 
total repeal of the Com Laws; the Poor Man's Guardian 
Society; Health of Towns Association ; Keliefof the Distressed 
Irish ; and Bajaof Sattara's case. 

IsUitffton New Oatth Market. — ^We rejoice to find that a 
company is formed for the purchase and establishment of this 
cxoelient market. The names of the chief proprietors, amongst 



whom is Samuel Gumey, Esq., arc a sure guarantee that this 
great object of relieving or removing the Smithfield niuiance 
will be at length achieved. 

The Anii-Endoeure AModation is estebliahing a librirt, 
with a collection of ancient and modem map«, to facilitate 
inquiries regarding disputed footways ; and requests contribu- 
tions of bocMU or maps towards this veiy desirable object There 
may be sent to the treasurer of the Association, N. F. Mullin , 
2, Circus-street, New-road. 

Rohy Mutual Improvemeni Society, Maneheeler. — On the 
evening of Thursday, the 4th inst., a very interesting tea-party 
was held in the large room of the Kobv school, Maacneater, for 
the purpose of celebrating the second annual meeting of the 
Roby Mutual Improvement Society. After the company had 
parteken of a sumptuous repast, the Rev. Richard Fletcher was 
called to the chair, and the business of the evening commenced 
bv singing and prayer. After a few opening remarks by the 
chairman, letters were read from Samuel Fleteher, Esq., and 
others, apologising for their non-attendance ; the report for the 
past year was then read by Mr. Septimus Fleteher, which stated 
that the success of the past had hx exceeded the most sanguine 
expectetions of the founders of the society, and gave fair promise 
of a brilliant prospect for the future. 

After the report Imd been read, seven original essays were 
delivered, viz. : — 

1. On the Benefits derived by Society from the adoption of 
the Total Abstinence principle. By Mr. 8. Wolfenden. 2. On 
the Dutv of Studying the Scriptures. S. On the Good effected 
by Sunday-schools in Manchester. By BIr. Charles Perkins, 
4. On the Duty of Studying Political Economy. 6. On Natural 
and Artificial Locomotion. By Mr. Henry White. A. On 
Peace. By Mr. W. H. Perkins. 7. On Natural Theology. 
By Mr. £. H. Evans. The second was by Master £. Acton, 
a youth of twelve years old ; and the fourth was by Mr. John 
Mort. It may be well to remark that Mr. Mort is a fine proof 
of the value of these mutual improvement societies in deve- 
loping hidden talents ; for the author is a very poor man — 
in fact a labourer in an iron foundry. So trae it is that 
" Many a fiower is bom to blush unseen,^ 
And waste ite sweetness on the dessit air.** 

A vote of thanks to the ladies and visitors was then paaacd ; 
when some excellent remarks on the advantage of such 
societies for young people were made by Messrs. j¥ild. Corns, 
W. Brooks, Ilolt, Perkins, T. Acton, David Morris, and others 
interested in the mental elevation of the people. Thanks 
having been heartily given to Mr. Septimus Fleteher for his 
services as president of the society, and to the Bev. Bi«^ard 
Fletcher for presiding that evening, this very pleasant and 
iiistractive meeting ended, each and all wishing soon to see the 
like again. 
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MEMOIR OF EBENEZEE ELLIOTT. 

BY WILLIAM nOWITT. 

Ab it ynui most significantly said in the gospel that a 
certain person " had sufiered many Tilings of many 
phyBiciana," bo it may be said that Ebenezer Elliott ha« 
Buffered many things of artists. Perhaps no man was ever 
more barbarously used by them. Here he is, however, from 
the combined talents of Margaret Gillies and J. W. Linton, 
in his own proper likeness. Here he sits, as he sate on 
that pleasant Sunday in January last, — pleasant by the 
fireside, most bitterly cold without, — when, delighted at 
having for his guest the noble-hearted lady who was 
about to make his face as familiar to the public as his 
poetry, he produced his great manuscript folio, and like 
a good house-keeper produced from its treasury " things 
new and old.*' To us who sate and listened to the 
fountains of poetry thus musically welling forth, while 
the fire blazed abroad a domestic summer within, and 
the wind shrieked winterly without, this portrait will 
always recall a time of peculiar enjoyment. To the 
artist the poet was duly known and appreciated in 
his works ; to the poet the lady artist was as well known 
by the good and true things said by mutual friends of 
a srood and tnie woman ; and thnfi in that pleasant 
wilderness in which the poet has built the retreat of his 
age, the time went on as it does when they meet, who 
have one great bond of spiritual kinship in the love of 
nature, of intellect, and liberty. With these few word* 
of a pleasant reminiscence, 1 shall turn at once to my 
recent work, " The Homes and Haunts of the PoeU," 
for as much as I have occasion to say of the Com- Law 
Rhymer. 

The mannfiieinring town as well as the country has 
found its Bums. As Burns grew and lived amid the 
open fields, inhalinfl: their ftree winds, catching views of 
the majestic mountains as he trod the furrowed field, 
and mnking acquaintance with the lowliest flower 
and the lowliest creatures of the earth, as he 
toiled on in solitude; eo Elliott grew and lived 
amid the noisy wildemeaa of dingy houses, inhaling 
smok? from a thousand furnaces, forges, and engine 
chimneys, and making acquaintance with misery in 
its humblest shapes, as he toil^^d on in the solitude 
of neglect. The local circumstances were diametrically 
different, to show that the spirit in both was the same. 
They were men of the same stamp, and destined for the 
same great work ; and therefore, however different were 
their immediate environments, the same operating 
causes penetrated through them, and stirred within 
them the spirit of the prophet. They were both of that 
chosen class who are disciplined in pain, that they may 
learn that it is a prevailing evil, and are stimulated to 
free not only themselv^ but their whole contemporary 
kindred. 

While war Reonryped the earth in the defence of the 
doting despotism of kingship^ and monopoly shut out 
the food of this nation in definice of the domestic 
despotism of ariKtocracy, millions and millions of men 
were bom to insufferable misery, to hunger, nakedness, 
and crime, the result of maddened ignorance : and that 
in a land teeming with com and cattle, and the wealth 
that could purchase them ; and in a land t >o that sent 
out clothing for a world. The work of selfishness had 
proceeded, but had not prospered ; wealth had been 
accumulated, but poverty had been accumulated too, a 
thousand fold ; rents had been maintained, but ruin 
looked over the wall : there was universal activity, hnt 
its wages were famine ; there was a thunder of macliiu- 
ery, and a din of never-ceasing hammers ; but amidst 
the chaos of sounds there were heard — not songn, but 
groans. It wa-i then that Elliott was bora, and there 
that he grew, in the very thick of this swarming, busy, 



laborious, yet miserable generation. He saw with 
astonisUment that all that prodigious industry produced 
no happiness : there were pomp and pauperism ; toil and 
starvation : Christianity preached to unbelieving ears, 
because there were no evidences of its operation on 
hearts that had the power to bless ; and thus famine, 
ignorance, and irritation, were converting the crowd 
Into a mass of ravenous and dehumanized monsters. 
There needed a new orator of the patriot spirit. There i 
needed a Bums of the manuftfcturing district, and he 
was there in the shape of Elliott. Had Bums been 
bom again there, and under those cinnimstances. be 
would nave manifested himself exactly as Elliott has 
done. He would have attacked manfully this monstrous 
bread-tax, which had thus disorganized society, dis- 
puting the passage of God's blessings to the many, And 
stamping a horrible character on the few. He would 
have vindicated the rights of man and his labours, and 
have sung down with fiery numbers all the crowding 
bugbears that armed monopoly had gathered round the 
people to scare them into quiet. Elliott has done that 
exactly ; done that and no less. In the nnpresnming 
character of "A Corn-Law Rhymer," of "The Poet of 
the Hnbbte," he sent out right and left, songs, sarcasms, 
curses, and battle cries, amongst the people. His words, 
never ceasing, fell like serpents amongst the multitade 
deadened by long slavery, and stung them into life. His 
voice once raised, never faltered, never paused ; wherever 
the multitude met, they heard it; wherever they turned, 
they saw it embodied in largest handwriting on the 
wall. '* Up ! bread-taxed slave • Up ! our bread is 
taxed^arise 1 ** It was EUiott who sounded from dav 
to day, and month to month, thefie ominous words in 
the nation's ears. 

The fire which he scattered was electric. It spread 
rapidly, it kindled in millions of hearts, it became the 
soul of the sinking multitude. It was slower to seize 
on the moist and comfortable spirita of 'the middle 
clasHes and master-manufacturers ; but the prog^ress of 
foreign competition soon drove even them into action 
against the landlord's nfonopoly. The League arose. 
The prose-men took up the ci^ of the poet, and with 
material and ground prepared *by him, went on from 
year to year advancing, by force of arguments and force 
of money, the great cause, till at this moment it may 
be said to be won. The Prime Minister of England 

§ renounced the doom of the Corn-Law, and fixed the 
ate of its extinction. All honour to every man who 
fought in the good fight, but what honour should l»e 
shown to him who began it { To the man who blew, 
on the fiery trumpet of a contagious seal, defiance to 
the hostile power in the pride of its stiength. and 
called the people together to the g^i^t content ! In that 
contest the very name of Ebenezer Elliott has of late 
cea.<ed to be heard. Others have prolonged the war- 
' cry, and the voice of him who first raised it seems to 
l>e forgotten; hnt not the less did he raise it. Not the 
less does that cause owe to him its earliest and amplest 
thanka. Not the less is it he who dared to clear the 
field, to defy the enemy, to array the host, to animate 
them to the combat, and proclaim to them a certain 
and glorious victory. And when the clamour of 
triumph ahall have ceased, and a grateful people sit 
down to think, in their hours of evening or of holiday 
ease, of the past, they will remember the thrilling songs 
of their poet, and pay him a long and grateful homage. 
By his own statement to me, it appears that Ebeneaer 
Elliott was bom the 17th of March, 1781, being one of 
eight children. His father was a commercial clerk in 
the iron works at Maaborough, near Botherham, with a 
salary of 70Z. a year, " and consequently," aays he, " a 
rich man in those days." 

There is no complete bingraphy of Mr. Elliott published, 
nor ever written. There is one in manuscript written 
by himself, but only up to a certain period. Beyond 
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ihftt ha hu not been able to proceed, and has ezpremed 
doabte wheUier he erer shall. It no doabt relates to 
•ome ctvAb in his life, that from his def^perate conflict 
with etrcumstonoes is recollected only with a horror that 
disables his pen ; the bottom of that Jordan of affliction 
thTough which he passed, that he might become the 
interpreter of the sons of sufiering. At the rery memory 
of ihu stem b^tism, that Herculean resolution which 
bore him throngh it faltein ; it is to be hoped, for the 
sske of posterity, one day, however, to collect itself again 
into a great effort, and to add another autobiography 
^«U of life's great lessons to those of Franklin and 
William Hotton. From a notice in a periodical some 
rean sgo, and which I belieTO from good authority to 
be correct, I eztnct the few particulars that are related 
of his early life. 

** Ebenezer Elliott, in childhood, boyhood, and youth, 
wu remarkable for good-nature, as it is called, and a 
sewlUTeness, exceeded only by his extreme dnlness and 
Inabili^ to learn anything that required the least 
spplication or intellect. His goodnature made him 
rather a fttrourite in his childhood with servant girls, 
ounce, and old women. One of the latter was a par- 
tieolar Ikvonrite with him — Kanny Farr, who kept the 
Yoit Keelman public^house. near the foundry at Mas- 
boreugh, where he wss bom. She was a walking 
mai$adne of old English prejudices and superstitions ; — 
to her he owes his fondness for ghost stories. When he 
vv about ten years old, he fell in love with a young 
girl, BOW H,rK Woodcock of Munsber, near Gressborough, 
to whom h« never to this day spoke one word. She 
then lived with her father, Mr. Ridgeway, a butcher and 
peblicsn, close to the bridge on the Masborou^^h side of 
tbe river l>on. Such was his sensitiveness, that if he 
happened to see her as she passed, and especially if she 
happened to look at him,— which he now believes she 
nerer did, — he was suddenly deprived almost of the 
pover of moving. 

"His unconquerable duloess was improved Into 

absolute stupidity by the help he received from an 

uncommonly clever boy, called John Ross, who did him 

hi« sums. He got into the rule of three without having 

learned numeration, addition, subtraction, and division. 

Old Joseph Ramsbotham seemed quite convinced, gave 

him up in despair, and at rule of three the bard jumped 

all at once to decimal «, where he stuck. At thin time 

he was examined by his father, who discovered that the 

boy nrarcely knew that two and one are three. He wa* 

then pnt to work in the foundr>' on trial whether hard 

UY>Aur would not induce him to learn bis 'counting/ an 

arithmetic is called in Yorkshire. Now it happened 

that nature, in her vagaries, had given him a brother 

called Giles, of whom it will be said by any person who 

knew Mm, that never was there a young perBon of 

qairker or brighter talents ; there was nothing that he 

ronid not learn, but the praise he received ruined him 

in the end. His superiority nroduced no envy in 

Ebenezer, wlio almost worshippen him. The only effect 

it produced on him was, a sad sense of humiliation, and 

ruttfirmed conviction that himeelf was an incurable 

dcncc. The sense of his deficiencies oppressed him, and 

in private he went bitterly. When he saw Giles seated 

m the coonting-nonse, writing invoices, or posting the 

led;:rr ; or when he came dirty out of the foundry, and 

lav him showing his drawings, or reading aloud to the | 

cirHe. whose plaudits seemed to have no end, — his | 

rcN)arce was solitude, of which finom his infancy he was - 

fi^nd. He would go and fly his kite, always alone — and 

h? vis the best kite-maker of the place ; or he would ! 

•snntfT along the canal bank, swimming his ships, or - 

an<*bori&g them before his fortresses — ^and he was a 

r«*rid thip-bnildcr. 

" One of Mr Elliott's early companions was a youth 
'•f cultivated mind, nith whom he read much, snd con- 
«*-n4d more, Joseph Runsbotham, the son of his school- 1 



master, who was educated for the miaistiy. This 
excellent young man, who died too soon, uaeu to recite 
Greek to him ; and the poet, without knowing anything 
of that language, was so delighted with the music of 
Homer, that he committed to memory the introductory 
lines of the Iliad, and could repeat them when the 
writer of this article first became acquainted with him. 
In the opening of his poem, Withered Wild Flowen* 
Elliott pays a tribute to these two excellent men, father 
and son. 

" Mr. Elliott's memory is very retentive, and he 
does not easily forget what he has once learned. Trans- 
lation» have madj him familiar with the clartic poets 
of Greece and Rome. Amongst the tragedians, ifiiichylus 
is his favourite ; whom he admires as the most original 
and sublime of the Athenian dramatic writers. His 
reading in extensive, and it has not been confined to 
poetry. History and political economy seem to have 
been his favourite studies; the latter has inspired soom 
of his most admired productions. He writes prose as 
well as verne, and the style of some of his Letters on 
the Com Laws has the condensed fire and energy of 
Junius; less polished, indeed, but equally pointed and 
severe. In conversation he is rapid and short; his 
iientencea, when he is animated by the subject on which 
he is speaking, have all the force and brevity of Spartan 
oratory ; they are words of flame ; aod in his predictions 
of calamity and woe— as, in his opinion, a necessary 
consequence of adhering to the present system of politics 
— it may he truly said, in h'u own language, ' his gloom 
is fire.' In argument every muscle of his countenance 
is eloquent ; and when his cold I'lue eye is fired with 
indignation, it ref^embles a wintry sky flashing with 
lightning ; his dark bushy brows writhing above it like 
the thunder-cloud torn by the tempest. You see at 
once, in his strongly-ntarked features, how much he has 
suffered ; like l>ante, he looks as if he had gone through 
his own hell ! His voice, when reading his own verses 
—and no man can give them so much efiect — is the 
most melancholy music that ever was heard ; and his 
whole manner, expression, and appearance, irresistiblv 
impress you with the conviction that he has dwelt with 
disappointment, and too long experienced the sickness 
of the heart which arises from ' hope deferred.' This 
is the fact. In his mercantile pureuits he has not 
always been foHunaie ; and his literary career, till 
latclv, was unattended with one cheering circumstance. 
He has endured cold neglect for years^ and had to 
struggle with difllculties of every kind. The firm and 
proud spirit which he manifested in oontendiog with 
thcM, hurling hack unmerited censure with scorn, and 
reiving fully on his own powen for final success, is, next 
to his works, the strongest proof of his possessing in- 
tellectual superiority, however much it may indicate a 
want of the milder graces of the Christian character. 
His was not the weak spirit that sinks under misfor- 
tunes ; his strong and pc»werful genius rose above them. 
He boldly grasps and eventually strangled theserpenU 
that have stung ao many others to death. To whom* 
soever else adversity hm been fiaUl. to him it was of 
essential service : it called forth his nowers, it roused 
him to the contest, it strengthened him for victory. 
HiH triumph is a glorious proof of what mind can effect, 
and we hail and exhibit it aa a great moial lesson to 
the world." . . 

Little as is the amount of biography contained in 
these pasbsges 1 have quoted, I presume that it is all 
that we are to expect during the poet'a life. It will bo 
sufficient to add that, having thus triumphed over all 
resistance, both literaiy and mercantile, Mr. £Uiott has 
now retired ttom business, to eiyoj the calm evening 
of his days in the country. . , , 

They who class Ebeneaer Elliott with poets of the 
working class, or look upon him as a poor man, nrc 
anuudogly mistaken. It ia true that he comuicii' cd 
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life as a working man. That ho came to Sheffield, 
under pecaliar circumstances, and, as I have heard, 
gome hundred and fifty pounds worse than nothing; 
and, after suffering and enduring much like a man 
of iron, he struck into the right track ; and, such 
was the prosperity of the town and trade of Sheffield, 
that he says he used to sit in his chair, and make his 
twenty pounds a-day, without eyen seeing the goods that 
he sold ; for they came to the wharf, and were sold again 
thence, without ever coming into his warehouse or 
under his eye. The Com Laws, he says, altered all this, 
and made him glad to get out of business with part of 
what he had got ; the great panic and reyulsion of 1837 
sweeping away some three or four thousands at once. 
The trade in which Ebenezer Elliott made his money 
at Sheffield, was that of a bar-iron merchant. He first 
began this business in Buigess-street. The house is 
pointed out at the right-hand comer, at the top as you 
go up. Here prosperity first visited him, and the place 
becoming too small for his growing concerns, he removed 
his warehouse to Gibraltar-street, Shalesmoor ; and took 
or built quite a handsome villa, in a garden of an acre 
in extent, enclosed with a high stone wall. This pleasant 
retirement was in the pleasant suburb of Upper Thorpe ; 
whence, by a footpath over the hills at the back of the 
house, he could soon mount and see all Sheffield smoking 
at his feet, and then dive down at the back of the hills 
into his favourite haunt, the valley of the Rivelin. 

Before, however, following Uie poet into these 
haunts, we will make a call at his place of business. 
Gibraltar-street, Shalesmoor, I found in the lower part 
of the town, almost every place thereabout bearing the 
old name of moor, although no trace of a moor could 
there be seen, but, on the contrary, crowded houses, 
reeking chimneys, and the swarming of human beings. 
Here I soon caught sight of a lowish, humblish sort of 
building, with "Elliott and Co.*s Ibon and Steel 
Warihoubb," painted in large letters along the front. 
This was the place where the Com-Liaw Rhymer had at 
once pursued trade and poetry, with eaual success. 
The business is now in the hands of two of nis sons. On 
entering the front door, which, however, you are pre- 
vented doing, till a little iron gate in the door-way is 
first opened for you, you find yourself in a dingy place, 
full of bars of steel and iron, of all sorts and sizes, from 
slenderest rods to good massy bars, reared on almost 
every inch of space, so that there is but just room to 
get amongst them ; and, in the midst of all, stands 
aloft a laxge cast of Shakspeare, with the Sir Walter 
Raleigh raff round his neck, and moustaches. Toui eye 
glancing forwards, penetrates a large warehouse behind, 
of the like iron gloom and occupation. On the left 
hand is a smallish room, into which you directly look, 
for the door is open, if door there be, and which is, 
properly, the counting-house, but is nearly as crowded 
with iron bars all round as the rest 

The son of Mr. Elliott, whom I found there, showed 
me the place with great good-nature, and seeing me 
look into this room, he said, " Walk in, Sir ; that is the 
Com-Law Rhymer^a study; that is where my father 
wrote most of his poetry." We may safely assert that 
thero is no other such poetical a study in England, if 
there be in the world. 

The centre of the room is occupied by a considerable 
office-desk, which, to judg^e from its appearance, has 
for many a year known no occupation but that of being 
piled with the most miscellaneous chaos of account-books, 
invoices, bills, memorandum-books, and the like, all 
buried in the dust of the iron age through which they 
have accumulated. To he used as a desk appears to 
have ceased long ago ; it is the supporter of old chaos 
come again ; and a couple of portable desks, set on the 
counter under the window, though elbowed up by lots 
of dusty iron, and looked down upon by Achilles and 
Ajaz in wonder, seem to serve the real purposes of desks. 



But Achilles and Ajax, says some one, what do 
they here 1 All round the room stand piles of btfrs of 
iron, and amid these stand, oddly enough, three great 
plaster casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon. The two 
Grecian heroes are in the front, on each side of the 
window, and Napoleon occupies an elevated poet in the 
centre of the side of the room, facing the dpor. Such was 
at once the study and the warehouse of Ebenezer EUiott ! 

Suroly, never were poetry and pence united together 
in such a scene before ! You may imagine Robert Bloom- 
field stitching away at ladies' shoes, and tagging rhymes 
at the same time, in great peace and bodily comfort ; 
being a journeyman for a long time, and when he had 
got his work from his master, being liable to very little 
interruption. You may imagine him thumping away 
on his last in poetic ardour, and in the midst of his 
enthusiasm hammering out a superior piece of soling 
leather and a triumphant verse at the same instant ; 
but imagine Ebenezer Elliott, in the midst of all this 
iron wilderness, in the midst of bustling and clanging 
Sheffield, and the constant demands of little cutlere 
and the like— for constant they must have been for him 
to accumulate a fair fortune out of nothing,— imagine 
him in the midst of all this confusion of dusty materials, 
and the demands of customers, and the din and jar of 
iron rods and bars, as they were dragged out of their 
stations for examination and sale, and were flung into 
the scales to be weighed ; imagine this, and that the 
man achieved a fortune and a &me at the same time — 
weighed out iron and ideas — ^took in gold and glory — 
cursed corn-laws, and blessed God,«nd man, and nature ; 
established a large fiimily, two sons as cleigymen of the 
Chureh of England — three in trade — two of them his 
successors in steel, though not in stanzas, in iron, tiiough 
not in irony ; and then retired to his own purchased 
land, built his house on a hill to^, and looked down on 
the world in philosophical ease, at little more than sixty 
years of age ; and you may look a good while for a 
similar man and history. 
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What a splendid schooner !** Faid Tom Stacy (an 
old shipmate of mine), pointing at a vessel near us, as 
we stood on the quay of New York, looking at the 
shipping, one morning, after about a week's nm aahore. 

" She is a pretty craft,** replied I ; " let's see where 
she hails from.'* 

" The ' Olivia,* of Portland,** cried Tom, moving so 
as to catch a sight of the gilt letters on her stem. 

" Portland, eh? — she looks more like a Baltimorian.*' 

" So she does," said Tom. " She's as smart, though, 
as any clipper ft'om that spot, I warrant. — Just look at 
her spars ! — there's masts for you ! Some scraping done 
there, I guess.— What a rake, too ! Well, she's a fine 
boat, surely." 

We walked down the pier close to her, to take a nearer 
survey, and certainly the beauty of her appearance 
justified our encomiums, and would have arrested the 
attention even of an unnautical passer-by. She was 
rigged as a topsail schooner. Her masts, which were 
very lofty, were all scraped brigkt<, and the sails neatly 
furled, with snow-white covers over them; a large 
" burgee '* was streaming out from the main-top-mast 
head, whence a line would have plumbed the water 
under her stem, so great was the rake. All the fittings 
about deck were beautifully neat, and, looking down 
the open hatchway, we saw the beams and knees were 
all varnished. 

" Plenty of robbing and polUhing !" ejaculated Tom. 

Her hull was well shaped— sharp as a kuifo at the 
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bowA, with a very fair run. Sho had beon newly painted 
on the outside, and sat as daintily on the water, with 
her mooring-warps hanging slack, as if conscioos of, 
and expecting, the admiration she excited. Altogether 
she was, as Tom said, " as pretty a thing as you'd see in 
a day's walk.** 

** Where are you bound to f inquired 1 of one of the 
creW| who was leaning over the side. 

" Texas,*' said he. 

" Have you got all hands f* said Tom. 

" No ; — I guess the old man *11 want to ship a couple 
as soon as the freight comes down/* 

" How many hiuLds do you cany T 

" Five forard." 

" What's the schooner's tonnage V* 

" Well, I guess it's about 125 as near as may be.'* 

" You've been in her- some timel'* 

« Yea— goodish spell.** 

" Good old man ?" 

" First-rate !*' 

" Is he aboard nowT said Tom. 

" No/* replied our informant ; " he's gone up town — 
guess hell be round here soon, though, it's just dinner 
time." 

'' Thank ye ! Qood day, matey," rejoined Tom, as 
we stepped on shore. 

" Well, Tom," said I, "what do you sayl Shall we 
go to Texas]'* 

" Yes, if you like," replied Tom ; " we may as well 
go there as anywhere else, as I see. It's November 
now, and we ought to be out south somewhere soon to 
get clear of the cold weather." 

" Very well, then," said I, "we'll wait and board the 
old man when he comes down.'* 

Tom and I sat ourselves down on some timber that 
was lying on the pier abreast of the schooner, and pre- 
sently saw a tall, red-faced, elderly gentltknan come 
striding down towards us. 

** That's him," said Tom, " 111 bet a dollar." 

It was the captain, and as he stepped on board his 
vessel, Tom and I walked after him. 

*' Want any men, captain]" said Tom, sticking his 
hands down into his pockets, meaning thereby to show 
his American independence (not of very long standing 
thouffh, by the bye, for Tom had not been many 
monUkt in the States), and to exhibit his contempt for 
the English fashion of touching the hat to a superior, 
which conveys to American minds such a striking 
proof of the meanness of soul existing among Bri- 
tishers. 

" Well," said Captain Transom, surveying us, "I 
guess I do want two hands; but," added he, turning to 
me, " I'd rather have a heavier man than you are." 

** Little, but good," shoved in Tom. 

" However," said the captain, " may be you're smart 
enough to mxike up for it, so come aboard, and go to 
work to-morrow morning, both of yon." 

" Aye, aye, sir ! t}ood day !" and Tom and I took 
ourselves off. 

"That job's jobbed," said Tom, as we walked up 
towards our boarding-house. 

" And a good job too," said I. 

" That ain't quite so certain," said Tom ; " however, 
if we don't like her we can leave her. It ain't for life, 
yon know, as the gal said." 

" No, that's one consolation," rejoined I. ** But here 
we are at home. Let's put oar things in order after 
dinner." 

" Very well," replied Tom. 

This proceeding did not occupy much time, for Tom 
and I had only been ashore a few days, and what things 
we wanted for another trip were soon purchnsed, and 
stowed away in our chests. Tom said he was always 
readier to go to work at the end of the fin^t week than 
the fourth, and, in this in&tance, I agreed with him ; 



so the next morning we took up our quarters in our 
new home. 

The schooner was freighted by a gentleman who, 
having some money to speculate with, had invested it 
in a cargo 'of goods adapted to the wants of a young 
country; he proposed going out with us himself, and 
disposing of them to the be^t advantage. If variety in 
the selection of the articles for exportation could have 
ensured their Rale, he was undoubtedly entitled to a 
speedy and profitable one, for I think I never saw a 
more varied assortment. Everything you could think 
of was there, from a waggon to a wash-hand bowl, from 
a hatchet to a hoose-frame, only wanting to be , stuck 
in the ground to live in: axes, apples, sugar, soap, 
shovels, potatoes, pickles, pickaxes, and boxes of pipes, 
came pouring in by cartloarls, and the Olivia's hold 
was soon filled up. Not content with that, the pretty 
schooner's deck was lumbered up with four boats, two 
of them for sale, and a parcel of light boards and 
shingles for roofing houses. At last everything was on 
board, and we hauled out to the pier end, ready to 
start. By this time Tom and I had become pretty well 
acquainted with the characters of those with whom we 
were about to sail. 

To begin with the captain. He was a first-rate " old 
man," as far as good treatment and good living went ; 
but he was getting old and fidgetty, and sometimes 
showed more timidity than the occasion called for. 
The mate, whose name was Jasper Bailey, was a protigS 
of the captain's; he had been apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker, but abandoned the pegging awl and waxed ends 
for the marling-spike and ropes* ends. He was a bit of 
a carpenter and a bit of a sailor, too much of both to 
he^gretki in either; and stood in some awe of the cap- 
tain, with whom he tried hard to ingratiate himself, by 
flying with alacrity to execute whatever command he 
might give : his haste was occasionally so great that, 
not waiting for the conclusion of an order, he would 
rush off to get the first part of it executed, and find 
out, when he had the thing completed, what he ought 
to have waited and discovered at first, that the captain 
wanted it done in quite a different manner, and that It 
must all be done over again. This was unpleasant; but, as 
Tom said, " we were by the month, and it all went to a 
day's work,'* it was not of much consequence. The 
remainder of the crew consisted of the steward and 
three yonng Americans-- hardworking, sociable fellows, 
with whom we were soon on the best of terms. 

*Twas a fine day, with a sensible dash of cold in 
it though, in the middle of November, when, with our 
sails hoisted, and flapping in the bree7£, and the fiwta 
singled, we lay awaiting the arrival of our captain and 
the passenger. They are soon on board ; and with her 
broad sheets of canvass trimmed to the wind, the 
** Olivia" is cutting through the smooth waters of the 
harbour, and threading her way among the crowded 
shipping. We are soon clear of them ; and with iair 
wind and tide, are making rapid progress on our way. 
Staten Island is passed, and the distance to the Hook 
is soon run. Then the pilot leaves us, and rounding 
the broad sandy beach with its noble lighthouses, we 
stand out to sea. Night sets in, and the Olivia dashes 
on with the open sea before her, and the high land-lights 
at the back of Sandy Hook twinkling behind. Tom 
and I sat on the windlass, and watched them fading 
away. 

" Good bye, York 1" said Tom; " it*s only a week ago 
since we passed these lights the other way ; and I'll be 
hanged if I ain*t glad to be at sea again." 

" So am I, Tom. It's no use to stop ashore when 
the money's gone." 

*' No," said Tom, " that's a fiwt.** 

" Slashing brecce ! *' said I, after a pause. " She's 
balling it off now." 

Yes ! this boat can walk, I tell you," said Tom. 
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** I wonder how ffhe eteera. Bad enough, if one can 
judge from the way that fellow's working the tiller 
about" 

So it proved, for inntead of having the purchase of a 
wheel to steer by, the schooner had, like many small 
vessels, nothing but a long tiller inserted in the rudder ' 
head; it was carved and polished, and looked very 
well, but that did not make the steerage easier ; and, 
with the schooner deeply lailen, and a fresh breeze, a 
man had to work hard to keep her within half a point 
each way of her course. The wind from the nor'erd 
and west'erd was right after us, and held in that 
quarter, blowing a fresh, steady breeze. On the second 
day we were nearly abreast of Cape Hatteras. and the 
wind, already as strong as we wished to see it, increased 
its foroe, and the dark masses of clouds gtithering 
astern, and the quick drifting scud overhead, warned 
US to prepare for more ; this was not altogether unex- 
pected, for the reputation of Cape Hatteras there, for 
bad weather, is equ^U to that ot the Bay of Biscay at 
home, and lucky is the passei^by that escapes without 
fM>me share of it. Before night came on, we shortened.^ 
sail, and with three reefs in her large fore and afte sails, 
we let the schooner run before the gale, which was 
gradually increasing, and rai«ing a tremendous sea. 
To steer the schooner at her increased speed, and keep 
her before the heavy seas, was now the greatest diffi- 
oalty. In moderate winds and fine weather it was bad 
enough, and now three of us eon Id hardly manage her. 
At twelve o'clock (midnight) the fury of the gale ap- 
peared to have reached its height. We lowered the 
sails down, till they bagged, nearly to the water's edge ; 
and the schooner, like a horse with the bit between its 
toeth, foamed along, her deck one sheet of water. 
'J'om and T, and the mate, went to take our turn at the 
tiller, and I never remember passing four hours of my 
life less pleasantly. The schooner was almost un- 
manageable, and every third or fourth wave washed 
completely over us at the helm — not little clouds of 
spray, just sufficient to wet one side of your face, but 
regular green seas coming bouncing over us, drenching ua 
from head to foot, and making a tight and firm hold of the 
tiller a matter of some importance, as the water swept 
down to leeward. In a hot summer's night, in the 
tropica, sooh a shower-bath might not be attended by 
much tiiscomfort, but when the drops of water nearly 
froze upon one's clothes in the intervals of its coming, 
it wtLH areadfal ; the great exertion that it required to 
work the tiller was the only thing that prevented us, 
in that exposed position, from being benumbed, and 
swept overboard. Captain Transom stood in the com- 
panion-way, the doors of which were closed, and the 
slide drawn back only far enough to make room for his 
head, which he popped down every time the sea came 
over, watching the waves as they came chasing after us, 
now eurling their beids high above the schooner's 
■tern, and burvting into foam under her quarters, or 
hiding everything from tight for a moment, as they 
swept over the deck. We, at the helm, had our backs 
to all this ; and the sight of those watery mountains, 
each one coming as it were in haste to overwhelm us, 
was enough to fidget the nerves of one possessing a 
atout heart. 

" I'm almost afraid to run her any longer, Mr. 
Bailey t** said the captain, '* but it's the quickest way to 
get out of the gale. Take care ! take care !" shouted 
be, aw an immense wave broke on the quarter, and 
washing over us, swung the schooner's head, despite 
the helm, up towards the wind. 

This shift of position caused the wind to catch the 
Rails the other way, and with a thundering crash, break- 
ing ropes and stanchions, the heavy booms and thick 
wet canvass jibed across the deck. The schooner lay 
for a moment in the trough of the sta, when another 
wave, breaking over her a little before the beam, stove 



in the bulwarks, forced her head off before the wind, 
and the sails, with an awful slam that shook her to the 
centre, swung into their former place. The crew ran 
aft to escape the last rush of water, and, as we caught 
our breaths, of which the cold immeTsion had deprived 
us, we looked up at the masts, in wonder that they 
were not towing alongside. 

" We are all going to hell together !" cried the ai|>- 
tain ; "so let's make the best ot if 

At these words he produced a flask of brandyi which 
was passed round, and helped to revive us more than 
his allusion to such an unpleasant termination of our 
journey, invigorated by the stimulant we had taken 
the tiller was worked with renewed strength, and all 
our attention devoted to prevent a recurrenoe of the 
late accident, as the least evil likely to result from it 
would 1)0 the low of our masts. We succeeded in 
keeping the vessel before the sea, and towards morning 
the extreme violence of the wind abated, leaving ns 
running with a fresh gale, too strong though to allow 
the sea to subside much. This continued for three 
days, and while it lasted any attempt to keep dry on 
deck was useless ; for the first two or three times, after 
getting what rest below we might, we returned on dec-lr 
in dry clothes, but as "we were generally greeted upon 
appearing above the fok'stle scuttle by a slap in the 
face from a wave curling over us, and as it was nearly 
a swimming matter to get from one end of the schooner 
to the other, we presently desisted (the more so as a 
dry suit was becoming a rarity), and merely changed 
while we were below, donning a wet suit before emerg- 
ing upon deck. We all suflered, more or less severely, 
from the cold; and Tom and I cursed all schooner 
sailing in general, and such boats as the "Olivia^" that 
didn't go over the seas, but through (I might almost 
say under) them, in particular. However, every medal 
had its reverse ; and nothing could be more delightful, 
than when, in a week's time, by the help of a fine breeze 
—which, though it blew the water over ns, blew the 
schooner over the water — we got into West India lati- 
tude and warm weather, and passing through the ** hole 
in the wall,"* and across the Banks of Bahama, with a 
clear blue sky overhead, a pleasant breeze, and a smooth 
sea, the pretty " Olivia" dances along on her way 
across the Gulf of Mexico : now coming up with, and 
passing, some great lump of a cotton ship, boand into 
Orleans or Mobile, her crew gazing -down at us as if 
from the walls of some great castle> as we run np along- 
side, and, hailing them, pass on a-head. wishing Uiem 
a speedy passage and good bye ; or, exchanging greet- 
ings with some lumbering brig bound to the nor'erd, 
leave her quickly far behind us, and keep merrily on 
upon our course. This was the very essence of sailoring ; 
and the passenger, who had only come np to blow at 
rare intervals before, now lounged about the deck, Inxu- 
riating in Havannah cigars, and chatting with ns as 
we lay sunning ourselves on the fok'stle, or leant across 
the square-sail yard, when "big Ben" (as the captain 
called it) was stowed ; and Tom and I concluded that, 
after all, schooner sailing was not so dreadful bad as 
we had made it out at first. 

On the sixteenth day after our departure firom New 
York we made the Texian land, near Matagorda— iu 
appearance, as far as we could make out, was not tempt- 
ing, low sandy flats bordered the sea, and further inland 
nothing was visible but marshy ground or swamp, with 
an occasional herd of wild cattle trooping across. We 
coasted along the shore, and next day anchored in an 
open roadstead, about a mile outside of the bar which 
crosses the entrance of Arausas Bay, the place to 



(I) The n«inc (rivfii ly suilor* to tlif rswage tlroti^h tie 
" wall** of ialandK, by which the Gulf of Meiieo is apprnaclNd 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 
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which we were bound. And what a place it wan f The 
fHamantled wreck of a venel was lying where she had 
Htruek on the bar, the position of whieh wa« indicated 
\fy a line of broken water; inaide, two or three aniall 
Hchoonera were lying at anchor; all eigne of the cluster 
of huts that we afterwards discoTered composed the 
town, were hidden from our view by the sandy hankfl of 
the winding inlet by which it was approached after 
crossing the bar. 

Before we anchored, a little schooner, which proved 
to be the pilot boat, stood out and spoke us— the pilot 
asked how much water we drew, and then said he could 
not take us in over the bar. 

*' What am I to do then ?" inquired Captain Transom, 
in answer to this announcement. " This ain't a place 
for a ▼eesel to lie in, if it comes on to blow." 

*' Can't help that^** said the pilot, ** there's only eeyen 
foot of water on the bar, and you draw over eight — can't 
take you in. Yon must lie here till the steamer 
comes out to lighten you.*' 

So saying, he took his departure, not however before 
our passenger had agreed for and taken passage with 
him for the shore, glad of any change from the cabin 
of a small vessel, leaving our captain in no veiy good 
humour; he grumbled for awhile, and at last gave orders 
to come to anchor, whieh wo did. Towards evening, 
the wind, which was along the coast, freshened up, and 
blew stron^y all night. The captain, considerably 
alarmed, called us up in the middle of the night to 
clear away another anchor, and kept a man constantly 
attending the lead to see if the vesdel dragged, — we had, 
in reality, less to apprehend from that cause (for if the 
anchors hisd not held, we could only have drifted along 
parallel with the shore) than from the vessel's motion 
rolling some of the spars out of her ; she hud wallowing 
in the trough of the sea, and having nothing to steady 
her, dipped her gunwale under nearly every roll ; it was 
almost impossible for sailorw even to get about the 
deek. This lasted till morning, when we got eveiything 
ready for slipping our cable, (i. «. leaving it behind us, 
with a buoy attaehed^ for there was no appearance of 
either steamer or pilot-boat coming out to us, and as 
the gathering clouds in the S ftfi. indicated the approach 
of wind from that quarter, the captain concluded to go 
to sea— to stay longer would not have been prudent, for, 
in the event of a gale in that direction right towards 
the shore, we should have only had the alternative of 
hanging to our anchors, or beating off a lee shore ; 
whereas, now we gained a good offiug before the storm 
broke. Accordingly, we put to sea, leaving our anchor 
and cable behind, and for eight days were beaten and 
tossed .about, keeping as near as we could our poaition 
off the port, just out of sight of land. On the ninth 
day the weather moderat«i a little, and the wind 
favouring us we ran into the land, and, after cmtsyig 
about a good while, found our anchor buoy, which, at 
the expense of some time and labour, we picked up ; 
then, as the weather began to look dirty again, we got 
out to sea aa fost as posiuble. No sooner were we clear 
of the land, than the wind rose again. The captain 
begAn to lose all patience, aa did the rest of us. 

'* Blow'd if 1 think it means to leave off blowing at all, " 
sMd Tom, after a long conversation about the Flying 
Dutchman, which he persisted in believing in. 

'* What's the odds," cried one of the others, " aa long 
as you're happy T" 

'* Why the odds make the difference," replied Tom, 
** and if it does leave oil blowing, and we get into the 
cur .ed place, it's a chance if we get out agam." 

" Well then, we muat stop there, I supposte,** replied 
the other ; " we shall have good weather before long." 

80 we had, but not until four or five days had elap^d, 
whe.i the wind moderated, and the weather appeared 
Heitlod at fine. We had by this time been blown some 
distmeefroa the land, the capt^n did not exactly know 



how far, and as it was near night before it became quite 
fine, he was rather dubious about running in for (he shore 
(for which the wind was fair) belore da} light. However, 
while he was hesitating, another schooner hove in tight; 
she was bound in, and running before the wind, with all 
sail set; thiti sight ot course decided him, and following 
the stranger's example, we kept away for the land, 
though not until he was within hail, «hen the two 
*' old men" had some chat together. 

'* What was your latitude to^yT* lAquired Captain 
Transom. 

'• Well, I reckon my latitude's 27" 40','* toid the 
stranger ; " what's yours 1" 

" I make it only 27<» 10'/ replied our old man; "what 
did you staiuionl** 

" Why, 1 forget what I stood on— but I guess I'm 
right." 

*' Perhaps I mistook a nought for a nine," hollo'ed 
our captain, who began to feel fidgetty at the stranger's 
indifference, as the vessels separat<.d more. 

" Reckon you did," shouted the other, '*good night." 

The captain went down below with the mate to over* 
haul their reckoning, and the vessels widened their 
distance. 

** What do they mean by what they stand on 1" said I 
to Tom, who, with myself, had been listening to the 
previous dialogue ; ** I never heard of standing before 
about a ship's latitude." 

" No ! " said Tom, in some surpriBc ; " why it's what 
all the Yankees say — it's what their quadrant stands at, 
when the sun's up.** 

" Well 1" said 1, " live and learn— that's an aUiUidt 
in my country." 

" Trim sails," cried the mate, interrupting us. The 
saili^ were trimmed, and the captain, finding no error, 
shaped his course from his own calculation, leaving the 
stranger to travel his own road ; luckily we were right, 
and the next day saw us anchored once again outside the 
bar. In a short time, our pa««enger came off to us with 
the pilot, who had undertaken at hi« persuasion to take 
us over the bar as we were. The schooner drew a few 
inches more than eight feet, and having levelled our 
deck load, to bring her on an even keel, we made sail 
and stood in. The pilot told us, that owing to the late 
strong winds, there was a higher tide than usual ; luckily 
for us the sea was very smooth, not so smooth though 
as to still the sullen roar of the large calm waves as 
they broke on each side of the mouth of the inlet, 
leaving a small still place in the centre, which showed 
us the narrow passage where we had to pass. 

" Blow ! good breeze, blow I " cried the pilot between 
intervals of violent whistling, invoking the light and 
favouring air that swept us on towards the bar. As the 
distance lensena, the dull thunder of the sea grows 
plainer every minute ^now— we're pasf^ed the wreck, 
round which the waves keep a continual sheet of foam, 
and now we enur on the smooth unbroken water, that 
marks our path a-head ; the sea curled and broke in 
regular snocession, and as we steer between the trou- 
bled water on each side, the very waves we are upon 
seem almost bending their headA to burst forth into 
foam a» we pass over them. Now good wind aAf^ist ns ; 
the breeze freithens, and the schooner bumps gently on 
the bar, between the long swells that help her over. 
Another shock a little hauler, the light air tails ns, and 
we are hard and fast, the sails flap idly with the schooner's 
rolling, aa she bumps upon the bottom. Ten yards 
further, and we shall be clear -come, gentle breexe, 
another puff, one little puff to help us over— here it 
comes at last, rippling over the water. The sails fill 
and the vessel's keel grits and grinds through the hard 
sand,— the bar is crotwed. and we glide swiltly along the 
quiet waten: of the inlet to oui h rth among the otiicr 
schooners, with the breakers' roar still faintly echoing 
astern. 
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The town, which we had now an opportunity of 
observing, is gitoated on the right-hand shore of the 
inlet, six or seven miles from the bar ; it is composed of 
a cluster of wooden huts, sufficient to supply the neces- 
sary shelter, and little else, to a detachment of General 
Taylor's army, the head quarters of which were some 
forty miles distant at Corpus Christ!. Halfway between 
the town and the bar stood the custom-house, a solitary, 
detached, wooden hut, looking like a melancholy emblem 
of the '' Lone Star" in the £ag of Independence that 
waved over it. That star now is one of the cluster of 
small fry that adorn the Yankee '' Oridiron" 

What they wanted with a custom-house heaven 
knows, for the scarcity of the necessaries of life was 
such as to make them glad to obtain them upon any 
terms, and would preclude the idea, one would suppose, 
of a tax upon them, — however, there it stood, and it 
did not prevent the American traders from realising 
large profits by the sale of their goods. 

The left bank of the inlet (into which the Arausas 
river runs above the town) is all marshy swamp ; it is 
Intersected by little muddy saltwater streams, where in 
the season plenty of capital oysters may be foimd. 
Turtles are seen occasionally, and sometimes caught in 
the winter time, when numbed by the cold. These 
are, I think, the principal recommendations in this part 
of the country, not much certainly to compensate for 
the fever and ague which would probably visit a settler 
there. 

Some days after our arrival, one of the crew of a 
schooner that had been lying there some time came on 
board of us ; he was quite astonished that we, in our igno- 
rance of the place, had brought nothing out with us for 
sale. 

" Why, what will they buy ? " asked Tom. 

*' Buy," returned the other, " they'll buy anything — 
your chest of clothes, if youll sell it — whiskey and 
tobacco are the best things, they're sure to go off. I 
sold my whiskey, that cost half a dollar a gallon in 
Orleans, at fifteen drops for a picayune {2id.) ; and the 
tobacco that I paid ten cents for, at fifty cents a 
pound." 

Tom and the rest of us opened our eyes at this, and 
were rather incredulous; until some time after, when 
our passenger wished us good bye, telling us he 
had made seventy-five per cent profit on his goods, said 
he was off to New Orleans by the steam-boat for another 
cargo ; we then concluded that it was all true, and that 
we were greai fools not to have done the same. 

After we had discharged our cai^, which we put 
into an old, tumble-down, high-pressure steam-boat that 
had come out here from New Orleans, and which, after 
proceeding ten miles on its journey to Corpus Christi, 
got ashore on a mud-bank and there stopped— the 
people onboard playing cards, and drinking, i^r they 
had got there, in perfect indifference — we had a very 
monotonous time of it for the two or three weeks that we 
lay there. Ashore there was nothing to be seen except 
lazy soldiers and half-bred Mexicans. Seaward" there 
was no variety except the temporary excitement 
oooaaioned by some unfortunate schooner getting 
Bflhore. This occurred several times during our stay ; 
and, the first event of the sort we figured in, the pilot 
schooner got ashore one foggy morning on the other 
aide of the neck of sand tlut formed the lower part of 
the right bank of the inlet. She was about two miles 
from where we lay in a straight line ; but to approach 
her by water, we must have gone out to Uie bar, round 
the point in which the right shore terminated, and back 
again, the other side. We had no boat fit to do this ; 
and the captain, thinking there might be somebody to 
save on board the schooner, over which we saw the sea 
breaking, as we caught a glimpse of her occasionally 
through the fog. proposed that we should land in a 
light boat that we had, and carry it on our shoulders 



across the sand ;— we did so—and a predons tramp we 
had of it ; carrying a boat on our shoulders for two mileii 
across sand into which at every step we sunk knee deep 
was no light work, and when we got there it was of no 
use, for the crew had come ashore an hour or two before, 
so all we could do was to carry our boat back again, 
besides getting laughed at by some people there, for our 
pains. 

Another schooner struck on the bar, as a steamer was 
towing her out, and in half an hour afterwards filled 
and went down just outside. These accidents, and more 
of the same sort, made our captain feel rather alarmed, 
and postpone starting for some time. At length, after 
a month's stay, we took a few tons of sand on board for 
ballaat, and prepared to sail the next day. Accordingly, 
the next morning when the passenger-boat that steamed 
to New Orleans twicQ a week came past na, and took 
another schooner in tow, our captain determined to 
go too. 

" Can you take two vessels T inquired he, hesitatingly, 
of the captain of the steam-boat. 

<' Take two ! " roared the . other; " take a doaen. Be 
quick, get your hawser fast to the other schooner if 
you're going." 

" I don't half like this fellow," said our old man to 
the master of the other schooner; '' he'll be leaving ns 
on the bar I expect." 

" Are you going or nol " thundered the captain of the 
steamer. 

" Tes," said the old man at last, "must go some time 
or another— make the hawser fast." 

" All fiist, Sir." 

** Qo ahead," cried the captain of the boat, and away 
we went down the inlet behind the other schooner. 

When wc came within sight of the bar, the obtain 
grew rather nervous ; there had been a strong breeze all 
night, which caused a heavy sea, and a terrible commo- 
tion at the mouth of the inlet — there was no stopping 
now— so on we went. The sea was running so high, 
that I almost expected to see the bottom between the 
waves. On went the steamer, and on went we, pitching 
and diving after her ; here we are, abreast the poor old 
wreck, upon the bar again — ^and soon we felt it. Bang 
went the schooner down upon the hard bottom in the 
trough of every sea. Bang, bump again, till the maats 
shook like twigs. 

" Oh, my God ! my God !" cried the captain, running 
round the deck as pale as a sheet. 

Still, we forged ahead with everr sea that lifted ns. 
One thundering crash shook the schooner to her centre, 
throwing us down on deck, and the ** OUvia" sticks Cut. 

" Cast off your hawser," cried the captain of the 
boat, " I can't get you over." 

" Let go my hawser," roared the captain of the other 
schooner, " you'll have me stuck too." 

" Go ahead for God's sake," cried our captidn, not 
minding them; " tow me over, and 111 give yea fifty 
dollars extra." 

" Well, I'll try you again," said the steam-boat captain. 
" Go ahead." 

Ahead he went, and pulled and tugged ; the hawser 
surged and cracked, and we lay thumping down upon 
the bar. Now she moves again — ^another drag ahead 
like that, and the next sea the schooner fidla but 
lightly on the bar — the next one lighter still,— and now 
we arc across the bar again in safety. 

The steamer let go of us, and getting his cash, the 
captain went upon his way. We started for Orleans, 
and in a few days were sailing on the placid waters of 
the Mississippi, and in a few days more safe at New 
Orleans, where Tom and I, having had enough of 
schooner sailing, left the "Olivia," resisting all the 
captain's persuasions to stay, which he enforoed by 
asserting that no amount of mighUge should ever agun 
tempt him to undertake another " Trip to Texas.** 
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Sweet wonhipper od n«tor«'i Hoor, 
Tut tlif rich inaiiK unil th* giue iboite, 
Sh '. tnna Hrarai csmn the amy Spriig OBce man. 

I Mancii yel liiuen with lu in nmlit;, though be 1* 

eono In nania. W» hftra the presenco of hU eui wiDdB, 

which M) nueh pr<iT»l during the English springi, uid 

I ftre, indeed, the greftt dnwhackB to their plevutntncHa. 

I April Uld Uijr, the months «hich the poela have so 

I much deli^l«d to paint u everything delieioos uid 

! pocLiea), tuihr too fraqoentlj the tjnuui}' of the east 

I vind. W« ue nerer in this conutiy sare of stMdy, 

genial weather Utl well odTanced in June. Bnl Eckle- 

neM and nncertsinty hare always been the cliancter of 

OUT climate, and who shall blame even the eeasoni for 

standing up for their :uicienl chaiMterl If oar ipniig 

, , lie uncertain, no doubt we oiuoj the more the fine days, 

I and the oeouioita' Bne aeasons, when we do gel them. 

' There Is a feeling abooClbe spring nontlu, after all, be 

dM7 b«d M they may, which is pecoliar— which can 

' never be annihilated— and which, therefore, amid all 

li shirering winds, sleet, and snow, and flitting aunahlne, 

,| iwa lomeUiliig pleasant in it. Thai in April the 

I country peonle afteo wonder why we haw not April 

weUher, and then they expl^n it rery saUsfactorily to 

!, themwlTea :— it is still little more than old March. It 

ia still the time of the year wtiich was the Harch of our 

' ancestors, duiiiig the old style ; and the April of the 

puels i« bat Jul banning. Othen tell ui that it is 

now BbAoiTBomi Wiktib; that it, the time when the 

' blackthorn ia about to bloautm, which, say they, has 

I alwan been netorioM fbr cold weather, easleriy and 

I north eaateriy winds, sleet, hall, and aometlmea snow. 

The blackthorna, and the ptanv, too, in oar orchards, 

I show ihemielTea thickly clustered with bode which are 

V ready to burst open, the whiteneM of the blosson half 

ravenled, like the smile of an arch cottage damsel, who 

^ita of dang«r« abroad, " 1 haro half a mind to 
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must come forward, be the weather what it will. '. 
Hluc looks really green ; it presents itself an otfject o( 
buihy Ihickness; it is no longer cluai^red with mere 
buds, but fluUicd vith half-unfolded leaves, and the 
buncbca of the future blossoma aie conspicuous amongst I 
The yellow row is neu'ly asforwaril, but iu leaf- 1 
clusters are mora thinly scallered. The bursting blos- 
of the pear stand with a lavish promise of beauty 
and plenty along every Imugh. The rose bushes have 
sent forth not merely leaves, but long crimson shoola. 
The syringB Is perfectly clothed with ila pale-green I 
loaves, amongst which lis bads bang abundantly. Tbe , 
Taccamahao Is studded with its yellow masses of are- | 
malic and gummy leaves ; and as you walk along yoor 
plantations, or in your helds, yon are struck wiib the 
large, pale green, gummy buda of the chestnut, which 
are swelling and bunting forth impatiently, and bright- 
ening up tbe woudside in eveipr pasaing gleam of the 
aun. They seem to say as plainly as passible. Let u« 
have but one day's warmth, and we ihali all roab out 
like a pack of sohool-boys for their noon-day play. The 
hedges are nearly as vigoTonsly impatient, and even 
patches of thorough green show themselves here and 
there, yon cannot tell why, for there is no mom sun 
and no less east wind there than anywhere else. 

Such is often the opfniny of AprlL It is not winter, 
it is not summer — it is spring — the fickle and chilly 
spring of dear Uid England ; and is accompanied bj its 
peculiar objects and aspects. Spite of all the coldnoa 
and tbe backwardness— spilo of the prognostications 
that the swallow dare not come, and that the cuckoo 
will Ihii year have " to sing on a bare thoin"^beaiilcs 
those buds and unwrappiug leaves which we have 
already noticed, a greenness irrill ileal along the shel- 
tered hcdgesides of fields, icill overrun the aoalhem 
banks, and Bourish in the bowery lanes. The little 
ficary, or imall celandine, with its brilliant golden disk, 
tpitl bo seen scattered along the bunks, and promising 
that al the fint genial change, thousands and ten 
Ihcusaads in crowding ranks shall come after ihcm. 
Tlie homely and good nstund little daisy, which is 
never alTrouted thai ne bring other favouriue front all 

Juarten of the globe, and make our gardens perfectly on 
Bme with tbe gormons tints of other cti mat ci', still nods 
nilingly fiom our lawns, and thinly sprinkles 
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before ns in our walks the bare turf of the wind-Rwept 
ineadowB. The coltsfoot shows its jellow flowers on 
cold and bare lands, without a leaf* Violets, blue and 
white, are loouii sweet as ever in thdr old-established 
haunts ; the eardamine bows to us here and there from 
a moist, green hollow, or on the margin of a little 
runnel ; the primroses in their loveliness are as punctual 
as daylight itself, in the spots where they have appeared 
as long as we can remember anything ; anemones are 
dancing in the rude br«eze ; and everywhere the trees 
in woods and hedgerows look crimson with very life, 
and make us feel what an outburst of nature's delight 
is preparing even in these black, chill days. 

It was at a season like this, years ago, when the 
heart expands to the love of our mother earth, and we 
desiro our children to love her ioo, that 1 WTote the 
following stanzaa >-« 

TO A DBAK LITTLE GIRL. 

Go to the fidr fields where thy nother grew ; 

Go, mark that river's aye-rejoicmg roll; 
And let thoM bright and blesaed loenes tmhw 

Thy happy lonl. 

Go to that land delicionsly that lies. 

Brown heaths, dark woods, green valleys, glades obscure, 
Basking beneath the undisturbed skies. 

Silent and pure. 

Inviolate yet— the insuiTerable throng 

Of lettered coxcombs has not broke its rest ; 
Still left to silence, solitnde, and sons, — 

A region blest. 

Go, dedicate thy heart to Nature*s love. 

For there she dwells in glory ; thou shalt there 
Learn how her spells round the yonng soul are wove — 

Her spirit share. 

I wonld not have thee linked unto the ^uds 

Of city life, moulded to fancies vain ; 
Hning for foUies which the fool applauds. 

The wise disdain. 

Bat be thy ivirit wed unto the soul 

Of Nature a greatness — to the living flow 
Of noblest thought, warm feeliuga— to the whole 

She will bestow. 

Then let the world her witcheries employ ; 

Thy love her poor enchantments will not win ; 
Bat brightest waten from the fount of joy 

ShaU well within. 

Tben shalt thou nther wisdom day by day 

IVoB stars and mouataina —wealth from wind and wave ; 
And the food heart which firaiaed this guiding lay 

Bless in the grave. 

The season of spring, and In no month more than in 
April,' is the season which awiUces the tenderest 
memories, and the most touching regrets. If we say 
Spring is long a-ooming, Spring herself, as with a voice 
from, the ground, says, ** Wnere is the snowdrop T We 
look, and it is gone —actually gone t The snowdrop has 
bloomed its little cloudy, windy day, and is gone for 
another year. The crimson flowers of the hepatica, 
which looked so cordial and so cheerful when they and 
the snowdrop had the whole garden to themselves, 
are gone too. The Christmas rose, that flower of the 
Alpine valleys, has scattered its petals on the winds 
long ago ; nay, the very crocus, with its bright orange 
and purple tufls, so gay but the other day, is missing. 
Who says, then, that Spring is not comet See! the 
daflTodil with its long azure leaves, and it« jolly orange 
countenance, is blooming in massed, or in long, showy 
lines — that favourite old flower which has blossomed in 
our crofts and home pastures, hanging over old mossy 
wells, whence the village rhyme— 

The daffy-down-dilly did grow by a well. 
But who we» its parents no one oonld telL 



The daffy- down-dilly, which has been plucked and {scat- 
tered about by village children for generations and 
generations pat^t — that good old English flower, which 
belongs to cottage gardens, and is the time-honoured 
companion of rue, and wall-flower, and rosemary, which 
has sprung op at the toot of box-hedges and in neglected 
arbours and alleys, giving a pensive smile even to 
desolation itself, and rclusing to quit the ground even 
when the hands that planted it are crumbled into 
ehurchyard dust, and the dwellings round which it and 
ita fellows grew have fiillen to decay with time, and 
have been clean swept away. When all other memo- 
^es have perihhed — when the families which owned 
those homesteads have quitted their native land alto- 
gether, and planted themselves on the banks of the 
Ohio or the St Lawrence—the good old dafibdil springs 
up still in the same place, and tenderly reminds us that 
human beings and their carasy their joys and troubles, 
have somo time dwelt there. 

Fiouriah then, thou brave old Daflbdil, joyously for 
thy day, with all thy old friends round thee ! — ^the 
friends that thou hast had for years — the polyanthus, 
the single pale primrose from the woods ; the primroses 
double, white aud purple, that now g^ve such beauty to 
our borders; the garden anemone, of various rich 
colours ; the double white anemone, originally from our 
fields, once a very favourite flower, but now rarely found i 
the tufts of white and yellow alyssum ; the spicy wall- 
flowi-r, a genuine old Kngliah plant; the lively peri- 
a'inkle ; the dogtooth violet, and violets white and blue, 
single and double, now beginning to be hidden in their 
leaves. 

There is no season which Bhakspeare seems to have 
delighted in so much as in this of early Spring. He 
refers, on many occasions, to April with a feeling of 
intense delight. He was bom in April ; and the very 
mildness and changeableness of the month appeared to 
delight him. j\pril, datlbdils, and violets, ar« con- 
tinually recurring in his pagesi 

Towards the middle ot the month, especially if the 
wind change and April showers £sll, what a ehaage ! 
What a greenness in the grass 1 How the buds and 
leaves will have advanced 1 On such days aet forth all 
you that love nature and yourselves. Break&st early, 
and immediately after it set forth. Away through old 
villages, old parks, over commons and uplands. The 
larks are singiug in the air ; the blackbirds and thrushes 
in the lofty trees. Everywhere on the commons are 
flocks of goslings in colour exactly resembling the cat- 
kins of the willow. The gorbo is in full bloom ; along 
the hedge-sides, and in the delU and woods, the prim> 
roses lie like bunshine, and breathe forth their faint but 
del icious perfume. The wood anemones are in thousands. 
The turf here and there is. actually sown with violets. 
Cowslips are putting up their buds all over the meadows, 
some already in flower ; and the oxlip, half primrose, 
half cowslip, is also in full bloom. On the purple stems 
of the wood^purge hang its pale-green floweiB, and in 
old orchards the ground is actually be-anowed with white 
violets. The laugh-like cry of the woodpecker, and the 
harsh note of the jay awaken the forest; and the duaky 
wings of rooks glance in the sun as they are driven 
from the new-sown fields by the clapper of the bird-boy. 
Bees will be seen again diving into tlie bells of flowers 
and making a suunhiny hum of renewed happiness. 
Everywhere, be sure, you will see men, women, and 
children in the fields enlivening the landscape while 

C suing their labours. Some are ploughing, some 
rowing, some picking stones from the grasa, others 
rolling, or bush-harrowing ; some are cleaning the 
drilled wheats, and others breaking the caked crust on 
the sur£ftce with light barrows. The shepherds are 
shifting their hurdles to give their flocks a freah piece 
of the green rye ; and the cottageia are busy in their 
gardens, where are blooming fumitory, Jemsalem cow- 
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slips, blue cynoglottum, yellow and omiige crown im- 
pamla, large pink sazifnige, hyacinth>«, corooruMw, 
naroiaanaee of MYonl kinds, the smsll native blue ane- 
monea, jonqnils, the almond, and pynis japonioa. 
Peacock and tortoiso-sheU butterflies may be seen in 
nombers amongst the flowers, settling on the warm 
gravel, or two of tbem hovering one above the other in 
the air. 

Sack is April, and with variable winds and rains, it 
now marches on gloriously to the end. Nightingales 
abound ; flowers and bird's-nests abound ; the calthas or 
kingcups are perfectly blazing plots of living gold, near 
rivers and in manfaos, where the frogs b^in their 
choruses like the hoarse taming of a million wheels. 
Botanists and entomologisls with tin cases, tnd flying 
nets are abroad, happy men ! 

Where there*s neither suit nor plea. 
But only the wild creataren, and Bian^r s spreading tree. 

From the dense manufacturing town, the pale mechanic 
issues forth on a Sunday, for a long and glorious day of 
natural history enjoyment. How many such men do the 
dense alleys of Maochester and Sheffield contain. How 
many poets do such human wildemcMcs also conceal 
1 have now lying before me more than a score of poems 
sent from the hearts of poor men, by the influence of 
Spring, seeking, and alas ! in vain, for a medium of 
expression in HowiU's Journal. Would it were a 
hundred times more capacious for their nakes; but I 
will at least close this article withafewstansas finomone 
of these poems by a Sheflleld grinder. 

Heralded by soabeaois golden. 

Garlanded with green buds fair, 
Modest snowdrops, joit onfoldea, 

Toying *niid her streamy hair, 
Comes fair Spring, a blushing maiden. 
With rich hope and beauty laden ! 

Over brake and meadow winging. 
Breathes she life, and light, and power, 

Wakinpr song-birds to their singing, 
Calling np the dewy flower ! 

Winter's sterner looks sabdnaag, 

£arth with greener tints imboing. 

In the dell, a dewy bather. 

Blooms the golden celandine ; 
Violets into clusters ^ther ; 

Baifies dip their fringe in wine. 
Below are humming brixht-hued thiagi, 
Above, the lonely wild-bird sings. 

Zephyrs greet ns j skies grow brighter. 
Flashing 'neath the nfior. tide ray ; 

Fair eyes sparkle, hearts grow lighter. 
Limbs with gladder impnlse may. 

Spring brings earth her leaf and flower, 

Hearts fresh gladness, minds new power. 

Sporting throogh green lane and meadow, 

lAughing half his time away, 
Childhood, chasing bee and shadow, 

Toyeth ont the pleasant day. 
Limbs all wearied, laughing, Kivhiog, 
Slowly creeps he nomeaard iiieing. 

Beauty's pilgrim ! — Nature, loving^* 
Spring has wooed thy spirit lorth ; 

Ever seeking, ever roving. 
Where the beautiful ha« birth. 

Poet^preacher, noble-hearted, 

Thoa ha»t on thy miaaion started ! 

Look thon from the mountata summit 

On the human world below, 
Fathoming with mental plommit 

Depth of soul from height of brow. 
Shouting ** Jcy I Siirinv hath unfurled 
Her banner o*er the moral «urld V* 



IRELAND. 

Br FKaniirAvn raEiLxoaAYH. 

{Translated by Mary ffountt.) 

Thb boat swings to a rusty chain ; 

The sail, the oar, of use no longer; 
The fii«hers boy died yeater-e'en, 

And now the taiher hunts with hunger. 
Pftle Ireland 8 fish is landlord's fish, 

it gives him costly lood and raiment ; 
A tattered garb, an- empty dish. 

These are the mouruiul fiaher's payment. 

A paatoral sound is on the wind, 

iVith kiue the roads are thronged;— oh pity, 
A ragged peasant crawls behind. 

And drives them to the sea-port city. 
— Pale Ireland's herds the landlord claims — 

That food which Paddy's soul desireth — 
That which would nerve his children's frames, 

The landlord's export trade requireth. 

To him the cattle are a fount 

Of joy and luxury never scanty ; 
And each homed bead aogments (ha amonnt 

Which swells tor him tiie hoin of plenty. 
In Paris and in London town 

liu gold makes gaming-tables glitter. 
The wbile his Irish poor lie down 

And die, hka flies in winter bitter. 

Halloh ! halloh 1 the chase is up I 

Paddy rush in— be not a dreamer 1 
— In vain, for thee theie is no hope^ 

The game goes with the earlieat steamer 1 
For Ireland's game is landlord's game, 

— The landlord is a large encroacher 1 — 
God speed ihe peasant's righteous claun ; 

He IS too teei^le lor a poacher I 

The landlord cares for ox and hound. 

Their worth a peaiumt s worth surpasses t 
— Instead of draining mari^h grouna — 

Old Ireland's wild and drear morasses- 
He leaves the land a boggy len 

With sedge and useletis moss grown over; 
He leaves it tor the water-hen. 

The rabbit, and the screaming plover, 

Tes, *neath the curse of Heaven 1 Of watte 

And wilderness four million acres I 
— To you corrupt, outworn, debased, 

Mo wakening peals prove slumber-braaktn 1 — 
Oh, Irish land is landlord's land I 

And theretbre by the wayside dreary 
The tarnished mothen weeping stand. 

And beg for means their deaid to bniy* 

A wailing cry sweeps like a blast 

The length and breadth of Ireland thoiongl^; 
The weat wind a hich my casement passed 

Brought to mine ear ihat wail of sorrow. 
Faint as a dying man's last sigh, 

fame o'er the waves, my hearts! ringa setriag. 
The cry of woe, the hunger cry, 

The deathntry of poor, weeping Erin. 

Erin ! she kneels in stricken grief, 

Pale, agonized, with wild hair flying, 
And atrews the shamrock's withered leaf 

Upon her children, dead and dying. 
She Kneels beside the sea, the streams, 

And by her ancient hills* foundations, — 
Her, more than Byron's Home, beseems 

The title, " Niobe of nations.** 
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LABOURS OP LOVE IN MANCHESTER. 

We call the attention of our readers to the following 
very intcrestins; letter which we have received from 
Manchester. NVe withhold the name of the excellent 
individual of whom it speaks, for the reasons assigned 
in the letter ; we do this with less regret because he 
has his own abundant reward in the good works them- 
selves ; and it is to these, and to the efficiency of the 
great principle of love in producing reformation, even 
in the most degraded portion of society, that wo would 
particularly turn the minds of our readers. 



TO THE EDITORS OF HOWITT S JOURVAL. 

MancJiejiier, JfarcJi 12lh. 
Mr DttAR Mb. and Mks. IIowitt, 

Do you know the feeling of being very full 
of an event which has lately happened, and longing to 
convey a part of the impression made upon you by it 
to others ? 1 have no doubt you do, so I shall try and 
give you some particulars of a visit I paid on Friday to 
one of the rare gems of the age ; and if you think it 
worthy of a place in your Journal, you are most welcome 
to make what use of it you please. Only I am not sure 
how far I ought to go into personal details; and 1 even 
wish the najne not to be mentioned. The person whom I 

went to see is Mr. W ; and if, as it is very probable, 

you are unacquainted with the name, I have only to 
refer you to the reports of Captain Williams, the govern- 
ment inspector of prisons; or the reports of the 
Preston House of Correction for the last two years. It is 
true that the perfect beauty and simplicity of his actions 
cannot be dimmed by their being publicly known, 
and his apostolic character is well fitted to withstand all 
temptations to vain-glory ; still he so much disliked 
the observations, which, since the publication of these 
reports, have been directed to him, that 1 think it better 
that the name should be omitted, if you care to publish 
what I will now write down, as briefly as I can; merely 
premising, that the knowledge of what one, such as he, 
has done, with what we should call an insignificant portion 
of both time and money at his disposal, is a glorious 
encouragement to many, who look about for their work 
in this world. 

We had a commission to execute for a friend— to 

convoy a small sum of money to Mr. W , who, I 

may as well tell you here, is a native of Haddington, in 
Scotland. I was thankful for the opportunity of seeing 
such a man, and gladly accompanied the relation to 
whom the errand was more especially entrusted. 

We executed our commission; and then, without 
loss of time, we asked him what first directed his atten- 
tion to the reformation of prisoners. I will give the 
answer as far as I can remember in his own words, 
simply premising that he is the overlooker or manager 
of a foundry, in one of the moat crowded districts of 
this large populous town. 

" It is now near ten years ago since a man came to 
get work at our foundry, who, I was soon aware, had 
been at sea. Having been a sailor myself, I naturally 
asked him a few questions relating to his sea life— as 
to whether he had sensed on board a man-of-war, or 
been employed in a merchant vessel, etc. ; but I noticed 
he disliked the subject, and evaded any direct answers. 
Well ! he had had work for some little time as a 
striker, when a gentleman came to me one day, and 

said, ' Mr. W , do you know you have a returned 

transport working here?' ' No, sir,* said I ; * which is 
he]' Pie pointed out the man I have mentioned, 
and added, * He must be sent off; he must not go 
on working here.' * Why not, sir,' said I, * he seems 



quiet enough 1* ' Aye, but/ he answered, ' he muat not 
be kept here.' So the thought struck me, what ia to 
become of him 1 What is to become of the criminal, 
who is desirous to reform, if no one will employ him ! 

So I spoke to Mr. , and offered to place in his 

hands the sum of 20/., as a kind of guarantee for this 
poor fellow's good conduct. He did not rightly give 
me any answer at the time ; and I am now sorry I did 
not press for a reply. But the next Monday morning 
I missed my man from the smithy, and asked his 
mato whore he was. ' Oh !' said he, ' Mr. — left 
orders he should be paid off on Saturday night; I 
thought you would have known about it.' Poor, 
poor fellow, thought I ; what can have become of him ! 

I found out he l^ged somewhere in Boad ; and 

I went out, and told a man who often ran errands for 
me, to go from house to house, from the top to the 

bottom of Road, and find him out for me. Well ; 

he was all that day about it, and in the Zoning he 
told me he had found out where he lodged ; but that 

he had left that morning, and gone to (a town 

about nine miles off). The next day I sent the man on 
the road there, to make inquiries eveiywhere for the 
poor fellow, and bring him to me. He went all the 
way there, but could hear nothing of him ; and from 
that day to this, I have never heard more of him. 

" This set me thinking on what became of prisoners 
when they left prison, and perhaps were anxious to do 
better ; and I began to wish to know more about them. 

" But it is no easy matter to obtain admittance (of 
the kind I wanted) into a prison ; and I had to wait, 
and cast about long. On<e day a man came to try and 
get work at the foundry ; and on asking him a few 
questions, I found his father held a situation in the 
New Bailey of this town. *Aye, ave/ said I to 
myself, * you're the man I want.' So 1 asked him if 
he could get me leave to go to afternoon service, at the 

F risen chapel ; of course he had to ask the governor, but 
had soon leave granted. Well ! I used to go Sunday 
after Sunday, and I sat in the governor's pew ; but still, 
I could not speak to the prisoners, which was what I 
wanted. I used to stand in the aisle and bow to the 
chaplain, and he bowed again to me, but he never epoke. 
Once he asked the clerk who I was. But I always 
waited for him, and bowed to him, thinking that some 
day perhaps he would speak. I had asked the governor 
what became of prisoners, when their time was up ; 

and his answer was, ' Indeed, Mr. W , I'm afiuid it 

goes -very hurd with them. Many a one on coming 
back here a second time, tells me they would gladly 
have earned an honest livelihood, but eveiy one shunned 
them, and what could they do V 

*' Well ! one afternoon the chaplain stopped as he was 
leaving the chapel, and spoke to me. He said he had 
heard that I was manager at a foundry, and that there 
was a prisoner about whom he was much Interested, 
and that he believed was willing to reform, if he had 
but an opening ; could I procure him work 1 Ton may 
be sure I answered gladly ; and told him it was the 
very thing I had wanted so long to do. You tee here 
was Uie act of Providence I had been toaiting for/* 

I have not been able to abridge my recollections of 
this part of what he told us ; although I must fail to 
give the tones and looks which imparted a double in> 
tercst. Since the time of which he spoke he has regu- 
larly attended the prison chapel on Sunday afternoons ; 
and when divine service is over, he has helped, advised, 
and comforted those prisoners desirous of speaking to 
him, who are known by standing with their faces 
against a dead wall by which they are all ranged. He 
is the messenger they employ to bear tidings of them 
to their families. He is the strengthener of their good 
purposes ; and when they leave prison he endeavours to 
procure them employment; frequently guaranteeing 
them by the deposit of his own money. He docs not 
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lose Bight of them, employed or miemployed. He cor- 
responds with or TisiU those who are employed ; while 
his wisdom (from abore) is displayed to my mind veiy 
strikingly in his judicious treatment of those who are 
unable at first to meet with work. He appoints certain 
days on which they are to come and see him ; some- 
times to render them some small allowance for their 
maintenance, sometimes that they may learn if his 
efforts to obtain employment for them have been suc- 
cessful ; sometimes merely to give them his strengthen- 
ing sympathy; but he appoints a dap on which they 
are to see him again : pretty secure that in the mean- 
time th^ will do nothmg to forfeit the respect of one 
whom they are so compelled (as it were) to love and 
rererence. He laid a good deal of stress on thus fixing 
a day. 

You will wish to know what success has attended these 
endearoun. We did; and we asked him if he had ever 
been deceived. He named one instance, of two sisters, 
Irish girls, who had fidlen back into vice, and that was 
the only one ; the only relapse ho had met with among 
the numbers who had desired to lead a better life, and 
through him found the means of so doing. I see that 
the chaplun of the Preston House of Correction (in 
his last yeai's report) says that Mr. W— has been 
the cause of the reformation of upwards of a hundred 
criminals. He himself told us, he believed that four- 
teen out of twenty might be reclaimed, if employment 
were but put into their hands on leaving prison. 

He brought us down letter upon letter from prisoners 
who were now (through him, servant of God as he is) 
working their way through earth to heaven. They 
astonished me ; they were so well written, both in ex- 
pression and spelling. But most of all was I astonished 
at the rightheartedness they displayed. I wondered 
how Uie writen had erred ; where haid been their weak 
assailable point. Penitence for the nast was strongly 
expressed, but mingled with hopeful determinations for 
the future. Interest in, and love for relations, was 
another characteristie. And you may be sure gratitude 
to him, their saviour from evil, was glowing through 
every subject. 

He told us too such interesting stories of the fallings 
away from respectability of some, and the rejoicing 
hope, etc. of others. But some of hU details sickened 
my heart almost into despair; such young girls in 
prison, only ten or twelve years old. Oh, dear Mrs. 
Howitt, — and so hardened. And worse, worse still — 

• ft ft « • 

He says Government may educate and educate, and 
abolish com laws, but there will be still one great can- 
ker at the root, while women work in factories in the 
manner they do. 

Since I first saw Mr. W I have seen some of the 

families of his prisoners, and you should hear how they 
speak of him ! It was to my feelings quite afTccting 
and at the same time most encouraging. He would be 
glad of money help, I believe, occasionally, in order 
that he might support his poor penitents, until they 
could obtain work. He is more thankful, however, for 
the offer of emplovment for anv one whom he can re- 
commend ; especially if the employment Heat a distance 
from the scene of their fonner temptations. 

The above will give you an idea of the labours of this 
excellent man, labours which have been carried on for 
several years, unknown to the public, and uncneouraged, 
except by their own great saccess, which was indeed the 
best encouragement his noble and benevolent mind 
could hope for. 

I have written to you of him, because I know you 
can appreciate his character, and perhaps you can also 
induce others to do likewise. 



I am, yours, very uncerely. 



G. L. 



CHILDRXn's BOOKS. 

Sonffsfor the Nursery (Scottish). Glasgow: David 
Kobertdon. 

New Nursery Rhymes. By J. Trkkhaile. London : 
Kcnshaw and Kirkman. 

Tlie Tiny Library. 8 vols. London . C. Wood. 

The lUustrated Juvenik Library. Parts I. & II. 
London: Berger. 

Tlie Botfs own Library. Vol. I. The Boys Summer 
Book. By Thomas Hillbr. London : Chapman and 
Hall. 

Wi are very fond of children and children's books, and 
nothing makes us happier than to have plenty of them 
about us — both children and books. We know by the 
first line or two, let it be prose or let it be verse, as well 
as the children themselves, whether the book is good for 
anything. There is, we can assare our readers, a great 
deal of art and skill — or perhaps art and skill are not the 
right words — ^for it is something beyond either of thci>e 
which is required in writing for children. You must 
not be too wise, else you become ted ious and unintelligible, 
and then the child either goes to nlccp, or cares nothing 
about you ; you must not be too simple and trivial, else 
he will despise you ; nor must you have any pretence 
or humbug of any sort about you, for the child is a 
cunning little imp, a quick discemer of spirits, and 
will soon find you ouU 

Singleness of heart, love, and just as much learning 
as will keep you in advaoce of the child, while you go 
hand in hand with it, are the true requisites in writing 
for children ; and if you have a spice of fun in you all 
the better; for while children love a pathetic stoiy, they 
love still better to be made cheerful and happy. Above 
all things, in a child's book, do we eschew too much 
talk about religion ; a child is not a sectarian, nor 
a polemic— at the same time no human beings aie 
so fitted to receive and undentand the true spirit of 
unpretending real religion as little children. The 
beautiful, thinkxng-no-evil life of a loving, innocent, 
happy child is a perpetual h^-mn to the Almighty ; the 
child praises him in its single-minded joyousness, in 
the flowers it plants in its little garden, in the birds it 
feeds with the crumbs that fall from the table, in its 
ready pity for the poor and the distressed, in the con- 
fidence and faith it has in the word of its mother, and 
in its tenderness for its younger brothers and sisters. 
Alas that the environment of ill-regulated tempers, 
thinly-disguised falsehood, many a petty weakness, 
and many a master vice, should so soon sully the bright- 
ness of the young spirit which comes to us with more 
affinity to good than evil ; which oomes to us, as Words- 
worth says, trailing clouds of glory, from Qod which is 
its home. 

But, however, to return to our books: the truest w»y 
to teach a child religion is not through books, but to 
encourage its own genuine love of all which is lovely, 
and pure, and good ; to let it find happiness in works 
of love and goodness, and let it feel and know that by 
these it proves iU great and glorious kinship to God. 
For the rest, make the child as happy as you can ; let 
its books be cheerful rather than learned ; let them 
have a pure, loving, healthy spirit, for then they are 
full of the spirit of the child, — and fear not, anxious 
mother, who wouldst that thy child nhould be a prodigy 
of erudition and piety— the spirit of the teacher will be 
in the books, though ncitlier thou nor the child may 
be at the moment aware of it 
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Let uB now examine the little boolis before us, and 
see hovr far they come up to our standard : — 

Songs for the Nursery. — A very nice little book, and 
full of the right spirit, but, beino^ in the Scottish dialect, 
it can neyer become' popular in England; however, 
there is no fear of the race of children becoming extinet 
north of the Tweed, and to them the book will be 
always acceptable. We select with pleasure the follow- 
ing excellent little poem, which we earnestly advise all 
parents to read : — 

PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 
Air — " Jokn ArufgrsoHt my JoV 

Let prwrept and example 

Aye hand in hand be. seen. 
For (rude advice is plenty. 

And unco easy jri'en ; 
And bairnies in the nptak* 

Ye ken are seldom slow, 
So aye, whate*er advice ye gi'e, 

A gude example show. 

They're (d^ at imitation, 

At ilka ane may ken : 
The lassies a* would women he — 

The laddies wonld be men ; 
So lead them kindly by the hand 

The road that they should go, 
And aye, whateVr advice ye gi*e, 

A gade example show. 

And should yon promise aught to them, 

Ave keep yonr promise true, 
Eor tmth a precious lesson is 

That they mann learn frae yon ; 
And ae'er reprove a naujrhty word 

Wi* hasty word or blow. 
But aye, what e'er advice ye gi*e, 

A gade example show. 

And so to home-bom tmth and love 

Ye*ll win ilk bonnie bairn. 
For as they hear the old cock craw, 

The yovtng are sore to leam : 
They'll spnm at mean hypocrisy, 

Wi' hotaest pride they'll glow. 
And bless the parente* watehfu* care, 

Wha gude example show. 

N'ew Kursery Rhymes. By J. Trkithatlb. — A very 
snecessful imitation of the charming nonsense verses 
which were sung to children when the asre was younger 
than it is now, and which will be sung when it is much 
oldei^. There is not a child in England from two to six 
years old, which would not be delighted to bear over and 
over again the pretty verses in this little book, all about 
cats and mice, and such like familiar creatures. 

The Tiny Library. — This little and very cheap work 
has been a favourite with us since its commencement. 
It eontainn perhaps an over proportion of information, 
but w« have seen what favour it finds in the eyes of our 
own household juveniles, and we defer to their Judg- 
ment We cordially recommend it to the notice of the 
good genii of every fireside, be they grandmothers or 
grandfathers, annts or uncles, elder brothers or sisters, 
or the well-known, long-renowned, beneficent god- 
mothers, for they cannot make a prettier birthday or 
holiday prMient than the three nicely-bound little volumes 
of thia Tiny Library. 

TKs Ittuatraied Juvenile Library.-^Thvn too is a cheap 
and promiaing Utile work. The variety of information 
which it contains ia great, and the cuts with which it ia 
plentifully supplied are very good, many of them 
designed by first-rate artista, and well engraved by 
Mr. Mason. The story of greatest pretension in the 



work, Blanche Weston, is the one least to our taste ; it 
is not exactly suited to the juvenile reader, and in thia 
consists a great mistake ; there ia, however, mnch good 
useful matter without this. 

The Bay's Summer Booh. By Taoxaa MiLUk — 
Thia is the first volume of what is intended io be a 
very oomprehensive scheme, and which, if it fnlfil the 
promise it starts with, will, to use the words ef ita pro- 
spectus, delight the boys with ita beauty, and delight 
them with the tales it shall telL It is to eomprise 
stories of peril and adventure, travels in strange lands, 
voyages over fiur distant seas, dangers braved by ootirage» 
difficulties overcome by perseveranoe, lives of good and 
great men, pleasing records of walks in the country^ 
curious habits of birds and insects. It is to embrace his- 
tories of the fine arte, wonderful inventions^ deMriptions 
of the woi^ of nature* memorials of imprisonment, 
interesting narratives of stnage and terrible oonml- 
sions, cities buried by volcanoes or swallowed np by 
earthquakes, etc. Here is promise enough to entice the 
man as well as the boy, and as an earnest of the good 
wori^ whidi is to follow, the first volume of the Boy*8 
own Library is a book of Summer in the Country, 
written by our old friend Tliomaa Miller, who ia very 
capable of the task» for he knows the connUy well. 
The book is very pleasant reading, and will doubtless be a 
great fovourite with the boys ; but we qnestion whether 
the author would not have done well to have omitted 
such stories as that of the boy who set the two poor oUl 
deaf neighbours by the ears. Ohildren are tyrannical and 
mischievous, more generally from want of thought than 
from eiril propensity ; and we think the spirit of joyful 
participanoy in which such pranks are told, will nullify 
the cold moral at the end. The book, however, with 
this exception, is as freah and healthy as the woods, and 
meadows, and ri^er-sides, which it deals wi^h ; and, spite 
of its too great resemblance to William Howitt'a Boy's 
Country Book, will, we doubt not, meet with aadienee 
fit and not few. A word or two must be said of the 
manner in which it is got up ; nothing can be more 
beautiful, and, at the same time, substantial ; it ia made 
for use as well aa show, and is. Considering the vnst 
number of ita embellishments, and its really lovely tiUe* 
page and frontispiece, one of the cheapest books we 
know. 

7%e Midland Jflorist, and Suburban HorticuUurxgt 
Br John Frkdbbick Wood, F.H.S. Parts ''I. II. and 
III. London: Simpkin and Marshall; and K. 
Sutton, Kottingham. 

Thb midland counties have long been noted for their 
love of flowers and gardens. We know of no place 
where the spirit of gardening is more universal than at 
Nottingham. We are glad, therefore, to hail the 
appearance of this little periodical, which appears to us 
full of the soundest information on its interesting 
subject, and deserving of every encouragement. 



Bxiinctton of Pauperism, By Paiiroa Napolkoit Loris 
BoNAPARTa. Fourth Edition. London: Cleave, 
Shoe-lane. 

Paiirox Louis Bonaparte is far more usefully employed 
as the author of this little book, and in the moans 
detailed in it for the extinction of pauperism, than hi* 
great relative was in his efforts fur the extinction of 
men's lives. It is full of matter that all who arc 
anxious to rescue their brethren from pauperism — ana 
who are noti — should carefully read. Jt comea recoui- 
mended to us by a letter from the poet Beranger, and 
is inscribed to the EnrI of Besborough. It cons!t:is 
only of thirty-three small pages, and we say to all — 
read it. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNBCTBO WITH OBNEBAb INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this departm^U of our Journal toe mean not only to Haie canduUy owr oum earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, hU shall endeavour^ as far as in us lifs, to form and guide puMie opiniont as every honest 
journalist shoidddo; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dosses —be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they fnen or women. We work fob all, and we desire to work wna aU.— Em. 



BtHm^tiryA Slau^hter-houset — (Conmtanicated bj a Lady.) 

Madam ako Sik, 

TotTB Journal solicits the opinions of all upon snhjects 
connected with popular proffreas ; it mny seem presumption in 
me ad<lre5iiin}r yon on a subject tbtt you hnve nlready taken in 
hand, I irfer to ilaujfhter-bonaes, but I beseech your attention 
for a few moments on behalf of those who have none to help 
them. Since man*s transgression, God hns appointed that life 
temporal, as well as life eternal, should cost the sacrifice of life ; 
hat ameJy He will require at our hands that His creatures be 
raercifally dealt with, and in the existinfr state of thinfrsi believe 
this to be impossible. Did you inquire of the pnblie authorities 
of aome of our densely populated commercial towns where the 
animals were ilaurhtered tnat are daily consumed within their 
jarivdiction, I firmly believe they could not tell you unless they 
pnerioiuly applied to the police to obtain information for them- 
selres ; in our northern metropolis thinirs have been in this 
state for the past two years, and indeed were little better before 
that period, as the shambles now removed to make room for the 
railway termini belonged to an extortionate corporation, and of 
cvmne were eomparatively little used. For the manner in which 
phcea of the kind are conducted in Edinburgh, I will merely 
relate mv personal observations on a nest of slanirhter-houRea 
sttoated in a neighbourhood wV.ich has fiillen under my daily 
notice for the la«t seven years, and is not a gunshot removed 
frnrn the dwellings of the wealthy,in the district rnlled Newinjrton. 
To speak of the stench and the consetjuent effect upon health 
it neediest, when I tell you that they are so totally unfltted for 
the parpoaea they are oaed for as to have neither drains nor 
tewers, and the red current runs openly down the street, a 
popnlooa thoroughfare where many of the better elafses reside. 
I do not say that aU the blood shed so rans, for a butcher 
informed me that ragar reiineni take a large proportion of it ; but 
all that is naeleta or spilt doet< so, and the thinir is of daily ocenr- 
mM«. The aoenaa alao that take place are in keeping with the reat 
of the details ; at might be exprated, it is only the worst of our 
speeiea that will earn their bread amid carnage, filth, and dis- 
cTwdit, for be it remembered, butchers hold themselves sepa- 
rate and aloof from mere kilUrg^ and the wretched animals 
delivered over to death bynich hands must suffer what humanity 
should thadder to reflect upon. Instinctively terrified by the 
smell of blood, driven with cruel blows into dens reeking with 
it, and suToanded by the mangled remains of their fellows, the 
distracted creatures always attempt, and frequently do make 
their eMJape, only however to be pursued and retaken by infu- 
riatrd men and dkiga, the former always irritable from habitual 
driaking, and now rendered vindictive by additional trouble and 
fatigue, it it painful to picture how the brief Hfr of ^ the diinb 
rreatare nay close. Tliit it melancholy enough, but it becomea 
even more to when we tee groups of young facet around a 
eapCared runaway theep or himb ; the miserable terrified little 
creature, panting at if its heart would burst, and torn by dogs, 
create* m» eompaasion in them, on tie contrary, they enter into 
it with at ranch leat and glee as their eldere could exhibit on 
«<^n^ a helpless hare or deer in the same situation ; and thus our 
disfefard of the lower creation recoils vpon ourselves in the 
prrr^ted mindt of our own race, contaminated by scenes of 
rrwity from their cradle. So much for the regard paid to public 
health and morab in Edinburffh, a city whose charities are unim- 
peaehable : I am therefore of opinion that her neglect of mercy 
on thit oae point it not singular, but were the realm traversed 
frvfti Pan to Beenheba. matten would be found pretty much the 
a»mee««ryv]iei«,in tome placet nerhapa much worse. If it were 
adaiaaibif, tjiatpublie men coula remain in ignorance of such 
rirrnautanere aa I have stated without blame, still here they have 
not that eacttse. Several proprietors in the vidnity attempted 
the rmoval of the nnitaneet without efllKt, and their own 
vnaats, the policemen, and scavengers upon ttie beat, could 
laAonn them of the ftct of blood mnnin? onenly down the 
ieaaeb of the ttreet at nouuday, and cvi n on the moniinff of 



the Sabbath, in hot weather, or at any rate during last rainmer. 
I do not mention this as an aggravation, fkr from it, ft»r H 
appeara to me more merciful to put them to death on the dawn of 
that day, than to leave them, at I believe is the genera] practice, 
from Saturdav evening until Monday morning, in the Aceldamas, 
only it is mnch at variance with the ontrry raised against Sabbath 
desecration among us, and forcibly impresses on our mindt that 
where gnats are strained at, camels are swallowed. The stream 
of improvement will shortly carry these pestilential abominations 
out of an cities, bnt of what advantage will it be to Ood*s 
creatures where they are ttranded, if matters are allowed to 
remain as they are ? 

I am told in this respect they cannot be amended, that it h 
only the lowest of our race that will engage in the buaineas of 
slaughter, and even were it not so, engairing in it would toon 
debase them to that level. T assert that the mere act of talring 
animal life will not do so. The mercy of Ood u against the 
suppotition. His institutions ddivered to His people throufph 
Mosea are against it ; vre there tee it made a toiemn nece tsi ty» 
and become the office of his own high nrieat. Hit people^ llie 
children of Israel of the present day, will refute it ; ana moreover 
let ttt look around ut and see the respectable tervantt of our 
landed proprietors enraged in it occasionally, and men of mercy 
and peace emigranta in every qnarter of the globe compelled to 
it for themselves and families. No, it it the ooneomitant eir- 
ciimitancet that snrronnd the Utter far tUdly hrend^ that debates 
him. Driven by his ooenpation to the moat loathaooe hannta, 
shnnned by the eompassionate and re s pec ta ble of all daiaea, hia 
very existenee and the neeessity of his oeeupation is abn 
attempted to be forgotten by us, for the take of our present 
comforts and enjoyments ; after this, how dars weexpeet tender- 
ness or mercy at such hands? Let all slaughter-houses ha 
placed in the position which their oonnejcion with health and 
morals demanda. Let all nnneceaaary cruelty introduced by the 
vicious of the craft for selfish purposes (for all cnftt have their 
tricks) be abolished, and intpe«tort appointed to enforce i^et 
and ascertain that the animalt are in a wholetome ttate for food ; 
indeed I see no reason why it should not form a part of the duty 
of magistrates, even the sheriff himself, to visit such estabUsh- 
menta, at conservatori of public morals, enforcing tone of the 
hiirhest attributes of the Faith they profesa to uphold; it teemt 
a better tcene of action for them, than superintending a pieoe 
of human butchery upon the gibbet. Let those who sneer at 
this recollect, that amid the thunders of Sinai, Ood remeuibered 
the beasts of the field in his merciful restrictions laid on the 
seventh day ; and if we take the Scriptures at His inspiration in 
the visions he has permitted of His throne, they are not exduded 
from His pretence, which we only can hope to approach through 
the channel of mercy in the merits of His Son, the Lamb of Uis 
great tacrifioe, whose blood wat thed for the rsdemption of Uic 
world. I know that thit it all oppoted to puUie opinion at 
pretent, but I do not despair on tliat account ; if yon, the 
respected editors of HtvUfa Journal^ a ould place the mattei 
before the pnblie in your own language, and with your own 
views, I feel certain much misery would cease, and much benefit 
and satisfaction arise to the community. Popular opinion it 
; perpetually changing, it ia well when it does so for the better, at 
' in the present dislike cX war, and desire of charity and peace -, 
I ,but mercy, truth, and righteonsnest mutt unite with peace, to 
|prodn<y that state of things which good men desire to tee, and 
•which God intended for His creation. While cruelty it per- 
mitted to stalk unreproved either through the hiehwi^t or bv- 
. ways of the earth, peaee tocieties wiQ have but little effect : the 
current of human progress, like other currents, it often impeded 
by mbbbh. Let all such be removed, and to this end, let our 
amusements stand investigation as well aa our shamUet, re^tmg 
atanred, that all that hardens the heart and deadens the fet* liners 
is the best preparation for vrar that the spirit of evil can desire. 

I am, with much respect, 

Tonr humble Servant, 
Sdinhvryk, Feb. 17M» 1 W. Jake B :r. 
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¥rcc Church Auti-Slavery Soeieiy. — It is with sincere satis- 
faction that we see a party in tne Free Chiirch of Scotland 
rising np to vindicate themselvra from the compromise with 
slavery into which that Chnrch, throngh the devil*s old trap of 
filthy lucre, has bo scandalously, fallen. They have issued an 
address to the ofRce-hearers and members of this Church, in 
which they deal with the question of compromise in a most able 
and uncompromising manner. It cannot be too widely read. 
It says, " A calm and solemn sense of duty, and no factious 
motives— no restlessness of disposition — ^no despicable love of 
singularity— constrains us to adopt the very painful but neees- 
sary step of framing a Society for the express purpose of 
opposing, and endeavouring to procure the repeal o^ the recent 
decision of our General Assembly on the subject of Slaveiy." 

A letter aooompanying this address informs us that this 
Society is organized in Edinburgh, and has branches in Olas 
gow and other parts of the countiy. It is composed exclusively 
of ministers and members of the Free Church, who hold that 
slavery under all eircuwutaneet is a heinous sin, and that, con- 
sequently, it is the duty of every Church calling itself Christian 
to reject fellowship with those churches which allow slave- 
holders to sit down at their communion tables. The members 
of the Society are maldng indefatigable exertions for the 
extension of their principles amongst Uieir brethren of tlie Free 
Church ; but as they have a vast weight of influence to contend 
against, they solicit the aid and support of the public at large. 
Such a cause deserves the warmest support. 

Muiual EmijrafioH Sode/ieg.'-^'We have received many 
inquiries from people in the country respecting the flaming 
prospectuses of Mutual Emigration Societies, and we have felt 
it our duty to put such persons on their guard against these 
societies. Our own inquiries led to the discovery that the 
parties whose names were attached to these schemes had no 
mercantile status ; and our information regarding the climate 
and condition of Texas added to the conviction that the whole 
scheme was a hoax of the worst description. We see that one 
of these schemes has at length received a due exposure before 
the Lord Mayor ; but others are afloat, and we bid unsuspecting 
individuals who are anxioxis to emigrate beware. Emigration 
even to the United States requires the utmost caution. For 
those who doubt it, let them read the statement given in the 
Youug American of Feb. 6, and quoted into the Northern Star, 
of the condition of emigrants in New York. 

Co-operation in Binyley. — Co-operation and general progress 
continue to march on here, but are crippled by the want of a 
good room for all public purposes, as temperance lectures, 
festivals, soiries, etc. The Mechanics* Institute is doing 
immense good, but suffers the same want oi a good room. The 
members number upwards of a hundred. They pay threepence 
per week each, and nave a good library, and two school nights 
a M-eek. They have also hired a teacher of phonography. 

Tlie Allotment System has made great progress, and numbers 
of persons liave got a quarter of an acre each, and at the proper 
season mav be seen wending their way to their labour, and 
returning loaded like bees, with vegetables of different sorts. 
A few persons, having heard of the Leeds Redemption Society, 
called a meeting of such as were disposed to favour the system 
of co-operation. Seven individuals only attended ; but at the 
next meeting this number was doubled ; and now, in less than 
three months, the members amount to upwards of fifty, 
and the Association, a district branch of the I^eeds Redemption 
Society, is proceeding prosperously, and with every symptom of 
a continued rapid growth of numoers. The people of Bingley 
seem resolved no longer to wait on Government doing something 
for them, but to do it themselves. They arc clubbing their 
money to open a co-operative provision store, which will in a 
short time commence its business. W. H. 

Travelling on foot on the Continent, — We have often ques- 
tions put to us by letter, which the parties desire us to answer in 
the Rieoord, or on the cover of our monthly parts ; and do not 
by a proper address enable us to answer them by post. Now, 
we wish it to be understood that the pressure of important 
matter firom many correspondents, and many parts of the king- 
dom, renders it necessary that we should not devote any of our 
space to answer inquiries which can be better made in private, 
and which concern tne public less than they do individuals. In 
some cases ^we have sent replies by post which have been 
returned to us; we, therefore, narticiuarly request that any 
inquiries on any sul^ect snbmittea to us may be attended by a 
full address, so that we may reply by post, if necessary. In the 
present case, however, a pubhc answer may be the beat, as it 



may induce others to wish for the same moda of improvement 
as our correspondent. His letter is as follows : — 

" DiAK SiB, — ^Myself with another penon or twD having a 
great desire to see foreign countries, and not posaeadng the 
means of travelling in the usual way — ^that is, by pocting, hiring 
vehicles, etc. — ^have resolved to undertake the ^onraey for the 
most part on foot ; I write to ask yon. Sir, if tkrongh the 
medium of your excellent Journal yon wonld be kind enough to 
give us your opihion respecting the propriety and safety of 
underteking a tour through Italy on tlie same plan; or, in 
other wor&, would it be prudent for us to walk through Italy, 
one or two of us together r^ 



Nothing is more easy, or more practicable, and we may add, 
)re delightful. The cheap rate at which eeonomicu and 



more 



independent sort of people may travel ontheoontiaent, is almost 
incredible. Two or three friends aettinff out together witli their 
knapsacks on their backs, may step on board steamera and into 
railway carriages now almost everywhere, at a very low rate, 
and thus glide over almost all the dreary, nnintereiting, and 
monotonous parts of the countries thnr are in. By this meana, 
their time, their money, and their bodies are nvcd immeaaely. 
They can thus afford to remain longer in cities worth staying in, 
and to explore more leisurely the most interesting acenea. In 
fact, they can enter more intimately into the knowledge of the 
habits of the people, and every place will he more deeply 
impressed on their minds and memories. So cheaply nay 
these tours be made, that we have no doubt mechanics wlD in 
a while frequently save up a little mon^ in their yonth, and 
mdce them. All artisans on the continent es^m the advantages 
of travel, as a requirement of their trade ^nild, and thus work 
their way, like Holthaos, the German tailor, often aa lat as 
Constantinople, and farther ; but our i^glish artisans, not hdng 
members of the continental ffnilds, could not obtun work, 
but must depend entirely on tne funds they took with thrm. 
How slender nowever these may be, and yet sufficient, ma^ be 
seen in the interesting volume of J. Bayard Taylor, entitled 
" Yiewsa-Foot," lately noticed by us. Ou his last page he gives 
a summary of his expenses for two years* travel, indading his 
voyages, and let it be remembered from America and badL again, 
and residing a quarter of a year in Great Britain, which nBumats 
only to 600 dollars. TheM volumes ought to be in every 
mechanic's library in the kingdom. * 

Thus, a tour of two years, including ten weeks in the dearest 
country of Europe, may be made for 500 dollars, or about 105/. 
Every one may tnence calculate for himself the cost of a ramUe 
on the continent of any shorter period. 

miku Burriift riiii to Ireland.— We liave receivied this little 
pamphlet, "Three Days at Skibbereen,'* and recommend evciy 
one, as a sacred duty, to read it ; and then to ask himself whether 
any man can satisfy his conscience without joining with his 
fellow-citisens, — tcith the whole pubfic^io insist on thorongh and 
eflicient measures for the permanent regeneration of the social 
condition of Ireland. 
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MURILLO. 

The engraying which we have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our reiidera tliis week is trom one of the 
loveliest of Murillo's pictures, and is in the Dulwich 
Gallery. Murillo is familiar to the English public by 
his life-like pictures of beggar boys ; but those, though 
exquisite in their way, arc for inferior to that class of 
pictures which he painted for shrines and altar-pieces, 
and which, for the noble simplicity and ti-uth of their 
character, are hardly inferior to Raphael and Corrcgi^io. 
This it is, in our opinion, which constitutes the great 
charm of Murillo's pictures. 

Murillo was a bom painter; while but a boy he 
obtained his living by emblazoning banners and paint- 
ing pictures for the Spanish American colonics. A I 
sixteen, becoming acquainted with the paintings of 
Moya, who had studied under Vandyke, lie resolved 
upon going to Italy to improve his own style. A joumoy 
to Italy, however, required funds, and those the poor 
painter had not; he therefore bonsrht some canvass, 
cut it into square pieces, prepared It him^flf, and 
painted a quantity of devotional and flower piccp!^, which 
he sold for the American colonics ; and with this sum 
sot out on his journey. His journey was a secret from 
all, but it end(xl at Madrid. \\\ this city he met with the 
painter Velasquez, who received him with kindness, and 
dissuading him from going to Home, obtained for him 
various commis.sions at the Esoiirial, and other palaces 
in Madrid. At the age of twenty-seven he returned to 
his native city of Senile, an acknowledged master of his 
art, and worthy to take his place beside either Vandyke 
ot Velasquez. 

ITie fame he h^d acquired, however, did not cau-e 
him to neglect his studies; he assumed a greater bold- 
ness of style, without abandoning his delightful colour- 
ing, foV which he had become so admired, and hi-^ 
pictures assumed a deeper tone and a greater freedom 
of tcu<h. 

Xhe paintings he had already produced were sufficient 
in themselves td establish the fame of the Spanish school ; 
but in hw su(e^^ding works he suq)a>sed even himself. 
The number of excellent pictures he painted alone for 
the churches and convents of Seville seem like the 
labour of a life, and yet they form but a small portion 
of bis works. 

While painting his fanion«< picture of St. Catherine 
for the hifrh altar of the (\ipti>'iins, in Cadiz, he un- 
fortunately fell from th* s<r.ri'Ul, ftnd severely injured 
himself, the effects of which he felt to his deaih, wliich 
hifcppened at Seville, on the 3d of April, U)J^2, at the age 
of sixty -four. In addition to his great n'-rit a^^ an 
histurical fainter, Murillo equally cx«n'Ul<1 in the 
pf^inting of flowers and landscape. 

In 1670 his pietm-c of the lmraa«".i!:ite C '-e-.^.tion 
was carried in proe- s ion on tlie !«• 'ival of Cm-pus 
Christi, and exeited great admir. tion. Cliarles 11. 
directed him to Ihj inviled tn M .>' id, pronii-^ing to 
make Mm on<» of hi^ ]»aln" ;•*, h''< he deelin-jd the 
honour, pi*efcn-ing the retir ir.'.-i ' r bis n:\tive city. 

His style inay l>c faid to ). M r :.r!<: lo nmk betn*ecn 
the simple nature ot the Flemish, and the gneeful and 
refined taste of the Italian nl:lMcr^'. 

Murillo never left his nativ" e Mint n- to stiidv in otlier 
scIiojIh, and to this may be attributed thnt originality 
of talent which places him in the first rank among the 
painters of various schools. If Murillo is someiimes 
trivial, he is always a faithful imitator of nature ; there 
is always a genuine purity and grace in his conceptions, 
while the dazzling richne«.H, freshness, and harmony ot 
hi.«* colouring have given imperi>hable lasei nation to his 
works, and made him one of the most nolle studies for 
a young painter. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. CABPElfTXB, H.D. r.E.aL 

IV. — Depekdenoe of Life oh Heat. 

(Concluded from p. 161.^ 

We shall now consider the nature of the internal 
heat-producing apparatus, whose action is so esxential 
to the life and health of Man and the higher Animals ; 
and the conditions on which its operation is dependent 
In order that these may Imj properly understood, it is 
necessary to preface our description with a brief notice 
of the chemical ciianges which take place in the fami- 
liar act of Comlrftntioriy as exemplified in the hwmingoi 
Coal, Oil, Candles, or Gas, or any similar substance 
from which we obtain heat and light 

All our ordinary cornbuAfibles are made up of two 
8imj)le substances, or elements : Carbon and Htfdrogen. 

We arc familiar with Carbon, in a tolerably pure 
state, in ordinary diarcoal ; It makes up nearly the 
whole of the cof:e we obtain from the gas-works; and 
the diamond is entirely composed of the same clement 
in a crystalline condition. Now carbon has a very 
strong " aflinity" for Oxygen, which is the gas that 
forms about a fifth part (by measure) of the air we 
breathe : in other words, it has a ver)* strong tendency 
to combine with it. Bat this combination will not 
tnke place, under ordinarV elhjumstances, witliont the 
ai<l of heat ; in other wordft, itt order to ttiike a piece 
of (• tke or charcoal bum, we Vnnst Htfht ii. \Vhe*i once 
rai« 'd to the required degree of heat, the eartw>ft be^rins 
to unite with the oxygen of the air, ot burn» ; and in 
so doing it gives off a large amount of fceAl. In bnming, 
the solid caroon disappears; every particle ttiat uBites 
with the oxygen of the air being carried off ih the form 
of invisible gas. But the heat which is produced by 
thi^ rombu<?tion or burning sen*cs to Ufiim &fher par- 
ticles of the combustible ; so thSt Ihoy too, lieing 
rni.'^ed to the required degree of heat, bejri* ^ tftfcite 
with oxygon, and to give out heat in th<3r tnrn. In 
this manner the combustion ^-111 go on, so )ong ai» Oirt>oii 
is supplied on the one hand, and oxygen oA like other ; 
and the consequence of the union ot these two efefnents 
is. tli:it a large amount of hfat is prodneei, atad that a 
new om pound is for mcA. Namely, <y»7'6o»tc ttcid ffnff, of 
whfeh we shall have *nfT<4i tnoreto say in ftitiare papers. 

Wc ftre not ftmiliai^V iicjisaliateA Irith ffi^roffen in 
apnreor sepirMo .«tnt-e. It ynakcs ^d^ a considerable 
part of OTir ovtllnan- coal-gas ; \m, kftoik ^i of 'oart>on 
is there coiYibincd ^ith it. We WUiV oNMHi it separately, 
or in a s< ft t^ of purity, ^oweVeV. Kjr It siKlNipfcfe, chemical 
process ; and wo ciW Vhcn st^AJ- Its ^ j ^ ^haOw ^ iriiich 
arc anslofff^ns to those of earhoft, Ho W ms ^ra^lms it« 
tendency to eo-mbine with ox\*gcte, aVi4 ^i^Ve^ beat 
in doing so. If we mix hvdrcf^^ uno ^kJvMk gteNib in 
the sarfie vo«i^el, they may be icelj^ tOKUnfd Wt fcnj 
b-ngth of time without com'hin?fi^^ Wt!fr Ij^JlttP^ * 
fi'iwie t^ the mixture, or pass fcti dlet^trfe ilMnL wpMgrh 
it, the «r^-e< suddenly combine wff^ It^itm ^iHMfton, 
r»nd the product is vater. KoV, fft?ff«ln ^ifr 1MHli% a 
jjirge qiTantfty to unite at \ tfMft^ %^ ^Mlfcy Mfeft \hc 
union take plnce more gPaAttallV : MWiS %M% II ^Hhall 
■ rvfim (»i" hydrogen is sent IJhrWM^ k fik Wte ^ kir, 

merts with o\y£:c"n, Vhcre iR f»WN* #<*k we Hpe, 
I- it it does not 'finite nitK % Wi# «<^ l|%kif %eat, 
>o as to Utjhl it ; the gai» ^1^ W^ ^ ^fifefHines 
with oxygen, as fast a.s it issues from the jet, in 
doing which it gives oft* much heat, and forms water, 
which is carried ofl* in the state of vapour. The heat 
produced by the combustion of each particle of gas 
senses to light the next particle as it iasues from the 
jot: and thus a continued flame is kept up. 

Now it id quite possible to ascertain precisely, hovo 
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imidk Ami U giren off daring the oombnition of any 
givan Mnoiint of carbon or bjdrogen; the anoont 
being eeiimated by the quantity of ioe that may be 
meltedt or of water irhieh oan be raiBed through aoertain 
number of dcgrtee of the thermometer, or which may 
be boiled away into steam. By carefolly-eonducted 
ezperimentfl» made finr thia p«ipo«e» it haa been found 
that the comboetion of mm oune$ of carbon giyet off" 
heat enough to melt lOft^ ounoee of ice, or to raiae 86^ 
oancea of water from the freeaing point to boiling heat^ 
or to eonTert IS ounoee of water into steam. The 
amount of heat prodnoed by the combustion of 
hydrogen is about lour times as groats 

Now of all our ordinaiy fuel* such as coal and wood, the 
principal part is made up of carbon and hydrogen ; and 
these eleme«te unite with theoKygen of the atmosphere, 
in the act of eomboatiea, giving off Uxht and heat, and 
producing earbenie acid and water. If the eombu8tion 
is perfect, there is ne vieible smoke ; for smoke consiats 
of fine^-divided partieles of carbon, which are not eon- 
Bumed, hut wbieh are carried away by the draught of 
air. A vap9ur, however, issues from every fire ; and if 
this bo eolleeted from the chimney or flue, it is found 
to eenaiet of carbonic acid gM» and of steam. 

In like manner, the oily or &ay aubetaaces which we 
use la give «s Ught»~-an«3b as tallew, oil, camphiiie, Iec , 
— «U eonsist of carbon and hydrogen in uidon with each 
other; and these element^ vh«n made to unite with 
the oxygen of the air, by the buruing of a lamp or 
candl^ give off light aad heat in the act of oombiaa- 
tion uri& exTgen, the results of which are water and 
cariienic acid gas, ae in the pieoeding cases. Hcte^ too, 
the formation of saaoke is a mark of the imperfect 
comhuatibn of the carbon. The mere earlMQ is present, 
the mors brilliant the light ; the flame of p«re hydrogen 
having a very feeble power of iUumituUian, although 
(as already noticed) it has great kemUng power. Thm 
is a lacker proportion of wrbon in eamphine, which is 
only a very pure spirit of turpentine, thai& in any of 
the thicker c^ ; and a very slight cause is sufficient to 
pcevest tte nerfeet combuatmn of the whole carbon in 
a eamphine Ismp, and thns to fill a mom with smoke 
and flakes of sooL The comnson ooal-gas is composed 
of the same elementi^ eombined in the form of air ; 
and the same lesults ensue, when they are made to 
combine with oxygen. 

Bat these compounds of hydrogen and carbon may 
unite with oxygen in a more gradual manner, and con* 
sequently with a less rapid and ensrgetic prodnctdon of 
heat, — light being altogether abeent. This happens 
when th^ an rery finely divided, and are exposed to 
the 9XT over a large sur&oe. For eximple, if wool, 
hair, or cloth, be smeared with oily or fatty matter, and 
the air he allowed to actfteely upon it, a large quantity 
of oxygen is drawn firom the air and combines with the 
oily mattan; and an amount of heat is given off', 
equalling tliat whidi would have been produced if the 
same quantity of oxygen had been consumed by the 
burning of these ftubetanoss in the ordinary way. In 
fact, it has not unlrequently happened, that wh«e 
greaay tow, or cotton, has been made up into a bundle, 
so that the heat ispentap, instead of being dispersed as 
faatash is prodnced, the mass has at lastbeoomeso hot, 
as to burat out into a flame, — ^the heat having aocnmu- 
lated to a degree sufficient to excite the more enorgetic 
union of the elements, or ordinai7 combustion. The 
burning of a hay<rick that has been insufficiently dried, 
an occurrence not very uncommon, is another illustra- 
tion of the same change. 

Now the heat-producing apparatus of warm blooded 
animals acts entirely upon these principles. A latge 
quantity of carbon and hydrogen is constantly being 
6MnM«f-q^ within the body, bv the action of respiration 
or breathing; these combustible materiaU being oon- 
tained in the blood, and the oxygen being derived from 



the air. At every breath we draw, a certain quantity 
of air rushes down the windpipe, just as the furnace or 
stove draws air through its ash-pit, or the lamp through 
the opening at the bottom of its chimney. In eveiy 
breath we give out, we discharge a quantity of carbonic 
acid and of watery vi^ur. which are the products of the 
combustion ; and in carrying off' these, the windpipe 
serves as the flue of the stove or furnace, or as the 
upper part of the glass clumney of the lamp. We shall 
hereafter enter into more detail, as to the mode in 
which this process is carried on ; for our present purpose 
it is sufficient to state the fact, that a slow combustion 
<^ carbon and hydrogen is eontinuaUy taking place 
within the body of the warm-blooded animal ; and that 
their combination with oxygen, so as to form carbonic 
acid and water, is the chief source of the heat which 
they produce. 

The quantity of carbon which is thus bumed-ofT by 
an at^jwH in any given time, can be exactlv determined 
by collecting all the air which has passed through its 
lungs during that period, and by ascertaining how 
much carhome aeid has been formed. But the amount 
of hydrogen o<msumed cannot be determined in the 
same manner; for wme of the water which is given off 
from the lungs is undoubtedly set free by the simple 
evaporation of the liquid part of the blood. We can 
only guess at it by determining how much oxygen has 
diaappeaied from the air, over and above that which 
would suffice to form the carbonic acid : and as this is 
not abov« a sixth part of the whole, and as some of it is 
required for other purposes, it is evident that the quan- 
tity of hydregiM oonsumed must be comparatively 
small, the chief heat being produced by the combustion 
of the carbon. By keeping a smafl warm-blooded 
animal surrounded by ice, and mesauring the quantity 
of thia which ia melted by the warmth given off from 
its body in a given time, it can be ascertained how 
much haM ia developed by the internal heat-producing 
process ; and on tyMotparing this with the quantity that 
should have rasulted from the combustion of the quan- 
tities of carbon and hydrogen, whose products appear 
in the braath daring the same period, the two amounta 
have been found to ac^ee so closely, as to leave no 
raMOMbie doubt with regard to the real aouroe of 
Anipy^ Heat. 

It has bean alraa4y Mid that the heatpprodncing 
spparatM haa the power of self-adjustment; ao that 
mora of the combuatible material shall be consumed, 
and mora heat produced, when the external tempera- 
tun is lew-^thus compensating for itscooling influence. 
Some leoent experiments have shown this in a very 
striking poiftt of view, it has been found that a Turtle- 
dove set free from its lungs three titnet as much car- 
bonic acid>-in other words, bumed-off three times as 
much carbon — when the sonounding air was at the 
freeaingi>ointto as it did when the air was heated to 
between 36 and 1 06 degraea, which was nearly the tem- 
peratoro of ita own body; and a. Guinea-pig bumed-off 
tufiee as much in the oold air as in the warm. Experi- 
ments on Man have shown that the same kind of 
a4jnstment exists in his system. We cannot trace the 
means by whloh it is effected; it depends upon no 
exertion of his own will, ao application of his own | 
sagacity; and we can at present only adaoira the 
wisdom of the Creator, who has made such a provision 
for snstaiDing tlie warmth which is necessary to the due 
performance of his bodily functions, whether he be in 
the midst of heat or oold— beneath a tropical sun, or 
exposed to the severity of an arctic winter— and this 
without the poeaibility of being disturbed by hia 
omriee. or of being suspended by hi» neglect. 

But there is a condition absolutely esBential to the 
•malntenanee of Animal Haat, namely, a due tupplg qf 
dke ambuttible maieriai. The proper warmth of the 
'body can no more be sustained in the absence of this. 



than a lamp can bo made to bum without oil, or a fire 
kept up witnoat fuel. The combustible material must 
ba supplied, directly or indirectly, from the food; and 
the need of it, as will be shown hereafter, is one of the 
chief sources of our continual demand for aliments 
Certain parts of the food of man are converted into the 
various tissues of which his bodilv fabric is composed ; 
and it is not until these waste and decay, that a portion 
of their carbon and hydrogen become available as 
materials for the heat-producing process. But there 
are other parts of the food— particularly those of an 
oily, farinaceous (starchy), or saccharine (sugary) cha- 
racter, which are adapted for scarcely any other use, 
than either to be at once bumed-off in the interior of 
the body, or else to be stored up in the form of faJt, as 
the material for carrying on the process when from any 
cause the more direct supply may be wanUng. From 
numerous carefully-conducted experiments it has been 
ascertained, that, on the average of a IftTge number of 

Seraona, from eight to ten ounces of solid carbon are 
ally set free from the Inngs in the form of oarbonic 
acid gas ; and this quantity must be supplied by the 
food, or else the body will gradually diminiBh in weight, 
and will waste away. In very cold climates a much 
larger quantity is doubtless consumed ; and we there 
find that a much larger amount of fatty matter is 
relished as food, than could be habitually taken in by 
the inhabitant of temperate regions. The Esquimaux 
and Greenlonder, for mstance, devour enormous quan- 
tities of seals' blubber with avidity ; and train oil is one 
of the chief articles of subsistence to the Kamtechatkale. 
Even to ourselves, a slice of fat bacon, or a cup of rich 
cocoa, is much more agreeable in winter than in 
summer; our natural appetite being W) adapted to vary 
with the season, as to supply the materials which are 
most needed at each. This point will be more lully 
dwelt on hereafter, when the subject of Food la specially 
considered. 

It is of great Importance that the dependence of 
Animal Heat upon a due supply of food should be fully 
understood ; since the method of economizing the latter, 
by due attention to the condition of the former, will 
then become obviousi. The m^yre we can keep in ti^e 
heat of the body by clotfang, and by external wirmth, 
the less food will be needed. We have seen that even a 
guinea-pig, whose body is covered with a warm fur, 
bums-oflr more than twice as much carbonic acid at a 
winter temperature as at a high summer heat ; and will 
require, therefore, twice as great a supply of combustible 
matter in its food. Even when well protected with 
clothing, and in the midst of a moderately warm atmo- 
sphere, the average of human beings bum off fh>m eight 
to ten ounces of solid carbon daily, besides an uncertain 
quantity of hydrogen ; the combustion of the former 
done producing heat enough to melt nearly 6S pounds 
of ice, to raise 53) pounds of water from the freezing 
to the boiling point, or to turn into steam 8 pounds of 
water. But if the surrounding cold increase, the 
quantity of heat produced within the body must be 
increased also, or else its proper warmth will fail ; and 
thus a greater demand is created for combustible 
material, which, if not supplied in the food, must be 
obtained from the elements of the body, which will thus 
be caused to waste away. Day by day, more carbon is 
carried off through the lungs than is taken in through 
the stomach ; and day by day, therefore, the weight of 
the solid parts of the body must diminish, until at last 
edl the combustible matter has been burned up. The 
heat-producing apparatus can then no longer act, for 
want of material ; the warmth necessary to life cannot 
be kept up ; the temperature of the body falls from hour 
to hour; and at last it is lowered so far that all vital 
action ceasefi, never again to be renewed. 

That this is the trae account of the cause of death by 
starvation, may not merely be inferred fh>m the facts 



already stated, but is capable of direct proof by experi- 
ment And here we may take occasion to say, in regard 
to physiological experiments upon the lower animals, 
that whilst we deprecate in the strongest manner the 
infliction of animal suffering with the mere view of 
gratifying an idle curiosity, we consider ourselves fully 
justified in putting Kature to the question in this < 
manner, \>y carefully-devised experiments, when there • 
seems a fair probability that the results will be of great 
importance m the preservation of human life, or the 
alleviation of disease. The experiment of which we are ' 
about to speak, was one from which any person of ordi- 
nanr humanity would shrink, if he were not impressed 
with a strong conviction of the probable value of its 
results ; being, in plain terms, the starving a nnmber of 
animals to death, for the sake of carefully watching the 
phenomena which they presented from time to time. 
Yet we think it will presently appear that its results 
were so important as fiilly to justify its performance ; 
both by demonstrating, in a way which oonld not be 
otherwise brought al^ut, the. direct and constant de- 
pendenoe of the Life of the warm-blooded animal on Heat ; 
and by giving a most satisfkctory confirmation to our 
previous views regarding the dependence of the heat- 
producing power on the supply of combusUble material 
afforded by the food, or, foiling that, by the body itself. 

It was found by M. Choesat, that, when Pigeons were 
entirely deprived of food and water, the darmtion of 
their lives depended upon the amount of fat whieh their 
bodies contained, and upon the wannth of the atmo- 
sphere in which they were kept; — ^those living the 
longest which had the most fiit, and which were kept in 
the warmest air. The temperature of their bodies 
underwent regular but inconsiderable diminution firom. 
day to day; being kept up nearly to its proper standard 
so long as any fat remained. But as soon as this was 
all consumed, they began to cool rapidly, the tem- 
perature of their bodies falling from hour to hour, 
until it was about thirty degrees lower than the proper 
standard; when a state of insensibility and complete 
loss of power of movement came on, which was speedily 
followea by the entire cessation of the cirenlation, or 
ckalh. Here, then, we see that Death by Starvaiian is 
in reality, Death from Cold: the immediate caose of 
the stoppage of the heart's action, and of all the actions 
of life, being the loss of bodily heat, consequent upon 
the failure of the supply of combustible material. 

If this be the true account of it, it is obvious that a 
proper supply of external heat may make up for a de- 
ficiency in the internal source of it ; and the correctness 
of this view is borne out by the following most remark- 
able &cts. It was found by M. Chossat, that when 
animals thus reduced by starvation, whose death might 
be expected to occur very speedily — ^many of them 
actually dying whilst they were being weighed and 
the temperature of their bodies was being taken by the 
thermometer, — were brought under the influence of 
artificial heat by being placed near a stove, so that the 
temperature of their bodies was raised &om without. 
they were almost uniformly restored, from the state of 
insensibility and loss of power of moUon, to a condition 
of comparative activity. They raised themselves upon 
their legs, opened their eyes, took notice of surrounding 
objects, began to walk, and presently to fly, took food 
if it was offered them, and became more vigorous as the 
heat of their bodies rose. But if they removed them- 
selves far from the stove, before they had become in- 
dependent of its asaistance, their temperature fell, and 
they became insensible as before. 

We see from these experiments the principal use of 
the store of Fat, which the body always contains — even in 
individuals who are naturally thin — unless It has been 
reduced by want of food. If it wore not for this sai»p1y 
of combustible material, which can be drawn upon just 
when it la needed, our heat-producing power would be 
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BO directly dependent on our food, that vc should be in 
danger of perishing from cold if ire were deprived of a 
single meal. Kow this was just the condition of M. 
Chossat's pigeons, when they had bumed-off all their fat, 
and were only kept alire by artificial heat. For some 
time after their reviva], their digestive powers were not 
strong enough to enable them to take in the amount of 
food which was necessary to keep up their heat^ inde- 
pendently of the assistance of the stove ; and they were 
consequently cooled down, if they removed themselves 
too &r from it to receive its warmth. Even after they 
could digest a sufficient amount of food to sustain their 
proper heat without the stove, they could only keep up 
their warmth when constancy supplied with food; 
because, all their store of fat having been previously 
exhausted, they had none to draw upon when food was 
withheld even for a few hours. And it was only when 
mire food was digested than was required for the supply 
of the bodily wants, and when there was some to spare 
to bo laid up as fat^ that they could sustain the want of 
food, even for a short time, without artificial heat 
When there ii a large supply, however, within the 
body, life may be prolonged for a considerable time at 
the expense of it. Thus there is a case on record, in 
which a fat pig, overwhelmed by a fall of earth which 
did not completely exclude the air, lived 160 days 
without food; being found alive at the end of that 
time, diminished in weight 100 pounds. Kow. in this 
case the heat of the body would be kept in by the earth 
around, as by a thick clolhing, and much less than usual 
would be lost ; yet we see that 10-16ths of a pound, or 
just ten ounces, must have been daily given off in the 
breath. 

It was further ascertained by Chossat, that when 
animals were insufficienUy supplied with food, instead 
of being totally ^prived of it, the very same changes 
occurred, but they took place more slowly. The body 
wasted more gradually, and its temperature did not 
become materially lower from day to day so long as the 
fkt lasted ; but as soon as ever it was all consumed, the 
warmth of the body diminished from hour to hour, just 
as if no food at all had been taken in, though somewhat 
more slowly; and at last death took place from cold, 
just as in complete starvation. 

The practical applications of these principles to the 
welfiure of Mant especially in times like the present, 
are very numerous and important. The following are 
among the chief. 

1. When food is deficient, its place may be in part 
supplied by wannth ; and this in two way& The heat 
produced within the body may be economized, by 
covering the person with an amount of clothing that 
shall prevent its warmth from being dissipated. And 
artifieial heat may be supplied from without, by warming 
the surrounding air with ordiniuy fuel ; by which means 
the demand for internal combustion will be much 
lessened. 

2. When the body is exposed to oold, its influence 
can only be raiisted by an ample supply of food ; the 
starving man perishes at a temperature which the well- 
fed have no diflScuUy in sustaining. As death from 
Starvation is really death by Cold, so death by Cold 
(except when the intensity of the cold is most unusual) 
is generally death by Starvation. 

3. When, by cold and want of food, the body has 
become chilled, and insensibility has come on, the fint 
thing to be done is to restore lis heat ; and this may 
be most eflfectnally accomplished by the hot-air bath. 
Experience has shown that this treatment is not less 
efficacioua in the restoration of the Human being to 
consciousness and power of motion, when these have 
been suspended by the cooling of ihe body, than it has 
been proved to be in Birds by the experiments of 
li. Chossat. In every attempt at restoration after 
drowning, the renewal of the warmth of the body is 



one of the most important points ; and this Is of the 
more consequence, in proportion to the coldness of the 
water in which the bony has been immersed. 

4. In many exhausting Diseases, the cooling of the 
body seems to be the immediate cause of death; for 
when the whole store of fat has been consumed, and 
food cannot be digested, the heat can no longer be sus- 
tained, and the temperature falls from hour to hour 
until death takes place. It is probable that here, too, 
the application of artificial heat to the whole body by 
the hot-air bath might often prolong life until the 
diseased condition should have passed away, m that 
complete rccovexy might ultimately take place. 



NATIONAL EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 

EDUCATION. 

BT WILLIAM. BOWITT. 

Tax spirited and general resistance on the part of 
the people and the Dissenters to the Qoyemment 
scheme of education, modified as it now is, shows 
plainly that the ministers have yet further to go in the 
work of remodelling. It is one of the most singular 
aspects of governments that they are always the last, 
instead of the first, to learn the real wishes of the 
people they govern. But the English people will take 
care to teach their Government, however slow or 
reluctant it may be to learn, what is their real mind 
and determination. The people of England, then, are 
as resolutely bent as ever to have a national, and not 
a Oovemment education. There is a wide and irre- 
concilable difference. A Government education is an 
education that shall mould the people to a patient 
acquiescence with Government views — which shall bend 
the twig so that the tree may lean just the way that 
suits Government — that shall make a quiet, easy, soul- 
less, and good-for-nothing nation, converting men into 
only so many grazing flocks and stupid human herds — 
which shall create and perpetuate Government patron- 
age and influence, and, beginning with the pedagogue, 
shall from his hands turn us over, good pliable animals, 
into the hands of the priest and tbe policeman. It is a 
plan to save governments trouble, by taking the stiffen- 
ing out of the human mind at the outset, and rearing 
up fatted calves of the state that shall never be worthy of 
calling John Bull their father. It is a brickmaker's 
scheme of casting all the human clay in one mould, and 
baking it in one kiln, to build up a national temple to 
despotism and creeping servility, in which Government 
shall sit and— sleep. But of such stuff Englishmen aie 
not made. They are none of your political brickmaker*s 
clay, nor your potter's clay to be made into Govern- 
ment dinner-services : they are the clay that men are 
made of; they are strong, tenacious, and resisting stuff. 
Depend upon it, they will run out of the mould, they will 
fly in the fire ; they will come out of their education, men 
or nothing. Therefore, no Government education will 
go down with them — they must and will have a national 
education. And what ie a national education Y It is 
an education which, paid for with the people's money, 
takesthatmoney as a right, and not as a favour— which 
says, We are the landlords ; you, ministers, are but the 
stewarda ; our money shall be laid out to educate our 
children, and it shall be lud out as we please. It is an 
I education which teaches men that they are men ; that 
I for them the world and all that is therein was made ; 
that they must learn the nature of that world, and of 
these their rights; and, to do that, they must also 
learn to be honest, upright, noble, and true ; that they 
must acquaint themselves with the laws by which the 
good things in this great storehouse of God — the world 
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— ^are to be properly and equally distributed ; and by 
what means they can best love, thank, and worship 
Him who is the Creator and Girer of life, and all that 
sustains and adorns it. 

To effect all this safely, there must be perfect free- 
dom, and no Government bias. It does not, therefore, 
sati^ the people, and it ought not to satisfy them, that 
the Government says — " Well, you objected to our 
requiring creeds and catechisms to be taught; — we 
abandon that.'* The people answer, *'Tes; but you 
must also 'abandon your training of our children's 
teachers. You must abandon your normal schools for 
teachers ; or at least your right, or any right, to impose 
them on any of our schools. While you do that, you 
retain all the power of creeds and catechisms, and send 
into every school of the kingdom a regular creed and 
catechetical incarnation in the shape of the school- 
master.*' 

For this reason, it is quite right that the people 
resist, and continue to resist. It is quite right that the 
people should all be educated, and that the people's 
money should educate them ; but it is equally so that 
the people shall use its money for the education of their 
chilaren at they pleoM, and not as Oovemnient pleases. 
There is a great fallacy abroad, as if it were the Govern- 
ment money, and that the Government is doing a 
favour in offering it. It is not Government money, 
and its use is no favour. Some say that it is right to 
have no Government dictation in the matter — ^and they 
say true; others— as Idr. Haines, of Leeds — it is better 
to have no aid from Government at all ; but we say it is 
still better to have all ^that is necessary to educate the 
people from the state,Vand to have it freed from all 
Government dictation or patronage. We know that a 
great scheme of a board, and commissioners, and 
normal schools, and Government appointment of school- 
masters, implies the erection of an awful power of 
patronage. We know that the present Government is 
composed of the very party, and in a great measure of 
the very men, who introduced the Kew Poor Law, and 
stood fast by its most cruel and obnoxious clauses as if 
th^ were the mercy of the Gospel. We know, too, that 
a Tory Government may some day again return to 
power. Imagine, then, a Tory Government, with a host 
of commissioners, inspectors, and schoolmasters, added 
to the army,^ the clergy, and police, to aid it in con- 
trolling public opinion, and in shaping the public mind 
to the dogmas of Church and State } 

There is but one way to avoid all this, and to place 
a national education on a safe and effective footing. It 
is this :— Let a calculation be made of the sum that will 
be required to educate the whole of the labouring popu- 
lation, and let that sum be annually voted by Parlia- 
ment Let every school — ^be it Church or Dissenting, 
be it conducted by a sect, a company, or a parish — be 
entitled to so much per head for each child therein 
educated. Let the Government inspector be empowered 
no farther than to ascertain that such schools do bond 
fide educate so many children. Let them have no 
power to dictate any formula of education, but only to 
report what is there really taught, and whether well or 
ill, and leave the rest to public opinion. Let Govern- 
ment, if it will, organize a plan of general education; 
let it establish normal schools, and educate masters ; 
but let it have no power to appoint any master to any 
schooL Let all such schools as please apply for masters, 
and elect them ; but let that be the entire right of the 
particular school association. On such a plan the 
Government furnishes all the material; the people 
selects and applies it. The patronage rests then not 
with the Government, but with the people; and all 
danger of obnoxious creeds, or obnoxious influence, is 
done away with. 

It will be said then, many schools on this plan will have 
ill-qualified masters, a defective scheme, and a lax disci- 



pline.— All that xnay be safely left to the public. Leave 
It all, as you may safely, to the principle of emulation, 
and, depend upon it, no sect, or party, or pariah, will 
choose to be left behind. If there be a good scheme, 
or good teachers, in the market, all will be anxious to 
avail themselves of them. The same principle which 
has hitherto propelled popular education in a great 
measure — that of rivalry between Church and Dis- 
senters, Conservative and Liberal, between one sect and 
another — ^will still operate, nay, even more effectively. 
None will like to be last in the race, while the fullest 
liberty will be preserved to alL An immense amount 
of education has already been effected by voluntaiy 
effort, and all that e£rort will still be left in play, 
without the deadening influence of a Government stereo- 
type. This is what we must come to; let us think 
seriously and promptly of it. 

But besides this, and before this can be done, the 
hours of labour must be shortened, and the necessity of 
Sunday-schools suspended by the ability to attend day- 
schools ; so that on Sundays and holidi^ the children 
of the mill, and workshop, and dense town, may be able 
to go forth into the green field and the breeze, and 
worship God in that gladness of heart which springs 
up under the azure roof of the universal temple, and 
mingles with the blood in the mountain air. It is not 
the lea<)t part of education, and of a religious education, 
for which we English so strenuously and so justly con- 
tend, to allow childhood its natural liberty ; its natural 
aliment of fresh air; and its natural habitude of looking 
up from this beautiful abode — the earth — into the 
crystal vault of lieaven, where dwells the Great Father 
of all knowledge and of all men. 



STEAM IK THE DESSBT. 

BT XBXirKKR XLLIOR, 

** God made all nations of one blood,* 
And bade the nation-wedding flood 

Bear good for good to men : 
liO, interchange Is happiness !— 
The mindless are the riverless ! 

The shipless have no pen ! 

What deed sublime by them is wrought? 
What type have they* of speech or thought f 

What soul-ennobled page t 
Ko record tells their tale of pain ! 
Th* unwritten History of Cain 

Is theirs from age to age ! 

Steam ! — ^if the naUons grow not old 
That see broad ocean's ** back of gold," 

Or hear him in the wind — 
Why dost not then thy banner lAiake 
0*er sealess, streamless lands, and make 

One nation of mankind T 

If rivers are but seeking reat» 

E'en when they elimb finom ooeaa'a brent 

To plant on earth the rose — 
If good for good is doubly blest — 
Oh, bid the severed eaat and west 

In action find repose 1 

Yes, let the wilderness rejoice, 

The voiceless campaign hear tiie rmoe 

Of millions long estranged : 
That waste, and want, and war may cease 1 
And all men know that Love and Peace 

Are — good for good exchanged 1 
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HAVE PATIENCE. 



BT UBS. HODOaON. 



It was Saturday evening, about eight o'clock. Mary 
Gray had finished mangling, and had Hcnt home the 
last basket of clothes. She had swept up her little room, 
stirred the fire, and placed upon it a saucepan of water. 
She had brought out the bag of oatmeal, a biiMin, and a 
spoon, and laid them upon the round deal table. The 
place, though very scantily furnished, looked, altogether, 
neat and comfortable. Mary now sat idle by the fire. 
She was not often idle. She was a pale, delicate looking 
woman, of about five and thirty. She looked like one 
who had worked beyond her strength, and her thin face 
had a veryanxiott8,carewom expresi^ion. Her dress showed 
signs of poverty, but it was scrupulously clean and neat. 
As it grew later, she seemed to be listening attentively for 
the approach of some one ; she was ready to start up 
every time a step came near her door. At length a 
light step approached, and did not go by ; it stopped, 
and there was a gentle tap at the door. Mary's pallid 
face brightened, and in a moment she had let in a fine, 
intelligent looking lad, about thirteen yeanj of age, 
whom she welcomed with evident delight. 

" You are later than usual to-night, Stephen," she said. 

Stephen did not reply ; but he threw off his cap, and 
placed himself in the seat Mar}' had quitted. 

" You do not look well to-night, dear," said Mary, 
anxiously ; " is anything the matter ] " 

" I am quite well, mother," replied the boy. " Let 
mc have my supner. I am quite ready for it." 

As he spoke, he turned away his eyes from MaryV 
inquiring look. Marj', without another word, set herself 
about preparing the supper of oatmeal porridge. She 
saw that something was wrong with Stephen, and that 
he did not wish to l)e questioned, so she remained silent. 
In the meantime Stephen had placed his feet on the 
fender, I'estcd his elbovs on his knees, and his head on 
his hands. His hands covered liU face; and, bye and 
bye, a few large tears began to trickle down his fingers. 
rtien suddenly dashing off his team, as thouprh he were 
ashamed of them, he showed his pale, agitated face, and 
said, in a tone of indiguation and resolve, 

" Mother, I am determined I will bear it no longer." 

Mary was not surprised. She finished pouring out 
the porridge; then, taking a stool, she seated herself 
beside him. 

" Why, Stephen," she said, tn-ing to speak cheerfully, 
*' how many hundred times before have you made that 
resolution ! But what's the matter now? Have you any 
new trouble to tell me ofV 

Stephen answered by silently removing with his hand 
some of his thick curly hair, and shewing beneath it an 
ear bearing the too evident marks of cruel u«age. 

" My poor boy ! * exclaimed Mary, her tcari starting 
forth. " Could he be so cruel 1" 

" It is nothing, mother," replied the boy, sorry to 
have called forth his mother's tears. " I don't care for 
it It was done in a passion, and he w;is sorrj' for it 
after." 

" But what could you have done, Stephen, to make 
him so angiy with youT' 

"I was selling half a quire of wTiting paper to a 
lady : he counted the sheets after me and found thirteen 
instead of only twelve — they had stuck together .**o, that I 
took two for one. I tried to explain, but he wa^ in a 
pasi^ion, and gave me a blow. The lady said somctliins: 
to him about his improper conduct, and he said that I | 
was such a cri;</«*rf littlr rascal, that he lo^t ull patience 
with me. That hurt me a great deal more than the 
blow. It was a faUehood, and he knew it — but he 
wanted to excuse himself. I felt that 1 was going into 
a passion too, but I thought of what you arc always ' 
telling me about patience and forbearance, and I kept | 



down my passion — 1 know he was sorry for it after, from 
the way he spoke to me, though he didn't say so." 

" I nave no doubt he suffered more than yon, 
Stephen," said Mary ; " he would be vexed that he had 
shown his temper before the lady, vexed that he had 
told a lie, and vexed that he had hurt you when you 
bore it so patiently." 

^ Yes. mother, but that doesn't make It easier for me 
to bear his ill temper; I *ve borne it now for more than 
a year for your sake, and I can bear it no longer. — 
Surely I can get something to do — I'm sturdy and 
healthy, and willing to do any kind of work." 

3Iary shook her head, and remained for a long time 
silent and thoughtful. At length she said, with a solemn 
earnestness of manner that almost made poor Stephen 
cry, - 

" You say that, for my sake, you have borne j'our 
master's unkind treatment for more than a year ; for 
my sake bear it longer, Stephen. Your patience must 
and win be rewarded in the end. You know how I 
have worked, day and night, ever since yonr poor 
father died, when you were only^ a little infant in the 
cradle, to feed and clothe you, and to pay for your 
schooling, for I was determined that you should have 
schooling ; you know how I have been cheered in all my 
toil l)y the hojH; of seeing you, one day, getting on in 
the world. — And I know, Stephen, that you will get on. 
You are a good, honest lad, and kind to your poor 
mother, and Cnod will reward you. But not if you are 
hasty — not if you are impatient ; you know how hard 
it was for me to get you this situation — you might not 
get another— you must not leave — you must not break 
your indentures you must be patient and industrious 
still— you have a hard master, and, God knows, it costs 
me many a heart ache to think of what you have to 
suffer : but bear with him, Stephen, bear with him, for 
my sake, a few years longer." 

Stephen was now fairiy crj'ing, and his mother kissed 
off his tears, while her own flowed freely. Her appeal 
to his affection was not in vain. He soon smiled through 
his tears, as he said, " Well, mother, you always know 
how to talk mc over. When I came in to-night, 
I did think that 1 would nmr go to the shop again. 
But I will promise you to be patient and industrious 
still. Considering all that you have done for me, this 
is little enough for me to do for you. Some time, mother, 
I maybe able to do more for you. When I have a shop 
of my own. you shall live like a lady. I'll trust to your 
word that I shall be sure to get on, if I am patient and 
induttrious, though I don't see how it's to be. It's not 
so very bad to bear after all ; and, bad as my master is, 
there'.-* one comfort, he lets me have my Saturday 
nights and blessed Sundays with you. Well, I feel 
hai)pier now, and I think I can cat mv supper. We 
forgot that my j)orridge was getting cold all this time.*' 
Stephen kept his word — day after day, and month after 
month, his patiepce and industry never flagged. And 
plenty of trials, poor fellow, he had for his fortitude. 
His iiia.stcr, a small stationer in a small country town, 
to whom Stephen was bound apprentice for five years, 
with a salarj' barely hutficient to keep him in clothes, 
was a little, spare, sharp faced man, who seemed to have 
worn himself away with continual frctfulness and 
vexation. He was perpetually fretting, perpetually 
finding fault with something or other, perpetually 
thinking that evenihing was going wrong. Though he 
did ce;ise to go into a passion with, and to strike Stephen, 
the poor lad wius an object always at hand, on which to 
vent his ill hunionr. Many, many times was Stephen 
on the i)oint of losing heart and temper; but he was 
always able to control himself by thinkins? of his 
mother. And, jus he said, there was alwavs comfort in 
those Satunlay nights and blessed Sundays. A long 
walk in the country on those blessed Sundays, and the 
Testament readings to his mother, would always 
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strengthen his often wavering faith in het prophecies of 
good in the end, would cheer his spirits, and nerve him 
with fresh resolution for the coming week. And what 
was it that the widow hoped would result from this 
painful bondage 1 She did not know — she only had 
faith in her doctrine — ^that patience and industry would 
sometime be rewarded. How the reward was to come 
in her son*s case, she could not see. It seemed likely 
indeed, from all appearances, that the doctrine in this 
case would prove fiEilse. But still she had faith. 

It was now nearly four years since the conversation 
between mother and son before detailed. They 
were together again on the Saturday evening. Stephen 
had grown into a tall, manly youth, with a gentle, kind, 
and thoughtful expression of countenance. Mary 
looked much older, thinner, paler, and more anxious. 
Both were at this moment looking very downcast. 

" I do not see that anything can be hoped from him,** 
said Stephen, with a sigh. " I have now served him 
faithfully for five years— I have borne patiently all his 
ill-humour, I have never been absent a moment from 
my post, and during all that time, notwithstanding 
all this, he has never thanked me, he has never so much 
as given me a single kind word, nor even a kind look. 
He must know that my apprenticeship will be out on 
Tuesday, yet he never says a word to me about it, and 
I suppose I must just go without a word.'* 

" I ou must speak to him," said Mary, " you cannot 
leave without saying something — and tell him exactly 
how you are situated ; he cannot refuse to do something 
to help you." 

'' It is easy to talk of speaking to him, mother, but 
not BO easy to do it. I have often before thought of 
speaking to him, — of telling him how very, very poor 
we are, and begging a little more salary. But I never 
could do it when I came before him. I seemed to feel 
that he would refuse me, and I felt somehow too proud 
to ask a favour that would most likely be refused. But 
it shall be done, now, mother ; I will not be a burthen 
upon you, if I can help it. I 'd sooner do anything than 
that. He ought to do something for me, and there s 
no one else that I know of that can. I wiU speak to 
him on Monday." 

Monday evening was come — ^all day Stephen had been 
screwing up his courage for the task he had to do ; of 
course it could not be done when his master and he 
were in the shop together, for there they were liable at 
any moment to be interrupted. At dinner time they 
separated ; for they took the meal alternately, that the 
post in the shop might never be deserted. But now the 
day's work was over : every thing was put away, and 
master and apprentice had retired into the little back 
parlour to take their tea. As usual they were alone, 
for the stationer was a single man, (which might account 
for the sourness of his temper,) and the meal was usually 
taken in silence, and soon after it was over they would 
both retire to bed, still in silence. Stephen's master 
had poured out for him his first cup of tea, handed it to 
him without looking at him, and began to swallow his 
own potion. Stephen allowed his cup to remain before 
him untouched ; he glanced timidly towards his master, 
drew a deep breath, coloured slightly, and then began. 
"If you please, sir, I wish to speak to you." 
His master looked up with a sudden jerk of the head, 
and fixed his keen grey eyes on poor Stephen's face. — 
He did not seem at all surprised, but said sharply, (and 
he had a very sharp voice,) " Well, sir, speak on." 

Stephen was determined not to be discouraged, so he 
began to tell his little tale. His voice faltered at first, 
but as he went on he became quite eloquent. He spoke 
with a boldness which astonished himself. He forgot 
his master, and thought only of his mother. Ho told 
all about her poverty, and struggles to get a living. 
He dwelt strongly but modestly on his own conduct 
during his apprenticeship, and finished by entreating 



his master now to help him to do something, for he bad 
nothing in the world to turn to, no friends, no money, 
no influence: 

His master heard him to an end. He had soon with- 
drawn his eyes from Stephens agitated face, then 
partially averted his own face, then left his seat, and ad- 
vanced to a side table, where he began to rummage 
among some papers, with his back to Stephen. 

Stephen had ceased speaking some time, before he 
made any reply. Then, still without turning round, he 
spoke, beginning with a sort of grunting ejaculation — 
" Humph ! so your mother gets her living by mangling, 
does she t and sho thought that if she got you some 
schooling, and taught you to behave yourself, your 
fortune would be made. Well, you will be free to- 
morrow ; you may go to her and tell her she is a fool 
for her pains. Here are your indentures, and here s 
the salary that's due to you. Now you may go to bed." 

As he spoke the last words, he had taken the in- 
dentures from a desk, and the money from his parse. 
Stephen felt a choking sensation in his throat as he took 
from his hands the paper and the money; he would 
even have uttered the indignation he felt, but, before 
he could speak, his master had left the room. Dis- 
appointed and heart-sick, and feeling humiliated that 
he should have asked a favour of such a man, the poor 
lad retired to his garret, and it was almost time to 
get up in the morning before he could fall asleep. On 
the Tuesday, when the day's work was over, Stephen 
packed up his bundle of clothes ; — should he say good 
bye to his master 1 Yes ; he would not be ungracious 
at the last. He opened the door of the back parlour, 
and stood just within the doorway, his bundle in his 
hand. His master was sitting, solitary, kt the tea-table. 

" I am going, sir, good bye," said Stephen. 

" Gk)od bye, sir," returned his master, without looking 
at him. And so they parted. 

The result of the application told, the mother and 
son sat together that night in silence ; their hearts were 
too full for words. Mary sorrowed most, because she 
had hoped most. Bitter tears rolled down her cheeks, 
as she sat brooding over her disappointment. Stephen 
looked more cheerful, for his mind was busy trying to 
form plans for the future — how he should go about to 
seek for another situation, etc Bed-time came ; both 
rose to retire to rest Stephen had pressed his mother's 
hand, and was retiring, saying as he went, " Never 
mind, mother, it'll all be right yet»" when they were 
startled by a loud rap at the door. 

" Who's there r shouted Stephen. 

" A letter for you," was the reply. 

Stephen thought there was some mistake, but he 
opened the door. A letter was put into his hand, and 
the bearer disappeared. Surprised, Stephen held the 
letter close to the rushlight Mary was carrying. He 
became still more surprised ; it was addressed to 
Mrs. Oray, that was his mother, and he thought he knew 
the handwriting ; it was very like his master s. Maiy'a 
look of wonder became suddenly brightened by a flakh 
of hope ; she could not read writing— Stephen mu&t 
read it for her. He opened the letter, something like 
a bank note was the first thing he saw — ^he examined 
it— it was actually a ten pound bank of England note; 
his heart beat rapidly, and so did his mother's ; what 
could this mean ? But there was a little note which 
would perhaps explain. Stephen's fingers trembled 
sadly as he opened it. There were not many words, 
but they were to the purpose. Stephen read them to 
himself before he read them aloud. And as he was 
reading, his face turned very red, and how it did bum ! 
But what was the meaning of tears, and ho looking so 
pleased 1 ISIary could not understaud it. 

" Do read up, Stephen," she exclaimed. 

With a voice broken by the effort he had to make all 
the time to keep from crying, Stephen read, 
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" Madam, 

" Put ftway your mftngle— that son of yours is 
worth mangling for ; but it is time to rest now. The 
noto is for your present wants; in future your son may 
supply 3'on. I let him go to-night ; but I did not mean 
him to stay away, if he cboo^ies to eome back. I don't 
see that I can do well without him. But I don't want 
him back, if he would rather go anywhere else, I know 
plenty that would be glad to have him. lie has been 
seen in the shop, and noticed, and such lads are not 
always to be got. If he chooses to come back to me, 
he won't repent. IVe no sons of my own. thank Ood. 
He knows what I am ; I am better than I was, and I 
may be better stllL I've a queer way of doing things, 
but it is my way, and can't be helped. Tell him 
111 be glad to have him back to-morrow if he likef>. 

•' Yours, 

" J. W." 

" I knew it I** exclaimed Hair, triumphantly ; " I 
always said so I I knew you would get on ! " 

Stephen did go back to his eccentric master, and he 
never had any reason to repent. He got on even beyond 
his mother's most soaring hopes. The shop eventually 
became his own, and he lived a flourishing and respected 
tradesman. We need scarcely add that his mother had 
no further use for her mangle, and that she was a very 
proud, and a very happy woman. 



THS SABLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

BT WILLIAM BIV0K8, F. L. 8. 

Ko. III. — Tai PaiMEosi. 

Ih selecting a few familiar and favourite flowers as 
the subjects of illustration, which we hope may serve 
at once to extend a knowledge of the true principles of 
botanical science, and to cultivate a tasto for the 
rational study of the beautiful objects which surround 
OS on all sides, we cannot think of passing by the prim- 
rose, a flower of the present season, one which is within 
almost eveiybody's reach ; since, whilst the hand of 
Nature plentifully scatters it over the banks and 
through the thickets, there are few gardens which do 
not contain it in its natural state, or in some of its 
varieties; often mingled, too, with kindred forms, 
which may be profitably compared with it ; and even 
in the heart of crowded cities, the demand for this 
mueh-loved flower awakens the industry of some rustic 
merchant adventurer, who brings round his well-stocked 
basket of blooming roots, from which the flowerpots 
and window-boxes of the poor artisan, aawell as the 
borders of the little suburban garden, are cheaply 
supplied. 

It is, perhaps, an additional recommendation to our 
notice on the present occasion, that the primrose 
diflTers widely in structure from the plants which we 
have previously examined, and thus gives opportunity 
for en>laining the application of the principles wo have 
laid down to forms apparently the most opposed and 
inconsistent, which will be made to mamfest their 
common relationships, and mutually to throw light on 
each other. 

After the fundamental difierenoes which divide all 
flowering plants into exogenous and endogenous, the 
most obvious distinction consists in the circles of which 
the flower is composed being single of each kind, or 
one or more kinds either omitted or multiplied; in 
these circles being separate, or. adhering one upon 
another ; in the several pieces of each circle remaining 
separate, or cohering by their edges, so as to seem to 
form but one ; and in the organs of the several circles 
being equally or unequally developed. 

The winter aconite belongs to on order characterised 



by the separation of all its parts, and is likewise regular. 
The violet has its interior circle—that of the carpels, 
united by coherence into a compound seed-vessel, 
though the pressure is not very close. It also exhibits 
irregularity in its petals and stameos. The primrose is 
pertectly regular, but all the circles have their parts 
coherent, and there is a remarkable adherence of the 
petals and stamens, including between them an abortive 
outer circle of stamens, of which in general slight 
traces remain, but attention to which is nevcrthelciis 
important for giving a true idea of the flower. The 
inner or carpellaiy circle also claims very particular 
attention. 

The primrose has an almost fleshy root, with long 
fibres, numerous leaves springing from the stem immc- 
diatily above the ground, of an obovate-oblong figure 
(that is, somewhat egg-shaped, with the larger end 
outwards, but disproportionately lengthened below), 
irregularly toothed, soft, downy, and wrinkled, tapering 
gradually into broad leaf-stalks, with the margin folded 
back in the younger ones. These leaves decay without 
dropping off, and the lower portions of the leaf-stalk, 
remaining attached to the stem, swell into reservoirs of 
nourishment, converting the fleshy stem into what has 
been called a notched or jointed root, the stem sinking 
into the ground, and sending forth fresh fibres from 
above each remnant of a leaf. The flowers proceed, a 
number of them together, from one common rudiment 
of a stalk, which is sometimes elevated (especially in 
gardens^ so as to have the appearance of the oxlip or 
polyanthus*. Each flower is lai^e, of the pleasing, pale 
sulphur colour which takes the name of primrose, with 
a darker radiating spot in the middle, and sweet- 
scented. 

The calyx, or outer circle, has its five sepals cohering 
for about two-thirds of their length into a tubular, five- 
angled cup. The corolla is salver-shaped, with the five 
petals cohering into a tube, separating only in the 
border. The five stamens adhere with the corolla, so 
as to appear to spring from its tube, their insertion 
being sometimes very low, so that they are concealed 
from view; sometimes so high as to fill the mouth of 
the tube, which makes the florist's distinction of pin- 
eyed and Uiumb-eyedf but always opposite to the petals. 
This is a characteristic peculiarity of the tribe; and as 
the general law Is for the parts of the circles to alter- 
nate with one another, we are naturally led to seek for 
some explanation. On examination, we perceive that 
the throat of the corolla, above the insertion of the 
stamens, has a little border of five rounded parts placed 
alternately between the petals and stamens, and ui. ques- 
tionably representing an intermediate circle of abortive 
stamens, which by pressure is amalgamated with the 
corolla. In the poorest primroses the stamens are 
lowest in the tube, and the border of the eye is least 
developed: hence the enlarged full throat and the 
thumb-eye are approved by florists in all the primrore 
tribe, in the auricula and polyanthus as well as the 
primrose itself. 

As we have here proposed a theory to explain the 
peculiar position of the stamens in the primrose tribe, 
we will mention in justification of it, that in some 
species of Lysimachia, the Loose-strife, which belongs to 
the same tribe, the five additional organs are seen as a 
set of pointed filaments more or less approaching the 
aspect of stamens, inserted between the petals, and in 
another genus, Samolus, they evidently resemble barren 
or imperfect stamens in the same position. The five 
carpels cohere so completely to their very points, as to 
form an ovate seed-vessel with a pin-shaped pistil, ap- 
pearing tike a single organ. The coherence being by 
the edges of the carpellary leaves, the capsule is one- 
celled, but, what is very remarkable, the seeds, instead 
of appearing along the line of junction of the pieces as 
in the violet, are on the surface of a central receptacle 



forming a sort of knob. The usaal explanation of this 
structure is, that only the lower part of the carpellary 
leaf is allowed to perfect its germe, and that these lower 
seed-bearing portions unite into the central receptacle, 
while the remaining portion of the leaves forms the 
seed-yefiseL 

This explanation is far from being satisfactory, and 
we are tempted to suppose that the receptacle is a pro- 
longation of the axis of the flowers, that the outer 
circle- of carpellary leaves produces no germs, but 
merely forms the envelop, whilst each leaf on the pro- 
duced axis, instead of becoming a carpel, becomes a 
germ. In &ct, if we properly seize and follow out 
analogies, the rudiment within the seed is a sort of bud, 
and the seed-case a transformation of its accompanying 
leaf. Some eminent botanists maintain that in all cases 
the seed really proceeds from the axis, not from the 
border of the leaf. But there are sufficient instances 
in nature of actual buds being produced on leaves, and 
in a large class of seed-vessels we take the explanation 
of the seeds being borne on the margin of the carpels 
to be indisputable ; we must, however, acknowledge that 
there is no reason why they should not be also produced* 
like the m^^ority of common buds, upon the axis, and 
we therefore make it our inquiry which view can be best 
supported in each particular case. Now there are mon- 
strosities of the primrose tribe, in which the seeds are 
actually transformed into small leaves, and from these 
ve are disposed to conclude that in this tiibe the circle 
of carpels only protects a terminal portion of the axis 
on which all the leases become seeds. We are here 
leading our readers- into one of the difficult questions 
of theoretical botany ; but it is curious and interesting, 
and if, as we hope, we have made our meaning intel- 
ligible, they will not be sorry to see how different botany 
is from a mere science of names, and how much there 
is to think upon — what various evidence must be 
weighed, before we understand the structure of a ver}' 
simple flower. 

If any of our readers should compare our description 
of the primrose with those which occur in books, they 
will remark material differences in the language em- 
ployed. We have recognized Ave sepals and Ave petals 
cohering together, a point which we cannot but think 
very important; yet, not to refer to older or less eminent 
writers. Dr. Idndley, in describing the tribe for his 
great and invaluable work, the Vegetable Kingdom, 
though really taking in these particulars the view of 
the structure which we have given, calls the calyx Jive- 
deft, and the corolla monopetalous — language which 
implies the singleness of the organ, instead of the union 
of its pieces ; and in the eighth part of De Candolle's 
Prodromus, the very work (continued by bis son since 
his death) of the great reformer of our ideas and lan- 
guage on these subjects, the learned author of the 
article on the Primrose tribe, Duby, not only every- 
where uses the common inascurate language, but is 
guilty of employing the term monosepalous, though 
his eminent master adopted the name sepals for the 
leaves of the calyx, expressly in order to get rid of the 
misleading term, one-leafed, and to make it easy to 
mark the real structure, whether the sepals in the 
particular oase should be distinct, or in various degrees 
united. We hope to be excused for endeavouring to 
correct these oversights of distinguished men, and using 
words that convey at once the acknowledged truths. 
Well-instructed men of science are not misled by lan- 
guage which is common, though founded on opinions now^ 
abandoned; but if we want to make the truths of 
science generally intelligible and interesting, we must 
adopt terms that cannot be mistaken. 

The primrose varies in colour to vrhite, lilac, various 
reddish or purple shades, and a deep rich crimson. The 
best of these colours have also been obtained double, and 
are beautiful and tavourite garden flowers. Lizin^us 



thought the primrose, the oxlip, and the cowslip, only 
varieties of one species, and forms are to be met with 
which almost seem to justify this opinion ; but it is on 
the whole more convenient to admit the three plants as 
distinct. If we had not already exceeded bounds, we 
could say much of the best known foreign species and 
cultivated varieties of the primrose, especially the 
auricula and the polyanthus, but we must not indulge 
ourselves. 

The favourite names rose and violet were of Tery 
vague and extensive application among our ancestors, 
and primrose (prima roaa) first flower of the season, 
marks the favour with which this plant was regarded. 

The botanical name now received in this country 
IB primula vulgaris, but it is the P. acavlis of Curtis's 
London Flora, and the P. grandiflora of Duby in De 
Candolle's Prodromus, a work of great authority, much 
referred to. The natural order is called Primulacefp, 
and contains many well-known plants, all herbaceous, 
with a capsular many-seeded fhiit, having a free central 
receptacle for the seeds and the stamens opposite the 
petals ; the straight embryo in the midst of albumen 
and lying parallel with the scar. 



AN ANTI-LAND-LAW LEAGUE. 

It is with great pleasnre that we give the following 
important paper, and are rejoiced to see the intelligent 
and public-spirited citizens of Cork beginning in earnest 
to agitate this great question of the resumpUon of the 
unappropriated land by the country, for the susten- 
ance of the starving population. The land of Ireland 
must maintain the poor of Ireland, or the people of 
England will have to do it ; and for this purpose thou- 
sands of poor Irish are daily shipped to England and 
turned adrift on its shores, cast on the mercy of the 
British public, the Irish landlord having no mercy. 
We are proud to have originated this necessary agita- 
tion, and trust that the English press and people will 
extend it to every quarter of the empire. The lives of 
millions and the veiy prosperity of the nation depend 
upon it. 

Cork, March 2Qth, lSi7. 

Sib, — In one of your late numbers }ou call for an 
agitation for Ireland, and ably and nobly have you 
sounded the first note of gatherings and with a percep- 
tion of the causes of Irish suffering, and of tJhe prin- 
ciples on which a remedy is to be founded, rare in 
English joumalistA, pointed its direction. Truly thcr& 
is an agitation going forward : famine and disease are 
agitating for us with a trumpet voice; death, creeping 
like a dark cloud over the land, and amidst want, and 
cold, and squalor, and nakedness, crushing out the life 
of masses of its inhabitants, is agitating for us with the 
benevolent; and the selfish and the unfeeling are 
agitated, for guard themselves as they wilt, misery 
cannot be rife in the world, and the well-to-do not 
suffer by it. 

Nevertheless your call is a wise one ; let the philoao- 
pher and the philanthropist in every comer of the 
land give this agitation a tongue, and a wise and 
humanizing direction, and affliction will not have come 
in vain. 

But how is it to be directed t The social condition of 
Ireland is the exponent of a whole ma£« of evils, all 
calling aloud for change, and each individual wrong 
thrusting itself fom^ard as that \«hich most speedily 
calls for reformation. It is truly an Augean stable at 
what corner of which one knows not to begin — at least, 
such is evidently its appearance to English eyes. In 
Ireland, therp are some who think that they could do 
something if they had but the power, who see or think thoy 
see the causes of the misery and degradation In which 
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their land is sank. They have not — I think unwiaely — 
sought a hearing: from Bnglishmen ; strong prejudices 
on uieir own part, and a freely expressed contempt on 
the part of the English, hare prevented it ; and the con- 
sequence is that an amount or ignorance of Irish affairs, 
and a want of appreciation of Irish character, is manifest 
in the writings of the ablest journalists and philosophers, 
and In the suggestions of the most experienced statesmen. 
All this should not be; the interests of the people in all 
lands are synonymous, and until a real union grows up 
between the inhabitant of these islands, the progress of 
both ihust be impeded. Social intercourse, the mutual 
interchange of benefits, is the great path by which man 
is to travel towards civilization and happiness, to phy- 
sical, intellectual, and moral elevation ; and it seems a 
portion of the harmonious arrangement of our social 
condition, that we can gain no blessing for ourselves, if 
in our acquisition or enjoyment of it we do not share 
it with others. 

These islands have been too long divided ; ancient 
abuses, and animosities, and wrongs inflicted, are yet 
unforgotten, and the jealousies of the conqueror and 
the conquered are not yet obliterated. It is time they 
were— time that we should have no more of Celt or 
Saxon, of Englishmen as oppressors and plunderers, or 
of Irishmen as aliens and enemies, as vicious, indolent, 
imbecile, or extravagant. The charges on both sides 
may have some truth, they have, at least in the present 
day, far more of fidsehood ; and the giving and receiving 
of kindnesses and acta of generosity, will have their 
healing influence. Let not the givers be angry if the 
good lights most upon themselves, and that they most feel 
its influence ; it has been ever so, for " It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.** The munificent donations of 
the English people wilt and have caused to spring up 
amongst them a real and anxious desire for the welfare 
of Ireland; and if, in response to their gifls, they 
sometimes hear the answer, "Give us justice, and we 
shall have no need of charity,** let -them not cry ingrati- 
tude, but feel that it is easier to give charity with a 
good grace than to receive it, and that there might be 
much truth in the response. Englishmen should recol- 
lect, that it Is they who make the laws of Ireland, and 
not the Irish themselves; and that it depends upon 
them whether the present famine shall be one of a 
series of social convulsions, consequent upon an ill- 
balanced social condition, or whether it shall be the 
concluding one. I know that it will be said are we 
not a united kingdom, and have not all their share in 
framing its lawsl You are represented in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, as well as England. There 
could not be a greater mistake ; the people of Ireland 
have no representatives, properly speaking, in the 
legislature. If proof of this were required^ mv own 
labour during the week would give it most abundantly. 
At a public meeting here, resolutions were adopted 
condemnatoiy of certain alterations in the Kew Poor 
Law, by which, from the increase of ex-officio, or land- 
lord gxiardians, all the power on the boards would be 
handed over to them, and a heap of abuses introduced. 
In my capacity as secretary, I was requested to send 
those resolutions, with a circular, to each Enyliah mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, the feeling on the 
minds of all being, that the Iriah members only repre- 
sented themselves and their own class — that of the 
landlords. The people of Ireland have no representa- 
tives, with, perhaps, some five or six exceptions, and 
the entire legislation of the country is in the hands of 
Englishmen. We have here the strongest possible argu- 
ment for a repeal of the union. So long as that union cou- 
tinnes, the Irish people will have just cause of complaiut 
in having to submit to laws in the making of which they 
have had no part, and in the payment of taxes to the 
imposition of which they have never consented ; and 
never wVH a real union grow up between the nations 



until the parchment one is destroyed, which is ever 
calling up in the minds of our people the recollections 
of the fraud, injustice, and falsehood, by which it was 
effected,* and the blundering, mischievous, and partial 
legislation, and all the soclsI evils of which it is the 
consequence. 

But it is not my intention to write upon the repeal 
of the union, for two reasons : first, because the people 
of England are not yet ready to reason calmly on the 
question; they look upon it as the veiy ultimatum of 
Quixotism, a convincing proof of Irish folly, preaunp- 
tion, and impertinence. Time will be, and that aoon, 
when they will look upon it with a different aspect ; 
when, seeing that it is not taken up out of a feeline of 
national hostility, or as a vantage ground from which to 
beard or bully a government, but from a calm, intelli- 
gent and deliberate conviction of its being the question 
of Ireland's prosperity, they will attend to the arguments 
in its favour. And then they will perceive, that it ia 
neither Quixotic nor Utopian, but just in principle, that 
it would be most beneficial in its influence, and, indeed, 
absolutely essentiid to advanced prosperity in Ireland. 
And my second reason is, that tliere is another question 
— that to which you have yourself alluded — the settle- 
ment of which would be more immediately beneficial, and 
on which the people of England are ready to think freely, 
calmly, and j ustly. That question is that of the great Land 
Monopoly, that most iniquitous of the heir-looms which 
feudal tyranny has handed down to us ; and land-made 
law, the mass of absurdity, falsehood, subterfuge, and 
unintelligible jargon which the landlords' ready tools, 
the lawyen, have concocted to perpetuate that monopoly. 
This giant evil, or rather mass of evils, must be stricken 
down ; and the same hands that prostrated the com 
monopoly, the sister, or rather the child, of this more 
grievous and more ancient wrong, are those that will 
best effect it. 

Will the working men of EngUnd see the tlllen 
of the soil, the w<^th producers, the food manufac- 
turers, falling by thousands on the land which their 
hands have sown, and the sweat of their brows moist- 
ened ; and that, after living for years in the worst possible 
of human habitations, on the lowest possible descrip- 
tions of human food, with the smallest endurable 
amount of human comfort, insulted, degraded, con- 
verted into creeping fawning serfs, readv to lick the 
feet of their oppresson for even the shadow of justice 
and humanity, and the only change in their condition, 
to be periodically swept away by thousands and mil- 
lions, in yean of more than usual scarcity 1 Let us 
have one hearty outcry from every honest independent 
worker in the land, and this most grievous iniquity 
must fall before it. But let us place the object for 
which we contend distinctly before the public. 

There must be a total and sweeping repeal — we have 
become great advocates for repeals in Ireland, we find 
80 much more advantage from the repeal of old laws 
than from the enactmenta of new ones, every one of the 
latter of which, no matter what its object, ia so clumsy 
in its structure, so difficult of application, and opens 
the door to such a community of abuses, that it proves a 
curse rather tlum a blessing. Take for inatanoe the IalK>ur 
rate aot ; it waa intended to meet the distress of the 
people, but in attempting to do so, it has disturbed all 
the social relations of society. The oost haa been 
enormous, it will have acaroely any return in useful or 
advantageous works — maoy of them are positively 
injurious. Half, and some say two-thirds, of the cost has 
been absorbed in the management and preparations ; 
the families of the people employed upon them have 

(l) For a full detail of this fraud, injustice, and 'altehood, 
aoa for thti price paid to each traitor lor his sale of the rights 
and existence of tae Irish Parliament, see UaimpdeM*» Huigry 
of the Aridocracjf* 
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been starved by thoaBands from inBufficient payment— 
the \rage8 gencr^ly vaiying from Qd, to U. per day, at 
a time when it would require double that amount to 
supply a family with the commonest necessaries of 
existence. The labour of the people has been directed 
from the only means for their future subsistence, the 
tilling of the soil ; and worst of all, above half a million 
of pauper labourers, quite a unique class, has been 
created, — ^how they will be placed again in their proper 
natural position without insurrection, is a problem it 
would take a sage to answer ; — and as if to g^ve a crown- 
ing instance of their utter incapacity, our governors have 
decreed, that 140,000 of this artificially created class of 
beggar workers, this anomaly in all human society, 
representing at least half a million of human beings, 
should be last week discharged, with no refuge whatso- 
ever from death by the road-side — the new poor-law, 
another blundering law, not coming into operation for 
ten or twelve days at the soonest. What can bo the 
punishment in the future world upon men who take 
serious responsibilities upon them which they are 
utterly unequal to 1 It should indeed be fearful if it be 
retributive. Excuse this long digression, it will show 
at least that our complaints of English legislation are 
not without foundation. 

There should be a Repeal of all the laws which make 
distinctions between landed and other property ; so that 
it inight be bought, sold, and given away, as is any other 
commodity. 

A Repeal of the whole system of leasing, occupation, 
and use, should be a full and sufficient title, and when 
these do not exist no title should be valid. To explain — 
the law, as in all other cases, should presume that the 
land is the property of the possessor, the occupier, and 
any man taking land for the purpose of tillage should 
never be disturbed but with ms own wish and consent 
BO long as he pays the rent agreed upon ; there would 
be no injustice in this, for it would secure to the land- 
lord the full market value of his land, it would only 
prevent him and his posterity from being an incubus 
on the industry of the people to all future generations. 
A simple enactment should be made that any land 
unoccupied for a certain number of years, say twenty — 
which 1 believe is the legal number which constitutes 
ownership — -should be sold for the benefit of Uie people ; 
and this law should be retrospective as well as prospec- 
tive, and all the land at present unclaimed should at 
once be offered to the highest bidder; the simplest 
plan would be to empower the guardians of every poor- 
law union, to get information as to whether there was 
any land in the union unclaimed, or for the specific 
time unoccupied, and on a day appointed by public ad- 
vertisement submit the same to public auction, and 
apply the proceeds to defray the expenses of maintain- 
ing the poor ; if there should be no bidder it should be 
le^ for any man, so choosing, to enter upon that land 
to till it and occupy it, and he should be deemed a 
public benefactor Vt'ho would thus give value to that 
which was before valueless. 

One other enactment would be essential: that no 
claim should be made on the occupier of land for any 
rent or chaiges whatsoever, save those which he had 
agreed to pay — of course excepting his portion of public 
taxation ; and that it shall not be lawful to seize any 
portion of the crops of the current year for rent or 
arrears of rent, but that the landloid be given facilities 
for getting up his land, if the tenant docs not fulfil his 
engagements. 

These simple arrangements — one half of which would 
be the sweeping away of a whole heap of rubbishing 
laws, the other, what any sensible man could write upon 
two pages of foolscap — would, I am convinced, remodel 
society ; and while they would take from no man that 
which is by any shadow of right his own, and would 
confer lasting benefits on the depraved and worthless 



landlord class, would give life and energy to onr 
oppressed and plundered people, place them beyond the 
reach of another famine, and create in Ireland an inde- 
pendent, wealthy, moral, and intelligent yeomanry, who 
would be the support and glory of the nation. Men of 
England, would not such be worth agitating fori 
Would not the glory of having accomplished it be 
greater than the winning of ten thousand Waterlooa ; 
would not the blessing it would confer on you be one 
of the greatest, by making a market for your mann&o> 
tures, where now there is but a birth-place for hungry, 
half-clad men, accustomed to a condition yon would not 
deem fit for brutes ; who, whenever they can beg their 
way amongst you, are ready to compete with yon for 
your labour on terms that have a tendency to reduce you 
to their own condition^ 

Raise then within your land, from north to Bonth, 
from east to west, a cry of justice to Ireland ; of over- 
throw to land monopoly and land tyranny ; stand up for 
the working man, your brother — the Irish white slave ; 
say to oppression and injustice, thou shalt go no further ; 
and organize in every city, and town, and village, a great 

▲HTI-LAHD-LAW LEAGUE. 

There are many parts of this subject on which I 
would wish to dwell further, but fear I have already 
exceeded all due bounds. 

I am. Sir, yours very respectfully, 

laiAO J. Yabiax. 



THE BAKLY CLOSIl^G MOVEMENT, 

Iv viewed simply in its obvious relations to the phy- 
sical and educational advance of the great staple dusea 
of Bociety, this question is one of immense importance ; 
but when looked at for what it really is, as a pbaoe of a 
mighty moral revolution, both as regards the ciienm- 
stances, the character, and the condition of labonr, it 
appears at once grandly significant of true mconal 
prog^resB and enlightenment The steps towards this 
phue in its present evidence have been weary ones ; 
for nothing has been bo crushed as the rights of labour ; 
nothing considered so worthless in itself. It haa been 
borne as a matter of necessitated sufferance by the 
msgority; and its effects received with the soprcme 
indifference of a right by the minority : whereas, till 
labour be taken for what it really is, the most religions 
and greatest power placed by Divine goodness in the 
hands of man, to act upon the infinite material and 
causes of nature, no great and true moral relations be- 
tween man and man will be established. The primary 
rights of man, both as one who has to labonr and receive 
the productions of labour, do not, as some assert, inter- 
mingle and become difficult of solution as social 
relations grow more varied ; but rather is it, that the 
more enlighteimient bears upon human action, the more 
Bimplified and obvious are these relations ; for then is 
fairly judged the reciprocity of duty, and the great 
moral end of all duty, happiness, as the result of utility. 
It is, therefore, this reciprocity of interests and duties, 
despoiled of tyrarmy on the one hand, and subservience 
on the other, that gives character to the great agitation 
for shortened hours, in the more advanced and active 
classes of labour ; and the more that education spreads, 
the more obvious, simple, and capable of assertion will 
these rights become to the great classes interested. 

For this same right and relation of labour, and their 
action upon mental and moral progress, we press again 
this greiBit question of time upon the public, the em- 
ployers, and the employed. All three, in our view, have 
great duties in respect to it ; the more these are acted 
npon, the moro beneficial will be the resnlL We want 
to do away with even the idea of necessitated coercion ; 
and fully hope that this question will be one of bene> 
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fictal adjostment on the part of both emplo^n and 
employed ; both looking to their rights, both asserting 
their rights; for we confidently express our opinion, 
that the employers' interests are fully those of the em- 
ployed. With respect to the Ten Houn Bill, we have 
regretted the necessity of an appeal to Parliament; for 
we cannot but consider coercion in any fonii only as 
adverse to moral and political liberty. Still this step 
was necenitated. If capital does not understand its 
moral obligations, then law must teach them ; and the 
productions and serrices of man must not be held at 
higher price than man himself. We therefore do say, 
j in respect to this Early Closing Movement, that much 
as the step would, and that rightly, be deprecated by 
all wise and earnest thinkers, an appeal to Parliament 
will grow out of the spirit of enlightenment in the 
employed, when once they fairly judge their own right, 
and the dntv of employers, if the claim for shortened 
hours should not be received in the spirit it ought 

As to the public, it appeals to us that a laige portion 
of it, more partieidarly the educated classes, have re- 
sponded to the voice of this agitation ; and much to its 
honour be it said, among the aiistocraqr more especially. 
Within recollection, fashionable shops were inundated 
to a much later hour than they are at present, by the 
movers in what is termed ** high life ; " now even the 
upper ranks of the middle classes, who make it their 
care to follow sedulously in the footsteps of the titled, 
act personally upon this wise example. Here, at least, we 
find a portion of the public set against a pernicious 
custom, and it really is at bottom nothing more than 
custom. With the remainder of this body, called the 
public, and who may virtually be set down for being 
uneducated, alone rests the great plea of employers as to 
public necessity, without their once considering that it 
IS just precisely this class on whom their own moral 
courage, in enforcing early hours, would. so seasonably 
act Who is it that keeps the glittering shops of the 
metropolis open till the hours of nine and ten 1 who is 
it that causes large sums to be expended in gasl and 
who is it that helps to the moral and physical deteriora- 
tion of those who are necessitated slaves to this system 1 
Why, usually some dallying milliner, some affected 
lady's maid who has had Uie whole day for this duty, or 
some good simple woman who admires shopping " by 
night" As we have said, we want to see a public and 
moral courage growing up among employers ; we want 
to see the rato-paying shopkeeper, who boasts of the 
strictne^ of his political and religious principles, show 
true result of both by disregarding the selfish interests 
of his neighbours, and looking only steadily to his own 
dotv as a master and a nmn. Depend upon it, such 
evidence of moral courage would be rewarded by public 
appreciation, and nothing would more trulv show an 
employer's sense of his duties as a citizen and as a capi- 
talist, than observance of those duties required of him by 
both positions. The money-getting spirit of selfish 
antagonism is alone at war ; it is this that keeps open 
whole streets of empty shops. If a victory could be 
gained over this antagonism, the Early Closing Move- 
ment would at once be a triumphant question ; but we 
do cordially trust that such employers will come forth, 
and proclaim their own relative condition to the public 
in connexion with advanced opinion. As to tho cm- 
ployed, tlicir own relative and necessitated duty in this 
movement is a^i great as that of their employers. Their 
own mental and physical emancipation is to a certain 
extent in their own hands. Of what use are tho great 
rising clubs and athenseums ; of what use is literature 
in its advanced and cheapened forms ; of what use are 
elevated and refining social comforts ; of what use is the 
spirit of the age and its mightiness, its benefits, and its 
ameliorations for all ; if there be not time for enjoyment 
and advance t 
Therefore, it is you, the employed, that as a body 



must combine, and coalesce in this great movement 
This not merely in one chop, in one counting-house, in 
this metropolis, or in any one town — but everywhere 
where yon have attained to, and can comprehend, what is 
justice to yourselves, and your true relation to your 
employers. Kecollcct that in your hands much of the 
power of this cause lies ; and no intimidation ought to 
prevent your combined agitation of this important 
question, and the calling the attention of your employ- 
ers to it. In a word, to you of the metropolis snd 
g^reat towns of England, the linendrapers, the rest of 
those employed in the wholesale and retail trades, and 
who have joined your ranks, look to your success in 
this agitation as a sign of their own. For you were the 
first promoters of this agitation for the reduction of the 
hours of labour in retail trades, and bv you as a body 
will public opinion be led. Therefore be true to your- 
selves, I shall return again and again to this subject, 
as one among those to which I have pledged mv life 
and labour; and to you, public — employers and em- 
ployed — I am in all sincerity your devoted servant, 

BitvxAPBir. 



A SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 

BT HAH9 CHBISTIAK AKDEBSXH. 

Tea SwiKEHXRDS. 

BiroKB a cottage, plastered of mud and straw, sat an 
old swineherd, a reai Hungarian, and consequently a 
nobleman.* Very often had he laid his hand upon his 
heart, and said this to himself. The sun burnt hotly, 
and therefore he had turned the woolly side of his 
sheepskin outwards ; his silver-white hair hung around 
his characteristic brown countenance. He had got a 
new piece of linen, a shirt, and he was now preparing it 
for wear, according to his o^m fashion, which was this : 
he rubbed the fat of a piece of bacon into it; by this 
means it would keep clean so much the longer, and he 
could turn it first on one side and then on the other. 

His g^randson, a healthy-looking lad, whose long 
black hair was smoothed with the same kind of pomatum 
which the old man used to his shirt, stood just by, 
leaning on a staff. A loug leathern bag hung on his 
shoulder. He also was a swineherd, and this very 
evening was going on board a vessel, which, towed by 
the steamboat Eros, was taking a freight of pigs to the 
imperial city of Vienna. 

'* You will be there in five days," said the old man. 
" When I was a young fellow, like you, it used to take 
six weeks for the journey. Step by step we went on, 
through marshy roads, through forests, and over rocks. 
The pigs, which at the beginning of the journey were 
so fat that a few of them died by the way, became thin 
and wretched before we came to our destination. Now, 
the world strides onward : everything gets easier !" 

" We can smoke our pipes," said the youth ; " lie In 
the sun in our warm skin-cloaks. Meadows and cities 
glide swiftly past us ; the pigs fly along with us, and 
get fat on the journey. That is the life !'* 

** Everybody 1ia3 his own notions," replied the old 
man; " I had mine. There is a pleasure even in diffi- 
culty. When in tlie forest I fsw the gipsies roasting 
' and boiling, I had to look sharply about me, to mind 
' that my best pigs did not get into their clutches. 
Many a bit of fun have I had. I had to use my wits. 
I was put to my shifts; and sometimes al.-o had to use 
my fists as well. On the plain betv\ceu the rocks, where, 
yon know, the winds arc Fhut iu, 1 drove my herd : I 
drove it across the field where the invisible castle of the 
winds is built. There was neither house nor roof to 

il) The namber of indigent nobles in nnnrary is Tcry great, 
uiey live like peasantii, in the most miserable huts. 



be seen : the castle of the winds can only be felt. I 
drove the herd through the invisible chambers and 
halls. I could see it very well ; the wall was storm — 
the door whirlwind ! Such a thing as that is worth 
all the trouble ; it gives a man something to talk about. 
What do you come to know, you who lie idling in the 
sunshine, in the great floating pig-sty T 

And all the time the old man was talking, he kept 
rubbing the bacon-fat into his new shirt. 

" Go with me to the Danube/* returned the youth ; 
" there vou will see -a dance of pigs, all so &t, till they 
are rea^y to burst. They do not like to go into the 
vessel ; we drive them with sticks ; they push one 
against another; set themselves across; stretch them- 
selves out on the earth ; run hither and thither how- 
ever fat and heavy they mav^ be. That is a dance ! You 
would shake your sides witii laughing ! \Vliat a squeal- 
ing there is ! All the musicians in Hungary could not 
make such a squealing as that out of all their bagpipes, 
let them blow as hard as they would I How beautifully 
bright you have made your shirt look; you can't 
improve it. Go with me, — ^now do — ^to the Danube ! 
ril give you something to drink, grandfather! In 
four days I shall be in the capital ; what pomp and 
splendour I shali see there ! I will buy you a pair of 
red trousers and pliuted spurs !*' 

The old swineherd proudly lifted his head ; regarded 
the youthful Magyar with flashing eyes ; hung his shirt 
on the hook in the wall of the low mud cottage, in 
which there was nothing but a table, a bench, and a 
wooden chest ; he nodded with his head, and muttered 
to himself. " Nemea-ember van, nemes-ember en 68 
vagyok." (He is a nobleman ; I am also a nobleman !) 



THE COTTAGE QAEDBN. 

APEIL. 

In the 'poor man's garden plot, where peas, beans, 
onions, carrots, parsnips, and turnips have not been 
sown in the last month, they should immediately be 
done. Early potatoes cannot now be too soon planted, 
and as an experiment it will be advisable to give the 
land a top dressing of either common salt,or a good strong 
one of quick lime ; rake it well in the ground ; the rows 
should be at least twenty inches to two feet apart, and 
not more than four setA to the yard, putting among the 
early potatoes two early long pod b«ans, at equal dis- 
tances in each yard; the beans would bear abundantly, 
and the potatoes, planted as above, would not be crowded, 
whilst one crop would ht certain ; where there are rows 
of early cabbages, potatoes might be planted thinly, 
say between every other row, and manured with such 
manure as might be at hand, or with a dresning of 
guano and a little salt; until the cabbages were cut, 
they would shield the potatoes from Frost. 

Great care will soon become necessary that weeds 
do not eat up the strength of the soil. At the latter 
end of the month, when it will be needful that all the 
potatoes intended to be planted should be in the 
ground, and the large ToKcr broad bean or the de- 
licious Windsor bean might grow in the same rows 
with them profitably. 

Preparations should also be made for a successional 
crop of Swede turnips, lest the potato should again 
fail, with rows of scarlet runners, kidney beans, where 
sticks are to be had ; the dwarfs are a good substitute, 
and make an excellent autumn and summer dish. 

In the month of May also, another row or two of the 
Prussian pea might be sown. Who would not, when they 
could, luxuriate on a dish of peas and bacon 1 

In order to have flowers t» the nooks and comers, sow 
Virginia stocks, sweet peas, marigolds, mignonette; 
plant thyme, &c &c. stocks, and giily-flowers. — W. P. 



Hftetatg TXoHtt. 

Azetk the Egyptian. 3 vols. London: T.C. Kewby. 

Lit all who have leisure, all who have any love ibr 
the marvellouB, and the imaginatiye, and ai Uie same 
time for the profound, read Azeth the Egyptian, for it 
is an extraordinary book. It will be read with great 
interest by those who require something more in a 
novel than the struggles, fashions, follies and crimes of 
the present day. That, however, whidi pleases u nott 
is the earnest spirit which pervades it; it has not been 
written to fill up idle moments, but is a work of deep 
thought, study and research ; the author's beat has been 
done in it ; and it never^noe loses sight of its purpose, 
that of establishing the supremacy of the tnie and the 
beautiful over falsehood, in all its inulliplied sbmpea 
and disguises. 

To those who hold by the prevalent, and, wt grieve to 
say, too often well merited, beli^ that women aT« little 
better than a superior kind of butterfly, which flits 
from flower to flower, only sipping honey and basking 
in sunshine, we beg to state that AseCh, with allitsold- 
worid learning and bold philosophy, is the work of a 
young and lovely woman. Faults there are, no donbt, 
in tha work, but they are not &ults that belong exclu- 
sively to a female writer, they are the promise of future 
exoeilenoe, as redundant growth in the tree shews the 
strength that is in it. The fii^ults of Aseth tst those of 
inexperience; the author hardly knew how to deal 
with the superabundant materiid which was supplied 
by a rich imagination and great learning. The work 
also is much too long, the language sometimes inflated, 
and the imagery profuse and gorgeous almost to 
weariness ; but time and experience will remedy all this. 

We will not attempt in our small spaoe any analyaa 
of the story, but simply say that the aim of the work 
is to show the strivings of a pure, beautiful, and ardent 
spirit after truth, in whieh it is opposed by the sensual 
delusions, eold reasoiiing, and crafty tynmny of the 
corrupt priesthood of the t^me ; and this gives occaaion 
to much beautiful and noMe amunent on the universal 
subject of truth and religion. The woric however is not 
ina4e up of argument, there is plenty of love and war 
in it, and mysteries and initiations exciting and ter- 
rific enough to please any one ; there are dancing giris, 
light airy creatures drawn with inimitable grace and 
fascination, and coigurers and magicians of Egypt, of 
whom Moses heard something in Sis day, and dwarfe, 
and dmids, and Ishmaelites, so that the excitement^ 
loving reader need not fear that the ponderous machi- 
nery of the work lacks agents to keep it moving. 

In conclusion we must add that we shall look with 
great interest for any future work from the pen of the 
author of Azeth, and we are glad to hear that she is 
advancing a few steps nearer to the present time in a 
Greek novel, on which she is now employed. 



WOBDSWOBTH. 

Thou great Republican Conservative ! 

Whose stirring verses, like a clarion blast. 

Through England's slumbering multitude havepaaeod. 

Bidding a race of heroes rise and live 1 "-"ui*, 

Tyrtaeus of our age I thy voice his cleft 

Thy mountain solitude ; and now it arms 

The pleasant villages, the plenteous farms, 

The scattered huts upon the wide, wild moor; 

The choking towns, of healthful wr bereft^ 

Whose music is the wearying furnace roar. 

Bard ! thou hast roused them. Ignorance mnat lall 

What, tremblest thou ! Nay, rather thankful be 

That thou couldst aid to burst th' alNuiing thzmlL 

That Truth is mightier than Self in thee. 



I 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department ofcur Journal tM mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any nuUier 
of importance, hut shall endeavour f tts far as in us lies, to^ form and guide public opinion, cts every honest 
journalist thotdd do; and with eqtud sincerity we solicit Vie opinions of others of all dasses — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with all. — Eds. 
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Improttmeni of ike Social Condition of Women. — 17, Queen* 
sqnare, Bristol. — ^Dkar Sib, — The bold and ffenerons tone of 
your Journal inducet nniTeraal confidence. lour remnrlu on 
the Fust ought to be in the hands of every one. And now 
permit me to draw vour attention also to that subject— our 
ni^hest and noblest theme — ^woman, who at the present age is 
neither appreciated nor studied, but, in general, is onJy a 
domestic dmdge or eouTenience. Alas ! tcAo can wonder at the 
debated state of smu, when we look at leoman's state I — she 
whoee mission is from above, whose love is next to that of the 
Savionr, whose immense inftuence is destined to regenerate the 
world ; and thus, by nature so peculiar and sweet, eopnre and to 
noble, to prove herself not a tlarey but man*t friend^ com- 
pamofi, and adviter. Some articles were promised, bnt none 
nave appeared. Ma^ we hope to see woman*s true virtues held 
up, ana the community at large elevated to their proper posi- 
tion, even to the single, but passed over, redeeming quality of 
that class most to be pitied, who, through man^t insatiable and 
ungovernable passions, vices, and propensities the mott bote — 
bewme lost to the world, themselves, and their Maker ; because 
no large eo-operative body of Samarifant are near to bring them 
back Inr appeals to the heart through the feelings— with ivWiurj*, 
instead of making them outcasts by heartless and bitter re- 
proaches — driving them from their homes, as many parents 
nave done and stul do. Mam is the destroyer of woman ; and 
be assured, that so long as #Ar is debased and enslaved, so long 
shall we, as men, be like bmtes, subservient to otir passions, and 
they predominant over reason, thus making us a degenerated 
and demoralised race. 

In conclusion, sir, should this be worthy of a place in vonr 
" Weekly Eeoord,'* together with any comment, I would call on 
the philanthropists and working men of Bristol to rally round 
the AthensettTO, get op discussions as to forming a Co-operative 
Band, the practicability of Associated Homes, and last, though 
not least, the elevation, morally, socially, and intellectually, of 
their dearest portion — woman — anri themselves. 

Your staunch advocate and subscriber, 

A. W. 

Co-operative League. — A number of the members of this 
association met at their Central ilall, situate in Snow HiU, on 
Wednesday the 24th inst., (the fast day,) and partook of an 
entertainment provided for the occasion ; after tea, songs and 
recitations were given by various members of the company ; some 
verses on the last, composed by a working man, were also 
read. 

At eight o*clock a pnblic meeting was held to consider " what 
permanent measures can be adopted to prevent a rrcnrrence of 
the mhrming distress and disorder at present existing in 
Ireland." 

Mr. J.J. Hawkins was called to the chair, and after considerable 
discussion, in which Messrs. Jenneson, Henry, Slaney, Cooper 
and Aingar took part, it was resolved that eopic» of the 
following petition be signed for presentation to the Houses of 
Lords and Commons : — 

The Petition of the undersigned inhabitants of the Citv of 
London and others who feel a deep interest in the welfare 
of the people at Uige : 
Skewetk, 

That your Petitioners having been tauaht to hold in 
respect the free institutions of their country, and to have full 
reliance on the wixdom of Parliament as the source from whence 
individual happiness and National prosperity is diffused ; feel 
most grievously affected at the appalling accounts of miserj, 
famine, and pestilence, which daily reach them from every part 
of the united kingdom. Your petitioners view with the utmost 
alarm the approach of a crisis fraught with extreme dnn^r, 
not only to the health, but even to the litet of that portiun ul 
the community dependent upon wages for their subsistence ; 
and who, by their industry, produce the wealth ei^oyed by the 
community at large. Your petitioners also humbly beg to state 



I their confidence that union and mutual eo- operation in tiie 

f»roduction and distribution of the necessaries and comforts of 
ife, is the only mode by which the imminent peril that now 
threatens our nation can be averted, the industrious rlasims be 
beneficially emploved, and happiness and prosperity be permfr' 
nently secured, i our' petitioners therefore nnmbW pny that 
all the Vncultitated ana Waste Landt in Great Britain and 
Ireland may be appropriated and tel apart by your Honourable 
Mouse for the employment of the poor m JgrtcuUure, and other 
j useful occupations ; and they feel assured that such appropria- 
tions might bo so applied by vonr honourable House, as lutimately 
to banish /Mw^/y from the homes of the aide-bodied labourers^ 
^ and place all in a situation of comfort and independence, 
» And your petitioners will over pray. 

This petition was numerously signed, and it was unaai- 
I mously resolved that Mr. T. S. Duncombe should be reouested 
{ to present it to the House of Commons, and Lord BitMiguia to 
I the House of Lords. 

On Friday, 26th inst., Mr. Charles Lane delivered a lecture on 
America, chiefly in reference to emigration. After describiBg 
the general aspect of the country, he gave a large anouit of 
valuable information on the soil, climate, internal communication, 
social and political condition of the people. He also instaaoel 
the low price of land in the United States, and its frrtiKty, 
especially in the Western States, as entitling that country to a 
preference from persons intending to emigrate. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to the able lecturer, and in ratnming 
thanks to the numerous assembly, he stftted that ke woom 
willingly answer any questions which might be pnt to him b^ 
intcncung emigranta. The interest manife^fod (liRMghosit was 
very great. 

Roscoe Chb and Lnerpool Atkenmm. — ^liverpool, 26th 
March, 1847.— Sir, — ^Enoonnged by your kind notice of my 
last coroiTiunication, I take the liberty to again address you. 1 
informed you that we were projecting an association in this town 
similar to the Whittington in Lon(U)n, and which we proposed 
to call the Roscoe Club and Liverpool Athenaeum ; we are stiU 
progressing in the good work ; an address has been issued, a 
copy of which I beg to enclose. Gentlemen of the highest 
standing for wealth and ability will take officet, and nave 
promised their support, and many of the class for whose 
accommodation it will be more especially suited, I mean the 
young men, clerks and tradesmen, are expressing great interest 
in the movement; in fact, with them it has originated — we have 
mnny excellent institutions, but none combining social and 
intellectual culture that are accessible to them. G. L. 

Kilmarnock, March 23<f, 184-7.— The third annual meeting of 
the hteeple chasers took place on the 1 1th current. The conrso, 
which was a short distance from Kilmarnock, displayed one of 
the most disgusting scenes imaginable. The poor horses were 
made to attempt ditches and hedees for which they were quite 
incapable, and the blood might nave been observed streaming 
down their sides. It was indeed a good display of '* Cruelty to 
Animals." This alone would be enough to make us lift np our 
voice against the steeple chases, bnt alas 1 this was not all. 
Over the whole oourM crowds of men were scattered here and 
there. In the midst of some, men — intoxicated men — were 
savasely flighting. In others, dogs and cockn, set one against 
anotlier by men, were maiming and taking away the life one 
ot another. Go where you pleased, in all corners of the course, 
on the roads leading to it, some such savage scene greeted your 
eyes. As one looked upon it, he might well feel humbled, thus 

to see his fellow creatures displaying less intellect — less reaton 

than the cattle in the fields. It was indeed most d^rading to 
humanity. 

Many steeple chases and races are taking place throughout 

the country weekly, and if all are as jM-oductive of as much evil 

as the Kilmarnock ones, the amount of injury done to the moral 

, and physical powers of tliousands of people in Great Britain n 

I incalculable. W. 0. 



S«hsrnpfions to the Wildenpin Testiitumial.-'We beg to 
acknowledge the following letter and Bnbscriptiom, which we 
Imvc forwarded to the pioper quarter ; and sliall have nleasure 
iu being the medinm for similar contributions to so weU-aeflerred 
an ohjoct — 

"Blackheath Institution, March 20, 1847-— Sir,— I herewith 
forward a post-order for four guineas, the subscription, as on the 
otiier side, towards the Wilderspin Testimonial. May I trouble 
you to forward it lb the right quarter. Surely the members of 
other institutions might do something to assist Mr. Wilderspin, 
in consideration of a life spent in t-ne extension of education 
among tho people. There are now about 600 mechanics* 
institutions in England alone, averaging about 200 members 
each ; if each member would but subscribe S^i/., or the price 
of some trifling luxury, spent thoughtlessly and comparatively 
without result, they would among them raise about 1,000/., 
a sum which would place him beyond the reach of want for the 
rest of his life, and in some small degree compensate him for 
the time and energy so freely spent in the public service. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Yours most respectfully, 
" Georgz w. Bin itett, 
" HoH. Secretary. 

Members of the ' ' ' ^ ^ 
Blackheath Lite- 
rary Institution 



« W. HowiTT, Esa. 

George W. Bennett . , 
A Fupil of Pestalozzi , 
— Hutchinson, Esq. . . 
Miss llutchinson . . 
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Hwulet Joint Stock Flow MiU Comjiony, — This is a most 
laudable project on the part of the working classes of the popn- 
lous neighbourhood of Hunslet, near Leeds, to embark in a 
useful co-operative scheme. They state in their prospectus that 
" The object contemplated in the formation of this society is— to 
purchase com as cheap as can be obtained for cash only ; and 
either to rent or build a mill ; for ourselves to work the said 
mill; for the benefit of each and all. We have no hesitation in 
declaring to the public our firm conviction that we shall be able, 
at all times and in all seasons, to buy flour at our own mill from 
2«f. to 4m/., and even ^d. per stone below the market price ! and , 
it will have the additional value of undoubted purity. We here 

give you a simple illustration of the objects we have in view : — 
uppose you deposit 1/. in the savings' bank for one ^ear, the 
interest of that 1/. will be 8rf. ; but if deposited in this society, 
and you consume two stones of flour per week for the whole 
year (and we can state with confidence that the average price 
will be threepence per stone below tliat of the market), oonse- 
qaently you receive an interest equal to one hundred and thirty 
per cent., or 1/. 6*. for the use of your 1/. ! which will not be for 
one year only, but for your lives ; and whoever you may think 
proper to leave it to at your death !" 

One of the committee adds in a note, " It will be much easier 
to extend the principle a little farther than to establish it at first ; 
and therefore we who can sec beyond the corn-mill must en- 
deavour to show to the members at large that beyond the mill 
there is land, and in the bank there is money, and that money 
ciin be laid out iu that land, and that land will grow suflicient 
of com for all the memijers ; and so we can go on, conquering 
and to conquer." 

The Bel/tat Ladies^ JsgociatioH^ for the retitf of IrUh 
destitutioH. — At the commencement of the year, a party of the 
ladies of Belfast commenced using tlieir utmost efllbrts, by money 
and otherwise, to administer relief to the suflering poor. To 
give an idea of their labours, it is only necessary to say that they 
have appealed to influential individuals or associations for 
donations, and kept up constant correspondence with the 
distresst>d districts, in rclatiou to general destitution, and 
industrial occupation, &c., &e. Tliey have taken charge of 
making np and forwarding, according to the direclion of the 
General Committee, such course mnterials, or half-Mora gar- 
incuts, blankets, or ciirpets, as may \ye gratuitously presented, 
have procured nnd forwarded materials for work, and devised 
means to give further employment to the women in their homes. 

Much gopd has been done by these exceUent and indefatigable 
women, but much more yet remains to be done ; and in order to 
obtain still further funds for their truly Christian Libonrs, 
they have resolved to open a bazaar here on Easter Monday, 
to be continued at intervals during the spring. " A bazaar," says 
a letter received by the editors on this subject, " held some time 
ago to raise money for the poor in Connaught, increased the 
fonds of the superintending committee so much, that it is 
quite encouraging to ui who are following in their footsteps. 



" Our committee, whldi is composed of perrons of all religious 
denominations, have resolved to use their fuuds, as mndi a* 
possible, in promoting industry, while affording relief; for it is 
greatly to be feared that the present neces.<!nry mode of' relief 
will break down independence of feeling in the people. 

" The employment of the women in the distressed diatricbshas 
already produced ericouragijig results. Hope is' a Vexy Urge 
ingredient in the human heart, and though we must overlook a 
long time of fearful suffering to see any room to hope for 
Ireland, still I think we may exjpect light will be, in the end, 
elicited out of this darkness. It looks as if the long, lon^ 
years of neglect, and misrule, hod reached a climax whose 
almost unprecedented itiiscry wiir force attention and joictice. 
To the English Public we are bound in ties of gratitude which 
no thanks can ever repay — their Christian sympatliy and support 
have been with ua in the hour of deepest trial ; but we must still 
ask a little more, and in conclusion, permit me to be^ yon, 
through your Journal or otherwise, to interest the puUie and 
your friends in our cause. 

** I am, sinoerely yours, 

" SvaAim A Vahcb." 

Short honrt. Appeal to the Pnblie of the Joumeymm 
Tailors. — These men, who suffer greatly through the customs of 
society, propose that their time of labour should be restrietrd 
to eleven hours a day, and on Saturday to nine hours. They 
state tmly that : — 

I^st A half holiday on Saturdays (as enjoyed by many 

other trades) would affonl the means of health-giving recreations 
to many who, from conscientious motives, refuse themselves 
these benefits on the following day. 

SeeoMd.^-To all it would afford the means of performing 
many duties, connected with a home and family, which, owing to 
our present vice-engendering system, are often protracled till au 
early hour on Sunday mornings. 

Third. — ^And last, although not least, by the adoption of these 
regulations a more just and equal distribution of the work 
would be the necessary consequence. 

London Branch of thg Leeds Bedempium Society, — We have 
been requested to announce the formation of a co-operative 
association under this title in Shored itch. 

At the momettf of going topreu^ ws are rejoiced to hear that 
it it the meh of the friends of Freedom^ to present to Frederick 
Douglass, OH his return to America, some testimonial of their deep 
sense of his services to the cause in this country. We moat 
cordially coincide with the idea ; shall be glnd to support it ; 
and suggest as the most appropriate gift, thai of a 8TBAM 
PRESS. 
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THE THREE LITTLE ROSES. 

A OEBMAH folk's SOHQ. 

Translated by Mary IlowiU. 

I WBKT to the forest-well ; 

— Drank not a drop there ; 
I went to meet my heart's dearest love, 

And saw her nowhere. 

So I looked all around me 

On every hand, 
And I saw my heart's dearest love 

With another man stand ! 

She standing with another man 

Was sorrow to sec ! 
— Now, Heaven keep thee, heart's dearest love, 

Thoult ne'er belong to me. 

I went and bought paper, 

Ink bought I, and pen. 
And wrote to my heart's dearest love 

That I'd ne'er sec her again. 

Then heart-sick I lay down 

On the green moss and hay. 
And three little roses 

Fell just where 1 lay ; 

And these three little roses 
■ Were all bright and red. 
— Thus know I not if my love 
Be living or dead ! 



The German Volkslieder, or people's songs, bear a 
great aftinitv to those of the border and the lowlands of 
Scotland. They have the same slmplioity and tender- 
ness, the same rudeness and irregularity of construction; 
and have in both instances so rooted themselves into 
the hearts of the people, that it would bo impossible to 
displace them byunything more smooth or Hcntimcnlal. 
The song 'sve have now given, and which bus been 
thought worthy of an ilhi-^tration by the renowue<l 
Sonderlaud, of Dusscldorf, may be taken as a fair 
specimen of this class. 

As in many of our own folk's songs, there is in this also 
a sort of inconsequent reasoning, which to a matter-of-fact 
mind may appear almost like nonsense ; for instance, 
it is not easy to see what the three little roses have to do 
with the disconsolate lover's state of mind, or their 
colour with the life or death of his mistress. It is pos- 
sible that some popular superstition mii^ht explain 
this ; but I am unacquiiinted with it. The rude and 
irregular rhythm belongs to the original, and this 
I have purposely retaincil, although I have made no 
attempt at the dialect, which in German may be 
compared to that ol our dales of Westmoreland, bor- 
dering on Yorkshire — one of the sweetest and mo^t 
purely Saxon dialects of England. 

There is this difference between the old Engli>h 
ballad poetry, and the Volkslieder of the Germans,— 
the balhd poetry of England is a thing of the past, 
of the feudal ages, and the times of clanship and 
internal discord. The Volkslieder of Germany are the 
p9ople's songs at this moment They are spread, and 
kaowu, and living in the minds of the common people 
everywhere, as much now as ever. 



LORD MORPETH'S SANITARY BILL. 

Ten years of labour in the cause of Banitaiy reform, 
on the part of men who know the extent of existing 
evils, and are earnest to remove them, hare at last 
produced a result. A measure for " Improving the 
Health of Towns," is now introduced into Parliament by 
the Government, which is comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory in all its leading principles. 

The present Government has the advantage of ample 
materials for legislation on this important subject, aud 
of possessing the fruits of the experience oi former 
ministries, as well as of the beat authorities, public and 
private, and has most wisely availed it&clf of them all. 
" It would be seen," said Lord Morpeth in his introduc- 
tory speech on the 30th of March, "that all political 
parties had contributed alike to the progress of this 
measure ; and that if any effectual measure on the 
subject were ultimately carried, the praise of having 
done so could not be monopolized by any one party in 
the state, but must be divided among several suoccfisive 
Governments, and among different parties." This 
candid and graceful avowal of the merits of former 
ministries was responded to by the House, and will not 
fail to elicit the sympathies of the public. ''Several 
persons of great accomplishments, and ardent benevo- 
lence," continued Lord Morpeth, " both in and out of 
the House, had taken great pains, in a way that did them 
infinite credit, to inform aud excite the public mind on 
the subject; and if he now, mainly by the accident of 
his position, found himself, at the eleventh hour, 
bringing forward a measure to accomplish their objects, 
he begged to proclaim that he was doing so, l^ecausc he 
had been a gleaner from their stores, aud had been able 
to avail himself of their previous eiforts." 

Foremost among the band, whose sen'ices have been 
thus acknowledged by the minister in a bpirit which 
reflects hoilour on himself, stand the name.-^ of Dr. 
Southwood Smith and Edwin Chadwick. The public 
feels confidence in the legislation which is founded on 
the experience and counsels of men like these; tried 
servants, who have devoted their time and energies for 
years to the cause. In sketching briefly the history of sani- 
tary improvement, Lord Morpeth adverted to the origin 
of the inquiry under the Poor Law Commissioners by Dr. 
Southwood Smith and Drs. Arnott and Kay in 1838*; the 
former having made a personal inspection of Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green, and described in writing on the spot 
what he s:iw. Dr. Southwood Smith's Report thus hir- 
nished, picturing as it did the condition of large masses 
of our labouring population existing under circumstances 
of misery, neglect, and disease, such as no report Las 
equalled since the publication of Howard's ** State of 
Prisons," was followed by his "Report on the prevalence 
of fever in twenty metropolitan districts,** These two 
documents produced a great impression on the country', 
and led to the first notice of the sul^ect by the legisla- 
ture, as stated by Lord Morpeth, when ia 1839 the 
Ilou.<e of Lords, on the motion of the Bishop of London, 
presented an address to the Quecu for an inquiry and 
report similar to the above throughout England and 
Wales, aud the address was responded to by Lord John 
Russell's letter to the Poor Law Commissionens, direct- 
ing the inquiry to be made, and by Lord Normaubv's 
letter in the following year extending it to Scotland. 
The rc^ults of these inquiries were laid before Parlia- 
ment and the country, in 1842, irf Mr Chadwick's 




bill which followed, and which had pas.sed the House of 
Lord«, was dropped at the expiration of the Whig 
government. Following the history given bj Lonl 
Morpeth, we now arrive at the commissian ioBtituied 
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by Sir Bobert Peel, in 184 S, for further inquiry ; before 
which the first witness examined, whose evidence is 
published, was Dr. Southwood Smith, who stated that 
the disease formerly described by him still continued, 
and with increasiog virulence ; and that the poor in 
their neglected localities were still exposed to causes of 
disease, suffering, and death, peculiar to them, and the 
malignant influence of which is steady, unceasing, and 
sure.** He added his conviction that these evils would 
continue, and would increase, until effectual sanitary 
measures were taken. How completely his prediction 
has been verified the reports of the Kegistrar-Qeneral will 
show. The report of the commiasioners was laid before 
the House in the succeeding year, and their recommen- 
dations formed the basis of Lord Lincoln's bill for the 
'* Sewerage and Drainage of. Towns," though several of 
those recommendations having a more important 
bearing on the practical working of a sound and 
efiectoal sanitary mea-sure were disregarded. This bill 
shared the (ate of that brought in by Lord Normanby, 
and fell with Sir Robert Peers administration. 

During these protracted but vain attempts of the 
legislature to remedy evils, the magnitude of which is 
now acknowledged on all hands, two new elements were 
introduced. The one was the startling and dreadful 
mortality of last summer and autumn, when the unusual 
heat of the season acting on the ever-present causes of 
disease existing in our unaewered and uncleansed dis- 
tricts, and more especially in our crowded and pent-up 
courts and alleys, increased the number of deaths by 
fifty thousand in a part only of England. The other 
element was the formation of the Health of Towns As- 
sociation, founded by Dr. Southwood Smith, and the 
publication of his Report on Lord Lincoln's bill, pub^ 
fished by the committee, the main suggestions of which 
have been adopted by the Government ; the most im- 
porUmt perhaps being the creation of a special authority 
for executing the Act. Lord Lincoln's bill gave that 
superintendence to the Secretary of State for the Homo 
Department ; but, observes Lord Morpeth : — 

** The Committee of the Metropolitan Health of Towns 
Association published a very full and able report on 
the provisions of that bill, of which a considerable por- 
tion was occupied by remonstrance:^ against that use 
being made of the Home Secretary, on the ground of 
his time being already more than enga^d by the 
oneroofl and multifarious duties of his own department 
They reported that besides the general superintendence 
of the large internal affairs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, he had also the ultimate superintendence of 
the police, qf prison discipline, and of the Poor Law in 
the United Kingdom, These statements were tanta- 
mount to proof that the Home Secretary could not pro- 
perly be burdened with this addition to his duties." 

It is nnreasonable to impose on any man the task of 
performing duties so onerous and complicated as these ; 
but to load him with new labours, requiring exact 
knowledge and cmrefiil attention to minute and often 
conflicting details, is altogether absurd. All competent 
judges are agreed that no act of this kind can be effioi- 
ently and eoonomically carried out without a special 
authority to superintend and direct its working. Char- 
tered companies and petty local boards will be opposed 
to it, but the great and vital interests of the public re- 
quire it The Government is convinced of this, and Uie 
poblie will support the Government, if they see that the 
men who have their confidence, and whose energy has 
originated the messure, are appointed to cany it thMogh. 
So perfect was Lord Lincoln's knowledge of sinister in- 
terasts, and so great his dread of them, that they made 
him leave London out of his bill. In fear of commis- 
sionen of sewers* of corporate bodies, and of water com- 
panies, he aotoally left London, the centre of all the 
abominations as well aa all the wnUth of the country, out 
of his bill. Ita Whitechapel, its St Oiless^ and its 



Bethnal Green, were left in all their nncleannesa. Lord 
Morpeth hss shown a more manly and a wiser spirit, 
though it has been pronounced by Lord Lincoln in his 
place in Parliament to be simply rashness. Let the 
people show that their bold was more sagacious than 
their timid friend ; that he who proposes to perform the 
service they require, thoroughly relyiag on their help, 
understood them better than he who slirunk from the 
fullness of that service, from the apprehension that no 
such help would come. 

Let the practical appeal which their enlightened and 
true friend has thus made to them be responded to. By 
public meetings numerously attended, by the intelli- 
gence, unanimity, and ardour shown at those meetings, 
and by the number of petitions, embodying their feeling 
and determination, let his heart be encouraged and his 
hands strengthened when again he appears as their 
advocate (and that will be on the second reading of 
their bill on the 28d of the present month), in that House 
where there are few advocates of the real interests of 
the people, and where the sound of the people's voice, 
echoing from without, is necessary to give effect to any 
voice pleading for them within. 



SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 

BT ABXL PATNTXB. 

Ko. II.— Down to Vienna.— M&k; its Priests 
and its Wise Men, 



To 



Vienna, September, 1844. 



Avn so you were charmed by onr Guide, who 
showed us and our friend, the Poet, the way over the 
hill firom Braobach to St.Goarshausen : — and a pleasanter 
walk was never taken, albeit, at last, our good fiiend, 
being fat, did grow ** scant of breath :" — ^and so the 
thoughts of thai ramble make you feel a hankering 
" to be with me on this." I could give you a dozen g^d 
reasons why it would not have yielded you the pleasure 
of the former holiday. 

I am, first and foremost, by no means sure whether 
yon would like to own the Rhine beaten by a river 
not pure German — but Austrian — Hungarian— Dalma- 
tian — Moslem, and what not Yet, In the point of scenery, 
I think it is :— and (without odious comparison) the 
people are very engaging. The whole thing is fuller of 
costume and colour than aught we saw last year. Wb 
touched Passau, during a Yolks'-fest, when, to a cattle- 
show, and a giving of prizes, succeeded a hon«e-raoo. You 
should have seen the street beneath the windows of The 
Hirsch after feeding time, when gentle and simple 
streamed out, breathing bad tobacco and good humour ! 
You should have seen *' the celebrity" which heralded 
the sport I Here, one must be methodical, ceremonious, 
even when most festive. Before the race began, the 
hones were to be led the circuit of the town, threo 
quarters of an hour's walk, along pavement as bad as that 
which murdered our feet at Ahrweiler. And first came the 
band of the burgher guard, in a oart bedecked with arches 
oovered with ribbons and rosettes, a row of fir trees ou 
each side. Then came the umpires, or the Committee 
of the festival : goodly gentlemen in blue coats and 
white trousers ; each with a stupendous scarf bobbing 
against his hone ; and going through the manige, with 
a mixture of primness and bodily fear one knew not 
how to be thankful enough for ! And then came the poor 
horses, fine animals, in fair condition, (the cattle are 
generally fine in this land,)— which I won't try further 
to describe, — and next the jockeys, who merit some- 
thing more special. Do you remember, thirty yean 
ago I seeing Mr. Ryan, and Mrs. Ryan^ and Master 
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Ryan, ride at Wigan fairl They belonged to tbat 
family; clumsy hobbledehoys, in a filthy finery of 
tawdry jackets — buckskins, which the Cook would have 
rejected as nicUeriel for his ragout— and boot«i, that 
looked as if they were built according to Colonel 
Hawkers receipt for duck-shooting! Two pair, at 
least, that I marked, were« I am sure, by themselves, 
heavier than the whole man Day or Chifney when 
dressed for a flight on horseback. On clumped these 
louts; (there was a dreary old post-boy among them !) 
and then, the whole world of Passau walked after, 
old women, with strange black caps and their throats 
tied up— a prevailing sight here, where croi^e* are to be 
found — ^young ones, of rare beauty ; and the finest race 
of male peasants to match them I ever saw : the entire 
cavalcade — ^band. authorities, horses, jockeys, and popu- 
lace — as white with dust as one of the hedges on a road 
out of London. The whole procession was nearly as 
confusing, and as unlike anything English, as one of 
those feasts in the African village which are described 
as made up of sand, and shrieking, and naked crowds, and 
tom-toms ! I did not go out to see the horses run, but 

did. The highest prize was twenty (gulden. 

The poor steeds ran for about twenty minutc«, on tiie 
high road to the goal, and back again : and, as usual, 
the horse won which no one had expected would. And 
the next morning Mine Host of The Hirsch presented me 
with a printed list of prizes and winnings, which, by an 
unprecedented effort of the Passau press, had been got 
out, ere the festival was utterly dis.solved— that is, fif- 
teen hours too late ! 

You would have found character, too, or I am much 
mistaken, in visiting the fortress which over-croirs 
Passau, more imperiously even than Ehrenbreitstein 
does Coblenz. The Sergeant who showed us over it, on 
our simply asking at the gate, was a capital fellow: 
soldierly, and correct to a salute in his civilities. I was 
never so bowed upon in my life : never so enlightened as 
to foreign military niceties — ^and in such Qerman ! 
Colognese is purity itself compared with the Danube 
speech, which seems to me to have made its own Hun- 
garian and Italian and lUyrian words. You hear 
'* BaHa,** ** Jndietro/" and the like, on board the 
steamer, besides other impossible mixtures of vowels 
and consonants, which, if you please, shall be Magyar ! 
But, whether you found character or not, you would 
have found a view beating the prospect from Ehren- 
breitstein by one river: since here, besides Danube and 
Inn, the Ilz comes down : black as bog-water, but very 
clear— a poisonous stream, that keeps a strei^ to itself 
for many miles after the conflux. 

Past Passau, however, comes the scenery — nay, 

past Linz — firom which town I wrote to , and 

so cannot pretend to write about the upper Danube 
again. Leaving Llnz, howerer, first and foremost, 
as you sweep down to Mauthansen, the Alps rise on 
the horizon; and the peaks of these glistened white 
with snow against the deep sky. Then comes the pic- 
turesque SchloBB Kieder- Walsee ; and further down, 
and forther from the shore, the Castle of Clam Mar- 
tinets rising proudly among the woods. Not long after 
this is gone, the boat arrives at one of the most striking 
river-paasages the world has to show, the Strndel and 
the Wirbel :— real bond fde rapids, and a whirlpool ; 
and not like the noor tame show under the Lurleyberg, 
which always makes me accuse the Spirit of that Rock 
of treating the Rhine pilgrims as Bottom did the Athe- 
nian ladies ; and sinee the waters must roar, making 
them " roar like any raeking-dove.'* This I know, that 
I have seen not very keen-sighted tourists wrangle on 
which side of the stream the much vaunted Oewirr exists. 

The Danube is a less compromising and well-behaved 
stream. There is no mistaking its terrors. But it is 
not very easy to describe them : so rapid is the succes- 
sion of picturesque objects— so 'strong (at least, I found 



it so) the first excitement You have tcareely admired 
Orein, which stands lovesomely at a bend of the river, 
a clean white tempting-looking village, with that inter- 
mixture of folla^ among the houses I always miss bo 
much on the Rhine :— when a whirl of the narrowed cur- 
rent sweeps you down among rocks, which the King of 
the Kobolds must haye shaped, to show his wondrous 
adroitness — with here a chapel, and there a cmctfiz, and 
anon a tower, I know not in what order coming ; — for 
the power of the water, and the power of steam, acting 
in concert, the sensation of descent is the next thing 
to that delicious flying, of which every child has dreamed. 
The boat seems hardly a hand's breadth from the 
rocky barrier, absolutely nnder the veiy tower and trees 
which fringe it; when another twitt of the rouring 
water (it is too abrupt to be called a conrae) ^flings one 
into the mtdst of a caldron yet more pictureaqneTy bor- 
dered, and of a yet more violent wrath. And then the 
boat — be she even of as robust a frame as was oun, the 
Mariana — pauses and staggers, as if about to yield — and 
another sweep of the torrent comes. You look into the 
writhing, boiling whirlpool — and there are cries of the 

sailon, and ecstaoies from every one on board 

and it is all gone t I have partaken of nothing like thai 
three minutes' flight. After it, though one picture after 
another of great and varying beauty succeeded, I ooold 
look at no new object tiU Weideneck and Mtflk came in 
sight. The former is a fine and imposing ruin, which 
appeared, from a distance, to have some affinity to that 
beautiful Moorish castle of Reichenburg behind St. 
Goarshausen. The latter is one of those monkish 
palaces which are as distinctive of the Danube, as the 
robber castles of the Rhine stream. 

Architect Prandauer had assuredly one or two magni- 
ficent points in the situation allotted to him for his 
building; and he contented himself with making the 
utmost of them. Thus, the bastion-like front of the 
Monastery which abuts on the per^iendicular rock, 
between which and the stream there is but a path, is 
beautifully planned ; the two wings of the vast building 
being connected by a screen, which sweeps the very 
verge of the precipice with a most graceful oval, a large 
central areh admitting a fur view of the gorgeous 
churoh behind it. ^Au reste, M5lk does not get b^ond 
a hospital, or barrack, in arehitcctural style ; thoogh 
the mass, spreading out each way from the above yVotore 
into two long ranges of wall, be imposing, from its 
extent. 

" The Ox," at MSlk, where the steamer flung ns out, 
(it is literally so,) is the poorest iim we have as yet har- 
boured iiL But the landlord is smiling and jolly ; and 
he has three beautiful children, and one huge dog; after 
the country fashion ; and I was silly enough to like being 
" put up" for the night in one of the Pilgrims* cham- 
bers, with a Madonna above the looking-glask More- 
over, there is a sort of garden-room, or pavilion, np the 
court-yard, rery redolent of stable, bnt with a haleony 
overlooking the river, in which daintier folk than any 
of us might dine well with such a view, and nnder each 
a sun, and with such a plenteous basket of peaches 
brought to us, by way of whet (sooth to say, they were 
rather crabbed and ^nneZ^y eating). Here, by the way, 
one has got into a new culinaiy lone i-'-bdck hakm, (fHed 
chicken,) is the great dish ; but we had trout, sweet as 
May-dew, and a half bottle of Erlaoer wino— being, to 
speak metaphorically, now also in the cellar of Hun- 
gary. And the coffee is everywhere admirable, gniUless — 
which is much to every coffee-drinker— of chicoiy. I 
have a wicked pleasure in inflicting these details of our 
creature comforts upon you, knowing how they will add 
to your " hankering." 

After dinner it was time to knock at the Monastery 
gate. It is proverbially disadvantageous to hare set 
one's mind much on anything : and I had made much of 
Molk, for many a day. I should not first have seen 
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St. Florian's ; for Miilk has not that air of retirement 
which the Tiaitor admires, howsoever the resident be 
bored thereby. If you were bent on seclusion, would you 
like to be perched close above a river^one of Europe's 
great highways — and to be taunted eveiy day by passers- 
by from Paris^ and London, and Frankfort, and Berlin, 
free to come ,and go where and when they Ustl There 

, are vagrant 'spirits whom such a scene would irritate 
into cruel discontent ; whereas, take away'the temptation, 
and time and steady mental self-discipline might calm 
♦hem into being very respectable eremites. But the 
gentlemen at Miilk seem to wear their clerical garb very 

I Lightly ; they even lay it aside when they travel : one 

' with whom one of us spoke, having expressly assigned as 
s resflon, the deliverance from restraint — " I cannot," he 

- said, in all honesty, " talk to young girls in it" Another 
came down to The Ox, to sit in the smoke, and drink his 
beer, and hear news of Sir Peel, and conjectures as to 
the chances of war and peace ; and if I mistake not, he 
would have said, " Ha ! ha I** at the sound of the trum- 
pet, inth the best of the fighters who ever led a brigade, 
bible in hand. — I was again surprised on board the 
Btcamer to see another IViest openly reading Shak- 
Bpere'i •' Meny Wives of Windsor." 

For gentlemen of this quality, — ^who would seem more 
nearly to resemble the Abb& of France before the 
Revolution, than the Savonarolas or Loyolas, who have 
Tindicated monachism by their lives and acts, — Mdlk 
is the veiy place. They have splendid rooms, a fine 
libraiy— I doubt not a capital cook and cellar— a bril- 
liant church, and a renowned oigan. This last gave me 
occasion, too, to perceive that they have a most gorgeous 
gsrden. had told me to look at the instrument ; 

and while wmiting for the Schoolmaster of the little town, 
who, in the abaenoe of the musical Beverend, keeps the 
hejt we strolled into this paradise of daintpr devices 
sad Insdooa ihiita. Such pear-trees clipped into pyra- 
mids, with flushed bacchanal-looking fruity Dusbing 
out their cheeks among the glosi^ leaves ; sucli a waU 
thatched with loaded fig-trees ! The hot-house, I am 
Sony to say, was filled with onions in place of pine- 

' apples : — bot then Uie ground round the fruit-trees was 
carpeted with mignonette and coreopsis; and an open 
door, which let one through into a grove of walnut-trees 
fringing A fish tank, crammed with eold fiah, was 
barneced on either side by some splendid plants of the 
Ihlura Arborea, and great glowing dahlias of choice 
sorts. I was never in precincts more richly cheerful. 
Your mnaical taste doea not go the way of the organ ; 

> 10 it will be enough to ssy, that I found the instrument 
of Hulk at least canal to its reputation, with a creamy 
sweetnen of tone I never (or it is a fimcy) hear in 
Kagland. The Schoolmaster was not much of a pl^er, 
md after exhibiting the forty stops, seemed glad to 
escape a oouple of ffuUlen the richer. He was about the 
only man I ever law, who, having the run of so superb 
Ml organ, ^ipeared to care little for it It is all the 
hecr! Thej drink, and drink, and drink, till they 
become hnman swill-tubs. These eyes saw at Wertheim 
one single threat swallow eight huge glasses; and if 
capacity keep pace with bulk, our Schoolmaster ought 
to have been gMd for eighteen. 

Bat K51k has its men, who are wide awake. The 
Principal of the Monastery is a redoubtable mineralogist 
~I was not worthy to see his cabinet of quarts and 
lias, etc,— but we fell upon one of his fiuniliars—a 
qaanraaa, the Sam Waller of the oonntiy side; and 
fcT thieadbaie garments, debt» and sociability, its 
Bichard Svireller too. He, too, came to The Ox, for 
his gossip, hia beer, and his audience : — ^well nigh as 
fsntastic in his rags as Edgar in " King Lear.'* An old 
jacket, wUch had been of the gayest plaid cotton, was 
BOW shrank, and stained, and patched with every 

■ eolonr. Hia feet were bare; but his battered sugar- 
loaf hat of aliaw was stodc round with sprigs of Oeum 



and barberry clusters ; and that Tyrolese cockade of 
bristles, and a feather, which is so particularly smart 
and knowing looking. Up and down the yard and the 
atvbe he hopped with the gait of a lame raven, and the 
bird's shrewdness without its ill-nature ; — telling queer 
stories, singing odd songs, and dancing the most ir- 
regular of polku. He had a hasl^kerchief full of gun- 
powder, ready for some blast, which he flourished about 
so dangerously near the cigar my Panza gave him, that 
landloni, boots, and a bagman, who chanced to be also 
nooning at The Ox, had to plot to get it out of his 
harum-scarum hands. They told me, that while work- 
ing one morning, he had found a treasure of old coins ; 
whereupon he had bought a couple of oows, and an- 
nounced free beef and beer to the aarf, till all his money 
was spent ! Yet he is well accredited as being an 
acute and experienced miner; and when "the bee" 
could be got out of his bonnet, talked sensibly enough. 
But that was only for about one minute out of ten ; and 
the rest were spent in that scaramouch merriment 
which becomes rather sad when the funny man is 
wrinkled and gray-haired, and, for povertv's sake, must 
needs go barefoot. His great desire seemed to be to treat 
every one to beer, and to get some one else to pay for it. 
— I grieve to add, that he himself, on the second day's 
visit, had drunk so much before he arrived, that he fell 
into sad disgrace. 

We meant to have made a push for Aggstein— the 
Rose-Oarden of Schreckenwald the Bobber— early the 
next morning ; but a terraced meadow by the side of 
the Monastery detained me, that I might get by heart 
the view it commands. It is a jewel in any man's 
picture-gallery; and the air had that same bracing and 
balmy feeling that our humid climate never givea 
us. * * • * 

Taking to the water again, from M5lk down to Dnr- 
renstein, the river continues beautiful, and it has ano- 
ther good moment at Krems, where Kloeter Quttweih, 
another monkish palace, is seen on the top of a hill, two 
or three miles (guide books say four) from the stream. 
The rest is wide and willowy, rather desert-lookinf. 
By the way, I have not yet spoken of the pleasing intri- 
cacy given to the Danube by its multitude of islands. 
Far worse sport could be found by the dreamer than 
floating about among them in summer weather. — ^Well, 
then, suppose us at Nuasdorf, the favourite landing- 
place for Vienna^ with the most confusing and tardiest 
arrangementa for disembarkation I ever saw ; and sup- 
pose the cleanest of the particularly clean Vienna ilacres 
picked out, and that we are rattling towards the gay 
City, — one of us to the tune of Stranss's "Gabrielen 
Walaen," doinc his best to doff moodiness, and to don the 
" let-tiB-eairand-drinir spirit, which makes the Austrian 
populace so fat, and with their fat so good-humoured. 
Here we are at the lines ; and there are you at the end 
of your patience. I care little, so I have tempted you 
to stretch on to the Danube. 



« EVERYBODTS DUTY." 

KiTOLKON is reported to have said* " However little a 
man eats, he eats too much." This observation had 
reference, undoubtedly, to those only who have a 
superfluity of food always at command : it ia a wise and 
useftil remark ; but like most other startling aphorisms, 
must be received with a qualification. If but a tithe 
ofitatrath be valuable, it is at the present era that 
we onght to be impressed with its importance :— at this 
idarming era, when Famine — ^that appalling monster — 
stares us in the faoe, bidding us listen to the groans of 
suffering millions, and prepare for onr own share In her 
terrible visitation. Hitherto, this generation hai 
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known Famine only as a matter of history; little dream- 
ing that with our acknowledged skill in cultivation, 
Famine coald ever be exhumed from her sepulchre, to 
stalk a^in among the nations, and immolate as many 
victims as hare her fell sisters — War and Pestilence. 

Of a truth, we in oar pride have met with a rebuke, 
which oa;;ht to humble us to the very dust ; but while 
we bow in meekne!«a of spirit, lot u^ receive the 
lesson like men, not worm^i ,* let us join heart and 
hand to abate the evils now pressing upon the more 
helpless of our compatriots, and still threatening all 
classes ; while we give our whole energies —finite though 
they be — ^to ward off future evils of a like tremendous 
character. 

Eveiy man — of whatever grade— (and woman too) 
from the prince at the elbow of the throne, to the sturdy 
begsrar who vows he "will not work,"* — every meml>er 
of the community, we repeat, has a solemn duty now 
imposed upon him by the force of circumstances, and 
that is, to use economy in the consumption of food. 
The reckless will scoff at this, and probably waste the 
more ; the sensualist will demur ; the unthinking may 
be arrested and induced to listen to reason ; the good 
will thankfully heed us, and assist our earnest en- 
deavours to cany out a meritorious design, by using 
their influence on every one within their sphere. To 
all who will listen, then, we say most impressively, that 
we each one ought to impose a check upon our own 
appetite ; and to place a bar in the way of our incon- 
BiQcrate dependants, to prevent any extravagant abuse 
of farinaceous food. In one respect, we could wish the 
whole community catholicUed ; a weekly abstinence 
would achieve considerable saving ; and as men, alas ! 
too often require a bribe, we promise to all who will 
restrain their love of eating, — an abundant increase of 
health, strength, good temper, and self-respect 

In order that similar calamities, from which we are 
now suffering, may be averted in future years, we entreat 
those who are connected with agriculture to make the 
best use of their common sense, and powers of observa- 
tion ; they will see the wide extended mischief that has 
come upon the nations, in consequence of this myste- 
rious destruction of the potato ; a destruction so decided, 
that it has been assigned to fifty different causes ; thus 
proving that in many ways this esculent has been at- 
tacked, and that man has l)een in no degree the cause. 
One of the surviving parties of stout discoverers, is con- 
fident that an insect nas effected the mischief; and the 
creature has been christened — its name actually changed 
— to render its claims to the destruction more forcible. 
The Vastator (devastator) is a long known aphis, that 
attacks the leaves of the potato. A second set of 
theorists, more potent than the former, are positive 
that fungi sprout In the heart of the tuber, and extend- 
ing from the middle to the outer skin, expand on the 
outside. The third conclave are firm in their belief 
that the sole agent has been a peculiar electrical state 
of the atmosphere. We stop here ; for three valid 
causes, " the least a death to nature," are surely 
sufiicient to warn our growers from incurring the risk 
of a third year of disappointment and rottenness. 

Among the numerous succedanea for flour which 
exist, how surprising it is that our choice of esculents 
should be BO circumscribed. Would it not be a 
healthy view to take of the present dispensation, that 
we are decidedly incited to extend our knowledge to 
other kinds of food, which have beat till now, if not 
unknown, quite nnappiectated 1 Might we not derive 

(1) Sre Police Keport ttom. Lincohuhire. "A man taken 
up for bcning was WDt to jiil, where he stated that he 
hsd beggfdfor irreiiteeii yean, sdding, ' I never have worked, 
and never will work. I get three ihillingB a day, and each day 
have as nach food pttn as would last Die for a week. This I 
sell at the lodginff-houtes evciy night, and get spirits and eoffee 
t o make ne eoBuottaUe."* 



Information from the Chinese, who make use of a rat^t 
variety of nutritions regetables in their daily susten- 
ance, instead of restricting themselves, as we do, to two 
or three chief articles of vegetable consumption — ^bread 
and potatoes 1 In their densely populated country, 
who ever heard of famine ? Scarcity at times they must 
have, for China is not exempt from the casnalties of 
the sea!«ons; but scarcity does not extend to all the 
productions of a country ; so that if one of two of them 
fail, these thrifty people haVb many others in reeerve. 
Their ind-ustry is proverbial — their economy admirable 
— ^their ingenuity in turning everything to aooount 
beyond all praise ; and apparently beyond our apathetic 
natures to imitate. 

In China every inch of ground is made available : in 
our redundantly peopled kingdom, there are miles of 
land lying waste, (we do not even allude to extensive 
plains, etc.) wayside strips, not affording pasturage to a 
donkey, a goose, or a pig : scraps, comers, banks, wide 
ditches, etc. etc., are to be seen on every side ; where 
not only nothing is grown for the service of man or 
beast, but much does grow that is detrimental to both 
the one and the other— crops of noxious weeds, that 
flourish in rank luxuriance. 

Most true is the old saw, " Wilful waste makes woeful 
want 1" to an anxious and observant wayfarer, the sight 
of so much valuable soil entirely useless is very terrible. 
Can nothing rouse our law-makers, landlords, farmers, 
churchwardens, even overseers of the poor. So that they 
may be induced to bestir tbemnelves in our exigency, 
and rescue these portions of soil for the use of those of 
the poor who ?rt7/ work 1 

To return to " Everybody's duty." It is imperative 
that we abate our consumption of food. The error 
committed by those who can afford to " indulge in the 
pleasures of the table," is, that they tax the nowers of 
the stomach too severely ; and the result is, that medi- 
cine-vendors, regular and irregular, grow rich at our 
expense. It is a grave mistake, that we require all the 
nourishment which we consume; half the quantity 
would be more than sufficient to ensure robust health. 

Millions of human beings in India subsist on rice 
alone, and on this spare diet perform every needful doty 
with vigotir, and endure- with ease the t'Oils of warfare. 
Millions also in Africa and Asia find pleasure and 
sufiiciency in dates and coffee ; their almost incredible 
feats of horsemanship, and the hard discipline of the 
deiiert, are sustained on no more generous fare. Yet 
other millions in South America undergo fatigues that 
would annihilate an Englishman, upon the daily ration 
of a handful of cacao-nuts, and a calabash shell of water. 

It is true, that these are all natives of southern lati- 
tudes, and that we who inhabit a colder zone require 
more " satisfying" food : granted ; we do, but we do not 
need half as much as we mistakenly consider to be 
essential; for, be it remembered, these abstemious 
people whom we have cited taste no animal food, while 
whole hecatombs are daily offered up in holocausts, Co 
appease our insatiate desire for the stimulating diet of 
animal food, In addition to undue quantities of farina- 
ceous nourishment. 

We are no advocates — Heaven forbid !— for that weak, 
niggardly, mistaken, ungrateful system, which teaehesi 
the unwary to abstain f¥om enjoying the innumerable 
good things spread before us ; we enjoin every one, on 
the oontrary, to "eat, drink, and be merry;" emphati- 
cally we say "use— but do not abuse— the gifts of 
beneficence ;" we most append the context, however, 
which is, "he best prorea his gratitude for the (hitherto) 
abundant feast that is always awaiting him, who par- 
takes of it — m modbration/' 

NoTt — The foregoing remarks have been delayed, until the 
subject (of famine), which then pirssed heavily on every mind, ha* 
oatwom itself; bnt the main object of the little pap^r is cogent 
as ever, namely, moseiutioh in erety tpedes of eajoymeiit. 
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SrSAN LEE'S BIRTHDAY ADVEyTtJRE, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

A TALK, BT KDWABO TOUL. 

Pari I. 

A spRiiro xnorning wu neyer more welcome to any 
ftroall but reiy very pleasing specimen of humanity 
Hum it was to little Susan I^ at daybreak, or about 
one hour after, of the twenty-second of March month, in 
the year for universal Christendom, 1846 ; a year which 
my readers will easily remember to have been very pre- 
cocious in its yemal tendencies. By the twenty-second 
of that month, the hedges were in full leaf. Trees came 
out stroni^ly in spring fashion. Daisies were up, and 
looking lively. Like other precocious things, however, 
such as genius, for instance, the maturity of that year 
did not realise the promise of its youth ; at least, in 
fecundity : for it was almost unexampled in fair wea- 
ther. But we must not speak lightly of the ordinations 
of the seasons. 

Little Susan Lee had received paternal and maternal 
injunction to dress herself in her best — her very best 
apparel. Poor Susan ! if clothes on the back be real in- 
dices, as the world will have it they are, of merit at the 
heart Her apparel was new once, undoubtedly, but it 
mast have been a weary while ago, though ; and so, to 
state a very shocking truth, Susan was shabby. But 
there was not a cloud on that March morning ; and 
there was no wind stirring, and really the air wa^ 
warm, as if the year had been a month older. And a 
little neighbour had told heron the previous night, that 
there were primroses in the country,— as indeed there 
were, growing and blowing on banks that had a south- 
erly aspect. Did her thoughts dwell then, for one 
moment dwell, upoa her faded dress 1 No, — she thought 
only of her journey, of the grandfather she was going 
to visit, of the pret^ents she was to carry him, of the 
fine morning, and of the primroses. 

And she had thankfulness — this young child — in her 
heart of hearts for the fine morning. She did not ex- 
press it in words, but it lay like a serene joy in her 
breast ; and ever and anon found utterance in a warbled 
verse of song. On that March morning, Susan was 
twelve years old. Her g^ndfather would also say, " I 
am sixty-three years old to-day." Thus, childhood and 
ago might exchani^e birthday compliments. Twelve 
and sixty-three. Prospect and retrof^iHJct. 

Susan took her basket, which containe<l her present, . 
and into her little pocket she thrust a purse of her own * 
knitting, which contained her mothers present, eigh- | 
teen shillings in hardest silver. Abr^alom Lee was a^ ' 
hard-working a nobleman as you could find in London, 
or in seven days' ride beyond it. Very coarse were his 
hone»t hands, that for eighteen years had been making 
bricks as fast as they could be inade. And Agnes lice, 
his wife, did jobbing, and charing, and washing; a 
much^toiling, manifold-do^rving lady. A better couple 
never lived in God's sight religiously. These were 
Susan's parents : and with their consent, and even by 
their direction, did Susan undertake the journey to 
which she was now bending all her energies — even 
to Croydon. From Lewisham, where her home was, 
the distance was eleven miles. But she wan likely 
to get a lift upon the road, would sleep at her grand- 
father's, and return the next day ; again, it was probable, 
getting a ride that would ease her feet upon the home- 
ward route. 

Primroses on southern banks, and green hedges, and 
trees that nod to yon in their first leafinciw, with a dry, 
hjird, gravelly road, that at every fresh turning bids 
yon come on and welcome, alluring you with promise of 



beauty hitherto undetected. Above all, the songs of 
birds, and the clear, invigorating atmosphere, — not for- 
getting the beantiful blue aky overhead, — are glorious 
attendants upon a spring joomey into the country. The 
rays of the sun warm you, but are not oppressive. Tou 
can almost look at the great planet without winking. 
Susan was minded to do so, but on making the expe- 
riment she was forced to convert one of her hands into 
a verandah, and did not entirely succeed even then. 
However, in having to blink a great deal, and in 
getting dazzled, there was a zest given to the charms of 
the morning — a radiant morning. Merciful Heaven, 
make such mornings, or rather the enjoyment of them, 
very plentiful to poor children, and poor parents I 

Her mother had said to her, " Don't talk, Susy, to 
trampers on the road; many of them are dishonest, and 
would rob you, if they found that you had money about 
you." Susan, of course, promised that she would not, 
and looked, in consequence, very shy upon a travelling 
tinker who overtook her, and who persisted in calling 
her his little sweetheart, his little wife, and other non- 
sense of that sort, until he became audacioufily ridi- 
culous, and addressed her as grandmother, and aunt 
Peg. The child did not know whether to laugh or ciy. 
There could be no harm in the tinker she thought — 
he had such a merry face. And the young diaciple of 
Lavatcr judged aright. There was no hann in the 
tinker — none at all. 

For if ever honesty was written on man's brow, lit 
was written on the brow of that tinker. Even the child 
could tell that it was no mask — no forgery of his own. 
When the writer is Divine, the caligraphy is too 
beautiful — too glorious to be foiged. 

He altered presently, and instead of the jovial, jocular 
fellow he had been, grew saturnine, with a slight lean- 
ing towards misanthropy. Indeed, before long, he 
became hypochrondriacal, and averred that he regarded 
mankind as shams. 

*' Now," he said to Susan, " you wouldn't think that 
I was a sham, would youl But I am. " 

He said it earnestly, as if he meant it. Perhaps he 
did. But Susan replied, that she did not quite under- 
stand him. 

" I mean," said the tinker, " that I am a fudge- 
that s my meaning, — a fudge, — ^and we are all fudges, 
— you are a fudge." 

Susan was uncertain : she had never been called so 
before. After musing for a minute or two, she ventured 
(not forgetting her mother's injunction, by the bye, but 
she couldn't shake her companion off) to ask whe- 
ther a fudge was to be considered good or bad ? 

" Why, that's as it happens," rejoined the tinker; 
** there are some good fudges, perhaps ; I can't say I've 
known 'cm, though. There was a man down in the 
country, where I was lately, who wanted to get into 
Parliament, and so he gave two hundred pounds towards 
a school for teaching poor children to read and write. 
Now, the folks in those parts called him good. I said 
— fudge. So putting that together, it makes good 
fudge, don't it 1 Oh, half the world is fudge," said the 
tinker, roundly. 

" You said just now that all the world was," remarked 
Susan. 

" Yes, all the world. yes, all. The birds an't— 
the animals an't , — but we are — fudges all of us." 

He became thoughtful after this, and did not speak 
until they came to a spot where two roads crossed each 
other at right angles. 

** I am going this way," he then said, facing the left- 
hand road. " Good bye. Mind, you are a fudge—I am 
a fudge — we are all fudges." 

He made a comical obeisance, and Susan went laugh- 
ing on her way. She soon came to a public-house, the 
landlord of which knew her father, and undertook to 
get her " a lift" in the next cart or waggon that came 
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by. She had not to wait long. The driver wu civil 
enough, but was not inclined to be affiible, so she did 
not yenture to aak him what a fudge meant, and 
whether he thought that appellation might justly be- 
long to her. When she remembered that the tinker 
had exempted birds and animals, she hoped within her 
own mind that he had miqndged her, for in innocence 
and contentment she desired to resemble birds and 

^ Oh, that grandfather ! Sixty-three years had dealt 
kindly with him. Fifty-three, you mean 1 No, threescore 
and three on that Mareh morning ; but wearing them 
as lustily as old Time himself: a decided hale, fresh, 
youthful old man. Ah, youth lingered in his heart, 
and then the face never grows old — never, but goes 
quite young, and even childlike, to heaven. Of course 
he was glad to see her, glad and surprised, for he had 
had no intimation of her intended visit conveyed to 
him. Ho would have had a pudding made, if he had, 
he said, and have boiled a rabbit. Oh, Susan laughed 
at that—a rabbit, of all thines ! 

" Why, see, grandfather, what I have brought in my 
basket ; — ^my present, mind, for I paid for it, though 
my mother made it, and 1 paid for the baking, too, 
all out of my own earnings. There— a rabbit pie. 
I called it my present, but it's like making myself 
a present^ an't iti for I shall help you to eat it, grand- 
father." 

She clapped her bands, and her merry laugh rang 
freshly out, at the old man's feigned astonishment. 

" To think, grandfather," she said, " that you should 
have said ' rabbit/ and that it should be a rabbit pic. 
Now, if it had been mutton, it would not have been a 
joke, would itr 

Why, of course not ; but, being rabbit, it was a Joe 
Miller, quite. 

" And now for mother's present," she continued, and 
her little hand dived into the pocket for the purse 
containing the eighteen shillings— deeper— deeper : no, 
there was no purse there. 

It was quite true ; there was no purse there. 

The tinker must have robbed her. She would never 
trust human countenance again. Oh, it is a sad hour 
for the heart of child or man ; and worse, much worse 
must follow it, when the Lavater theory becomes sus- 
pected. 

" Why, grandfather !" she cried, trembling. 

" What's the matter, darling 1" asked the old man, 
solicitously. 

" Orandfalhcr, will you tell me one thing? What 
docs fudge meanT the child inquired. 

" Fudge ! Bless the girl, what a question !" 

'' Am 1 a fudge, grandfather 1 Quick, please, and 
tell me." 

" You a fudge, dearest ! pray heaven not." 

" Nor any of us, grandfather? Fudge is a bad thinir, 
isn't it r* 

" It isn't honesty. Sue, so it's bad. But who put such 
thoughts into your head?" 

The sobbing child told the grandfather all. How she 
had broken — but against her will — her mothers com- 
mandment, and had discoursed with a tramping tinker, 
who had libelled— Qod forgive him !— all mankind. 

" A grave sin, Susan, if he did so," said the old man. 
" But, perhaps, he didn't rob you; we won't judge him 
harshly. Don't cry, pet. And the purse was of your 
own knitting? I should ha\'% liked that purse. I would 
have put all my earnings in that purse.'' 

Oh, the purne was nothing, she could make him 
another, and would set about it directly she got home ; 
but the eighteen shillings , 

Her grrandfather grew very mysterious, and nodded 
and winked with great pleasantry. 

" Come, pet," he said, "you must be hungry after 
your journey, and I could eat a bit myself. Kabbit pie 



don't come every day; but it's our birthday, a&*( it, 
sweet ? Here's many happy returns, Susy." 

« The same to you, grandfather," said the child. 

" No," he said, emphatically ; " no, Suqr." 

" No, grandfather?" 

" 2iOt Susy. I mean it. Tou needn't look so as- 
tonished. I am sixty-three." 

" But you don't want to die, grandfather?" 

Heaven forbid, but to wait heaven's good time. 

The pie was excellent, but Susan's appetite was spoilt 
by the affair of the purse. The grano&ther's wasn't— 
not a whit. The old man had some secret to eommn- 
nicate : he was so mysterious and pleasant ; he made 
minute inquiries about the tinker, bidding her describe 
his personal appearance ; and being satisfied with her 
replies, he grew more mysterious than ever. 

More mysterious ! he became a riddle, and spoke in 
Sphinxian ftushion, to his grandchild's great bewilder- 
ment. Her perplexity was at its height, when he told 
her, that, after all, there might be something ia fudge, 

" I don't go so &r as the tinker," he said. " Thnis, 
I don't think that you're a fudge, Su^. I don't think 
your mother is ; nor your father; but I am. Yes, I am 
a fudge, very often, Qod help me." 

"You, grandfather?" 

" Yes, yes, so are many people that I know ! But 
oome, I mean to g^ve myself a half-holiday this after- 
noon, so put on your bonnet, and we'll take a walk 
through Croydon. Did you ever see the railway, Susy I" 

*' Very often, at New Cross," she said. 

Proceeding to the station, they saw an engine, with a 
long train of carriages after it, go tearing away towards 
London. 

" There's no fudge in that, Susy," said the old man. 

She looked in his face, in mute mystification, for she 
was completely puzzled bjr i\n& fudge. 

" There's no fudge there," the old man went on. 
" That's real, that is ; a fact— God help us— as real as 
life, almost as great. Twelve miles in half an hour ; 
and they could do it in fifteen minutes, they say. Where 
shall we be in fifty years, eh, Susy ? " 

Fifty years — and the speaker sixty-three ! 

" ¥qt it's only in its infancy now," he continued, ** not 
out of its cradle, as we may say. And, thinking of 
that, what shall we be doing in a hundred years' time, 
eh, Susy?" 

A hundred yeare f What an old woman ahe would 
be ! Her grandfather was very strange to-day. 

"And, O God !" cried the old man, with devotional 
enthusiasm, " in five hundred yean, if we go on as we 
have begun, where shall we have got to ? There won't 
be much fudge left then, I'm thinking. If the heart 
keep pace with the head there won't be any. In five 
hundred years !" 

He spoke as if he would be alive to see it ; and he 
might, perhaps, though not in the body. 

"But come, child," he said, presently, awakening 
from a reverie into which he had fallen, " I have 
a little errand to do down yonder. An older man than 
I am, bless you. Older !— My father in years. John 
Propcrjohn. It will be his birthday next week, if 
he lives. But I don't think he will. I don't think 
he'll see ninety-nine. He don't like railroads now." 

" Don't he !" said Susan, vacantly, for her thoughts 
were with the tinker. 

" You see, my dear, he's old," continued her grand- 
father ; " and old people have old world notions. He 
used to have a deal to do with horses ; and, one time, 
drove the Brighton coach on this road." 
" Ah," said Susan, " so he don't like railroads." 
" He thought they had taken his living away,** her 
relation went on. " But how could that bo T Me vras 
bedridden j'ears before the first railroad was heard of.** 

A short but brisk walk — for sixty-three was as nimble 
a pedestrian as twelve, every bit — ^brought them to JoUn 
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Propeijohn*9 honse. His dftogbter, a woman older 
bjr fifteen years ihtdk Sumo's giandfiither, met them on 
the threshold. In answer to his inqniry, she said he 
was much the same, only his evesight was gone. 

"Like enough, like enough," said the child's com- 
panion. "His eyes have done doty ninety-nine yesrs, 
barring a week. But they will grow clearer/* he added, 
" and will soe^Ood help us l^such wonderful things.** 

" His eyes will T* cried the woman, in derision. 

" Things that we in our ignorance hare never dreamt 
of," continued the other. " But not in this world.** 

The nine^-nlne-years-old man was asleep upon the 
bed that he had not ouitted for many winters : but at 
the noise made by tneir entering, though thev trod 
softly, he awoke, and recognsied his friend by his foot- 
steps. 

" He*B been anxious about his coming,** whispered 
the daughter to Susan's relation. " I suppose we shall 
see him in a day or two.** 

" To-night, or in the morning, at the latest,'* replied 
the other. ** The child here, my granddaughter, saw 
him on the road to-day, and talked with him. I came 
to tell you that" 

"Ha!" said the woman, evidently relieved, "and 
he'll bring it safe, you think T 

" Safe !" echoed the grandfather. " Didn't he brine 
it safe before t I should have thought that you would 
have gone pawn for his honesty." 

" Why, so I would," said the woman. *' Father, 
hero's Simon Buckwheat." 

The old bedridden man made an effort to rouse him- 
self. 

" The tinker will be here to-nigbt» or in the morning," 
she proceeded, placing her lips against her father's ear, 
and speaking very loud. " Simon's granddaughter saw 
him on the road." 

" Xeighbour, how is it with you 1** queried Simon of 
the sick man. 

The latter made a morement with his lips, but no 
sound issued from them. 

" You see how it is with him," said the daughter. 
" He's been like that since yesterday." 

" Ah I'* said Simon. " 'tU age, that's what it is. By 
the bye, Margaret, this is my birth-day, this is. I'm 
sixty-three." 

" Many returns, and happy ones," said the woman. 

" Thank'ee kindly. I hope so," answered Simon, to 
Susan's c^rsat astonishment. 

For he had met the same wish with a nogative, when 
f he had fervently expresBed it, about two hours before. 
But in the presence of ninety-nine, sixty-three had 
grown younger. She did not think of that. The old 
aick man again essayed to speak. Simon understood 
him, though no words were audible. 

" You are going on before me," said Simon, inter- 
preting aloud the old man's meaning. " Yes, friend, 
that's in the course of nature. A bright journey. I 
often think of it.'* 

The ninety-nino-years-old man nodded, and his face 
acquired a sudden lustre. 

** A journey we must all take, thank Ood. Oh, thank 
Qod for that !" continued Simon. " Neighbour, how 
many things that are dark now will grow clear then, 
ehr 

The sick man nodded this time fi»ter than before ; 
and his lips moved again. 

" You will soon know," interpreted Simon. " Yes, 
it'A in the course of nature ; the oldest first, alwa^'s." 

The sick man shook his head, but Simon porsever- 
ingly looked in another direction. He soon took leave 
of his friends, and returned home with the child. 

The next morning, Susan heard voices below stairs 
while she was dressing herself, and on descending to the 
Ritliugroom she found her giandtiLther talking— yes, to 
the tinker — talking in the friendliest manner, too ; and 



they were only waiting for her appearance to begin 
breakfast. 

"Whatl my litUe fellow-traveller!'* cried the 
tinker. 

She was minded to ask him about her purse, but she 
did not. Of course, if he had taken it, it was in jest. 

" I didn't know, when I talked with you yesterday, 
that yon was a-coming to see my friend Simon here," 
continued Uie visitor, " or, may be, 1 should have given 
yon a commission, though it's just the same, an'i it, 

Simon r 

"Just^** answered the grand&ther. *' If you had 
been two or three days later it wouldn't have troubled 
me ; bat yen would have been welcnmed yesterday at 
John Properjohn's. He's going last. A bright journey 
— a bright journey." 

" Ha !" ejaculated the tinker. " There's no fudge in 
tbat." 

" No," said Simon, devoutly. " Praise Heaven, that's 
rcaL" 

" I often think of it," remarked the tinker, "when 
I see the snn setting on a fine evening. It looks as if 
the gates were opened, and all thegloiy came streaming 
out" 

" A change so great— so joyful," said Simon, " that 
— Qod panion our ignorance — ^wc do but faintly esti- 
mate it." 

Susan knew that they talked of death. The subject 
was properly familiar to her; for eveiy Sunday, at 
chapel, the preacher dwelt upon the Great Translation : 
but he clothed It with terrors ; and Susan had turned 
away in affright from the picture he had drawn, and 
could not bcir to think thereon. But she listened 
gladly now, and thought that her grandfather had better 
knowledge than the preacher. Perhaps — shall we say, 
assuredly — he had. 

" To come to your own business, friend Simon," said 
the tinker, presently, " I got, as I said, twelve pounds 
for the coins, twelve golden sovereigns." 

Oh ! how pleasantly the grandfather winked at Susan. 

" Are there any more of them, d'ye think Y* queried 
the tinker. 

" No, — I've had a good search," replied Simon. " I 
was pulling down a shelf in the great cupboard there, 
when I heard something chink like money. And sure 
enough, there were the coins, — fifteen of them, bright 
gold guineas, of Qeoige the Second's time. It's an old 
house, and I suppose one of its tenantii, that was dead 
and gone before 1 was bom, hid them there for safety 
—that's how I take it to have been." 

" Any how," observed the tinker, " I took them to 
London as you wished me, and sold them to a silver- 
smith in Cheapside, that knew me when 1 was a boy, 
and didn't tbii^ I had stolen them. And there," he 
added, " is the money." 

He drew an old leathern purse from his pocket, and 
counted twelve sovereigns into Simon's hand. Oh I 
how pleasantly that grandfather winked at Susan. Yet 
not a word about A^r purse. Not a word. 

" I'm off now to John Propeijohn's with the quar- 
ter's pension I drew for him," said the tinker, rising. 
" That's a kind gentleman, who allows him twenty six 
pounds a year, — an't he, Simon T 

" That he is," replied Susan's grand&ther, warmly, 
"^e an't a fudge." 

" That he an't," said the tinker, glancing at Susan. 
" If ho would make it payable in Croydon, it might be 
better for old John and his daughter; but it doesn't 
much matter, that I know. I can receive it for tbcm, 
I am down here regular once a month; I am trust- 
worthy, I hope r 

" / hope so," exclaimed Simon, readily. 

"Wouldn't steal a purse, or run away with twelve 
pounds, or with old John's pension, eh T 

"/ should say not," cried the grandfiiher. 
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"No ono Ruspecte me, I liopef the tinker went 
on, looking^ very hard at Suaan. " Wouldn't I trounce 
them if I thou^t they did 1" 

Susan perceived that her grandfather had entrusted 
the tinker with her suspicions, and as the brow of that 
gentleman wore a severe expression, she shuddered in 
her shoes. 

But it was all fudge. The tinker enjoyed it im- 
mensely, and wouldn't have •* trounced he?' as he said, 
or have harmed a hair of her head, for all the purses in 
the universe. 

He withdrew for the purpose of carrying to John 
Properjohn the quarter's pension, which a gentleman 
residing in London allowed the bedridden old man, 
and which he had been deputed to receive, as the sick 
man's daughter could not leave him in his long illness. 
He steal a purse ! He, who, though a tramping tinker, 
was entrusted with such errands I How greatly, in 
thought, had Susan wronged him ! 

He soon returned with the intelligence that the old 
man had been recalled that morning. A tear started 
to the grandfather's eye, but he brushed it hastily away, 
and said that old John had gone on a bright journey— 
a bright journey. He and the tinker were both thought- 
ful after that, and not a word was spoken for a long 

time. 

" iSA« isn't much cast down," said the tinker, at last ; 
" she's old herself, and, may be, looks to follow him 
soon." 

" He will have five great grandchildren come up from 
the country to his funeral," observed Simon. •* They 
always said they would ; and one of them will bring a 
child,— ^t» greatrgreat grandchild. Well, well, it was 
a great age, — ^ninety-nine." 

But the death of his aged friend caused him — 
Susan could see that — no little trouble. In the course 
of the morning, he made the frequent remark that he 
was a hale man himself, and had many years of hearty 
life in him — many years, please God. Oh, it was a 
bright journey that old John had taken, and some 
day — but Susan would be a woman grown then— he 
would be called to take it, when, like old John, he 
grew decrepid, and had feeble, blear eyes, and failing 
faculties. 

After an hour or so, the tinker took his leave. He 
must be getting on his way, he said. But before he 
went, being quite serious, for he had been with Death, 
he deprecated the universal application of the Fudge 
theory. 

•* Fudge is oftener than you would think," he said to 
Susan, " at men's elbows. But he an't always. If be 
were, there would be no hope for this world ; and there 
is now, decidedly. Beware of Fudge yourself ; say what 
you mean, my child, — do what is upright and honest, — 
act as your conscience bids you. Have no acquaintance 
with Fudge." 

He took his portable smelting apparatus, and quitted 
the house, the sooty, dirty, honourable nobleman that 
he was. 

And not a word about Susan's purse, not a word. It 
could not have been the tinker who had taken it, even 
in sport. Eighteen shillings ! It was a sad loss, con- 
sidering their poverty ; for Susan's parents, of course, 
were poor people. A veiy poor lady was her mother ; a 
very poor gentleman her father. Eighteen shillings ; 
honourably got too, by the toil of her father's hands. 

It was not the worst, even that loss. She accom- 
panied the tinker a mile upon his road, and on her re- 
turn her grandfather told her that the twelve sovereigns 
that he had received from the tinker had also dl^ 
appeared. The old man was evidently troubled. On the 
foundation of those twelve sovereigns, he had mentally 
erected a fine superstructure. His nodding and wink- 
ing, and Sphinxian demeanour, had reference to the 
twelve sovereigns. 



LITTLE VIGOO. 

BT Hi.V8 CHKISTIAir ANBEBSKK. 

Translaied hy Mary EowUL 

My little YigJjo wilt thou ride on horseback t 
Then scat thee on my knee, my first, my best ; 

I am, like thee, a child in soul and body, 
Then let us play till thou must go to rest. 

See, I will be thy playmate as thou wiliest ; 

1 will forget my tears, my heart-wrung sighs ; 
Let me upon thy rosy cheeks shower kisses. 

And let me gaze into thy dear, brown eyes. 

Now let me see how tall thou art, my jewel ! 

— And what a soft round little hand is thine ! 
Sweet smiles are nestling in each lovely dimple. 

And 0, thy mouth is sweet, thou dove of mine. 

Each little flower thou lovest as thy brother. 
And as a friend thou tell'st it that and this ; 

The whole wide world to thee is in thy mother. 
And on her knee thou findcst Eden's bliss. 

Come, I will tell thee now a pretty story. 

All in" this twilight of the eventide, 
Will sing a low, sweet song until thou slumbercst, 

My little Vig^o, my delight and pride ! 

Periiaps when thon art older, my beloved, 
And I have journeyed to the land of shade. 

When the green sods arc piled above my coffin, 
Then thou may'st sing the low, sad songs I made — 

May'st think of her who oft aiid oft has borne thee 
Within her arms, as loving mothers do ;^ 

The world it will forget me and my singing, 
And how I loved ! wilt thou forget them too 1 



TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

ON THE STATE AND CONDITION 

OF IRELAND. 

Fkilow Couktrymen, — We presume to addref« you on 
this important subject because we conceive that we 
have. " each and all of ur," a common interest in all 
that concerns our country or our race ; and bcoaupc we 
believe that we shall all l)e wanting in our moral and poli- 
tical duties if we remain apathetic when starvation and 
misery abound, or keep t»ilcnt when justice is withheld, 
or wrong about to be perpetrated on any portion of our 
brethren. 

And without undervaluing the exertions that hare 
recently been made to mitigate the wretchedness of 
Ireland ; and feeling a deep interest in the warm and 
generous sympathy that, from the hearths and hornet of 
England, has been extended to relieve the starving 
people of that country ; we, nevertheless, believe iJiat 
jtisticf is ahotU to be withheld, and wrong perptiuated 
towards the millions in both the countries, unless tbc 

VOICE OP ENGLAND SHALL UNITE WITH THAT OP IRELAKI) 
IN A DBMANn POB JUSTICE, AND NOT CHARITY. 

Fellow countrymen, we have no disposition to lace- 
rate your feelings with the horrible details of starvation, 
outrage, and revenge, which years of oppression have 
engendered, and £imine and despair recently ft^in^a- 
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rated ; bat we would direct your Attention to the neces- 
sity that exists for yonr thoaghtful inquiry and earnest 
resolve, so as to prevent, if possible, an annual recur- 
rence of this unparalleled misery. 

Tou have seen that onr rulers, instead of prodding 
efTcctivQ remedies to prerent a recurrence of these erils, 
are content in administering mere palliatires, or doles 
of charity; which are to be extracted from the indus- 
trial energies of the many to support the unjust prirl- 
leges of the few. An additional burthen of eight 
milUona is to be placed upon the back of industry — 
the blight of heaven, producing starvation to thousands, 
is to be made a pretence for improving the fortunes of 
absentee idlers, and maintaining domestic spoilen in 
their ni\just possessions — the canker is still to be left 
to prey upon the heart of Ireland I English industry 
must continue to bear the burthens the disease engen- 
ders, and Parliament must again, session after senslon, 
be engaged in the old routine of coercion or delusion for 
Ireland. 

Seeing then this tyttem of injustice, and having so 
long felt its baneful results, is it not high time to 
demand ftt>m our rulers that those annual legislative 
tinkerings for the evils of Ireland shall speedily be put 
an end to, by a measure that shall at once be just and 
comprehensive ; a reform aiming at the elevation and 
enlightenment of the people, the prosperity and Kappi- 
ne*B of the eountryt instead of permitting the uinust 
privileges of individttcUs to stand in the way of all 
just reformation, and retard the improvement qf a 
nation f 

The causes which have produced and which serve to 
perpetuate destitution, periodical famine, and mise^ 
in Ireland, and the means that can be devised for the 
improvement of that portion of our brethren, are ques- 
tions in the solution of which all are interested, physi- 
cally and morally: from the poorest labourer in the 
kingdom, whose scanty wiigcs are dependent on the 
caustcs which bring competitor from Ireland, to the 
po.ssc.^<«orH of wealth and affluence, whose capital is often 
wasted or rendered profitless by reason of the wrongs 
inflicted on that unhappy country. 

Forming therefore a portion of those interested in 
the peace and prosperity of our Irish brethren, and 
urgca by a sense of duty to endeavour to stimulate 
your inquiries and active interference in their behalf, 
we respectfully submit for your consideration what we 
conceive to be the causes which have mainly contributed 
to the deplorable condition of that country, and at 
the same time suggest such remedies as we conceive 
would greatly mitigate the misery of the people, and 
form the means of gradually elevating their social con- 
dition. 

The primary cause of roost of the evils which afflict 
Ireland we humbly conceive can be traced to the legis- 
lative and executive power having hitherto been vested 
in the yVic instead of the many ; those few having lcgis> 
lated for and governed Ireland for their own individual 
interests and aggrandizement, instead of seeking to 
improve the country, and elevate her population. 

That by virtue of this unjust power the few have 
gone on gradually extracting the wealth and productive 
capital of the country, too often to spend out^ of it, in 
supporting their extravagancies and del>aucherics, till 
they have beggared and panperixed the greatest portion 
of the people. 

That these evils have been greatly augmented by the 
EstMished Churth qf Ireland^ to support which the 
people have been ui^aatly taxed and often cruelly 
treated ; and which Church has only served to per- 
petuate religious fends and animosities, instead of uniting 
the people in the bonds of charity and human brother- 
hood. 

That this state of destitution, misery, and religious 
antagonism baa naturally engendered strife, violence. 



and frequent commotion ; to subdue which Ireland has 
been still further drained and coerced till she is nearly 
converted into one great arsenal of soldit-rs and policemen. 

That this turbulent state of things has gradually 
driven out the trade and commerce of Ireland, nearly 
annihilated hermani^cfun'n^ and trading classes, and 
left few others than victims and their oppressors. 

That instead of the resources afforded by trade and 
commerce to employ her continually increasing popula- 
tion, the greater portion of them have been thrown back 
upon the soil, for their miseraole subsistence of potatoes ; 
which has increased the competition for land to a degree 
to which no other country affords a parallel 

That this rife competition has been greatly augmented, 
and the evil extended, by the present rent and profit 
grinding system, with its land agents, underletting, 
minute divisions, short and uncertain tenures ; which 
in their operation prevent fanning from being carried 
on successfully, so as to employ labourers at decent 
wages, or to increase the capital of the country. 

That this struggle for a subsistence out of the soil 
has placed the millions of Ireland, both farmers and 
cotters, in a state of wretched dependence on their 
landlords ; too many of whom are regardless of every 
principle of humanity and justice, and who, when the 
people are likely to become burthensottie or troublesome, 
scruple not to turn them out upon the world to starve 
and die. 

That these conjoint evils have depressed the energies 
of the people, paralyzed the hand of improvement, which, 
joined to the neglect of education, have fostered feelings 
of enmity between the two countries, when sympathy 
and union are essential for the progress and emancipa- 
tion of both. 

Fellow countrymen, we have thus endeavoured to 
trace some of the prominent catues which we think 
have pro<luced the present misery of Ireland; but 
whether we h^ve traced them correctly or not, that 
misery exists, and is such as demands prompt and 
efficient redress. The evil of a destitute and famishing 
people, maddened by oppression, and filled with despair, 
is not to be depicted in all its naked hideousness; but 
our imaginations may form some conception of the 
mental and physical wretchedness that must be con> 
cealed, in secret and in sorrow, from the soul harrowing 
records which have recently been proclaimed through 
a thousand channels. 

In venturing, fellow countrymen, to suggest such 
remedies as we deem necessary in the present state of 
Ireland, we do not conceal from ourselves the difficulties 
which stand in the way of such being rendered effective ; 
nor do we expect to escape censure, from presuming on a 
task which has perplexed abler heads. But we put 
forth our suggestions, in the hope of leading your 
minds to the investigation of the subject, so that erelong 
still more cfTcctive measures may be devised, and your 
combined efforts force them on the attention of our 
rulers, as being far better means for securing the peace 
of Ireland, than wretched charities, or coercion bills : 
for it is to you, the industrious millions, that the people 
of Ireland must ultimately look for redress, and not to 
political parties or class interests. 

The remedies- we conceive should embrace :— ^ 

First, means to provide for the pressing and imme- 
diate wants of the destitute, the aged, and infirm. 

Secondly, means to check the deteriorating process, 
by which farmers are converted into cotters, and cotters 
eventually turned out of their wretched holdings, to 
become mendicants or starve. 

Thirdly, to open up other sources of employment than 
that of the present wretched system of agriculture ; so 
as to prevent those contentions and crimes, which have 
their origin for the most part in the present competition 
for land. 

Fourthly, to remove the chief cause of religious strife 
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and dissension, and provido for the general education 
and improyement of the people. 

To provide for the pressing wants of the people, the 
landowners of Ireland, we respectfully conceive, should 
at once be made responsible to the claims of justice, by 
the enactment of a just and comprehensive poor law ; a 
law, by which their property should be directly taxed, 
to meet the wants and necessities of their respective 
districts, and which law should be administered in a 
humane and just spirit, inBt<\ad of being made exclusive 
and degrading. 

To improve the piesent state of agriculture in Ireland, 
and to give tJbe iarmer some reasonable chance of 
increasing his capital, some legal enactment is necessary 
to do away with the present sub-letting system and its 
deteriorating evils ; and, to compel landlords to grant 
leases, of not less than fourteen years, free from all 
unreasonable restrictions, and, at the same time, to 
secure for the tenant at the end of his term a fair equi- 
valent for what improvement he may have made on nis 

&rm. 

To provide for great numbers now dependent on 
casual labour, and often in extreme destitution, the 
waste and unreclaimed lands of Ireland, amounting 
to upwards of 5,000,000 of acres, now nearly profitless 
to the owners, and injurious to the country, should be 
appropriated by government, and improved and applied 
by them to meet the wants of the people. 

That the superfluous wealth of the Established Church 
of Ireland, a lasting source of national contention, 
should be removed, its existence being as unjust in 

grinciple, as its tithe gleanings and merciless exactions 
ave been anti-religious and criminal in practice ; and 
its land and revenues, producing an annual income of 
nearly £2,000,000, should be applied to the improve- 
ment of the country : leaving only a suitable income to 
each clergyman, where there are actual congregations. 

That the property and income tax should be extended 
to Ireland, ana the revenue raised front that and the 
sources referred to be applied, for the next ten years at 
least, to the reclaiming of waste lands, the making of 
improved roads, the eslablishing of mines and fisheries, 
the improvement of harbours, the erecting of schools, 
and for promoting other national improvements. 

That the reclaination of the waste lands and all other 
national improvements should, in our opinion, be placed 
under the superintendence and direction of a general 
board, in Dublin, and as many district boards as may 
be found necessary throughout Ireland. Such boards to 
be appointed by government, and composed of such com- 
petent persons, as have the confidence of the Irish people, 
without reference to their creeds, class, or political 

opinions. 

In putting forth these suggestions, we shall probably 
be reminded of our proposed interference with "the 
rights of property.** We may be told, that a poor law 
to relieve the destitution of Ireland would swallow up 
the landed revenues of that country,— that an appropri- 
ation of the waste lands of that country would be a 
monstrous and unjust confiscation, — ^and that the lands 
and revenues of the established Church should be held 
as sacred and inviolable as any other property in the 

kingdom. 

To all such assertions we would reply, that all 
property originating in conventional arrangements, 
and founded on pMic utility, must be ever tested 
by thai standard; and when the wants of starving 
millions and the luxuries of a selfish few are so tried 
and tested, justice and humanity will find little 
difficulty in settling the question. And as the rich and 
powerful have hitherto found, in their legislative appro- 

Eriations of waste and common lands, no very formida- 
le obstacles in the daims of the poor man to his share 
and property in the village green or common, we can 
discover no just obstacle in the way of legally appro- 



priating the waste lands of Irelsind, to relieve her 
famishing people. And as to the property of the Iridi 
Church, that too must yield to the claims of utility and 
justice. It had its origin in cunning, fraud, and foroe, it 
has changed its possessors with the opinion of the 
times, or the power of rulers, and it most weedily yield 
its ui^ust accumulations to the better fulfilment of ita 
mission, that of '' relieving the poor and binding up the 
broken hearted" 

In our proposals we have soggested, that for the next 
ten years the revenue raised from the sources rafervBd 
to should be solely devoted to the improTement of 
Ireland, and applied under the direction of thoaa who 
possess the confidence of the people, who, having mcana 
at their disposal, would doubtlessly sed^ to call forth 
new energies and improved habits among their present 
forlorn and destitute countrymen. Such an anmnge> 
ment, we believe, would not only be advantageona to 
Ireland, but to the people of this country also ; for the 

geople of Ireland, on perceiving a just and compre- 
ensive plan of reform being carried out under the 
direction of their friends and advisers, would, we believe, 
cordially co-operate with the government to render it 
effective ; so that our labour market would soon have 
fewer competitors, our present expensive establishment 
of soldiers and police for the ruling of Ireland might 
be soon dispensed with, and all classes peacefully bent 
on the improvement of their country would soon caoae 
capital, tndeSi, and manufiM^tures to take root there, 
which, with extended education and increased freedom, 
would speedily spread peace and happiness where con- 
tention, misery, and desolation dwell. 

Trusting, fellow countrymen, that this our eameat 
appeal may stimulate you to make renewed ezertaona 
on behalf of our Irish brethren, and that your menial 
and moral efforts may compel our rulen to render them 
justice, is the sincere wish of your fellow countryman, 

WiLUAii Lorm. 



FAREWELL TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS^ 

WHO SAltED PBOX KHOLAHD FOR AHVEICA, ATUL 4tB^ 1847, 

SASTia SVRDAT. 

BunsiUGs be with thee. Freedom's noble Son t 

Thou leav'st thy Fatherland of Liberty, 

Where thou hast dwelt as man should dwell with man, 

To seek the cruel Stepdame's blood-stained soil. 

Who gave thee for thy birthright stripes and chains, 

Nor granted thee, secure, to traad her shores 

Until was pud a paltir sum of gold. 

To stainp the patent of nobility 

Which God*s own hand had set upon thy brow 1 — 

— Farewell 1 Thou*rt armed with a rich panoply 

Of sympathy and love from English hearts. 

And prayers that rise to heaven in thy behalf. 

With this thou wilt not feel the darta of scorn. 

Arrows from lying lips, weapons of rage^ 

That will assail thee. Nobt^ thou wilt stand 

To fight the battle of thy iiyured race. 

Armed with the Christian's weapons^ faith and hope. 

Go forth, our Friend and Brother 1 Ciy aloud. 

And with a voice America musi hear. 

Tell her of all her huge iniquity. 

And bid her loose the bands of wickednesi,* 

Set her oppreas'd ones free, break every yoke. 

Ere, without mockery, she can keep her fiwta^ 

Or raise to heaven a pure and holy prayer. 

And comfort thou thy people, for the Iiord 

Will, in His own good time, be glorified ; — 

They that delighted in their evil ways,* 

That cast you out from men, that set Iheir feet 



(1) In. Iviii. 



(2) laa. hvi. 
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Upon your necks, and e*en blaspliemed the name 
Of the Moet Hiffh, to oorero'er their sin ; — 
Their fears ■halTcome npon them, and their shame 
Shall sink them in the dust, beneath the glance 
Of the offended natiens. — Still hope on, 
For Christ mnst yet subdne his enemies. 

This dsj the chorches ring the gladsome sound, 
** The Lord of Life is risen !" He died to save 
The world from its iniquity ;— he rose, . 
That, in sure prospect of immortal life,* 
We might be new in spirit Come the day. 
When a pure light shall beam upon thy race, 
X*en from the rising Saviour ; — ^when the Sun 
Of Bightooosneas shall melt their heavy chain. 
When, with hearts full of joy and thankfulness, ] 
Forgiring their oppreflson, they shall join 
The serered links of Nature's holy ties. 
And taste the bliss of heaven, while yet on earth ! 
Oh, may'st thou see that day ;— and may the gifts 
In mercy sent thee, of rich eloquence, 
A fervent, tmthful heart, warm, earnest seal 
That no repulse can cool, and patient trust 
In the subduing power of truth and love, 
Hasten its glorious coming !— Thus, farewell ! 

Bri9(oi. M. C. 



TS^tt Cj^nH's (Corner. 



THK JOY OF BNGBLE. 

BT MABT HOWIIT. 

What Bngele*s baptismal name was, I am sorry I 
cannot teU you. Her parents knew, no doubt, and so 
did her grandmother, but I never heard of anybody 
else who did. :&igele she was called, and 111 tell you 
why. Her father was a painter, and his name was Paul; 
he painted the most beautiful pictures that ever were seen; 
he painted angels, and the Virgin Mary, and Utile Jesus, 
and all kinds of beautiful saints, with white lilies in their 
hands. He was a sort of strong, good angel himself : 
he had a grave, but loving countenanee; his hair, 
which was of a deep brown, hun||[ down in rich waves on 
his shonldcn^ and he had a hanusome short beard, and 
moustache. It was quite a picture to see him in his 
daric pointing gown, and black velvet cap, standing 
beCmre hU cbmI, and working out some heavenly picture 
in which his wife and his child always made a part 1 
wish yon could have seen Bngele's mother ! but as you 
eaanot, I will tell you how she looked. She was young, 
aod had more of the peasant in her than the lady ; she 
waa noi licfa, yon must understand ; both husband and 
wife were peasant bom ; and though they had come to 
live in the city beeanae he was a nainter, they still 
both of them were as simple in their lives as when th^ 
were Uttle children in the village together. The chUd 
waa called Engele, because ahnost ever since she was 
born she had served as the model for her fether's angels. 
Whem ahe waa a baby, swaddled np in baby clothes, she 
had served for the new-bom Jesos on his mother's knee, 
the Tlxgin always being the sweet mother of Bngele ; as 
she pew older, she stood, and sate, and slept, for every 
kina of aniel, and so she gained the name of £ngd or 
Angel. They called her, however, Bngelein or little 
aagal, and this th^ shortened in their old-fiuhioned 
dSaleei into Bngele— and that was the reason of her 



^ now seven ; she was quite too old for the 

new-bom Jesus, or the infant Jesus. She would soon be 
a ipedel for St Catherine, and such like saints, now she 
was nsefbl for Toung John the Baptists. Nothing 
pleaaed Eogele better than to be her fether^s model; 

(1) Bom. vi. 4. 



she stood for hours and hours to him ; he always talked 
so cheerfully when be was painting, and her mother 
used mostly to sit at her work in the room, and often at 
her spinning. Often her mother sane; and sometimes, 
when Engele was very much tired, ner fiither would 
take his violin out of its case, to play to her and her 
mother while she rested. 

Bngele lived in a little German city ; I have forgotten 
its name, but you might find it on the map, because 
there is a university in it; if I remember the name, 1*11 
tell you. She had no companions except her parents 
and her old grandmother, and the student Berthold who 
lodged at her grandmother's. Berthold was a great 
friend of her father's, and used often to come to his 
studio, and that made her feel always at home with him. 

One day Engele heard her parents talking about her 
&ther s grand picture which he had been many yean 
painting, and in which she herself had been the model 
of the new-bom Jesus, and then, before the picture was 
finished, of the eldest of the little angels, as well as of 
the intermediate ones. She heard them talking about 
how this picture was gone somewhere, a long way off, 
for the king to see; and , perhaps it would get a gold 
medal ; and if the king bougnt it, then her &ther 
would be rich, and would be able to take them all to 
Italy for him to study beautiful pictures there. Bngele 
listened to all this, and because she saw that her parents 
were anxious about the picture, she prayed every night 
when she went to bed, that Qod would make the great 
people admire her father's picture ; but she prayed in 
such a low whisper, that nobody knew anything 
about it 

Another thing also she heard her father and mother 
talking of one day; and of it she thought a great deal. 
She was lying as a sleeping angel for her father, and he 
thought the really was asleep, so he and her mother 
talked freely. They said it was very inconvenient now 
Bngele was getting so big, because her father had no veiy 
young model to pidnt from. He wished so much that 
they had a baby for a model. The mother sighed, and 
the father sighed, and then they both were silent for 
some time, and nothing was heard but the clock ticking 
and the buzzing of the mother's wheel. 

" It is a pity Bngele grows so tall," again said the 
father; " she made such a beautifhl model for a baby; 
I always sold my pictures,** said he, " when I had a 
baby to paint.** 

" Bngele does certainljr grow very tall," said the 
mother ; and then all again was still. 

This conversation, trifling as it was, made Bogele 
very sad; she wished so much that she could turn her- 
self into a baby again. At night she praved that 
somehow or other a baby might come into the house 
for her htther to make lovely pictures with. 

The painter and his wife were very cheerful people ; 
there was a deal of love and joy in their house ; out for 
all that at the bottom of her heart Bngele was sad. 
She wished so much for a baby that her fether might 
paint it. She was surprised, i^r what she had heard 
ner fether say, that he should still want her as much 
as ever for a model ; but though now he never painted 
her as a baby, still she came into every one of his pic- 
tures ; she was glad of that, glad that she could be 
useful in any way ; but still ahe was sorry that she 
could not be that which he wanted most 

Bngele had, as we said, a grandmother. She lived 
just at the other end of the little city, so that Bngele 
had to go from one city gate to the other to visit her. 
The only times that Kagele went out a-visiting was to 
her grandmother. Her grandmother was lame, and 
often had the toothache, so she walked with a stick, 
and always had a handkerehief tied under her chin and 
on the top of her head to keep her jaws warm. She 
was a very nice old woman for all that ; and she had 
such beautifhl old-feahioned Dresden china in a cup- 
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board with a glass door, and brown squab mandarins 
that put out their tongues and nodded their heads, and 
always made Engele laugh ; and she had a cuckoo clock 
in her house. And the student Berthold, who lodged 
with her, and was a great friend of the painter, he used 
to play on the guitar and sing such funny songs! 
Engele was always glad to go to her grandmother's. 

Besides the student Berthold, who lodged at the old 
woman's, six of the oldest boys at the Gymnasium, 
which was just by, used to come in every day to have 
their dinners with her; so she had enough to do with 
cooking for them all, and with her rheumatism which 
made her so lame ; and that was the reason why she 
did not very often go across the city to her son's. 

One day, when Engele was there, she heard the old 
woman say to the student Berthold : " Yes, and when 
the baby comes my son will do famously : he wants an 
infant-model very much ; Engele, you see, gets too big 
for that I" 

The student was smoking with a long pipe, on the 
bole of which was painted a beautiful copy of one of 
Paul's mo8t beautiful pictures — Maiy and Jesus — the 
models of which had been his own wife and Engele. 
Engele's eyes were fixed on this as the grandmother 
spoke. The student said nothing, for he was in a 
pleasant dream over the fumes of his tobacco; but 
Engele lost not a word. Was there really, then, a baby 
coming for her father to paint? It was a strange 
thought ; she could not get it out of her head all day ; 
but she said nothing to any one. 

When she got home she could not help looking at 
all her fathePs pictures that had young children in 
them. Such an indescribable love sprang up in her 
heart for the baby that was coming, and that would be 
like these, that it seemed to hor oa if she were already 
possessed of a great treasure. 

Her father had a ver}' fine picture in hand ; but as 
yet it was only an outline cartoon. He often said that 
that picture would establish his name ; so said his 
wife, and so said the student Berthold. He only, 
however, worked at it now and then, on what he called 
his good days. One day ho drew it forth ; he seemed 
so happy, and the sun shone into the room, and fell 
upon Ms long hair, and made it« brown tint almost 
golden. Engele could not help looking at her father ; 
she thought he looked so like something in his own 
picture. He had two beautiful white lilies in his hand. 
" I shall get on gloriously with my picture,'* said he, 
'* when the baby comes !" and then he stuck the two 
white lilies into his wife's hair, and kissed her, and »ud 
he would make a study of her head for his grand 
picture. She had ouly a grey woollen gown on of her 
own spinning, a black velvet bodice, which was in 
part the peasants' costume, a curiously worked leathern 
pocket outside her dress, and a little bunch of keys 
hung to a silver chain : but for all that she looked tit 
to be a great painter's wife. 

Engele dreamt that night about her father's grand 
picture, and about a baby which lay on her mother 'k 
knee, and which he was painting ; it was suoh a lovely 
dream, that she was quite sorry when her father woke 
her. He woke her very early ; he told her to get up 
and dress herself, and go to spend the day with the old 
grandmother ; he helped her to dress ; he plaited her 
long thick hair, and tied it like a coronet round her 
hea^; he put on her little old-fashioned grey woollen 
frock, with its long waist and full skirts, pinned a little 
red shawl over her shoulders, and, opening the door 
which led into the street, told her to go straight to her 
grandmother's, and he would fetch her in the evening. 
Engele had no bonnet on, because she never wore 
one ; nobody but the rich did in that part of Germany, 
and her family were not rich, so neither she nor her 
mother wore bonnets. Engele walked all through the 
city, wondering why »he must go so early to bar grand- 



mother. It was so early in the momiiig, thai the 
watchman was only just coming out of the church, in 
the tower of which he had been keeping watch all 
night. He nodded kindly to Eogele as ahe paaeed, and 
so did the country women, who were seating ihemselvea 
in the street with their pitchers of sour milk, and their 
eggs and fruit, which they had brought, early ae it was, 
into the town for sale. 

Engele's grandmother did not seem at all surpriaed 
to see her ; and when Berthold, the student, cave in to 
his breakfast, and saw her there, he went up to the old 
woman, and asked, in a whisper, but loud enough for 
Engele to hear, if the baby were come. 

The student never went to the Univeraity all thai 
day ; he played on his guitar, and showed her beautiful 
pictures in his books, and on his pipes, for he had a 
great many. Berthold wua a rich stodeni: he wore 
silver spurs, and rode upon a fine black hone. Engele 
often saw him on horseback; and when he met her 
anywhere when he was riding, he always took off his 
cap, as if she were a great lady. She thought Berihold 
a perfect gentleman ; and, besides, he wad her fiither^s 
great friend, and admired his pictures so much. 

Berthold dined at an inn ; and the six gymnaaiom 
boys dined with Engele and her grandmother. 

In the afternoon Berthold's &U6 horse waa brought 
to the door for him to take a ride, and Engele*s &ther 
came in just at that moment ; he looked so handsome 
and so happy; he kissed the old woinan, and said, 
" Well, thank Heaven ! I shall get on gloriously with 
my picture now. I hare now such a baby for a model 
as never was seen ! " Tears were in the old grand- 
mother's eyes, and she said, " Thank God ! " 

Engele was ready to cry for joy also ; but she had no 
time : the student Berthold caught her In his arms, and 
kissed her, and said that she should ride before him on 
his fine black horse, and that he would set her down at 
her father's door as he went by. 

I wish anybody could have seen Engele's face, as she 
rode up the street sitting before the student ! 

Instead, however, of going direct to the painter's 
house, he went down some back strcetA, and stopped at 
the post-office. Here they gave him some letters— one 
only of which ho opened. 

" Here is good news for us, Engele," said he ; " brave 
good news, and thou shalt take it to thy father. The 
king has bought his picture — they have confrrred a 
gold medal upon him — and all the world will now 
acknowledge that he is a great painter !" 



BE PATIENT, POOR ONES OF OUR LAND 

BT URS. VALSKTIKfi BARTBOLOtfSW. 

No more despair I your mournful voice 

Has raised a mighty band. 
Whose spirits are abroad : --rejoice. 

Ye poor ones of our land I 
Creat hearts are beating in your cauie — 

Bo patient and be still ; 
Obey, not brave, your countir'a laws — 

Ood works out good from Ul ; 
It is His doom, the few should bo 
Martyrs, to make the mamt free. 

Bear yet awhile the piercing cold ; 

The psins with hunger fraught : 
Before the young year nath grown old 

Great wonders may be wrought. 
Then struggle on, though fomine filns 

Her victims at your fbet : 
The driest desert hath its spring, 

The brier its blos.<<oms sweet ; 
And clouds, though dark to human view^ 
Hide not for. long the sky's clear blue. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACrrS AND OPINIONS OONNJBCTBD WITH OENEBAL INTBRBSTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our awn earnest opinion on any matter 
of impartaneef but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every hottest 
jcntmalisl should do; and wUh equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all dosses— be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they vien or women. We work fob ail, and toe desire to work with aU, — Eds. 



OuimB to Frederick JOowlau, and ditkotiow to ike English 
nawte. — T\vi whole coimtry has heard, and with deepest indig- 
natioa, of the reception of Frederick Douglasn on board of 
th« Cambria kteam-packet. We have received a letter from an 
eye-witoesB of the fact. It says that Frederick Douglass seemed 
to feel ievercly the insolt — not so much as it regarded the fact 
it»elf, bat as its indicating what he had to expect when he 
reached America. Biiisiug his hands, he exclaimed with deep 
dejection, ** I am going to the laud of proscription, and have 
bceo tamrd back on the very threshold. Oh ! if these things 
are done in the yreen tree, what will be done in the dry /" 

But, we ask, what have we to do with the despicable preju- 
dieea of Americans ? We call upon t)ie whole nation to resent 
this disgrace to the English name ! We call on the whole 
nation to demand of Government to take up the matter, and 
insist on the Line of Packets Company making a public apology 
for this surrender of the honour of the British nation. This 
company is a British compauy, or chiefly so. It represents the 
Government, by the chartered conveyance of its mails. By the 
Parliamentary Returns of July, ISl-e, we see that it receives 
from this country 80,000/. a year for this ncrvicc, and next year 
it will receive 120,000/. From Ift-K), it has received upwards 
of 536,000/.— more than half a million of our money ! and yet, 
in the penon of Frederick Douglass, it has meanly betrayed the 
honour of the nation, and violated all our dear-bought pride of 
feehng on the subject of negro-eiuancipation, at the nod of a few 
siUv American pas&engcrs. The niivlter cannot rest. England 
will resent the abandonment of her lionour in the hands of her 
comnussioncd servants, and against the person of a worthy and 
high-minded man, made free upon iter own soil. 

Tk€ Health of Tvwm Bill We rejoice to sec Dr. 8oulhwood 

Smith named so prominently by the introdueer of tins bill, 
a» the man who originated the moveineut ftfieen >ears ago ; 
and who, at eiiormoui* sacrifices of health, practice, and exertion, 
has anweariedly devoted himself to its advancement. Dr. Smith 
will be unquestionably put offieially at the head of this great 
sanitary rpform, not only as eonferrnijr a due reward on one of 
the tniest and most unassuming philuothroputs, but as thereby 
giving to the country a guarantee for the steady, faithful, and 
tlu>roogh workintr of the measure throu«rUout the country. 

Next to Dt. Suuthwood Smith, nllowmg all praij^ to lords 
Ashley, Morpeth, Normanby, and Ebnngton, we must place in 
tlte scale of senice in this cause, Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Toynbi e. 
Mr. Toynbee has especially exi rted himself to enlighten and stir 
up the working cIhsacs to a $>en«e of what is due to themselvea 
and the country in tlu^ matter. Throujrh the exertions of himself 
and other pttblic-spirited men. a " Metropolitan Working Classes* 
As»ociAtion for the Improvement of the Public Health,'* ha.s 
been established, the committee of which meets once a month at 
29, Great Marlborougli-itrcet, and the sub-committee e\cry fort- 
night at the house of Mr. Toynbee, li, AHjO U-place, Uoiieut- 
stiret. 

This Association is sending out penny tracts, vcr>' neatly 
printed, and well ciJcuUted to bind into a neat volume, ou lhi)» 
great subject We ha\e now before us one ou *' drainage and 
S-viemge (tenth thousand^ ;" one ou "The Ventilation of 
K/<oros, lIoase8,and Workshop* « twentieth thousand) ," one ou 
" Battling and Pcr.Mnial Cleanlincsf (tenth ihouaand) ;'* bexides 
the **F»rrt Addre^'i of tlie Committee (tuelt^h thousaudj.'' Some 
of the topics of tbese invaluable tracts wa me^in to deal with 
spradily -, but at nres«Mtt ne shall only add that these Irart) an- 
intended to include. Lighting, Food, Drink, Household Com- 
forts, Cluthiug, Kxereii*, tlecrealion, Warmmg, Supply of 
Water, Cooking. Waahing, Nursing of Children, etc.; topic* 
which tlie committee, as practical, scientific, aud medical men. 
are pmliarly qualified to handle. We now give the petiliun of 
Uiis AiBOciation to Parliament, rccominentling that the Horkinz 
rlimrs in all our large towns take it as a model, and sena 
up one in support of it from eveiir place in the kingdom ; for wo 
may rest aiaored that the powerful internita and vested wrongs 



which this sweeping measure assails will mn very speedily 
together, and raise a Eealous opposition : — 

** The petition of the Metropolitan Working Classes* Association 

for Improving the Public Health 
" Humbly sboweth, 

" That your petitioners earn their daily bread by daily labour, 
or daihr service, and depend for their own support ana that of 
their nimilies on the continuance of their health : that disease 
and death press more heavily upon them than on the rest of 
their fellow-citizens, entailing heavy expenses and great em- 
barrassments, and too often bringing them to utter destitution, 
and an unwilling dependence on the poor-rates. 

" That your petitioners, with their small eaminn, are unable 
to command the means by which their health and lives may be 
preserved ; that they have no alternative but to live in unwhole- 
some streets and houses ; while snch of them as are employed 
within doors are exposed during long hours of work to the 
impure air of shops and workshops, in which ventilation it 
altogether neglectea. 

" That your petitionera see no hope of escape from these 
evils, but in the interference of the Legislature. They therefore 
humbly, but earnestly, entreat yon to take their case into im- 
mediate consideration, and to pass a law by which every booae 
shall have a constant and anlimited supply of pure soft water, 
a water-closet, and a drain ; and every street, court, and allcv, 
a well-coustnicted sewer ; and the owners of shops and worx- 
shops be compelled to adopt an efficient system of ventilation. 

" That as the Report of the Health of Towns Commission 
has proved to demonstration that these improvements in the 
structural arrangement of streets, houses, sliops, and workshops, 
are a gain to proprietors, and a great economy to rate-payers, 
as well as a means of saving many thousands of lives, preventing 
tens of thousands of attacks of sickness, and conducing to clean- 
liness, decency, and order; your petitioners trust that there is 
no longer any obstacle to their adoption. But should they lead 
to any increa"s»e of exj)ense, your petitionen are quite willing that 
that expense should fall upon themselves, in the shape of a small 
weekly addition to the rents M'bich thev now |>ay ; for they are 
fully persuaded that, besides an ample equivalent in money 
saved, they shall, for the first time, possess the means of clean- 
liness and decency, without which tlie mental and moral 
advancement they so much desire to secure for fhemsel>es 
cannot possibly be obtained. 

** Your i)etitioneni, therefr>re, humbly pray that von mtU be 
ilesM^d to grant them a sound aud eomprcbensive llealth-bill, 
y vihieh they may be shielded from the great ph\sical and 
moral evils to which they are now expostcd, aud which, without 
legisliitive inlerferenee, tliey cannot hoinr to escape ; and they 
further pra> that, in order to ensure the due and uniform 
observance of any legislative Act that may be passed, an officer 
of health, and an ins{>ector of nuistnces, armed with adequate 
powers for the execution of the duties of their respective offices, 
may be Rp]>oiuted in districts throughout the country, in accord- 
ance with the express recommendation of Her Majesty's Com- 
mi»%ioners. 

" And your petitioners will ever pray." 

Stmifarw Condition of Plymouth — A correspondent informs 

that the inve»tigation into the unitary condition of Ply- 
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month having taken place, has been one eaase of the formation 
of the Working Men's Mutual Improvement Society there, and 
tite projection of a Building Society ;— that it was disoovcred 
that 11,001) perums were living in single r(x»ms, and in soma 
cases six, and eight, and as many as sixteen, cooking, eating, 
and sleepinir, and doing all the offices of life in one room. It 
was also ascert-ained that great want of instruction existed 
among them ; some of them not being able to read and « rite. 

The •* Chrittiitn CotnmonteetUth^ favourably entertmned hy the 
Pope. — We learn by letters from llome that Mr. J. M. Murgan, 
the benevolent and indefatigable projector of tim Chrisltnn 
Commonwealth, or self-supporting village of 300 iamilics, has 



been honoured by an intcnriew wiUi his Holiness the Pope, at 
whidi.he was permitted to explain his plan for ameli^ting t(ie 
condition of tne working classes. His Holiness was pleased to 
express the great interest which he felt in the design, and his 
approbation of its charitable purpose. He accepted copies of 
Mr. Moigan*s work, the ** Christian Commonwealtn,*' in French 
and EngUsh, and a lithograpliic print illustrative of the proposed 
Tillage : having previously allowed a transparent painting of the 
same to be pished in bis apartment, and naving devoted to it 
considerable attention. The* most patient consideration has 
been given to the design by the different religious bodies of 
Rome, especially by the Scotch and Irish colleges : by the latter 
it was recognised as the most likely means, unuer Providence, of 
averting the evils which afflict the sister island. , Wo learn, 
moreover, that the Vo^ has referred Mr. Morgan*s projiosal to 
the examination of the Agricultnral Commission, of which the 
Cardinal Massimo is president; and that it is expected their 
report will be followed up by the establishment of a model 
viUage in the Campagna di Eoma. Such a movement on the 
part of the head of the Catholic Church demands the utmost 
gratitude from Chrititians of all denominations ; wliom we trust 
it will excite to emulation in a work so noble and excellent, and 
so highly calculated to relieve the present and prevent the 
future sufferings of the industrious poor. 

FoumdaiioH and Proffreu of Meekanici ItufUtiictf and Mmiual 
JmtruetioH Societies.— yfthxit daily intelligence of the progress 
of the popnlar movement in self-education. The' Wnton-eyper- 
Mare iieekamci huiUute held its first annual meeting on 
February 24th, and we learn from onC' of its vice-prrsidents, 
the Bev. Joseph Hopkins, that its libraiy already • possesses 
400 volumes, many of them presented by fneiids of the people ; 
that it has its selection of cheap and liberal periodicals ; its singing 
as well as other education classes ; meetings for public discus- 
sion ; and that dnrins the past year lectures on various important 
and sdentiftc topics nave been delivered. ,« • 

Sunderland Mechanieif and Appreniieei Schools and Ubrary^ 
established for the instruction or those that cannot. attend day 
schools, where they are instructed in reading^ writing, and 
arithmetic, four nights in the week, two hours each night. No 
particular creed is advocated, so that let them be of what per- 
suasion they will,> they are made welcome to learn' a business 
education, without interfering with the religious opinions they 
feel inclined to prefer. The above-named schooliF are taught l^* 
mechanics, and oegun by them, who teach without reward. The 
establishers of these schools have no dependence but what they 
realise by labour, so their means were sadly stinted at first com- 
mencement ;'but now, after little more than four months, their 
success has far surpassed their expectations, for by donations 
received from well-wishers to such undertakings^ they have been 
enabled to purchase a library for the use of the scholars. The 
library contains many of the most approved works of the day, 
and numbers jibout 700 volumes. Being so minute in the 
account of Snnderland Schools, is from the desire felt, that 
yonpg men in other towns, seeing the description, may be 
induced to follow the example, and begin schools of the same 
kind. If such schools were to become Reneral, then might the 
working men of Engluid be as notified for, their inteUectual 
knowledge as thev are for their unwearied industry. The highest 
praise is dne to the young men adopting this mode of instructing 
the rising generation, a^ it is to oe hoped they will live to see 
much that is good , result from their laudable perseverance in a 
pursuit that is likely to produce the luqipiest effect in the 
advancement of society. 

Newcastle and Oateskead Typogrtqtkktd Mtdual Lnprovemenl 
Society, — ^This society is an example that is particolarly deserving 
of the attention of other trades. * " It (as,'* says one of its 
members, " been in existence abont six months. Its small 
library has been formed partly by •purchase and partly l^ nils. 
We hope soon to be able to purchase works more particularly 
eonnected . with oar profession, with the view of pxofessionu 
improvement." iThe leading employers in the town have become 
honorary members. Hr. O. Pnn|^, master printer, Gateshead, 
gave the fini coarse of leetnres, on " The Formation of 
liangnages ;** and Mr. Olive Moore, the prerident, ovcis e ei of 
the rfewcastle Gnardian, is at present delivering a aeries of 
lectures on f.* The Bise and Progress of the Art of Printing.** 
We may add, that their Report is a beautiful specimen of 
their art. ' • \ 

^Mviual ImproremeMt Societies, — ^The rapid spread of these 
admirable inaiitiitioiilb throughout Yorkshire, aniing the last 



twelve months, is a noble featoro of the working dass progi »a 
of the age. There is scarcely now a town or yilhigeiB the 
West Riding but can boast of one or more Mutnal Improve- 
ment Sodeties. Thev are generally started by one or two active 
young men who graanally attract around them a few individuals 
of their dass, and, without bdng dismayed by dificolties or 
looking toothers for help, at once hire a room, start daan for 
instruction, give lectures, establish a reading room, and set about 
the formation of a library. Some combine all these olgccts^ 
others are more limited ; but being as yet only in their infaiicy, 
have not yet had time fully to develop themselves. We can 
easily perceive that these Matnal Improvement Societies are yi^ 
to prove the true Educational Institntes of the woiking men. 
Mechanics* Institntes have ftom the first failed in acting opon 
the working dass. They commenced with a patronisinr man- 
ner, which was not mnch relished. They never seised nold of 
the people, bat were almost exdusivdy supported by the middle 
dass. They were for the aristocracy of the working men, 
rather than tat the mass; and hence they have never been 
popular. But these Mutual Improvement Sodeties come 
amongst the people themsdves, grow up amongst them, and are 
founded by them, — almost exausively by self edncated men, 
than whom none relish more keenly the pleasores and tiie 
advantages of knowledge. In fact, they may he regarded as the 
Educational Metkodism of our day, and in course of ttoie 
cannot fail to exercise a most benefidal infloenee on the devdop- 
meut of the great working mind of our country. Sudi societirs, 
we need scarcely say, shall ever have our best vrisbes and com- 
mendations. ' 
Leeds. S. S. 

Progress of the Co-operative Cause.— 3^ the Herald of Co- 
operation, the organ 'of the Leeds Redemption Society, we leam 
with great gratification that that sodety is not only in active 
operation, bnt^ that numerous branches are sprinxing' up, as at 
^irstal, ei^ht 'miles from Leeds, at North Cove near [Howdcn ; 
and that similar branches are in contemplation at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, at Cambridge, Bamaley,' and Manchester. 
In London, the Bread League has commenced operations very 
spiritedly, and its doors are besieged xiith purchasers ; * and at 
Elgin, -proposals have been issued for the establishment ' of 
a Working Men*s Provision A88odat4on, the capital to be £1090, 
in shares of 20#. , By purohasing for cash in the bnt markets, 
the promoters expect to supply meid, wheat, bread, and groceries, 
at prices below the current ones. A baking establishment is 
included in the proposals. * ' 

The National AlUanee for promoting a thorough repreaenta- 
tion of the people signalized its public birth, by a meeting at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday the S 1st of March. It was on^) 
of the most crowded and spirited political demonstratioas which 
have been witnessed in London for a long time.. As the news- 
papers will inform our readers of its. proceedings, we mcfviy 
record the fiMt. William Howitt was in the chiur, and the 
meeting was addressed by Thomas Cooper, Heniy Vincent, 
Dr. Epps, Charles Gilpin, Ebenezer Clarke, etc . The sprakers 
appeared all unusually animated by the subject, and the andienee 
to respond enthusiastically. Let the whole country do the 
same. 
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MORNING, BY JAMES SANT. 

Ous illustration this week is from a beantifiil 
picture exhibited this year in the gallery of the British 
Institution, by James Sant, a young artist of great 
promise, and growing reputation. It is called by him, 
MoRNiNO, and has also its companion picture of Evshino. 
The sentiment of this picture is exquisite ; it is Morn- 
ing ; the morning of life, as well as of the day ; it is 
the time of freshness and of hope; the dew lies 
sparkling on the flower; the lark springs upwards, and 
carols forth a hymn as he soars ; a cool breeze comes 
over the hill-tops to meet the rising sun, and the 
pilgrim, in the fresh morning of life, journeys onward 
and upward towards the mountain-tops; he takes 
his staff for support in the weariness of the way, 
but he as yet has no idea of weariness; he needs 
no support ; he carries his staff lightly in his hand, and 
with raised head, and eye full of joyous expectation, he 
journeys onward, and ever upward. 

What a journey of hope, and love, and rejoicing, seems 
life to the young pilgrim of the morning ! the lark 
sings, the mountain-breeze lifts the hair from his radiant 
brow, and onward and ever upward he goes, singing like 
the lark for gladness! 

Very different to this is the companion picture. It is 
Evening, 

" The shades of night are falling fast,'* 

and the pilgrim of life, who, in the morning, was full of 
strength and joy, climbing ¥rilh untiring aspiration to 
the mountain-tops, is now descending, lower and lower, 
into the shadows of the valley beneath. With head 
depressed, feeble and uncertain footsteps, he totters 
onwiurd, leaning heavily on the staff, wbioh in the 
morning he carried so lightly. 

The journey is nearly ended ; the day'a work is nearly 
done ; a few steps onward, and he will have reached his 
resting place. It was mornimg, and now it is evening, 
and between the two, though to the backward glance 
only twelve hours seem to Interirene, a long space of 
time and weary distance, lies in reality — the long, 
perilous, and suffering journey of n life. 

The idea is a fine one, but Mr. iant, In his pletare of 
Evening, has not realized the greatness of his own oou- 
ception. His Morning stands alone, and a mors beau- 
tiful and suggestive illustration of the hour, we have 
never seen. 



A BROTHER TO A BROTHER. 

BT BDWABD TOUL. 

Plouoh with thy strong arm the difficult furrow ; 

Sow the grain, not in vain, crops it shall yield thee ; 
Plant in thy boyhood the ship-giving acorn, 

When thou growest old as an oak it shall shield thee ; 
Lie not supine on thy couch, like a sluggard; — 
All men are working, — wilt thou be a laggard 1 

Tear4 are from Heaven ; of much worth is sorrow. 

Work thy best, do thy best, in shine or shadow. 
Shun not calamity — ere the sun rises 

Fog4 wrap the mountain, and cover the meadow. 
Never on earth is man freed from vexation ; 
Victory cometh through much tribulation. 

Poor man, or rich man, or Christian, or Heathen, 
Black of skin, white of skin, each is thy brother. 

Boar about with thee the rule that is golden — 
As to thyself do thou so to another. 

Take thy first step not without a foreseeing ; 

An error, too often, will mar thy whole being. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOB THE PEOPLE. 

BT WUiLIAX B. CABPBHTKR, X.]>. F.B.8. 

y. — Dbpbitpbhcb of Lifb ok Light. 



Iv we expose some spring water in a glass jar to the 
sunshine, though it may have been clear and transparent 
at first,- it begins in no long time to assume a greenish 
tint ; after a while, a film of green matter coUecta on 
the sides of the vessel in which it is contained ; and on 
this film we observe, when the sun is shining, a multi- 
tude of minute bubbles of air. The green matter 
rapidly grows ; its new parts, as they come into exist- 
ence, being all day long covered with air-bells, which 
disappear as soon as the sun is set. The further stages 
of its gprowth can be better watched in slowly-running 
streams of water ; and we then find that it is the early 
state of those long green thread-like filaments, which 
attach themselves to the stones that form the bed of the 
gurgling brook, or to the wooden framework of the 
sluices of the water-course. These fibres, forming what 
is popularly called " crow silk,'* and termed eonfervm by 
botanists, become the food of various aquatic iusecta ; 
and these, in their turn, fall a prey to the fishes that 
frequent such streams ; which may themselves aerve as 
food to animals still higher in the scale. 

Now we have in this short history an exainple of the 
universal fact, that the first Life owes Us origin to Light 
Animals, as we shall see hereafter, are entirely dependent 
upon Plants for the substance of their bodies, lor the 
food by which their strength is sustained, and for the 
combustible, matter by which their warmth Is kept up. 
These are formed by Plants out of materials which they 
draw from the air, the water, or the soil ; but of these 
they can only make use under the influence of Light. 
Every g^'een leaf that is unfolded to the sunshine is a 
Chemical Laboratory, in which numerous processes of a 
very complicated nature are taking place, so long at 
least as it is exposed to this wonderful agency. Let us 
place some fresh leaves of grass, cabbage, or any rapidly- 
growing plant, in a glass flask, fill it completely with 
water, uien — having closed the mouth of the flask with the 
finger— turn it upside-down with the mouth in a cup of 
water, and expose the upper part of the flask to the 
sunshine ; we shall soon see the surface of the leaves 
become studded with minute air-bells ; and after a time, 
larger bubbles of gas will collect in the dome of the 
fla^. Koic these bubbles are not common air, but 
oonsist of almost pure oxygen, — the gas which was 
spoken of in the last paper as so essential to oombus* 
tion, uniting with hydrogen to fofin water, and with 
carbon to form carbonic acid. 

In both these cases, — the production of the simple 
green threads of confervas, and the action of the leaves 
of the higher plants, by which the materials for the 
growth of its stem and roots are prepared,— the changes 
which take place under the influence of Light are 
essentially the same. We have seen that Animals are 
ountinually giving off carbonie acid to the atttiosphere 
in the aot of breathing ; and that of every particle of ooal, 
oil, tallow, spirit, etc., which is burned, a large portion is 
dispersed in this state. Owing to the immense extent 
of the atmosphere, the vast quantity of carbonic acid 
thus being continually mingled with it is spread 
so widely, that, where free ventilation exists, i£ does 
not form more than from four to six ten-thousandths 
of the whole. But from this state of dispersion, the 
carbon is being continually brought back again bv the 
agency of Vegetation; for Plants have the wonderful 
power of decomposing carbonic acid, that is, of sepa- 
rating It again into its two elements, carbon and oxygen. 
The former they retain, ahd unite with water (by 
chemical processes peculiar to them), to form the solid 
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nutoriAls of their beaniifiil &brioii; the Utter they «ei 
free. Now carbonio acid is readily absorbed or sacked 
in by water ; so that whea we plaoed oar leaves in the 
flask of water, we did in reality give them a supply of 
carbon also ; and the dear spring water, which was the 
sabiect of oar first experiment, mast have contained, 
with carbonic aeid, the germs of the hamble plants 
whioh soon b^n to be dereloped in it. In both 
these oases, it is nnder the influence of Li^t, and of 
Lighl aione, tliat the elements of carbonio aeid can be 
separated by the plant ; and that the new compound of 
carbon and water can be formed, which is .the foanda- 
tion, as it were, of all the more oompUcated sabstanoes 
that are preparod by the Plants for its own nutrition or 
for the support of Animal life. 

How true, then, must be that history of Creation, 
which represents the Divine command " Let light be," 
— with iU immediate realisation, *' and light wss,"^> 
as preceding the first prodaotion of animated beings. 
" Without light," said the eminent French chemUti 
Lavoisier, *' ifatare were without llfo and without soul ; 
a beneficent Qod. in shedding light over creation, 
strewed the surface of the earth with organization, 
with sensation, and with thought." Withdraw its 
lovely and benignant influence ; and the earth would be 
again ** void,** if not now, as once, *' without form ; ** 
and would float through space a lifeless corpse. Let 
the fixation of carbon from the carbonio acid of the 
atmosphere, by the action of light upon plants, be once 
cheeked, and all Vegetable life speedily comes to an 
end ; nothinff then remains for the support of those 
Animals which derive their food immediately from the 
Vegetable kingdom ; and their dlMppearanoe involves 
the speedy extinction of all those Carnivorous raoes 
which have been accustomed to make them their prey. 
The whole of our glebe would then be reduoed to the con- 
dition of those ocean-depths, which have been recently 
explored by the persevering and laborious researehee of 
Prof. B. Forbes. By means of the drtd^e, a sort of sooop or 
scraper with a net attached to it (resembling that by 
which Oysten are fished-up), the bottom of the sea may 
be surveyed at any moderate depth, almost as if we could 
look down upon it with a telescope ; and its living 
inhabitants brought up for examination. Now it has 
been found that, as we descend below the surface of the 
water, Plants become fewer and fewer in number ; until, 
at the depth of a hundred fathoms, or six hundrsd feet, 
they disappear altogether. Below this a few Animals 
are found, some of them ranging to the depth of three 
hundred fethoms j but beneath this level, the waters are 
altog^her destitute of living inhabitants, their solitude 
being only broken by the occasional visit of a few 
deep^ea Fishes, straggling beyond their natural haunts, 
or by the plunging of a Whale which is diving to escape 
from its punuers. It is impossible to avoid the idea, 
that this absence of all Life is due to the absence of 
Light. It is a feet well known to philoeophen, that the 
rays of the sun, even when shining perpendicularly 
downwards, lose a great deal of their force as they pass 
through water; so that even at no greater depth than 
one hundred fethoms, there is never anything more 
than a mere twilight glimmering; whilst at double 
that depth, not even the feeblest ray that human 
vision could discern would penetrate the unbroken 
gloom. When we call to mind that a vast portion of 
our globe is covered by water many times deeper than 
the known limit of Light and Life, we cannot but be 
awe-etruek with the thought, that bv for the greater 
part of the present bed of the ocean has been for sges 
nidden in perpetual darkneos, its loneliness undisturbed 
by the presence of any living thing, and only capable 
of being pietursd by the ^ye of the imagination as a 
blaek and deeolate expanse, not only uninhabited, but 
uninhabitable. 

There is a beautiful adaptation between the eonstita- 



tions of different Plants, and the varying degrees of Light 
which the sun imparts in different situations; and this 
adaptation may be seen, not merely by comparing the 
vegetation of tropical and arctic regions, but by 
observing the situations in which the several plants of 
our own country respectively flourish best Thus, 
generally speaking, we find the sueculent thick-leaved 
Plants growing in exposed situations, where there is 
nothing to interfere with the Ml influenoe of the solar 
rays ; whilst, on the other hand, plants with thinner 
and more delicate leaves usually find a more congenial 
home in sheltered situations; and there are some which 
can only develop themselves in full luxuriance in the 
deep shades of a plantation or a forest. By a still greater 
degree of this kind of adaptation, some species of Plants 
are enabled to live and to acquire a healthy green 
colour in what would be to our eyes total darkuess ; 
thus Humboldt met with Flowering-plants of various 
species in the depths of the mines at Freyberg; and he 
found a species of Sea-weed, possessing a bright green 
hue, at the depth of one hundred and ninety feet in the 
sea, near the Canary islands, at which depth it is com- 
puted that it could have received no more than 1-1 ff 00 th 
part of the solar rays that fell upon the surfece of the 
ocean. So, too, we may observe that many Femsy 
Mosses, and Lichens seem as if th^ avoided the light, 
choosing the nortkem rather tha^ the aoulhem sides of 
hedges, buildings, etc, for their residence ; so that the 
former often present a luxuriant growth of Cryptogamie 
vegetation, whilst the latter are comparatively bare. It 
must not be supposed, however, that such plants avoid 
the light altogether ; they only shun what is to them 
an excessive degree of It 

Now when any Plant receives a smaller amount of 
Light than that which is natural to it» an unhealthy 
change soon takes place in its system. Its leaves no 
longer present a fresh green hue, but look pale and 
sickly; the stalk may increase in length, but it 
diminishes in firmness ; its peculiar products, whether 
remarkable for their smell, their taste, or their colour, 
are no longer formed in their usual amount ; and little 
or no firm woody tissue is produced, but tiie texture 
becomes dropsical, all its cavities being distended with 
water. Day by day, the weight of the 9olid maUer of 
the plant diminishes rather than increases, even though 
it may have appeared to grow ; because less carbon is 
fixed from the air than Is g^ven back to it by decay in 
the form of carbonic acid ; and because the incresse in 
the bulk of the plant is doe only to the quantity of 
water which it luu imbibed. Some plants are speedily 
killed by this process; whilst others live until they are 
quite bianeked, and in this state become useful articles 
of food, although too rank to be eaten in their natural 
state. Such is the case, for example, with Celery and 
Sea Kale, which are grown by gardeners under cover, or 
with earth heaped up around their shoots. 

It frequently happens in America, as in our own 
country, that clouds and rain obscure the light of the 
sun for many days together ; and that daring this time 
the buds of entire forests expand themselvee into 
leaves. These leaves present a nale hue until the sun 
appears ; and then are converted, under the influence 
of a clear sky and a bright sunshine for a few hours 
only, to a beautiful green. One writer mentions a 
forest on which the sun had not shone for twenty days. 
The leaves were expanded during this period to their 
foil siie, but wer« ahnoet white, " One forenoon the 
sun began to shine in full brightness ; the colour of the 
forest absolutely changed so feat that we could perceive 
its progress. By the middle of the afternoon the 
whole of this extensive forest, many miles in length, 
presented its usual summer dress.** 

Such are a few of the facts, which show the direct 
dependence of Vegetable Life on the Light of day. 

Although itkt iMnefidal influenoe of Light upon the 
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healthy growth of AjumalB in not so obyious as it is 
upon the Taiioos processes of Vegetable Life, yet it is 
not less real. The most striking proof of its agen<nr is 
drawn firom observation of the processes of early iievdop- 
mefU, as thev occur under the two opposite conditions 
of light and darkness. Thus^ if a quantity of Silk- 
worms' eggs be preserred in a dark room, and an equal 
number be exposed to common daylight, a much larger 
proportion of worms will be hatdied from the latter 
than from the former. If we put any soft vegetable 
matter into a glass jar of water, and keep it moderately 
warm, at the same time exposing it freely to the light, 
it will be found in a few days crowded with vast 
numbers of Animalcules (or beings so minute as only 
to be seen through a powerful microscope) in constant 
and rapid motion. But if we cover ^e jar se as to 
exclude the light, treating it in every other respect in 
the same manner as before, the Animalcules do not 
make their appearance for a much longer time, and 
then in much less abundance. Most of our ponds, 
ditches, and pools, contain numerous minute insect- 
looking animals, just visible to the eye, and romarkable 
for their sudden and quick-darting movements, on 
account of* which they aro popularly known as Water- 
fleas. These creatures come forth from their eggs in 
a very differont shape from that which they have when 
full-grown ; and they pass from one to the other by a 
series of meiamarphoaes, or changes of form and 
stnicturo, resembling thoee by which the grub is con- 
verted into a beetle or butteidiy. Even when full-grown, 
they continue to cast off their outer homy casing every 
two or three di^s, anew one being formed within, just 
as a Crab or Lobster casts its shell once a year; and this 
change seems necessary for the continuance of their 
health, for if it does not take place their bodies become 
clothed with minute plants, which attach themselves to 
the suriisce, impeding their motions through the water, 
and preventing them from breathing with freedom. 
Kow it has been found that, if these little animals be 
kept in the dark, they do not pass through the changes ^ 
by which they attain their perfect form nearly so 
rapidly as when they are freely influenced by light ; nor, 
when their gprowth is complete, are they able to renew 
their shells so firequently, and thus to free themselves, 
by casting off the old ones, from their troublesome 
incumbrances. 

The most remarkable proof that has ever been 
obtained, of the influence of Light upon the growth of 
Animals, was given a few years since by some experi- 
ments which were conducted at Paris by Dr. W. F. 
Edwards. For the sake of such of our readera as may 
not be otherwise aware of the fact, we must premise 
that the Frog, an air-breathing Reptile haviog four legs 
but no tail, comes forth from the egg in the condition 
of a Fish, breathing water by gills which hang like 
fringes by the sides of the head, and having a long fin- 
like tall, without the least tiace of legB, In this state, 
it is known as the Tadpole. After a time, however, one 
pair of legs bogtns to sprout, and then the other ; the 
tail ceases to grow ; the lungs come into pli^ ; the gills 
fall into disuse ; and by a gradual series of changes, the 
Tadpole is conyerted into the Frog. Now it occurred 
to Dr. Edwards to ascertain if Light had any influence 
upon this metamorphous ; and to make tais out, he 
enclosed a number of Tadpoles in boxes, and sank Uiem 
deep in the water of the river Seine. These boxes 
were perforated by * g^^eat number of holes, not laige 
enough to allow Uie Tadpoles to escape, but capable of 
allowing a free passage to a current of water, which 
would constantly renew that which the boxes contained, 
so as to supply the Tadpoles with the small particles of 
matter on which they feed, and also to renew that which 
was exhausted of its air by their breathing. The result 
of this experiment was, U^t, instead of being duinged 
from TaapoUa into Frogs at the proper time, t^tey con- 
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tinned to grow as large Tadpoles ; but this nnnatnral 
condition could not be long kept up ; and if kepi in the 
boxes, instead of changing into Frogs, <A«f <iM. 

These fiusts leave no room for doubt as to the influ- 
ence of Light upon the processes of Animal growth ; 
and they serve, therefore, to confirm that idea of ita 
healthful agency upon the Human frwne, to whidi we 
should be led by a variety of cireumstancesy — each ol 
them being capable, it must be admitted, of aome other 
explanation. Thus it has been observed, thni an 
unusual tendency to bodily deformity exiata among 
children reared in cdlars or mines, or in daik and 
narrow streets ; the body rarely acquires ita full develop- 
ment under such circumstances ; and the mind cannot 
be expected to attain its due vigour. On" the other 
hand, all travellers have noticed that a remaikaUe 
freedom from deformity exists among thoee naitioiia 
which wear but veiy little clothing; and where 
other circumstances are favourablei, it is amoqg aoeh 
that the person most generally acquires ita greatest 
perfection, — as it is seen, for instance^ among the 
Marquesan islanders. It is well known that in many 
of the deep vallevs of the Alps, into whidi b«t very 
little sunlight finds its way, there are a laxge nnmbor 
of strangely-deformed beings, termed Cretins ; most of 
whom are more or lees idiotic, some indeed being the 
most degraded specimens of the human race that it is 
possible to conccdve. Doubtless in this case, aa in the 
preceding, other causes are in action beatdea the want 
of light; but there seems quite reason enough to believe 
that it is one of the chief, and probably (ti& the case of 
the Cretins) the most important of all. Asain it has 
been noticed that Epidemic diseases rage vntti greater 
violence on the dark side of a street, than on the one 
whose aspect is sunny. 

The most satisfiKstory proof of the inflnenoe of Light 
upon Human healtJi, is, perhaps, thai which ia derived 
from the experience of large buildings, in whidi the 
condition of the dwellen in the diflbrent pvta ia on the 
avenge very much the same, except in this one pnrti* 
cular. Thus it has been stated by Sir Andrew W^Ue 
(who was for a long time at the head of the medical 
staff in the Rnssianarmy^, that the cases of disesae oa 
the dark side of an extensive barrack at St. Petenbuig^ 
have been uniformly, for many years, in the prt^nttioii 
of ^ret to every one of those on the aide exposed to 
strong light And in one of the London Hospitals, with, 
a long range of frontage looking nearly due north and 
south, it has been observed that the patienta more 
rapidly recover on the aunny than on the shady aide of 
the building. 

A deficiency of Light haa probably no slight influ- 
ence, when combined with imperfect ventilMion and 
other canses, in producing a disease which, in itavariona 
forms, is probably the most pemidoua and widely-spread 
of human maladies. We rder to Scrofola. This com- 
plaint is well known to be more prevalent in erowded 
cities than in the open country, — ^in daik and nanow 
streets, than in those which are broad and well-ventUatod. 
The condition of the bodv, in the early stagea of thia 
complaint^ has such a striking resemblance to that of 
the plant which is rendered meagre and sickly for want 
of lights that we can scarcely doubt the action of the 
same cause in both instances. 

Considerations like these ought to be of great weight 
with eveiy one, who is capable of undemtanding the 
simple facts which have oeen stated. Daylig^^ like 
wannth, is not a lyxury, but a neoeMoiy of Life; for 
the want of it, though it does not produce ooneeoQeDoca 
as immediately destructive to life, has much ahan in 
occasioning those derangements of health, wUeh not 
only tend to shorten life, but render itmisemble whilai 
it lasts ; and which are not oonfined to the individaal, 
but are transmitted from parent to ofispring thrtDgh 
successive generations. 
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Anj tex vpon Dijlif^t, therefore, Ib • direei tax 
upon Psblie Health and apon Nation^ Proaperity ; and 
it eonteqiieatlx impolitic aa r^ganU reyenae, vhilat it 
teadi in conntlen modea to retard that great work of 
•oeial regeneration^ the proepeet of which is beginning 
to riadden the hearts ox many who hare long " eat in 
danoiem and in the ihadow of death." I^t us not 
eeiae, then, to claim on reHgiona groonda, aa well aa on 
ecoBomieaU the removal of all prohibitions to the free 
euojmeni of the Creator'a iint blesaing to the UniTerse. 
What Qod hath freely given, let not Man stop ont 



THB THBEE FITirERALS. 
BT una PABDon. 

I wia onee Tiaiting in town, when in weak health and 
depresMd apirita, and waa slowly pacing to and fro on 
the broad nwement which extends in front of the prood 
line of loraly dwellings that orerlook Hyde Park on its 
aorthem boundary, endeavooring to inhale new vigour 
from the keen air, and in the pale sonshine of a winter's 
aoon, wheo my attention waa attracted to a modest 
limersl, which, advancing np Park-lane, waa, with lem 
lolemnity tlian is generally obeerved by snch processions, 
spproachiiis the burial-ground at the termination of 
8l George'e-terrace. The death-bell waa already tolling; 
the grave was awaiting its tenant ; and I paused for an 
instsni until the litUe train of death passed by. 

Then waa a whole history of suffering, penurr, and 
bereavemeiity beneath my eye. The single ill-clad 
undertaker who led the way, the coffin of unpolished 
wood, the ftded pall which fluttered gloomily in the 
chill wind, the bowed and pale-browed man, whose 
Bouming-cloalL lailed to conceal the labouring garb 
beneath it, aa he led by either hand a little girl, to 
whoee A*p^i*— bonneta of rusty straw the charitable 
oue of some kindly-hearted neighbour, perhapa as poor 
ss thonaelTeB, had added a bow and a pair of strings of 
black — the one, a child of about eight years of age, 
weeping Utleriy ; and the other, still an in&nt of some 
three or four, gisiDg about her in mute but silent 
wonder, now UKUcing earnestly towards the coffin, and 
then lifting her large blue eyes to the £soe of her &ther, 
as if to aak the meaning of so unwonted aoeremony. 
But the man made no reply to those earnest eyes, neither 
did he weep ; it was easy to see that he was heart-broken ; 
tuj to UMerstand that he had been poor beforo, very 
poor, but that he had stmggled bravely on while he had 
one to help, and to cheer, and to support him ; but that 
now the eomer-stone of his energy and of his hope had 
been removod, and that the whole foundation of his 
moral energy had given way. That there, in that rude 
coffin, beneath that squalid pall, lay the wife of his 
bosom, the mother of his cfaildron ; and that for him, 
and the two helplcm ones whom he led along, there was 
no Imwer m hope of better days in this world. 

I ^i the tears gush over mv heart as the pauper 
foneral irnasni me by ; and it had scarcely done so when 
it waa ov«rtnk«n bv a second death-train, consisting of 
a heane without plumes, and a single mourning coach, 
BO wrelehodly appointed, that the struggle between 
narrow mwint. and a desin to escape the stigma of a 
"walking funeral," waa clearly apparent. Strange I 
that human vanity should uprear iti paltiy crest even 
upon tho denib-path — ^but so it is; andlremariced that 
as this aeoood funeral naseed the one in which I had felt 
10 sodden an interest, the drivers of the two sable vehicles 
esat a glaneo thai waa almoet scornful upon the little 
band of moomen, and the coffin which tney followed. 
It is probablo that I alone marked that contemptuous 
glanee, for tho aoul-stricken man, who was about to give 
np to the gmTO all that had been to him the staff and 



the sonahine of his poor struggling existence, had no 
perception bevond that of his own ifisery, no pride with 
which to combat his despair. 

The sad drsma of life-m-death upon which I was then 
looking had not, however, yet reached its close, for the 
body which was drsgged to the grave by a pair of black 
horses had scarcely left behind it that which was borne 
to its resting-place upon the shoulders of two of ita 
fellow-men, when suddenly then appeared, round the 
comer turning from the £dgeware-roaa, a mute, bearing 
a plateau of white plumes^ and followed by a heane 
dmwn by four horses, all similarly decomted, and a 
couple of mouming-coachea, with the uaual attendance 
of undertaker's hinlingB. Vile mockery of Almighty 
God t to whom we cannot even be content to resign our 
dust, without flaunting — as if in defiance of His holy 
precepts, who bade us be meek and humble if we would 
gain heaven— our poor and sordid vanity at the gmve- 
side ; rendered in tnis instance the mom nvolting, from 
the ikct that all the decontions of the funenl wen grim 
with dirt, and tarnished by long use. Nevertheless, 
they produced their intended efiect Eveiy foot- 
paaBcnger paused by the grated entrance of the burial- 

C» to await the halt of the |)rocession. Children, who 
pursued their walk or their sports, heedless of the 
bereaved husband, or the solitary ooach, suddenly paused 
in astonishment and admiration; sauntering nursery- 
maids quidcened their pace to psjrticipate in the speo- 
tade ; redcleas butcher-boya pulled up their carts, and 
almost ceased to whistle aa the imposing mockery moved 
towards them; and when the varnished coffin waa 
followed to the gmve-yard bv the attendant mourners, 
the outlav which had been lavished upon the funeral 
was npaid to the survivors, by the earnest and curiooa 
Stan of the idle mob that had hastily eollected. 

I aaked the names of the dead. I might have spared 
the question. The smile with which the fint nply waa 
given — ^for I began with the widowed panper—was one 
of pity, which implied some doubt of my perfect sanity : 
on the subject of the unplumed heane, I was told to 
" look straight on'erd, and I should see that it war 
nobody;" and so far my inquiries wen unavailing: 
but, as I glanced towards the bustling officials, who 
wen npi<Uy dismantling the mon pntending eorUge, 
and flinging plumes, staves, and pall-trappings into the 
luftubrious vehicle so lately tenanted by tne earir dead, 
I believed that I should be mon sucoeesfnl. Not so, 
however; the undertaker and his myrmidons — and with 
these I had no desin to be forced into contact—wen 
alone acquainted with the name of the deceased. The 
crowd, satiafied with the amusement of a moment, cared 
little to whom they wen indebted for lis eiyoyment. 

" Some young penon," said a portly nmn, with a red 
nose, and a capacious figure. 

'* So I infer from iHiat an meant for white plumes." 

" You may well say so. ma'am,** nmarked a decent- 
looking woman, who stood beside me with a child — and 
that evidently her oum child— in her arms. " Lord 
help us t hen's a waste of money that would gladden 
many a hungry heart Miai Some one, they tell me, 
a rich shopkeeper's daughter — poor thing I She's to 
have a grand tomb, they say, and of course her name '11 
be on it; but till that's done, nobody but her own 
people knows who she is." 

A grand tomb I A name graven upon stone ! And 
the pauper-mother will have neither tomb nor name- 
But, sleep peacefully in thy long rest, O stricken 
sister !— The marble that resto upon the breast of the 
proud, is so much mon that parts them from their Qod ; 
while Uiou hast upon thine unlettered grave the rain- 
drops from above for tean ; the wind which rocks the 
heads of the rank weeds that wave over thy breast 
breathea thine ever-recurring requiem; and the deep 
blue vault of heaven is the srsaaAi. xoxoxm raised 
above thee by thy Maker. 
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SUSAN LEE'S BIBTHDAT ADYSKTURB, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 

▲ TAIM, BT XDWABD TOUIi. 
PiL&X IL 

To institate a striet search— to look high and low, 
&r and near— was, of course, Susan's first proeaeding. 
Bui it was to no purpose : the gold was missing. " It eould 
not," as her grandfather remarked, "hare gone yTitself. 
There was a thief in Croydon." He spoke, grayely— 
Susan thought sererely. Nerer before had he.been robbed. 

" Grandfather," said the child, " hare you left the 
house since I went out with the tinker T 

^o — he iaid — ^no ; nor had he quitted the room^even. 
He deposited the money on the mantel-shelf when the 
tinker gave it to him, and — ^he must take great shame 
to himself for his carelessness — he had forgotten to 
remove it to a place of greater security. Twelve 
sovereiffUB — he had piled them one upon the other — 
a small Tnyan column of gold—undoubtedly a great 
temptation to an evil-disposed person. But he had 
never quitted the room — ^nover once quitted, it Cross- 
legged on his shopboard he had sat, plying his needle 
(for he was a jobbing tailor by trftde), and who could have 
Altered and removed them, unseen, unheard by hlml 
It was very strange — very strange, indeed. 

The child was never so uneasy. The day was getting 
advanced, and it was necessary that she should think of 
returning home. She intimated this to the old man : 
he acquiesced by a nod of the head, but spoke not a 
word*-did not raise his eyes from his work. Heaven 1 
did he think that she— She could not bear the 
thought. She withdrew into the little garden, and 
seating herself upon an old stone bench, wept in agony. 

The birds sang blithely, early in the season as it was. 
Susan sat and wept on the old bench. She could not 
endure to lie a moment longer under such an imputa- 
tion. But perhaps, after au, her grandfather did not 
suspect her. She would clear her mind of doubt. So, 
starting eagerly from her seat and wiping her eyes, she 
returned to the room. 

*' Qrandfather," she said, "do you think that I have 
taken those sovereigns 1 Oh, don't say you do— pray 
don't Say you know me better than that." She held 
olasped hands towards him, and in breathless suspense 
awaited his reply. 

" Ko, Susy,^' he sud, presently ; *' I don*t think you 
have taken them, for you could never rob your old 
grandfather— you never c'Ould. I intended to. have 
given you six of those sovereigns, to pay ibr schooling 
for you. I liilly intended to have done that. No, Susy ; 
you didn't take them — at least, / hope you didnH." 
(< For all the sun streamed into the room, and shed 
garish light into nooks and receases that were obscure 
'at other times, she saw nothing the room contained, it 
grew BO suddenly dark. She was seized with vertigo, 
and fell unconscious to the floor. 

Reader, you are honest— of course you are. Wert 
you ever charged with theft— openly, or byinuendot 
Did the disgrace ever bum into your soul — the dis- 
grace of being suspected 1 Oh, pity poor Susan Lee, 
who, hearing her grand&tber speak those terrible 
words, " I hope you didn't," fell to the ground in her 
innocence, overtaken by syncope. To jump from his 
shopboard — to seizo her in his arms, ana cany her into 
the garden, that the fresh air might visit her brow 
healingly — were the first proceedings of Simon Buck- 
wheat. Old man, thou art terrified. Be thy terror thy 
punishment, for Uiou hast grievously wronged a future 
anceL 

^ How tenderly he hugged her in his arms, when her 
life returned again ! — ^with wavering consciousness, for 
as yet she only faintly understood her position. 



" Grandfitther," she add, kissing the old man's 
cheek,"" I have had a terrible dream — I thougiit I had 
robbed you ; I haven% have IT 

" No, sweet Susan ; no, sweet, darling Susan ; no, my 
pet, m^ lady-bird. Bobbed me ! Oh, no« no. DobH 
tremble so, my lamb." 

She did tromble, and wept In renewed agony, as she 
recollected all. 

" Grandfisther, if you think [that I took those twelve 
pounds, how mistaken you are !" 

" Tou did not take them, my darling.** 

" But, grandfather, who did take them then T* 

It was a question to whioh no reply could be given. 
Without the act of human appropriation, they seemed 
to have disappeared. Simon had never once, even for 
an instant, quitted the room. 

Strange, most strange 1 

Could it be thx tihkxr 1 

The afiair of the purse came strongly back on Busan's 
recollection. 

'« If he did take them," cried Simon, " I will never 
" But he left the Fentenco unfinished. 

" Tou will never what, grandfiither T asked Susan. 

*• God foigive me !" said her relation j " I was about 
to say that I would never trust human being again :— 
but I would, Susy, I would. Yes, though I knew the 
tinker to be dishonest, I would place the same con- 
fidence in my neighbours that I have hitherto placed. 
Oh, who am I, and what am I, that in my desperate 
ignorance I should dare for one moment to insist on 
the universal depravity of mv fellow-mortals 1 God 
forgive me — 1 have libelled all mankind." — As many a 
black-gowned preacher does, with less excuse than thou, 
old man, couldst claim. 

" Let us have another search, grandfkther," said 
Susan. " Ton may be mistaken about the mantel-shelf.** 

No, he was suro of the mantel-idielf ; but he aided in 
the renewed search, nevertheless. Nothing came of it. 
The money was not to be found. It was impossible to 
suspect any one but the tinker. On the other hand — 
and Simon knew it well from ten years* tried experience 
of his honesty — it was impossible to suspect the tinker. 

Simon Buckwheat, thou didst not quit the room for 
one instant during thy grandchild's absence, when she 
saw the tinker a mile upon his road. Thou didst not. 
But didst thou sleep 1 Didst thou enter upon that 
mystery, albeit thou art now unconscious of it t Did 
the invisible world disclose its secrets to thee, and ahow 
thee a bright-winged angel ¥rith a serene and golden 
brow, whose features while on earth had been those ot 
thy bedridden friend, deceased that morfiing \ 

Even BO. Discourse unto us, grand&ther of little 
Susan, how it affected thee. What! the heavens 
opened, and thou a witness ! Bevcal, rtvcal, that we 
too may adoro. 

He was clothed with eternal youth! Tea; that 
garment awaits us all. Beyond the terrene no angel 
grows old. Only on earth angels aro bom and die ; age 
sometimes lies between. 

Not always. Witness that mother fbllowin^ the 
coffin of her in&nt child. 

And thou sawest him — sawest him in the Supernal — a 
white-robed spirit, with Intelligence glancing through 
the Immensities. Compared with him in nls trans- 
formation, Shakspere and Newton were oalb of the 
ploughed field. 

But thy money was stolen whilst thou slept 

See — thy Susan has returned home — who now is at 
thy elbow 1 A gawky lad of eighteen— a poor, half- 
witted fellow, the sport and mock of the inconsiderate 
of Croydon. 

*• What, Arohy, Is It youT cried Simon to tlw poor 
fellow, who had entered «ds room whila he waa busied 
with his work upon the shopboard. 

" Iss, it's me, Simon, poor Arohy Pt^.* 
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" And whftt htje yon been doing, ArchjV 
" Been a-looking for primroses," was the replj; 
** ^looking for them under hedges. They knows me, 
the pffittTOMi do.** 
" And did yon find any, Archy T 
" In, Simon, and daisies ; bnt the bnttercnps and 
eowalipa are aalMp, God hasn't called them yet.* 
" He will Bo6n, Arch/.** 

" IsB, he. will soon: so mother told me. Bat d'ye 
think, Simon— fior Tto been out in the fields a-listening 
to them— d'ya think the birds sing like they used 
to dor 
" Why not» Archy 1 Whv shouldn't they—^h f 
"They don't,** answered the idiot; "they don't, 
Simon." 

" Wait another month, Arel^. It's something early 
for them yet." 

" They used to sinff because old John liked to hear 
them," T^olined the idiot, " but he's gone to Hcayen." 
" Ha," cried Simon. •' who told you that, Archy T' 
** Daddy Frisk. He says it's a fine place to go to. 
I shall get my reason there, he says; and nobody there 
will ciT ' poor fool' to Archy, when Arehy peeps in at 
their doora." 
" No, no, they won't," said Simon, thoughtfully. 
" Simon," said Archy, presently, " if you had money, 
what would Tou do with ill" 
'* I r eried the tailor, looking up from his work. " It 

depends, if it were a good round sum But why do 

yoo ask, Archy r 

'* There's something in having money, ain't there, 
Simon — something brave 1" said the idiot, pursuing his 
own thooghis. ** If I had money now, they wouldn't 
tell me I was a fool, would they V 
** Perhaps not — ^rery likely not," replied Simon. 
" So meney must be a good thing, yon know, Simon," 
ceatinnad tha idiot ''Tell me^ now, does Qod like 
monttrr 

** Howr exclaimed tha tailor ; " no, Archy, no ; you 
masla'i aak soch questions" 

*' Is it wicked r said Archy. " Because the chureh 
is God's house, ain't it r 
" They say so," replied Simon. '* Yes; what then v* 
'* Why," said the idiot, *' when I go to church, they 
make ma sit down* anywhere, and they put poor people 
all by themselyee ; and if there ain't room, they must 
stand. But the rich people have the best places, and 
the best seats. So God must like money, for he likes 
those best who are well off, and have fine clothes." 

'* No, no, he don't, Archy. You must not talk like 
that. 'TIS the wickedness of man that puts the rich in 
one place, and the poor in another. Whenever you see 
the poor treated difTerently from the rich, in ever so 
•light a degree, in a church or in a chapel, you mf^ know 
that God is not there, and does not hear their prayers, 
and is displeased at their worship." 
" Is that true, now 1 Well, Archv is glad to hear it." 
* Bat what put it into your head to talk about 
money r a^ed the tailor, whose thoughts reverted to 
his rMenft loaa 

The other did not reply ; and when Simon turned his 
bead to discover the reason, he found that bis visitor 
had disappeared. He had stolen out of the room as 
quietly as he had entered it. 

The Idiot's mother was a very poor woman — a right 
noble, sanbright lady in honesty and virtue, but so 
very poor that there was none poorer in Croydon. Her 
husband was dead, and her son could not support 
himselt eould contribute nothing towards household 
expenses ; must be fed, clothed, warmed, and sheltered 
by a roof, nevertheless. Ah, he was her very life of 
life Heayen I what a mother Is I How lovini; ! How { 
expectant of good for her offi^pring at the hand^ of the 
great God * I find nothing in all nature to compare 
with a mother in multitude of worth. It is in a 
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righteous spirit that we call the earth our mother, 
lacking a holier name. 

" Mother," cried the Idiot, entering the house, 
"Archy won't walk any more; Archv will ride.** 

She smiled, sadly enough, at his pleasantry, 

" Mother," continued the lad, " don't you wish we 
were richt don't you wish we had money r 

She was thinking of it when he entered ; thinking of 
their poverty — poor ladv — and feeling it, for her limd- 
lord had threatened to distrain her goods for arrears of 
rent. 

** Do yon mind, mother," proceeded her son, " when 
1 found the shilling on the road, and yon said that I 
didn't steal it, because I found it 1" 
Yes, Archy, yes," she answered. 
I have found more than that this Ume, mother; see 
these golden shillings." 

He drew twelve sovereigns from his pocket 

"Where, where did you find them, Archy T ex- 
claimed bis overjoyed parent. " But," she added 
quickly, " they can't be ours. The loser will print a 
bill, to get them again." 

" Archy will ride with them, won't he, mother 1 The 
boys won't call Archy fool, now he has money," said 
the lad. 

" But, Archy, where did you find them 1 8o much 
money too !" again queried his mother anxiously^ not 
without a misgiving. 

Archy has been out in the fields," replied the idiot 
But you didn't find them in the fielda^you could 
not," said his mother. " Don't tell me a lie, Archy. But 
you won't," she added : " you never do." 

The idiot did not lie ; she said truly. 

" I found them, mother, at Simon Buckwheat's^" ha 
replied ; " Simon was asleep." 

" In his hauae f screamed the woman. " Did you 
find them in his house 1" 

Yes^was the answer — yes. 

She sank into a chjur, and covered her iaoe with her 
apron. 

" Was it wrong to take them, mother T aaked the 
idiot, earnestly. *• Wasn't it finding them Y' 

Her sobs resounded through the house, and wars hia 
answer. He gathered up the sovereigns. 

" I'll take them back, mother. Don't ye ciy ; Axchy'a 
Sony it wasn't finding them." 

" Stay," she said, rising and reaching her bonnet^ 
** I will go with you." 

Our story reverts to little Susan Lee. 

Having taken leave of her grandiather, she went 
sadly on her way. The sun shone as brightly as on the 
preceding day; but how changed the scene she tra- 
vcr»ed 1 The heart is, next to the Creator, the great 
artist It imparts to nature its brightest huea. Ah. 
how true it is that we make our own microcosm. Will 
that reflection assist us to infer the sublime probability 
that the world and the great universe are apparitional t 

But a joy awaited Susan. When she reached the 
public-house at which she had previously halted, the 
landlord asked her whether she IumI lost anything; and 
when she replied that she had lost a purse, he said, 
" Was there much money in itV* And when ahe 
answered that it contaiued just eighteen shillings, and 
that it was a green purse — ^hcr own knitting too, he 
reached it from a shelf in the bar, and gave it to her, 
bidding her be more careful in future. lie found it he 
nid, on the seat she had occupied, while she awaited 
the coming up of a vehicle that was going to Croydon. 
There was good fortune in the finding of the purse. If 
her grandfather's twelve pounds might be also found I 
She told the honest publican for whom the purse and 
its contents had been intended, and added that she was 
greatly minded to return with it only it would be dark 
before she could reach home, if she did so; and the 
distan^?^ Bho fioared, by ntrscing her ateps^ would 



become too great for her. Bat her joy was Tery great 
wheti a gentleman, who was standing at the hu, and 
whose £^ and pony were outside, told her that he was 
going to Croydon, and would take her there, and bring 
her back to within a mile of Lewisham, all before the 
dusk of the evening. To tender her best thanks, and 
accept the kind offer, required small consideration ; and 
in a few minutes — ^not in whizzing, railroad foshion, it 
is true, but at good pony speed-nihe was approaching 
the house of the youthful old grandfather. 

On the road, the gentleman had extracted from 
Susan all her little histoxy. 

" I should like to see your grand&ther," he said, 
when he drew up at Simon's door; and alighting with 
her, he entered the house. 

Of course, her grand&ther was glad to hear that she 
had found the purse. Of course he was. Ah, if his 
twelve soyereigns could be found 1 

'* Your grandchild is an excellent girl," said the gen- 
tleman, imen the little mission was accomplished. 
« I think that I can do something for her." 

" You do, sirl" said Simon; "pray do it, and Gk>d 
bless yon." 

" I am connected with an establishment for educating 
children to become goTcmesses. My little friend va a 
brickmaker^s daughter ; the world, hearing of my inten- 
tion, would cry ' preposterous.' But, then, I don't care 
a snap for the haughty, misjudging people, who consti- 
tute tne sneering portion of mankind, and who, in their 
own opinions, maxe the world." 

Simon opened his mouth wide, and his eyes wider. 

- A — ^a governess V he cried — "a young ladies' 
governess r 

" She is already well-informed, for the opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge which die possesses," said the 
gentleman; " and I am persuaded that her capacities 
are excellent. Six years' tuition of a first rate kind will 
do marvels. With her father's consent, she shall be a 
governess — a lady, a very little one, she is already." 

0, that grand&ther 1 How youthful he became in 
his joy and gratitude f Ah, if his twelve sovereigns 
were round, that he might buy her— little lady, as the 
gentleman said she was — ^a little lady's wardrobe 1 

Just at this point of interest, the widow entered with 
her idiot son. Simon was an old friend. She fell, 
weeping, on his arm. 

Our story must end here. Archy, of course, was 
foigiven. And, credit me as a veracious chronicler, the 
gentleman, who heard the adventure, would not suffer 
the widow's furniture to be distrained. Indeed, she was 
remarkably easy with respect to pecuniaxy matters for a 
long time afterwards. 



BUCKHABDT BEADING BOBINSON CRUSOE 
TO HIS ARABS IN THE DESERT. 

BT W. 0. BSHKITT. 

SiiiKci sat throned in darkness— not a sound 

Broke the deep slumber of the starry night, 

Save that, at intervals, lost to the sight 

In the deep gloom that seemed to press around, 

Some courser neighing made yet more profound 

The stillness of the desert; fitful light 

Shot up from the red fire, and lit the white 

Enfolded tent at times; upon the ground 

Sat one who from a farofiT western land 

Had journeyed, and had donned — a Frank no more — 

The sheepdun and the turban ; on the sand, 

Half-hidden, lay wild swarthy forms that wore 

The Bedouin's garb;— he read aloud the book. 

And the blaze streaming up, showed joy in each dark 

ook. 
Grtenwi^ 



THANKSQIVINO DAY. 

BT J. BATjUU) TATLOB, AUTBOB OT '' yiBWB A-VOOV." 

I 

WrUten in Cfermany. 

Wb meet the sons of pilgrim wn^ ' 

Unchanged, where'er we roam, 
Whilst gawer round their happy firei 

The happy bands of home. 
And while aoross the far, blue wave. 

Their prayers go up to Qod, 
Wepledge the faith our Mhers gave— 

The land by freemen trod. 

The spirits of our fttherland 

Their sacred trust still hold— 
The freedom from a tyrant's hand 

Wrenched by the men of old. 
That lesson to the broad earth given 

Wepledge, beyond the sea; 
The land from dark oppression riven ! 

A blessing on the free t 



ANTI-CLIMAX. 



BT B. H. HOBITB. 



Cbbtaiv incongruities and mental outrages are often 
perpetrated by well-meaning people, from aome defect 
or deficiency in the ordinary quality and degree of 
imagination. They unconsciously produce, in some 
instances, a greater effect of the' absurd, or a greater 
shock to the natural course of the moral feelinga^ than 
the most laboured attempts at the grotestpie, or the 
most outrageous surprises of melodnmatic eonatmetioii. 

Among the deaths recently recorded in the obikuuies 
of the newspapers^ appeared the following : — 

" At Borne, Lieat.-OeneFRl Sir Bugald Gilnonr, on the S5th 
olt. He had fooffht at Quiberon, CopeDhagai, Conuna, 
Talavera, Busaoo, Nivelle, and Touloose, and was Ooknel of 
the 2nd Bifles. He lies with Keata and SheUey." 

If all the graves of the world had been seardied to 
discover two illustrious names of men who were the 
most unsuitable to the companionship of a military hero, 
in the grand and ^ent march towards eternity, certainly 
the names of the above martyr-poeta might vexr well 
be those two. The poetry of Keats is rarefied and 
ethereal beyond the recognition of the existenoe of snch 
horrible r^ities as battles and bloody glories ; while 
Shelley has denounced all the wars and &» warrion in 
the most unmeasured terms which Ms paBBJnnair 
earnestness and prodigal imagination could devise. 

I by no means intend the slightest imputation on the 
personal character and conduct of the gallant ofiioer in 
question, nor the least breath of disrespect to hia 
memory (having no knowledge of him whatever beyond 
that conveyed in the above startling announcement of 
his last resting-place) ; but this I must say, — that if 
Dean Swift had lain in bed all the morning, in order to 
invent an anti-climax which should contain the most 
pungent epigrammatical satire upon John BoU's estimate 
of those whom he erroneously calls hia poeita, he oonld 
not have more perfectly succeeded. What poesibla need 
could there be, that those who framed tike above record, 
with its list of battles, should mention the names of 
Keats and Shelley at alii It is one of the vaxloaa illna- 
trations that mi^t be given of the saying, that ~ all 
colours are alike in the dark." 
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ENGBAYIKQ OF A FRENCH MEDAL. 



Thb medal Rpeaks for itaelf. On the convene. 
Liberty inBCiibes with the btjonet on the gallowi the 
flagnnt Iket of the maiaacres of Gallieia, and the chief 
Boenet of them ; on the levene, between Uie dagger and 
the torch, symbols of riolenoe and extinction, stands 
the inscription,— '* The Democracy of France has caused 



this medal to be struclc to consign the authors of the 
Massacres of Gallicia to the execration of the world and 
of posterity." 

Tb3B Engraving has been kindly presented to Hewitt's 
Joomal by W. J. Liktoit. 



I 



A SKETCH OF FAMINE. 

BT XBS. BOABl. 

laiLAiD— the Green Isle— our poor famine-stricken 
ooontiy I-»it would be dLffieult to give an idea of her 
sorrows to those who do not witness them ; bat amply 
are their realised by those whose lot it is to sojonm in 
the midst of the perishing people. The peasantey, once 
so gay, so fall of native f^ and homoor, that the phrase 
"a light>hearted Irishman" has become proverbial, 
now bowed down by fiunine and nakedness, gaunt and 
haggard, funt and spirit-worn, are but the shadows of 
thidr fonner selves. The food ^iht land i$ defrayed. 
These are words easily spoken, and perhaps excite no 
adec^nate idea of tke«r fearful import; well is their 
significancy felt in our country. In a parish of the 
south-west, there was lately seen a funting mother, 
bending her tottering steps towards the churchyard, and 
bearing in her arms two infimts, one dead, the other 
aeareely alive. She laid them on the sod, while with her 
hands she scooped a shallow grave, and placed in it the 
little form which, a few days since, was drawing life and 
nourishment from her bosom. Sho uttered no cry, no 
word of sorrow, but calmly seated herself beside the 
open hollow that held the unooffined limbs of her 
voongest bom, and taking her last remaining child on 
tier feeble knees, waited helple« and hopeless of succour 
till the moment when the gasping breath should cease, 
the convulsive sob be stilled, and Death, in his now 
kindly visiting, should come for ever to assuage the 
fierce pangs of hanger. 

" I waited,** she said, " to bury them both in one 
grave ; I had nothing to give my darling, no strength 
to cany him away--better to stop and put him along- 
side his brother in the holy ground, than lay him down 
in the field for the rats to devour." 

She survived her children but a day or two ; her hus- 
band had died the week before by the ude of the road 



where he was working. This is no isolated occurrence ; 
while I write, such things, and worse if possible, are 
happening throughout our land. 

Much has been done for our perishing people, much 
is doing sUll ; and yet, in the remote districts^ hundreds 
are dying ; the columns of the local newspapers teem 
with incidents of horror, the least of which would in a 
work of fiction be deemed exaggerated. " Death from 
Harvatian" is now the usual nnding at the wholesale 
coroners' inquests held in some places; for in the 
worst districts deaths are so numerous, that they excite 
neither surprise nor inquiry. " Death firom starvation !" 
Let any one try to picture what it is. The darkly 
glowing pen of Dante has described it ; but the horrors 
of his ugolino's dungeon fiidc into nothingness before 
the every-day tragedies of our Irish cabins. 

Hundreds, I have said, are dving; th^ would be 
thousands but for the liberality of our English brethren, 
who thus nobly silence the demagogue's senseless cry, 
and prove that the Saxon is Erin's bwt friend. Honour, 
too, to the Society of Friends ! well do thoy merit their 
gentle name. Large has been their liberality, great and 
untiring their penonal exertions. Their peaceful per- 
severing industry, and laudable attachment to businesfi, 
which have often drawn down the idle sneer of the 
proud and dissipated, now enable them to succour their 
fellow-creatures in the hour of need ; while even the 
necessary calls of that business, and the wonted routine 
of that industry, are nobly disregarded when the voice 
of charity calls them to visit the hungry and naked in 
their dwellings. 

In mv own city, I know Quaker shopkeepers, who, at 
serious loss and inconvenience, leave their homes to visit 
remote districts, and dispense their society's bounty. 

Often may a nicelv-brushed brown coat or a spotless 
dove-coloured dress be seen entering squalid abodes of 
wretchedness, where the filth and offensive odours 
would seem well-fitted to disgust those whose personal 
hibits are the perfection of cleanliness and purity. But 
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the Bpirit of Elizabeth Fry still snnriTes axnongBt her 
gentle sisters, she " being dead, yet speaketh.** The 
heroic benevolence which impelled her to travel like a 
ministering angel of mercy throngh the length and 
breadth of the land, may now be found throbbing in 
the bosom of many a fair Friend, who cheerfully denies 
herself all worldly luxuries that she may feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked. 

From some of the touching incidents which have 
lately come to my knowledge, let me relate the fol- 
lowing : — 

Near the village of L , in the south-west, there 

lived last year a widow named Sullivan, and her chil- 
dren. Her husband had been dead a year. He was a 
veiy honest industrious man, and possessed a small 
cabin and potato garden, the rent of which be paid in 
labour, giving his master, ** a strong farmer,*' four days' 
work in the week, and having the remaining days at 
his own disposal. Returning one evening from the 
fields, he got a severe wetting, which brought on a 
" smothering of a cold." This, according to the custom 
of the countiy, he sought to expel by repeated draughts 
of strong whiskey punch ; a beverage regarded by the 
Irish peasants as an unfailing panacea in all inflamma- 
toiy diseases. Its effect, however, was to convert his 
illness into a raging fever, which shortly after ended in 
death. His widow, feeling the weight of care now 
thrown on her, laboured hard with her eldest child, a 
pretty, intelligent girl of twelve, to avert the fate which 
seemed to threaten them, of entering the dreaded work- 
house. So the widow rose early, and lay down late, and 
nerved by the strong affections of her heart, worked 
with such energy, that she managed, as she said, " to 
keep the roof over their heads," and had at least two 
meals a dav of potatoes and salt — seldom indeed 
accompanied by a biDwl of thick milk. The two younger 
children regularly attended school, and the elder boy 
and girl were always busy ; sometimes assisting their 
mother in making turf, a small quantity of which she 
had leave to cut in a neighbouring bog; sometimes 
collecting manure on the roads, and bringing it home to 
spread on the potato garden. Whilst the eldest girl, 
who had learned to knit very neatly, made some 
profit bv selling the gloves and socks which she manu- 
uctured in the winter evenings. 

But this scene of humble peaceful industry was soon 
interrupted. The long bright days of August, 1846, 
were darkened through our land by the shadow of 
approaching famine. The blight which had &llen the 

S receding vear on the potato crop had caused much 
istress and oonstemation ; but the buoyant hopefulness 
of the Irish nature prevailed, and a general impression 
seemed to exist that the potato harvest of 1846 would 
be abundant. Accordingly the roots were planted in 
the usual quantity, and in most places they sprang up 
with luxuriant promise. In the beginning of July, the 
fields were green and flourishing, and the peasant's eye, 
as he looked on them, sparkled with joy. Before the 
end of the month, a mysterious blight fell on them, in 
some places like a sudden stroke : the stalks drooped, the 
leaves werte blackened, and the tubers ceased to grow. 
In August scarcely an uninjured plant was to be seen. 

"What state, Jack, are your potatoes int" said a 
gentleman to a poor man, about the middle of that 
month. 

" Indeed, your honour, they're rotten and black, and 
there's none of them there. Qod Almighty help us ; 
for unless He looks down upon us well all have to die." 

*' Indeed, ma'am," said a poor woman to me one day, 
showing a small heap of waxy potatoes about the size 
of walnuts, which she had just due, " you'd be a long 
time looking at them when they'reooiled, before you'd 
bring yourself to ate them." At length even this 
miserable resource failed ; the gardens were exhausted, 
and the atate of the poor became worw daily. As the 



season advanced their sufferings from want of food 
were gpreatly agg^vated by cold and nakedness. 

Ko class of persons suffer more severely than widows 
and orphans; at all times more helpless than their 
neighbours, they were now ready to perish, finding 
themselves without their " provider," as the head of a 
family is often called in Ireland, to labour for them on 
the roads. Poor Mrs. Sullivan and her children now 
often went to bed without having broken their fast all 
day. One by one their little articles of furniture, and 
then their clothes, were parted with " to keep ilyb life 
in them;" and one evening last December, when 
literally nothing was left in the house save a bundle 
of straw and a few sods of turf, they crouched rouna 
the hearth, foodless and almost naked, to try and warm 
their shivering limbs by the flame of a small fire. The 
eldest boy was not among them, but presently he came 
in, holding a small paper in his hand. 

" Look, mother," he said, " what I got. I went among 
all the neighbours to try for a taste of turnip or cabbage 
for ye all, but no one had anything to give me — ^they're 
dying of the hunger as well as ourselves — till at last 
old Paddy Kelly said he'd share a grain of black pepper 
with me that he had for himself; and he tould me to 
mix it in hot water and drink it lying down, and 
'twould be a fine thing agcn the starvation." 

This was accordingly done, and the hot mixture was 
divided among the family as their sole supper. 

"Mother," said the eldest, "I heard some people 
saying to-day that there's fine sea-weed on the shore at 
Bantry. 'Tis no more than thirty miles off, and wouldn't 
it be better for us to go there and get some, than to die 
here ; we could bile it and ate it, and it might keep 
us alive." 

The mother sighed deeply. '' God help us ! 'tis all 
we have to do," said she. " In His name well set off 
to-morrow morning." They did so; their cabin was 
completely empty, and their blighted garden useless, so 
they had nothing to leave behind or to take with them. 
Slow and tottering were their steps, and often would 
they have fkllen d«ui on the way, but for the occasional 
donations of bread and soup which they received at 
the few gentlemen's houses scattered through the 
country. The workhouse was no longer open ; it held 
already more than double the number of Inmates for 
which it was designed, and the deaths had daily in- 
creased to a frightful number. 

At length they reached the sea-shore, and addressed 
themselves to collecting sea-weed. This, when boiled, 
becomes a sort of glutinous substance, on which it is 
possible to sustain life for a time. Ob I if our English 
brethren could only have seen the famishing eagerness 
with which they devoured this wretched substitute for 
food, having obtained leave from a kind cottager to boil 
it on his fire, they would not wonder at the importunate 
cries for help which reach their ears from starving 
Ireland. 

We will not follow the miserable family through 
their wanderings during the bitter season of mid- 
winter. Before the end of January the two younger 
children were dead, and their mother, as she dug their 
graves, had scarcely power to weep. " Ye're happy 
now, darlins," she said, " though the father that's before 
ye in heaven will hardly know the pale fac^ that 
looked so bright when he took the last look at yc." 

"Mother," said Mary, "who knows but the angels 
will put their own beauty upon them while they're on 
the road with them to where father is. I don't think 
the little children's faces ever look pale in heaven." 

In a day or two afterwards the mother was struck 
with fever, and the same disease began to gleam in the 
hollow eyes of her remaining children. They were 
travelling along a lonesome rond, and just when their 
failing limbs refused to carry them further, they espied 
near them a half-ruined empty cabin. They crawled 




into it, and lay down together on the wet mud floor. 
There thej remained in burning fever, without strength 
to rise, or procure even a draught of water. Aner 
three dayn, the benerolent clergyman of the parish, 
whose purse, Ume, and energies are devoted to the 
task of rescuing Jhrom death the perishing population 
around him, was passing by. No sound proceeded 
from the cabin, yet he entered it, and wfaat a spectacle 
met his eve 1 The mother and daughter lay dead on 
the ground, and a ooloqy of tats had commenced their 
loathsome banquet on the flesh of both. The boy was 
vet alive, but in a state of stapor, and already the 
horrid animals were preparing to pre^ on him also : the 
clergyman drove them away, and raising the boy's head 
poured some drops of cordial down his throat. He 
revived, and his Vind visitor, regardless of personal 
risk, bore him from the pestilential hole where he lay. 
With some difficulty he mduced a neighbouring &rmer 
to afford him shelter, and send a man to bury the 
dead. Mr. took care to supply him with nourish- 
ment, and the boy is now recovering ; but heart-rending 
were his teats and lamentations when he found himself 
alone in the worid — all who had loved him gone .' 

This is but a feeble outline of scenes which are now 
daily passing. " The mirth of the land is gone ;" and 
even the proverbial kindness of the peasantry begins to 
fail. When some of the inhabitants of a crowded 
district were asked lately why they had suffered several 
fellow-creatures to perish among them without making 
any effort for their relief, " Sore,** ihey replied, turning 
their despairing eyes towards the sp^er, " it will be 
our own turn next.** May Ood in His infinite mercy 
withdraw the chastisement which^ threatens thus^ to 
swallow up our miserable country ! 



iKterarg 'Wottos. 

7%e Irish Priest; or. What far Ireland? London: 
Longman and Co. 1847. 

A BiAvnyvL little volume, written in a beautiful spirit 
li purports to be the work of a Tillage doctor, who has 
teen much of the real life of the people In Ireland ; or, 
rather, the autobiography of a priest published by the 
doctor. We are much mistaken if it be not the pro- 
duction of a lady. We think we feel throughout it the 
delicacy of a lady's touch — ^the pure and affectionate 
spirit of the woman. It is written in a nobly concilia- 
tory spirit, and is a fervent appeal in the history of 
every-day life to union amongst all classes in Ireland, 
whether Protestant or Catholic. It presents a picture 
of the struggles of the Catholic priest with the unnatural 
position in whleh he finds himeelf ; and the ordinary 
events of Irish existence, amid a poor and perishing 
mass ; the hard landlord, who lives but to squeeze the 
soul out of all around him; the good landlord, who 
commences in the enthusiasm of his youth a career of 
improvement, and is murdered in the midst of benefi- 
cent deeds in mistake for the tyrant. There is the 
misery by day, and the attack of the proprietor's hall 
by night. The noble sentiment of this little volume, 
and Uie author's views of what is neeessaiy on the part 
of the landlords for the regeneration of the eonntry, 
may be seen by lome extracts from the chapter called 
"The Labonrer'a Hope." A young landlord is 
speaking:-- 

** There ihall be no siieh ettsts in IrrisBd," ssid be, " sa mine. 
Never a child, however bunUe, bst ahall receive the most 
csreful fuetering. Perish the baieness that would lay proetrate 
the soul of man, and leave incalt the principlps of our common 
aature t There ihaU be ichoola, with every de tirable accesaory 
—food fat both bo47 andBuiidi for ttwoan be faruta ]to expect 



■tarriag injknts to learn. Clothing: siso to those in need of it, 
enfoiciBg eleanlineu sad self^reapeet by every available means. 

** Beligioiis education, to termed, I would leave to the clergy ; 
SI to secular calkure, it were e«ential that each child thouldiie 
intimately acquainted with ita motherotongue ; with natural 
■cienoe ia all its braachee — ^from the plant in the field to the 
pebble on the shore— attronomT, botany, mineralogy, natural 
nittory, natural philosophy, and cu^ipingi alio with an insight 
into the structure of language, and into the constitution of the 
human mind. 

** The meanest, poomtt, moat abortive essay should be care- 
ftilly encouraged. Consider, it is the jrrounawork of an im- 
mortal soul. The utmost kindncsa and ftrmness should be uMd, 
aaaooiating toil with pleasure, till these children had been 
snatched from the bondage of apathy, ignoranee, and want of 
thouff bt, for ever. Competent, weU-aalaried tcachera, male and 
female, should be appointed from the first ; and, as soon as pos- 
sible, assistants of both sexes, from the most deserving of the 
pupils. 

^' Each child should be impressed with the sacred ckims of 
labour, and the incumbencv under which he is bom to be 
serviceable to his kind. UaJf his time would, therefore, be fitly 
devoted to study, half to industrial occupation. Exduaiye of 
workshops, there should be attached to each school a Uxm and 
garden, effectually tilled; for manual dexterity opens fresh 
resources, and constitutes an important branch of mental deve- 
lopment. Occasionally the young people, the teachers presiding, 
should have a little feast, the preparation of which, along with 
that of ordinary meals, would initiate the girls into the cminaiy 
art, winding up the whole with the graceful and humanizing 
dance. 

** Select vocal music should be sedulously cultivated, while 
business should open and close with hymns of praise and thank- 
fulness to God. The children should learn the compositions of 
the great masters — those so precious transcripts of the music of 
nature — God's music, that infinite solace and Ibrecast of Heaven. 
Loving sentiments, tfarbed in gracious melodies, are calculated 
to reform tlie world. Whom would they not benefit— ^or who 
is wholly free from the plague spots of error and sin P It would 
recall the lullabies of infancy — the low, sweet voices on a 
mother's knee. The haven of rest, and of a blessed etemitv^ 
albeit dim and distant, would open again ; while, swelling, gently 
swelling on the elemental air, floods of glorious harmony would 
waft the regenerate soul to Heaven once more ! 

**But should we neglect the parent, while we fostered the 
child P That were not well. For every peasant I would con* 
struct, and maintain in substantial repair, a well-built cottage. 
There should be poultry, a cow, and the peasant's wealth — a 
swine, with large enclosed garden, the whole at an acreable 
rental. I would supply each family with seeds, plants, cuttings, 
f^ of cost; -and, farther, allow one day in the week, without 
deduction of wages, for the culture of the little spot. I should, 
moreover, maintain a model farm and garden, accessible to all ; 
and in cases of sickness or aceident» semi some one to look after 
the poor man's affairs. 

*'The estate should be drained and trenched at my ovm 
expense ; while I advised the general adoption of spade labour, 
with house-fed cattle, my draught oxen should be at the service 
of the tenants in all agricultural straits. I would follow the 
best system of alternate husbandry, and, both by precept and 
example, do what I could to extend ail the advantages that I 
enjoyed. Encouragement should be given to those who kept 
the neatest houses and most comfortably-attired families, as well 
as prises for superior stock and com. And every month my 
bntdier should abuighter, by the humane and almost painless 
method of pithing, abundant sheep, swine, oxen, on which 
occasions well-cur^ joints and fresh meats should find their wsy 
to every householder. 

*' 1 would maintain decked vessels for the deep-sea fishery, 
and nets for drawing along the shore,** etc. 

Will there ever be a soul created under the ribs of 
death 1 Will the landlords of Ireland ever discern that 
this is the way to cure aU the ills of that country! — 
that thero is a moro glorious scene than the club-house 
or the gaming-table — ^a moro genuine happiness than in 
empty splendour and dissipation 1 — that to cultivate their 
estates, and to raise at the same time the condition of 
their neighbours, have in them sources of wealth end of 
enjoyment, to which all thai they now know of has no 
comparison 1 As we have travelled in Iroland, how 
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often have we taken np on our car some poor ragged 
boy, trudging to some distant town or village, and 
become filled with wonder at the clear intellect— clear 
as a bell—the viyid feeling, and the very graoefal and 
refined manner of this little tattered, barefooted nrchin, 
who has been taoghtln some hedge-schooL How often 
have we seen the boys and girls goixig to or retaming 
from school, fall of health and spirit, and often fine 
yoong creatures, and have sighed to think of the 
misery and hardship that would dog them through life ; 
with a noble land as their birthrignt, and souls fiill of 
power to raise it into a paradise — ^now a desert, and the 
tomb of enterpiiee 1 How often have we thought, *' There 
go the future oountiymen of Goldsmith, of Qrattan, of 
Burke, of Sheridan, and Moore, the future countiywomen 
of Mrs. Tighe, of Maria Bdgeworth, of Lady Morgan, and 
Anna Maria Hall ;** and yet, over them, and millions of 
them, how soon shall the bright morning, that looks not 
into the future, overcast; and the spirit of the patriot, 
the poet, and the happy household men and women, be 
trodden by contumely and oppression into something 
as barren as those black wastes of peat, or be roused into 
the sullen fire of murderous revenge. 

Is this never to be changed) In the beautiful lan- 
guage of this little book, — 

'* Why should toiling, striving men be linked to misery for 
ever P Jjabonr of head and hand, believe me, is man's best 
estate and earthly destiny ; but it is at the bottom, instead of 
the top, of the scale, let the time is drawing nigh — a little 
bird wnispers ii in my ear — ^when the labourer, the working 
man, no longer ignorant, bnitalised, debased, shall rise, without 
impeachment of the daims of anv, to the highest, best elevation 
of nature's aristocracy. Shall he not dwell in palaces, who 
raises mdaoesP ShaU she not go in ricK attire, whose fingers 
wind the silk of the toiling worm P Shall the mby, the dia^ 
mond, and the red, red gold, not glitter on the miner's manly 
breast, or deck the fingers of his wife and child P Shall she not 
wear who spins P — he eat who sowsP Shall the purple juice 
recmit no more the fainting vine-dreeserP or pictures deck, or 
choicest harmony cheer, the dwellings of the poor P Yes, by 
the living God shall they ! By the very Mijesty of Heaven, 
man ■ man himself shall waken from the trance of ages ; and 
the producer and the ooniumer, the creator of enjoyments and 
he who revels in them, shall be one and indivisible once more. 
Nature's glad voices shall breathe out peacefully again. The 
carolling birds, the whispering winds, the gorgeous clouds, and 
perfumed flowers, the sunny earth, the mighW ocean, man's 
glorious beauty, speak seraph-tonMl his ineffable destiny, the 
faint foreshadowings of hit final home !" 

There is one other argument, besides its intrinsic 
beauty, for the purchase of this little volume — ^the 
profits of it are to be given to the relief of the Irish 
poor. 

Tht Parhur Library. Vol. l.—The Black Prophet; 
a Tale of Irish Famine, By Wiluam Caslitoh, 
AiUhor of Traits and Stories qf Irish Peasantry, 
etc. Bel&st : Simms and Macintyre. 

MxssBS. Sncxs ahd Macihttiub, the spirited publishers 
of Belfast, have chosen wisely by commencing their 
new serial publication with a work of such intense 
interest and great power, as William Garleton's " Black 
Prophet" A tale of Irish fiunine is well timed at this 
moment ; and this story, though referring to a former 
period of diatress, is equally applicable to this; for the 
sorrows of Irelandarenot the growth of yesterday, theyare 
the old festering wonnda of oppresaion and miagovem- 
ment breaking out into plague spots of greater or less 
intensity, owing to the casualties of seasons or other 
temporary circumstances. 

Of all men who have written of Irish life and 
mauners, none have done it with so masterly a hand as 
William Carleton. A man of the people himself, he 
understands them thoroughly ; he knowa their feelings, 
their wants, and their miseries; and he depicts their 



life and their eharaotori because he is deeply flsiniliar 
with both, and knows the causes, whether remote or 
immediate, which have made them whai thqr are. 
Besides this, Carleton is a man of genius; his writings 
possess a dnmatic power, and the plot of his atoiy is 
always such as to rivet the reader's attention. He is 
possessed of every requisite for a master in fiction, for 
this simple and apparently paradoxical reason, thai he 
never deals with anything but truth. 

This tale of Inih famine is appropriately enough 
dedicated to Lord John Russell, because the writer aays, 
"As it is the first tale of Irish famine thai was ever 
dedicated to an English Prime Minister, he tmste 
that his lordship's enlarged and enlightened policy 
will put it out of the power of any succeeding anthor 
ever to write another." We hope it ma,^. 

Famine is not by any means a new thing in Ireland. 
Eveiy year has seen something of it more or less; but 
the warnings were lost on landlords and governors^ 
and it was not till a general deaolation of that unhappy 
country roused the national heart of England, thai toe 
calamity was thought even real Garleton's stoiy refers 
to the year 1817. — 

" The whole summer had been sunless and wet ; one, in fact, 
of ceaseless ndn, which fell day after day, week after wedc, and 
month after month, until the sorrowful oonsdonsness had arrived 
that any change for the better must now come too late, and that 
nothing was oertaun but the terrible union of fkmine, disease, 
and drath, which was to follow. The season, owing to the 
causes specified, was necessarily late, and such of the crops as 
were ripe had a sickly and unthriving look. * • * • « 
Low meadows were in a state of inundation, and on alluvial 
soils the ravages of the floods were visible in layers of sand uad 
gravel that were deposited over many of the prostrate oora4dda. 
The peatturf lay in oozy and neglected heaps, for there had not 
been sun enough to dry it su£Bcieutly for use, so that the poor 
had want of fuel and cold to feel as well as want of food itself. 
Indeed the appearance of the conntiy, in consequence of thm 
wetness in the firing, was singularly drearv and depressing. 
Owing to the difficulty with which it bnme^ or rather 
away, without light or heat, the eye, in addition to the 
hue which the absence of the sun cast over all thiaf, 
forced to dwell upon the long black misseB of smoke whidi 
trailed slowly ovor the whole conn^, or hung, during the thick, 
sweltering calms, in broad columns that gave to nie hat of 
nature an aspect strikingly dark and disastrous, when associated, 
as it was, with the destitution and suffering of ^ great body 
of the people. The general appearance of the crops waa indeed 
d^loraole. In some parts the grain was beaten down by the 
nun ; in airier situations it lay cat, but unsaved, and scattered 
over the fields, awaiting an occasional glimpse of fieeUe sunshine; 
and in other and richer soils, whole fidos, deplondilv hedged, 
were green with the destructive exuberance of a second growth. 
The season, though wet, was warm ; and it is unncoessaiy to 
say, that the luxuriance of all weeds and unprofitable prodnctioas 
was rank and strong, whilst an unhealthy lermentiitioo pervaded 
every thing which was destined for food. A brooding ■Jilhi—^ 
too, lay over aU nature ; dieerfolness had disappeared, even the 
groves and hedges were silen^ for the verv biraa had ceased to 
sing, and the esjrth seemed as if it mourned for the approachiag 
calamity, as well as for that which had been already idt. The 
whole conntiy, in fact, was weltering and surging with the wet 
formed by the incessant overflow of rivers \ whilst the foiling 
cataracts, joined to a low monotonous hiss, or what the Scotch 
term sugh, poured their foint but dismal murmun on the 
gloomy rilenoe which otherwise prevailed around.** 

Such is the scene of this melancholy story, in whidi 
the Black Prophet, an artful villain and murderer. 
who gained great influence over the people Yny his pre- 
tended gift of prophecy; and his daughter, a wild, 
passionate, but beautiful girl; and old Darb^ SkinadvSy 
the dealer in meal, the miser, the hypocnte, and the 
blood-sucker ; and many another figure.— some meek and 
patient, others driven bito passionate despair; move to 
and fro, as in a dreary phantasmagoria. And, peiiiap«y 
the saddest and most appalling part of the whole is 
that it is true ; that not a feeble dLcleton, with shriveled 
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■kin tnd gluBj eyes, «nd eonsaming ferer at its hearty 
fmrnm before m, but has ito thoosuid-fold counterpart 
at thii reiy moment, in that lame land where it seems 
to have been the object of all who had power, no 
matter however obtained, to tnm the blessingB of Ood 
into a dciolating curse. 

We wish not only that liord John Rnssell, bat that 
eveiy man who has a voice in making laws for Ireland, 
eoold read this book and deeply ponder on its momen- 
tous truths. Our space is very limited, but we must be 
permitted to make one extract more, for there is much 
in it 

" The whole oonntiy wss in a stste of dull but frantie tumoJt ; 
sad the wfld crowds, ai they came and went iu the perpetnu 
lion of their melancholy outrages, were worn down by nich 
startling evidences of general poverty and suffering, as were 
enough to fill the heart with fear as well as pitr. Their oada- 
Terons and emaciated aspects had something in them so wild snd 
wollUh, and the Are of famine Idaied so savagely in their hollow 
eyes, that many of than looked like creatures changed from their 
very humanity by some jodidal plague that had been sent down 
from Heaven to punish and desolate the land. And, in tmth, 
there is no doubt whatever that the intensity of their suflinings, 
and the natural panic which was occasioned by the united 
ravages of disease and Ikmine, had vreakened the powers of their 
undenrtaading, and impressed upon their bearing and features 
an expression which seemed paitly the wild excitemeut of tem^ 

pormiy ftenay, and partly the dull, hopeless apathy of fatuity 

a state to whieh it is vrell known tnat misery, sickness, and 
hunger, all together, had brought down the strong intellect and 
reason of the famidiing multitudes. ^ • ^ To no other 
principle than this can we attribute the wanton and irrational 
outrages of many of the peo|»Ie. Every one acquainted with 
sneli awfd visitations must know that their terrific reahties 
cause them, bv wild influences that run through whole masses, 
to fofget all the decencies and restraints of ordinary life : until 
fear, and shame, and the becoming respect for order, all of which 
constitute the morsl safety of society, are thrown aside, or 
rssolved into the great tyrannical instinct of self-preservation, 
which, when thus stimulated, becomes what may Im temed the 
ummUjf of desolation.*' 

In oondusion, we would remark that the Fwlour 
Library appears to be the cheapest serial publication 
of the daj. The extent of three ordinary volumes for 
one shilling ! it is well got up, and is, in all respects^ 
deserving of the public mvour. 



TH£ DEATH OP TIBEBIUS. 

Anntd, Lib. vL cap. 1. 

BT noBOLAB ffBiairnra voiu. (avthoe or btati tbiau.) 

Axn now life's lees to bitterness were drained ; 

Fast as the Ihding moon Tiberias waned ; 

His limbs fbrsook their load or scarce sustained ; 

The bodj 'gan deoart; hypoerii^ remained. 

Still the same rigid soul : with brow intent, 

And speech severe, from place to place he went; 

Or foroed at Umes a eourtesy to screen 

Those signs of failing, though he knew them seen ; 

Till lodged at length by Cape MiMnum's defl^ 

Where Harius built the house Lucullus left. 

And here his coming end was thns descried : 

A leech there was, in whom he dared confide. 

Bo fhr as take advice, bat medidne never, 

Who now, pretending business bade them sever. 

Kissed haods at parttng, dntifhlly grieved, 

And tooched the Prince's palse« Nor nnperoelTed : 

Por, whether wroth, and so more self-posseet, 

He cried, ^ Bring back the banquet ! " made him guest. 

And kept the feast beyond its wonted end ; 

To compliment, forsoolh, a parting friend. 

That leeeh to Macro sped, and told, amain, 

" Hit dayt are nnmbered, and their tale is twain." 



Then all was ferment : collo<^uies aroand, 
And fax expresses to the armies bound 
And, in two days, his intercepted breath, * 

Twas thought, had dos'd mortality in death. 
With concourse great, and gratulations prone, 
Calignla went forth to claim the throne. 
When newBonnews — " He stirs— he breathes"— arrived; 
" He speaks— wants food— Tiberius has revived ! " 
Panic seised all : tiie rest disperse sghast ; 
Each feigning nief, some ignorance what had past 
Toung CsBsar, hnrled from hope o'er earth elate, 
Tranfized and silent stood, expecting fate. 
Macro, intrepid, gives command : " Qo straight. 
Heap on him bed-clothes, heap to sofFoeate, 
Then leave the old man's room, and no one near it wait" 
Tiberias ended thns. His years were threescore, ten, 
and eight 



HEALTH OF TOWNS ASSOCUTION. 

Thx eommittee of the Health of Towns Assodation held a 
meeting at the Statiitical Society. 13, St. James's-aqnare, on 
Wednesdav, April 7th; Lord Ashley ia the chair; for the 
purpose of taking into eonsideFation the " Bill for improving 
the Health of Towns in Eo^and," presented to Pariiament br 
Her M^iesty's GovemsMBt; when it vras resolved unani* 



mously: — 

1. That this bill is founded on the bill framed with crest caie 
and labour by the late Qoverameat, and presented to the House 
of Commons at the dose of the sessioB 1846, by the Earl of 
lineoln and Sir James Graham. 

2. That the nwin provisions of Lord liaooln's hill are based 
on the recommendations of Her Migesty's Commissioners of the 
Health of Towns, being the eondnaions at which thi^ arrived 
after an investintion, seldom equalled in extent^ and never 
eieeeded by the fulness and eompufteness of the evidence col- 
leeted. 

S. That Lord Lineohi's bill possesses the great merit of 
having developed a deinite and universally appliahle prindpli*, 
by wbidi the recommendations of Her Miges^s CommissionerB 
might be carried into practieal operation, and a sound sanitary 
state be gradnsUv eztoided to eveiy dty, town, and viOage of 
the United Kingdom. 

4. That while both the fonaer and the preseat Goverameats 
have earnestly laboured to mature a eompreheasive sad eAdcnt 
sanitaiv measure, it mast pive confideaee in the prindide oa 
whieh it is p r o p os e d to leyslstr, that the measure presented to 
Psrliament by both administrations is esseataaJSy the 
differing merely in the mode in which it is piopused to 
the Act into operation. 

5. That the bill prepared by Her Mi^jesty's present Govern- 
ment pr <yoees to place the ceneral superintendence of the Act 
in a specul authority createo for this express noipoee; to assign 
the local execution of the Act to bodiea slieBoy oonstitnted, and 
from time immemorial empowered, to pcsform service of this 
kind, namdy, the town eoradls ; existing the jurisdiction of 
those bodies, where this may be necessary, \ij toe creation of 
new wards, and affording fliolities for the formation of such 
bodies where none at present exist; to pbee the main expense 
of improvement (exsrasug eteij where a vigihuit eoatral over 
the expenditure) on the dasses that will most profit by it^ 
BaBmly,OGenpiers of houses; to raise in each distnetthe capital 
that may be retpuied, dther by loan, or by persons contracting 
for the execution of the vroifa, on the security of a special nte, 
the lepavment of prindpal and interest, to be spread over a 
series of yean, being commuted into an annual rent charge : 
and in this asanner to prevent the burden from being prso> 
tieally ftlt even by the poorest tenant, and at the same time to 

BNOAGB A2a» BBOULATB THB SmiT OV OOMMBBCUL BRIBB^ 
PBISB ni THB BXBCOTIOn Of MBASUBBS OV SaHITABT 

IxPBOVBMBMT : pTovinoai which the whole tenor of the 
evidence shows to he absolutely neceetair to secure the efldeal, 
general, ccoaomical, and permanent working of the measure. 

6. That the biUs proposed, both by the late and the present 
Government, slike provide that the suppty of water, the sewer- 
sge, the drsinage, toe deansing and the pavinv of towas^ should 
be under one and the same authority; that the existing 
separate, independent, and oftea eoaflieting trusts sad boerds, 



being prored by experience to be aaeoonoDUoa], often wastefnl, 
and almost invariably inefficient, shoold be abolished; and that 
their duties and powers sliould be transferred to one sinj^le 
body ; located, each in its assigned district ; nniformly consti- 
tuted, and always under supervision and control. 

7. That, with regard to the metropolis, after the fall and 
lepeated investigations which have been made into the sanitary 
condition of this important part of the empire — tnt by Drs. 
Amott, Kay, and Sonthwood Smith ; secondly, in the following 
year, iry Dr. Soathwood Smith ; thirdly, by the Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the Health of 
Towns ; fourtlily, by Mr. Chadnrick, as set forth in the Sanitary 
Eeport published in 18^ ; and, lastlv, by the' evidence of com- 
missioners and officers of sewers, of enoineen of water com- 
panies, and of large numbers of medical and other witnesses, 
collected under the Health of Towns Commission, constituting 
altogether a mass of unanswered and unanswerable facts, 
showing the enormous and deplorable defects and abuses in the 
management of the sewerage, the drainage, the supply of water, 
and the paving and deansmg of the metropolis— there can be 
no pretext on tbe part of these local authorities that they have 
been taken by surprise ; that they have proved, by anything 
they have done in tin^e past, or are likely to do in ftiture, that 
they are better fitted for continuing in office than similar bodies 
in other parts of the ooontry ; or that there is the shadow of 
reason why a special exception should be made in their favour, 
from the operation of any general law. 

8. That among the practical results of the progress of the 
nation in art, science, and wealth, one of the moet remarkable is 
the improvement tliat has taken place in the comfort and 
healthfulness of dwelling-houses, and in the salubrity of the 
localities in which they are placed ; that this, however, is true only 
of the houses and localities in which the higher and middle 
classes reside ; that comparatively little of this improvement has 
descended to the dass of shopkeepers ; and still less to that of 
skilled artisans ; while in general mo mPKOvsMSMT whatsver 
has reached the dwellings of common or unskilled labourers, 
who form the bulk of the population, both of our town and 
rural districts ; but that, on the contrary, in consequence of the 
increase of the population, without a corresponding increase of 
house accommodation, and without attention to the cleanliness 
of the districts into which the poorer classes have been driven, 
the sanitary condition of those districts is positively worse than 
it was half a century ago ; because they are more crowded, 
because the sonroes of the pollution of the air have proportion- 
ately increased, and because the access of fresh air has every 
year become more and more difficult : whence it has happened 
that the elassea in question have bees compelled' to spend their 
lives, from the moment of birth to that of death, in a poisoned 
atmosphere, in which not only has the attainment of physical and 
mental health and strength been impossible, but the deterioration 
of the body and the corruption of the mind have alike become 
inevitable. 

9. That little or nothing of this state of thinn is known to 
the higher and wealthier dassee, because no indications of it 
have been visible in our great squares, or our principal streets 
and common thoroughfares ; but that, nevertheless, within a few 
paces of these spots, where everything marks improvement and 
indicates health and comfort^ are the abodes of tens of thousands 
of the people, in a state which no one out of their own dass 
can witness without a feding of honor, and which people of all 
ranks, brought thither by curiosity or duty — statesmen, legisla- 
tors, clergymen, medical men, and the officers of charitable 
iitstitutions-— all concur in decUring to be disgraceful to ua, 
equally as a civiliaed and as a Christinn nation. 

10. That the consequences of this state of things are pro- 
daimed to us daily by an indisputable and undisputed authority — 
though hitherto practically neglected, — the Tables and Eeports 
of the Registrar General, — whose columns show, that in 
some of these places the mortaU^ is double, and in othen 
treble that of the wealthier districts ; that the inhabitants of 
these neglected districts are deprived of one-third, and ill many 
cases of one-half, of the natural term of thdr existence ; that 
during the very last year 50,000 persons in a part only of 
England, living chiefly in theee difltriota,perished, over and above 
the ordinary numbers that die yearly } and that, from caleula- 
tions based on the Betums of the R^istrar General, it appears 
that the numbers that perish in DngUnd alone, from removable 
causes of sickness and mortality, amount to no less than 186 
persons every day. 

11. That although the sickness and mortalitv from these 
causes press with peculiar severity on the poorer daases, yet the 



vraalth^ are by no means exempt from nmilar aafferiiiir; tiial 
there is no boundary within which it is possible to conJbm the 
visitations of malaria, and no moment when it may not past 
bevond its usual haunts ; that it sometimes introdoees fever and 
other painful and mortal diseases into the mansion as wdl as 
into the hovel, seizing upon young and old alike in both ; and 
that the Itetums uniformly show, wat in those towns and dties 
which are remarkable for the early ages at which ^ poor die, 
the gentry also, as a dass, are deprived of many yean of their 
natural term of life. 

12. That, according to the ordinary estimate, for eveiy desth 
there are twenty-eight persons sick; that the snbjeeteof thie 
excessive sickness and mortality are, exclusive of infiuits, penoai 
in the prime of life, between the ages of twentv and forty — the 
period when life is of the greatest value to the Individual and to 
Mociety ; when the poor have the largest number of children 
dependent on their labour for support ; when sickness plunges 
entire families into temporary, and death into permanent destitu- 
tion, and consequent dependence on parochial relief : that, from 
Returns obtained under the Poor Law Commission, it appears 
that there are in this way produced and pauperis^ yc*"7> in 
England and Wales alone, upwards of rorty-seven thousand 
widows, and upwards of one hundred and twenty thousand 
orphans ; that from calculations, based on RN^stration Returns 
from the several counties in England and Wales, it appears that 
the loss in money on the year^ deaths is in rouna numbers, 
from the loss of the productive power of the labourer, thirteen 
millions (£12,988,874) ; from sickness, a million and a half 
(£1,699,337) ; and from funerals, neariv three hundred thousand 
pounds (£285,612), making a total loss to the country every 
year of nearly fifteen millions (£14,873,823) of money, by far 
the greater part of which enormous sum might and would be 
savra under proper sanitary regulations; that therefore the 
Fever tax, which is the Dirt tax, is more costly and oppnesssive 
than all the other taxes put together ; and that after all this 
loss in money, sickness, and premature death, the population is 
not in the least degree diminished \ a puny, sickly, suffering, and 
short-lived race invariably and most rapidly springing up to 
supply the place of those that perish, and thus preparing every 
year, " an unripe harvest for the sc^e of death ! 

IS. That when large masses of the people are thus allowed to 
perish from known and removable eauses, and when the certain 
means of removing these causes are vritliin our power, it is an 
immolation, in the guilt of which evevy individual pnrtiripatp^ 
who might hdp to put an end to it, but does nothing ; thai bo 
effbrta to remove or even materially to mitigate ite consequenoas 
by Charity or by Leqax Rklijup ever have been or can be 
effectual, and that nothing will be so, hnt the substitution of the 
charity of prevention for that of alleviation. 

14. That from the whole of the preceding statements, it is 
clear that there is a definite line at which the improvement of 
the people has stopped; beyond which the advantages of the 
progress of the nation in dvilization have not descended ; and 
that below this line the physical causes of disease and moftality, 
removed or counteracted in the ordinary progress of civiliiatiun, 
continue to operate with their fiill force ; the shortness of the 
durntion of life, among the dasses eimed to then, being 
universally and invariably the result ana the measure of the 
prevalence and intensify of these causes. 

15. That the General Sanitary Meassre now parBeented to 
Parliament by Her Hi^«ify's Government is ofclwilated to 
remove from the classes in question the most iwevdant fto4 
powerful of these causes, and to bring the Very lowest of the 
people within the influence of that physical and mon^ imj>rove- 
mcnt which is the necessary consequence of advancing ctriliza- 
tion, and in the inestimable benefits of which the higher and 
middle classes have long participated. 

16. That this Measure, involving no political distinction, and 
influendng no party object, but tending to promote the pro- 
sperity and happiness of every dass witnont exertion, is one 
which all parties in both Houses of Parliament nay ooidiaUy 
coKiperate in perfieicting, and all daasea ont of Parliamest unite 
in securing ; ite happy distinction being, that while it is capoUe 
of effecting a certain amount of good, without the admixture^ 
or even the danger, of any countervaUing evil of any kind or 
degree, immediate or remote, it will at tne same time li^ the 
foundation for obtaining other and higher good, absolutely 
unattainable without it— the advancement (through the improve^ 
ment of their physical well-being) of the intellectual, the monU, 
and the religious progress of the people. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

ASBLET, 
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In thi$ departrnmi of our Journal we mean not only to ttate candidly our own eamee$ optnion on any matter 
of importance, but thall endeavour, ae far ae in ue lies, to form and guide puMie opinion, ae every honett 
journalist thaidd do; and with equal sincerity tpe solicit the opinions of others of cUl dosses — he they rich or 
poor, he they masters or men, he they men or v:omen. We work por aU, and we desire to work with aU. — Edo. 



Frederiek DtmyUu tmd the Steam PreM_The hint thrown 
o«t in oar Joonuil of the 10th of April, haa heen acted npon. 
Everywhere the recent outrage to this nohle-minded nan, to 
the whole ooloored race, and to the law and public feelinff of 
EnfUad,on board the Cambria, has ronsed the friends of rne- 
dom. lists for subscriptions are alrpady made oat, and in process 
of distribution. They are for subscriptions of from one shilling 
upwards. Let every friend of liberty pat down his offering, 
aad such a monument of in&my to the oppressor and thesoomer 
of coloured men, and of support to a true champion xif his 
hnthren's cause, will be raised, as will send a terror into the very 
heart of the siaTcry system. By this means, Frederick Douglass 
woold be placed in a situation free from care, to devote his whole 
life and energies to the Anti-Slavery cause. A list will lie at our 
sfieeforsipmatmres, 

MomtMy lUustratian* of Ameriean Slarery. — A series of 

Epers under this head is issued by the friends of the AntU 
ireiy cause in Newcastle. They abound with the most striking 
fiwCa. We direct particular attention to them, and shall extract 
firom then, when the less crowded state of our Record wUl admit 
of it. 

AmfiSlawery Leagjte and Temperance Sodetiee. — Mr. J. P. 
Parker, on the 19tK of this month, delivered a lecture on this 
subject at the Star of Temperance Hall. A ReTnonstranoe will 
lie for signatures at every Temperance meeting throughout 
London. The address issued in announcing these lectures is so 
admirable tliat we give it entire : — 

** fkfthe Memheri of Temperance Sociefies in the Umi/ed 

Sta/es of America, 

** Bear Friends, and Fellow Workers in the cause of Tem- 
perance. — We, the undersigned members of Temperance 
Sodrties in London, respectfully address you dn a most impor- 
tjint subject. We have long laboured in our respective hemi- 
spheres in the promulgation of our excellent and self-denying 
principles. We have exerted ourselves on behalf of those who 
were rndy to perish, and for whom no man seemed to care. 
We liave brought liberty to the captive, and we have opened 
the prison doors of those who were bound. Thousands have 
been made to rejoice, who once were sad and sorrowing. 
Thossanda have become respectable and respected members of 
BOcietT, who once were outcasts, the offscouring of all things. 

** We have stood forward firmly and fearlessly, in the face of 
difficulty and danger, boldly and r.ealously seeking to emancipate 
the White Slave — the self-made bondman. In the pursuit of 
9SS noble object, we have * known no man after tlie flesh,* but 
have sacrificed time, money, and even reputation, in the calm 
nrnfidifncf of a conscience void uf offen(» in the sight of God. 
We have been rewarded for all our pains ana privations. 
Alm^nty (xod has blessed our exertions, and croviaed them 
with abnadant success ; and we are at this time looking for- 
ward, with a hope that is sure and steadfast, that our principles 
will oltinately be universally acknowledged, and universally 
rednced to practice. 

** We were favoured with the presence of a large body of 
American citizens, who, in your name, appeared at our World's 
Tesaperanoe Qonvention as your delegates and representatives. 
Wf reiojced to meet them in our fatherland, and we doubt not 
that tliry on their return informed you that we received and 
yactcd from them as dear friends and brethren. 

** But we have been informed that a large body of Americans, 
who with ourselves have long practised the healthy and invigo- 
rating system of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, 
did not avail themselves of that opportunity to unite with us in 
presenting a great moral spectacle to the world ; and we have 
been told that these were not represented at our Temperance 
Convention, beeauae they feared lest, the oolour of tbeir skin 
being difHvnt to onrs, we shoold not have received them as 
dear brethiva. We regret that such should have been the 
ahonid have hailed their nnpearance with joyful 
•hould have raeavea then with fraternal 



affection, and have listened to their statements or tnggnstiona 
with profound respect. With us there is no respect of penons, 
whether white, or blaek, or red, or yeUow ; all men witn us am 
brethren, children of the same Almighty Parent, the offspring of 
the same common Father. 

'* There came with one of the delegates from your highly- 
frivoored land a man who had been, as we wen informed, a 
slave in one of your soathem states — his name Frederick 
Douglass. He stood on our Tem^rance platforma at our 
largest places of assembW, and we ngoioed to near him speak of 
what oar principles had done for his coloured brethren. We 
recognised in him a triumphant refutation of that vile calnmny 
whicn had declared the negro to be an unintellednal ani 
inferior being. He stood, a man distinguished by his talents and 
eloquence, among man long acknowlediged I7 as as talented and 
elo(|uent, and from them and from ns he received the respeet- 
fnlly and cordially offered right hand of fellowship and affection. 

** Our ministers, our statesmen, onr men of literatnn and 
learning, onr merchants and meehanica, man of every class 
and grade in society, came around that noUe specimen of 
coloured humanity, and with united voioa dedared him to be 
one of nature's aristocraer. 

" And now, dear brethren, we have a friendly controvert 
with yon. We are told that in your lalid, the land of liberty as 
we have often called it, there are thousands of such men held in 
the bonds of slavery. Men created in tho image of God, but 
treated as the brutes that perish. Men whose biithright is 
freedom, but whoee natural rights have been forcibly torn from 
them. Men who have hearia to love, but whose hearth alfeiw 
tions have been sported with and bhghted. Men who have been 
taught that for them the Snviour died, and who have been 
placed upon the auction block with this commendation to enhance 
their value — that they were Christians. 

" Brethren, are these things true P Are men and women 
united together among you in the holy bands of matrimony, and 
then, at the caprice of their fellow men, torn from each other, 
never to meet again P Are men and women to be found among 
you, whose backs have been torn and lacerated by the whip — 
whose faces have been branded by the burning iron — whose 
limbs have been hacked and maimed P Brethren, are these 
things true P Is the husband torn from the wife— the child 
from the parent — the suckling from the mother^s breast— and 
sold Uke cattle in the public market P Bear brethren, are these 
things true, and have yon not the power to alter this P If yon 
have not, we feel that you have a right to our deepest syni> 
pathies ; we sincerely regret your inability. 

" But if you have the means, if you have the power, to crash 
this system of iniquity, we beg vou to emplov those means with 
all the energy and earnestness that tlie case demands. 

" As Englishmen, our boast is this : — Our fat here sanctioned 
slavery ; our fathers trafficked in human flesh and blood ; oar 
fathera bought and sold their sable brethren ; — but we, thank 
God, are wiser than onr frithers ; we, thank God, have seen onr 
duty clearly ; and we rejoice to say that he who plants his foot 
on British ground remains a slave no longer. 

"Brethren, will you not join with ns in one loud cry of 
* Perish Slavery— let all men be free P Will yon not mite 
with ns to cany oat that heavenly precept, ' Whatsoeser ye 
would that men shonld do mnto yon, do ye abo unto them f * 

*' Brethren, let na bear from von that, while the drunkard or 
the moderate drinker may be baae enough to hold his fellow 
man in slavery's bonds, with yon the name of Temperance ia 
synonymoos with freedom — ^(hmom fkom strong drink — freedom 
from the d^rading traffie in human beings, God*s dear children 
eqnally with oarseivea. 

** We are, moat affectionately, 

" Toun in the Temperance cause, 
" J. P. Parxxr, 4^ Meroer-street, Long Acre ; 
** A. F. Pupozov, 44, Gt St. Andrew-street, Bloonsboiy ; 

" Uoa«rsry SeersUirissr 
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Wkal U doing at Kilbarchan. — SiB^It nuy not be nninterat- 
ing to yon to Imow tliat we have in KUbarcluui apnbliolibmy, 
containing npwaids of 1500 yolomcs, among wmcb are three 
woika of your own, namdv, Colonuation and Christianily, 
History of Friesteraft, and Howitt^t Book of the Seasons. I 
think our library is established on a very eioellent footing ; anv 
person can become a member by paying two shillings, whicm 
^ves the privilege pf a vote in the selection of booki^ ete. It 
IS open every Saturday evening from seven to nine, when anj 
person, (whether a member or not,) by paying one penny, is 
entitled to draw two volumes. There is also a pretty extensive 
library in connexion with the Belief Chnrch ; I may also state, 
that cheap periodicals of a useful kind are extensively read ; 
several copies of your excellent Journal come to the village, bat I 
cannot just say how many. We have four schools in the viUage, 
there being (Msides the parish school) two independent schools, 
which are well attendee, (tlie chilcben attending the parish 
school are comparatively few,) and a free school ^supported by 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood) for female children, where, 
in addition to reading, they are taught the useful art of sewing ; 
we have also two Sunday-schools. 

Although the people of Kilbarchan are mostly hand-loom 
weavers, a dass of workmen who are generally considered the 
worst paid of any, yet, upon a Sunday or hoUday, they generally 
mana^ to make a verv respectable appearance. 

Owing to the verv high price of provisions, times have gone 
rather hard with us auring the by-past winter, but we hone for 
better days ; and if direct texation were.substitated for inoirect, 
if trade were thrown entirely free, and all restrictive laws 
abolished, so as to give free scope to our industry, putting down, 
as it undoubtedly would do, the spirit of war which is abroad 
in the world, I have no doubt but we should yet attain to a height 
of substantial and permanent prosperity far above any which 
we have ever yet seen. 

Wishing you and Mrs. Howitt every success with your 
Journal, I remain. 

Yours respectfully, J. P. 

New Mhenaum and Meekattici Library ai Woherhatiyaion. — 
This institation has just commenced unmr the auspices of the 
highest and most influential people of the place. 

Wakefield Mutual Improvement Society. — ^This society was 
started a few months ago, ite founders b^ng anxious to occupy 
another of the situations so long occupied by vice and igno- 
rance. It progresses satisfactorily ; but its members feel that 
it would progress much faster if its existence were more fullv 
known. " We hope,'* says the writer, "to effect this through 

Sour Journal. The society was opened by an essay, written and 
elivered by the treasurer, on TJtility of Knowledge in every 
Branch of life, which was heard with great interest. We have 
now lectures and essays on the Monday evening, and grammar 
and arithmetic classes on Thursday and Friday evenings. We 
are attempting to form a library, but as yet with small success, 
owing to the stete of our financial matters. Wp should, more- 
over, be exceedingly glad to receive presento of a few books 
from gentlemen wno may have any to spare. As it is, in the 
classes especially, a little progress appears to be made ; and we 
have no doubt that, when the confusion, eto. attendant upon 
making the rules and regulations shall have subsided, a great 
increase of members will take place. 

" Owing to your goodness, sir, in allowing the use of your 
Journal to such records as these, we have written this plain 
statement, and remain, 

'• Yours obediently, 
<* The Members and Officers of ike Wakefield Mutual 
Improvement Society,** 

Ninth Grand Concert of the Euterpeon Society.— Thn Society 
was founded in 184J), entirely by working-men, and has been 
carried on by their own exertions, and at their own expense, 
never having asked for patronage, or receiving one farthing 
towards its expenses from any person but ite own members. The 
committee and officers act gratuitouslv, and a dass for teaching 
singing meet every Wednesday at the low charge of 5#. for thirty 
lessons for gentlemen, and Ss. for thirty lessons for ladies. The 
public ooncerte have been nnmeronslv attended, principally by 
the friends of the members, who have the privilege of purehasing 
tickets at half price. After an existence of three vears and 
a half, the Society numbers nearly 100 members ; ana ite terms 
of membership are, the payment of 10#. per annum for gentle* 
men, 2s. per quarter for ladies, with no eirtra charges for music. 
One great object which the founders of this sodety had in view, 
was not only to create a taste for pure and exalted music amongst 



the working-dasses, bnt to draw them ofT tram the ia^ 
espedally on holiday occasions, of intoxicating liqiaon. 

We need not say now important we regard sodi BMnOMBts 
on the part of the working-dasses. Thtj are of ineakvlabfe 
benefit. We^ therefore, attended the ninth grand eoneect, held 
in the City Lecture Theatre, Milton-street, on tho 0th of this 
month : and have seldom been more gratified on snch an oremritm. 
WiUi the exception of Miss Sara Plower, and two or three other 
professional singers, the whole of the singing and mnsie waa by 
members of the society ; and had a degree of exeellenee ahoot 
them which was most creditable. The large ordiestra of well- 
dressed musicians, and the singers, both young meat and yoong 
women, might have presented tnemsdves on any pnUic orrMinn, 
sure of hini approbation. There was a precisioa of wiecBtion 
in the band peculiarly striking. The sdection of the pieoea too 
marked a genuine taste for exodlenoe,— the Senoas from 
Haydn, the overture to Fra Diavolo, with glees, and songs, 
from Balfis, Bamet, Donizetti, ete., and Locke's edahrated M«aie 
to Macbeth. 

The concert was crowded, and the whole reminded ■aftnmgiy 
of those musical meetings of the people in OermaByto which we 
have so often, and with so much pleasure, illnded. we tnit that 
such refining pleasures will grow amount our population. ; and if 
there was one tning mora than another toat strengthened thimiA 
on this occasion it was the contrast of the hsppy soena wttUa, 
and the miserable and revolting one opposite, as we eame out, of a 
gin-shop, with ite wretched victims, jamming ite crowded door- 
way, and the loud damour of drunken voices within. 

Manehester Friendly Mutual Improvemeut gactdjr.— J>B*1 
SiB, — On Easter Monday the members of the Mnchester 
Friendly Mutual Improvement dass held their first Auamd Ball 
in Tame-street Acaoemy, which was numerondy atteaM, the 
room being throng in all parte during the eveninc. Sesmal 
redtetions were nven by the members, which hisw gratilad 
the lovers of Snaksperian harmonv. An exceUent poatenl 
address was written for the ooeasion bythe Seerctaiy. Mr. Hour 
Green, and delivered by Mr. Thomas Haynes in a maaMrwbicii 
won him the admiration of all present, and was moat OBflni- 
siastically greeted. Dancing was kept up till a late hoiv 

We have great pleasure in annoiincnig thati by 
the voluntary kindness of 

W. J. FOX, 

HIS 

LECTUBJS ON THE OB£AT QUEETION 

Of 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Will appear in our next Number, being the inaXy 

authorised report. 

Csntmtf. 
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Light. By William B. Carpenter, M J), f .B.S. . • . • • 

The Three ]?nnerals. ByMissPardoe . 

Sosan Lee^s Birthday Adventure, and what came of ik- 

Part n. A Tale, by Edward Yonl 

Buckhardt reading Ilobinson Crnsoe to his And» in the 

Desert. By W. C. Bennett . ^ 

Thanksgiving Day. By J. Taylor, Author of ** Views a-lboT 

Anti.Chmax. By E. H. Home 
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WliltTHBE'S CHABLOTTE. 
a BT UL'uuca. 



WERTHBB*S CHARLOTTE. 



^ In a late letter I told 
quainted with Bailiff & 



yoa how I had become ao- 
aud that he had besought 



me to Tisit him in his hermitage, or rather in his king 
dom. I neglected to do bo, and probably never might, 
had not accident dlBcovered to me the jewel which was 
hidden in thia quiet region. 

The young men about here bad got up a ball, in 
which 1 consented to take part I Invited a young girl 
of our neighbourhood, a kind-hearted and pretty, but 
otherwise insignificant, girl, to be my partner ; and it 
was arranged that I should hire a carrias^e, and take my 
partner and her aunt to the ball, and that on our way 
we should call on Charlotte S ^, and take her with us. 

" You will make the acquaintance of a lovely young 
lady," said my partner, as we drove down the broaa 
road which hsid been opened through the wood on our 
way to the hunting- lodge. 

" Take care," said the aunt, " that you don't fi&ll in 
love with her !" 

"How 80 r said I. 

" She is already engaged," returned the other, " to a 
very excellent man, who is now away from here in order 
to look after his afi^irs, as his father is lately dead, and 
has left him a handsome property." 

All this was a perfect matter of indlflference to me. 

The sun was still about a quarter of an hour from the 
mountains, as we drove up to tlie gate. The air was 
very sultry, and the ladies were full of anxiety lest we 
should have a storm, as the heavy grey clouds which 
were gathering on the horizon seemed to throated. 
I pacified their alarm by prognosticating fair weather, 
although I must confess that I myself began to fear 
that 6ur merriment would have to experience a shock. 

I alighted from the carriage, and a maid-servant wlio 
c^ime from the door begged us to wait a moment, and 
Ma'amscllo Lottcheu would come immediately. 1 walked 
through the court towards the handsome house; and 
when I had a8cended the steps and looked in at the 
open door, I saw the most charming scene I ever beheld. 
In the entrance-hall a throng of six children, of from two 
to el<^ven years old, were crowding around a young lady 
of about middle size, but of most graceful figure, who 
was dressed in white, with bows of pink ribbon on her 
sleeves and breast. She held a loaf of brown bread, 
and was cutting from it for the little ones around her, 
each one his piece proportioned to his age and appetite. 
These she distributed, with an inexpresvsible air of 
affection, and each one received, with such an artless 
" Thank you," his share into his little bands, which 
had been long held up to receive the gift while it was 
cutting, and then bounded joyfully away with his 
evening meal ; or else, if his quiet disposition inclined 
him that way, stole softly to the gate to see the 
strangers and the carriage which was to carry off their 
Lotte. 

" I beg your pardon," said she, "for giving you so 
much trouble, and for keeping the ladi&s waiting. In 
dressing, and making the needful household arrange- 
ments, I had forgotten to give my little ones their 
supper, and they will not allow any on« to cut their 
bread but myself." 

I paid her some insignlftcant sort of compliment; 
my whole soul was arrested by her figure, her voice, and 
her manner; and I had just time to recover myself 
as she went into the parlour to fetch her fan and 
gloves. The little ones looked a.skance at me from a 
distance. I went up to the youngest of them, who was 
a child with the most lovely countenance, but he drew 
himself back. 

" Louis, give his cousin a hand !" said Charlotte, who 
that moment re-entered the hall; and the little fellow 



did it willingly, in retnm for which I gave^ him a 
hearty kiss. 

'' Cousin r said I, as I offered her my band — " Do 
yon think that I have the happiness of being related to 
your 

" Oh," said she, with a merry laugh, " oar cousins are 
very numerous, and I should be very sorry if you were 
the worst of them." 

In going out, she charged Sophie, the eldest lister 
after herself, a girl probably of eleven, to have over- 
sight of the children, and to greet papa from her, when 
he came home after his ride. To the little ones she 
said that they must obey their sister Sophie all the same 
as if it were herself; and this several of them promised. 
A little wilful, fair girl, however, of about six, said, 
" But she is not thou, Lottchen ! We love thee a deal 
better." 

The two eldest boys had mounted upon the carriage* 
and at my request she allowed them to go with us Ull 
we came to the wood, on condition that ihey sate still, 
and held fast. 



Nothing can be more beautiftil than this simple and 
characteristic scene, which contains in it so much of 
national manners. Of the Sorrows of the Young Werther 
we are not now intending to speak ; the work, with all 
its faults, is one of the most extraordinary Qoethe ever 
wrote ; and, as a work of art, it is perfect The ^ect of 
it^ publication, not only in Germany, but In England, 
was wonderful ; it seemed to electrify the whole of 
society. Nothing was for the moment thought of or 
talked of but the Sorrows of Werther. We have board 
old people describe it, and have seen them weep even 
over the remembrance of the sentimental sorrows whicJi 
had thrilled them so in their youth. Kagazines and 
pocket-books were filled with pictures from Werther; 
and many a one was framed and glaxed, and may be 
found even now in parlours and bcd-rootns of countiy 
houses. The manners of the book were also In some 
iu stances adopted, and that to the great sorrow of all 
parties ; one imitation of it, however, remains to thia 
day, although the origin of the custom has long been 
forgotten. It was the fascination of this very acene, 
which we have here given both from the work Itself and 
from the truthful pencil of Kaulbach. which first intro> 
duced the loaf to the English tea-table. Till that time 
the bread and butter had been cut out of the room ; 
C larlotte, however, cutting bread and butter for the 
children, had produced such a fascinating efi^BCt» not 
only on Werther, but on the English reader, that it im- 
mediately became the fashion, and all young ladias of 
England cut bread and butter for the family. 
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Of Kaulbach, one of the greatest, and unqneationably 
the most beautiful, painters of Germany, we will now 
say a word or two, as we wish particularly to recom- 
mend him to the favourable attention of our readers. 
in 1842 we ourselves visited his atelier, and of thia 
viKit we will speak. His painting-rooms — how unlike 
thohc of a world -renown 3d artist in London ! — are in a 
lai-ge, half neglected-looking building, standing in a 
wiid sort of field, by which flows the river Lser, in the 
.suburb of St. Anna at Munich. Here was the artist, in 
the midst of all those objects which render an artist's 
studio so interesting. We entered a large room, in 
which stood the works in progress, and the original 
sketches of those which are completed ; amongst 
others were various portraits painted by him in Italy : 
a full-length of a fine-looking young noble, in t&e 
costume of the middle ages ; and the portrait of an 
artist, in a masking dress. But the most attractive 
object of all was the cartoon of bis great picture of The 



Desiniction of Jenualem, noir purchased bj the King 
of Baruia. His magnifioeiit pietare, nov at Berlin, 
called the Battle of the Hans, had prepiured ns for what 
we might en>ect in this second great worlL It is of 
rist size, and the bold genlns of the artist is at once 
Tiuble in the characters and actions which it compre- 
hends. Titos ascends into Jerusalem over its ruins; 
the abomination of desolation is in the Holjr Place ; 
terror and despair seize the women ; frantic fury the 
leadeiB of the people; and demons dii^e the wan- 
dering Jew forth on his long pilgrimage through the 
world. Angels condnct the Uhristians BiU!ely out of the 
devoted place ; other angels of vengeance descend with 
fieiy swOTds from Heayen, to execute the long-menaced 
wrath of Qod ; while the fire great prophets of the Old 
Testament, who have been for ages the proclaimers of 
this judgment, behold from above the fulfilment of 
their words. One little touch in the subordinate part 
of the picture is extremely beautiful. As the angels 
escort tne Christians forth, the Christian children, who, 
childlike, in the midst of public calamity have been 
playing in the streets, are collected, as thev go on, from 
the children of the unbelievers. One child of this class, 
however, pleads powerfully with the angel near him to 
be taken with those of the Christians, and you see by 
the face of the angel that he will not plead in vain. 

Hans Christian Andersen, speaking of this wonderful 
picture, says, " This was the first time, during my 
re«idcnoe in Munich, that I felt myself really happy 
and penetrated by great and powerful thoughts ; and it 
was this picture which diffused such a sunshine over my 
ioul. Everything which I had lately seen, the works 
of other ^oung painters, appeared to me now as mere 
sketches m comparison with this work. I had that 
M>rt of feeling wnich one has when, after having been 
occupied with some little farce, poem, or novel of every- 
day life, one turns to Dante's Divina Comedia, or to 
Goethe's Faust And yet it was only in cartoon, and 
not at all finished, that I saw this great work, which 
awuredly in the end will have such a place assigned to 
it as the world has given to Kichael Angelo's Last 
Judgment* 

In the inner room, on an easel that a pupil might 
copy It, was his picture of Anacreon reading his poems 
to his mifltress. The beauty of the figures, and the 
irlow of the colouring, were perfectly astonishing, and 
justly place Kaulbach in the first rank of his art as a 
mattter of the expression of beauty, and for colouring 
which rivals that of Titian. 

In this room were also pencil sketches of his inimi- 
table illustrations of Reynard the Fox. On a door 
leading into a third room were painted a boy and girl, 
as if done in the very exuberance of fancy, of such love- 
liness that they would enrich the walls of any house 
whatever. In this room we heard one of his pupils 
am mini? a leisure hour with singing and playing on the 
guitar, in a very superior style. 

Kaulbach himself is very interesting in appearance ; 
fcarcely yet of middle age, he is of delicate oonAtitution, 
and bears traces in his countenance of his frequent 
toffering. His great modesty and gentlemanly polite- 
ness were very attractive. He spoke with much enthu- 
siasm of his eojoum in Italy; regretted that he had not 
time for more travelling ; and when we asked whether 
he »poke ^glish, he replied, "No; I speak no lan- 
guage but German, and that T said he, pointing to 

hii> painting ; and, indeed, what more eloquent and 
universal language need he speak 1 The Isngnage of 
tiie arta la the language of the highest and purest 
civil ijcaiion. 



ON THE DITTIES AND BIGHTS OF SOCIETY, 
AS TO EDUCATION. 

[aiPOM OF A UOYITEl BY W. J. lOX.] 

Thi duties and rights of society as to education will 
perhaps be more distinctly perceived from first adverting 
to the duties and the nghts of parents. A purer 
moralitv has long since taught the world that the child 
is not the absolute property of ti^e earthly authors of its 
being; that there is on Uiem a responsibility; that 
they hold a trust from . Qod and nature. They are no 
longer allowed by law to maim the child, to take its 
life, or to sell it into slavery ; — ^privileges once thought 
essential to the parental character. The moral sense of 
humanity has prohibited actions which^-once deemed 
perfectly within their rights — would now be justly 
stigmatized as crimes. Moral rights belong to all 
human beings : to the child in relation to its parents, 
— to the child, and the parents also, in relation to 
society. The very helplessness of the child, its depend- 
ence on those who are most fitted to minister to its 
wants, is a source of moral obligation. And, accord- 
ingly, it will be generally admitted, that amongst the 
duties of the parental relation are those of taking 
care that the child shall have intellectual life, as well 
as physical life, — supplies for the food of the spirit, 
as well as for the food of the body ;— that what parents 
can do, shall be done, towards developing its powers, 
strengthening its foculties, cherishing and expanding 
its affections, and forming the complete human being, 
ready, when it arrives at the season of self-dependence, 
to start fair, and act well its part upon the world's 
great stage. 

And if these are the duties of parents, of course 
there are corresponding rights, — rights cssenUal to the 
fulfilment of these duties. They should be unobstructed 
in the choice of what they regard as the beat means 
of realising all such advantages. Then should 
be no interposing authority, to tell them £hey shall 
not train the child in this way or that; the result 
being secured, and thev deeming such mode the fittest, 
in their circumstances, for arriving at it. With obligation 
and responsibility, they have also the right — as all 
have, under similar circumstances — of pleasing them- 
selves as to the mode in which they deem that the 
duty will be best discharged. 

Now, here they come, both with their rights and their 
duties, into contact with society. It is the duty of 
the parent to society, not to turn a wild savage, a being 
of untrained mind and unregulated passions, loose upon 
that society,— a nuisance and a pest, instead of a useful 
member. It is the duty and the interest of society to 
enable the parent to realise this desirable object Poverty 
is the cause that most commonly comes in the way. The 
children of thousands and millions present the difficulty 
of finding them bread, as a preliminary want to that of 
finding them instruction. But the poor have their rights^ 
as members of a community, of a society, of a peoplo, of 
a nation ; and where the requisite power to discharge 
their duty fails them, and yet the discharge is essential 
to the well-being of society, there is the point for 
society to interpose — to give the help without invading 
the rights— to secure what is a duty to itself— to 
exercise what is a right essential to its own continuance 
and prosperous existence. 

But this may be done, it is said, by society, without 
invoking the power of law, the agency of legislation, or 
the interference of governments Leave it to be done by 
YoluntazT kindness. But what says experience 1 How 
ia it in the best educated countries t Where do we find 
the greatest number of persons who have some hold upon 



the commonest key of knowledge ? Do we find them 
anywhere but where the combing power of society hsA 
been brought to bear upon the instruction of society 1 
It is eminently in this country that yoluntary agency 
has been tried as to the education of the people. It is 
now three quarters of a century since the benevolent 
Baikes, of Gloucester, started one of his Sunday-schools. 
It is now within a year of half a century since Joseph 
Lancaster opened his day-school in the Borough-road. 
Forty years ago, I heard that single-minded and earnest 
man lecturing in different parte of the country, and 
showing a z^ which was speedily matched by the 
movement of Dr. Bell, in connexion with the church 
establishment. The country was excited on the subject 
through its length and breadth ; the yoluntary system 
of education was set afloat with every advantage ; and 
the experiment has been since made under the most 
&voarable circumstances. It has been made in con- 
nexion with a zealous, and, sometimes, a fierce compe- 
tition between rival bodies of religionists ; the estab- 
lishment on the one hand, and dissent on the other, 
have been competing aa to which should do the most, — 
which should boast the most largely of the number of 
its schools and pupils, the results of its plans, and the 
magnificence of its contributions. It has been tried 
under favourable circumstances so far as there is any 
spirit of nationality in us : for we have seen other nations 
attend to the same subject, and pass us; notwith- 
standing our ancient boast of "teaching the nations 
how to live," we have seen ourselves left only sixth or 
seventh in the scale of educated countries. We have 
been excelled in this matter by all forms of government, 
and in almost all modes of society. We have been 
beaten, as instructors of the people, with our spontaneous 
charity, by governmental arranj^ments in Europe, and 
in America, — ^in large empires, and in little cantons, — 
in military states, and in constitutional states, — in those 
where despotism is the most absolute, and those where 
republicanism is the most free. They have all passed us ; 
and we may look for the highest stage of education to 
some of the American states, where it is part and parcel 
of their constitution ; we may find there wnole districts in 
which not above one in five hundred is unable to write his 
name; and in our own country, with all its spontaneous 
benevolence, we may find counties where one out of 
evcTy two is unable to write his name. Can there be a 
more clear demonstration than the observation of any 
intelligent member of society will afford him, that the 
plan of leaving education to rest on spontaneous con- 
tributions is a failure, a dark and miserable failure ? 

And even were it less so, there are exceptions to be 
taken to it which belong to its very nature. In the 
present condition of society in this' countiy, education 
by spontaneous benevolence is, for the most part, — not 
absolutely to the exclusion of all other, but for the 
most part, — sectarian education. There is upon it the 
taint of narrowness and bigotry. The g^reat impulse 
here to education has not been the simple and truthlul 
desire of having a universally-instructed people. Pro- 
selytism has been the mainspring of the voluntaiy 
educational movement; proselytism the paramount 
object, and education only the secondary consideration. 
We may see this fact in the form which the schools 
have taken; in their general connexion either with 
parish churches or dissenting chapels ; in the religious 
conditions at different times forced upon the govern- 
ment; in the exclusion of Catholic schools, which still 
exists ; and in the limitation of goremment aid to schools 
which have dally reading of the Scriptures in the autho- 
rized version, — a restriction transferred to the treasury 
minutes firom the constitution of the British and Foreign 
School Society. The sectarian character spreads itself 
over the whole of our voluntary educational movement. 
And what is the too common feeling of religionists ? 
With the exception of here and there an heretical sect, 



scanty in numbers and limited in influence, almost all 
believe that faith in certain dogmas is essential to sal- 
vation. Their first object is, not to cherish the reasoning 
faculty, not to enlarge indefinitely the stores of know- 
ledge ; but to hammer into the child's mind certain doc- 
trines, by the belief of which, according to their notion, 
the child's soul is to be saved, and without the beUef in 
which his soul is sure to be damned eternally. Here is 
a power which perverts all other powers, and is the 
source of many of the perplexing phenomena exhibited 
by our educational history. For it is the hct, that, 
while in one department of religionists edacation 
has been extending, in another it has been dimi- 
nishing. And whyl Because the proeelyting spirit, 
which was the source of the educationjd exertions, 
has more direct and more brilliant means of evincing 
itself. Look at the immense sums spontaneously con- 
tributed eveiy year to- Bible and missionary societies, 
to societies for planting the gospel in the East Indies, 
in the West In4ie8, in China, among savages of every 
description, and in the remote islands of the South Sea. 
Why, it is more splendid to baptize a Chinese or a 
Hindoo, than it is to simply teach his letters, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, to a poor boy out of a street in 
our own neighbourhood ; and, accordingly, these giand 
achievements have drawn off the dissenting contribn- 
tions to education towards the more direct and con- 
spicuous species of proselytism ; for proselytism is the 
source whence they originally flowed. 

Now, I object to sectarianism in education. What is 
called religious^by which is meant, not religioua, but 
theological, dogmatical— education, is a pervenion of 
the educational power, whether in the hands of priests 
episcopally ordained, or not ordained at all, when they 
are thoroughly imbued with the professional and priestly 
character. I^ok at our religious sects. They are, at 
this moment, almost all at war with science ; they look 
askance and bitterly on the progress of geological re- 
search, for the sake of Moses ; they are at war with 
charity ; they are almost all opposed to the intermixture 
of different forms of fiiith, so far as for boys to sit on the 
same bench, and receive the same lessons. They are 
opposed to individual independence ; they call out that 
they belong to this or tluit church or society; they 
repeat this or that creed. There runs through their 
whole system that demarcation, broad and deep, so 
long existing, and so fatal to all union and coope- 
ration in social institutions. William Hazlitt says, 
he went one day into a bookseller's shop to ask for 
" The Excursion, ' and the shopman inquixed, " Into 
what county, sirT' so, if you go into any pfurt of 
Great Britain, and ask after the educated, the answer 
might be, "In what sect or denomination T The 
commissioners of inquiry into the state of education 
in the manufacturing districts found penona who 
could remember, many years after they left school, 
that they were "Particular Baptists," or some other 
sect, while their confused memories placed Moses 
and Nebuchadnezzar among the apostles of Christ; 
in fact, they had forgotten every truth of importance, 
every moral principle of living interest. 

Education from voluntary contributions must always 
be felt as almsgiving, a charity to the poor. Kow, a 
human being, entering upon the common rights o€ 
human beings, having a mind expanding for the re> 
ception of knowledge and truth, from nature and from 
literature, ought not to have the chuity-jacket put upon 
it, or to pass under those narrow portals where even the 
lowest child must stoop its head and crawl in, instead 
of advancing with the dignity of a human being. The 
love of knowledge is one of our natural instincts ; the 
right to gratify that love belongs to us as a natarad 
heritage. We have, in our social union, our existence 
as a civilized nation, a solemn pledge that no one sIiaU 
bo condemned to spend his days in that daA nnd 
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cheerless ignorance, the Tictlms of which grope and 
lose IheiriraT in endeavonring to obtain the commonest 
footing on which human nature is able to stand. Let 
UB come, at least, with as much dignity to the supply of 
mental food, as to that of bodily food. The law says a 
man shall not starre ; it gives him a supply, by legal 
right, in the time of his unavoidable necessity, not on 
any degrading condition, but as a result of that com- 
munity which the very existence of a nation implies 
between the rich and the poor. So should it be with 
the acquisition of knowledge. There are certain things 
common to all our countiymcn : we all have the enjoy- 
ment of the free air of heaven ; we all have the sight of 
natare's loveliness ; the island is ours ; England is for 
the English ; private property is but a trust, and that 
tnist does not extend to the exclusion of the means of 
physical support for all, nor, by analogy, to the exclusion 
of the means of intellectual and of moral life. People 
are too apt to look at national education as a thing that 
only concerns the poor, as a kind of hospital to be set 
op for their mental and moral infirmities, as a something 
to be done for them ; and not as a common, a social, a 
national right and blessing. When we contemplate our 
immense resources, the wonderful power which this 
nation possesses of springing up by a rebound, as it 
were, from the very lowest depression, the treasures that 
we have in our educational endowments, which ought 
to be rendered efficient, and in the tenth of the produce 
of the country — ^which, as it has been assigned for the 
spiritual good of the whole nation, ought never to have 
been monopolized by a sect — we see in these the means 
of national education without levying a single tax, 
although there is ample power in the countnr to bear 
such taxation, if its levying were needful. We might 
sorely meet a tax as heavy as the cost of crimes, which 
are mnltipUed in the country through the grovelling 
condition in which millions are left We might support 
a taxation as heavy as the cost of the sanguinary wars 
which we have so often waged against the rights and 
liberties of other nations. We might meet a taxation 
as heavy aa that which supports unnecessary pomp and 
splendour, or that which is abused by the various modes 
in which legislation is perverted to the interests of ^in- 
diriduala and of classes. All this we can bear, and 
should bear, rather than degrade the means of 
development for the human mind into a mere matter of 
charity, a form of almsgiving. 

It is not the education of the poor, merely, that is 
wanted ; it is the education of the people,— of the entire 
people. Wliat nonsense it is to graduate instruction 
according to rank in society ; as if it was fitting that, 
with the limit to a man's property, there should be a 
limit to hia mental enlightenment ; and, that with so 
much more wealth, there should be a title to so much 
more intellectual light ! Why, knowledge in its own 
nature baa relation to the common powers, principles, 
and tendencies of humanity ; not to the conventional 
distinetiona which originate in social arrangements, and 
are only upheld by them. A good education for the 
poor, ia a good education for the rich. There need be 
no fear lest you give a man an education above his 
station. How can you do that, if you have any faith in 
the declaration continually made, that every man is 
the son of God, — that every child bom into the world 
is, or maj be, an heir of the kingdom of heaven 1 
Yon cannot train him with an education above that 
station — at least as honourable a one as being the child 
of a duke, or a Prince of Wales, heir to the crown of 
Ureat Britain. The prospects, the destination of Uie 
human aoal, if we have any &ith in language which is 
universally employed, are fiur too dignified for any 
education to be too much, for any training to be too 
loAy. That ahonld be done for all, so that the national 
sdioola may be the best schools for all, whether rich or 
poor; and it would not be difficult to accomplish that 



object, were the national power once honesUv annlied 
to its reaUzation. 

There being, then, all these olnections to private 
charity in the matter, what follows, but that society, in 
its combined character, — in its unity of existence as a 
nation,— should do justice to itself as a nation! 

'*We speak the tongue 
That Shakspere ipake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton hdd ; in every thing, are sprang 
Of earth's bert blood ; have titles manifold ;" 

and there need be no fear that we should ndse the 
aspirations of the people to an undue height, with 
regard to this glorious intellectual heritage. It would 
sufficiently taslE the power of the nation to do as much 
as ought to be done under such circumstances; and 
only by funds so ample as those which the state pos- 
sesses, can the appropriate buildings be raised, the re- 
quisite apparatus furnished, and all the means and 
appliances taken care for, which should act as the 
material for wholesome, complete, and ever extending 
and rising instruction. Only the state can take care 
that there is the gradation of advance from inferior 
schools to higher, and from these to colleges and uni- 
versities, whose honours ought to be open to universal 
competition, where the child of the poorest might assert 
his mental nobility, and obtain his patent, if he wished, 
for intellectual and learned dignity. Only the state 
can overcome the monopolies of classes, and that con- 
sequent grasping on the part of wealth, which is, at 
this very moment, appropriating to itself most of the 
splendid educational charities that have been handed 
down to us from our forefathers. Only the state can 
ensure a supply of competent teachers— of teachers 
well trained and practised in their art— of teachers 
who have proved their efiiciency in raising the intel- 
lectual character of the pupils entrusted to their charge. 
Only national acta and national authority can put down 
quackery in education ; and in no department of society 
whatever, perhaps, is there anything like the amount 
of quackery which exists at this time under the name— 
the much-abused name— of education. We do not tole- 
rate quacks in other things ; people will not entrust 
the title-deeds of their estates to lawyers who cannot 
produce certificates of their competency. In medicine, 
we endeavour, by various precautions, to obstruct 
those who have not the requisite knowledge of the 
means of dealing with the human frame, and of restor- 
ing it from a state of sickness to a state of healtL 
But, in that which is of more importance than the 
practice of either law or medicine, we tolerate the 
universal access of unqualified practitioners. 

In what way do not schools and teachers succeed 1 
In the minority of cases, what connexion is there be- 
tween the reputation of a school, and the requisite 
qualifications of those who undertake to teach 1 Some- 
times a charity school is raised, in order that a gentle- 
man may provide for a worn-out servant, whom be does 
not know what in the world to do with, so he makes 
him a schoolnuister ; the parishioners are induced to snl>- 
scribe, the school is established. In other ca»es, schools 
succeed — as bad goods are got rid of — by a good deal of 
puffing and advertising in the newspapers. I have heard 
of one instance — there are probably a great many such 
— ^where a most fiourishing school was formed by the in- 
fiueneeof the very capital champagne which the school- 
master gave, at his dinners, to the parents whose children 
he wished to get into his establishment. Schools have 
been preferred sometimes for the sake of " connexion.** 
There are those who boast in their announcements that 
no child of a tradeaman is admitted into their establish- 
ment ; and thus they hiy hold of those who aspire to 
have their children the eariy firiends and associates 
of membera of the ariatocracy. Others rest upon a 



cheapness whicli can scarcely afford a cat's meat dietary, 
to say nothing of intellectual food. 

Kow, the world really needs some check upon all 
this. Those who aspire to teach shoald be called on, 
before some impartial tribunal, — as they are in most 
continental nations, with the very best results, — to prove 
that they have the ability to teach ; and only on that 
condition should they oe allowed to exercise t^eir 
vocation. This, again, requires the interposition of 
authority. I do not mean that a cabinet council should 
be held on the abilities of a schoolmaster ; but there are 
bodies, such as the lately formed London University, 
which, being invested with the distribution of literary 
honours, might, beyond all question as to impartiality 
or competency, be worthily trusted with the decision of 
such matters. Then the rights of individuals and 
localities would come into operation. There being only 
properly qualified teachers in the market^ each place 
might be allowed, and should be encouraged, to choose 
its own teacher, — to have the man of their heart at the 
school-desk, if they cannot have him in the parish 
pulpit, — and so place their children under the care of 
one whom they are thoroughly convinced is honest, 
truthful, and upright in life, and competent to the high 
task to which he is appointed. 

In discharging thus its duties to itself, it becomes, I 
apprehend, one of the rights of society to keep itself 
pure firom the intrusion of ignorance, and of thiat bm- 
tality which is connected with the want of all the most 
ordinary means of knowledge. I know there is a word 
at which it is English to start back in abhorrence, and 
to be in a great passion; and that u " eompuUum." 
" Would you compe/ the children to schooU'* is asked 
as a question tliat onljfr admits of one answer; and 
ima^ arise to the mmd of a corporal's goard, and 
soldiers with bayonets fixed, coming to the cottage, 
seizing the child, and marching him off like a deserter 
to his punishment, against the remonstrances of the 
parent, besides his oifn kicking and crying. I do not 
think compulsion is at all necessaiy ; but in providing 
the means of education, society has certainly a right to 
expect from the parent that the child shall be actually 
taught Let the parent, if he pleases or prefers, send 
his child to a private school, instead of the school pro- 
vided by the nation ; or, let him employ a duly-qualified 
private teacher in his own house ; or, let the father or 
mother, or both, undertake the task themselves, and be 
the authors of the spiritual, as well as of the physical 
life of their offspriug. To all these, efiSciently per- 
formed, the rights of parentage extend ; but the rights 
of society require that the result shall be arrived at, by 
whatever mode; and that, allowing for exceptional 
cases, arising from ill health, or mental incompetency, 
the child shall have attained, by a certain age, that de- 
gree of knowledge, that point of ability, which will 
satisfy the common requirements, and will ensure so- 
ciety that it is not about to be overwhelmed by a deluge 
of ignorance and darkness. 

Such are the views of the rights and duties of society, 
which I have ver}" often propounded on former occa- 
sions, both in this place and through the press, of 
which I certainly am not about to modify one iota on 
the present occa-Hion. It will be expected that I should 
say something of the existing controversy on this matter ; 
and I have no disposition to flinch from so doing ; but 
I think I have said something upon it already, — some- 
thing that bears upon it pretty clearly and strongly, — 
which, though often said befor^ vet mav advantageously 
now bo said again ; or which, if I had not repeated it, 
would have furnished my contribution towards the com- 
mon stock of UueU and opinions^ to be considered in 
this public discussion. 

But, to come to particulars. The minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council on Education, which have 
occasioned the present outbreak, seem to me chiefly 



objectionable because they are so poor and petty, so 
narrow and confined. Thev are a mixture, — a mixture 
of the good and the bad, of the useful and of the objec- 
tionable. In the good, I should rank the system of 
inspection and its extension. That this was a good, 
might have been inferred from the hostility which was 
evinced against it when it was introduced. There are 
patrons of schools who do not wish them to be inspected 
very critically; and it is for that very reason that in- 
spectors should be sent, to see what they ate doing, 
and to tell what they are doing, — that it may be 
known where is reality and where mere pretence, where 
efliciency, and where only inefificiency. And here, I 
think, is one great blunder, in the way in whidi the 
inspectors are chosen. The Church of England is 
indulged with inspectors only of its own conununity ; 
the schools of the British and Foreign School Society 
are only to have inspectors approved by the committee 
of that society; the Methodists are only to have inspec- 
tors who are Methodists; the Church of Scotland only 
Presbyterian inspectors ; and so on. So that, in every 
case, were is a sectarian affinity with the inspector. I 
would rather have changed them over from one sect to 
another; and then we should have known all their 
faults. I would send the Methodist inspector to the 
Roman Catholic schools, a Catholic inspector to the 
Church of England schools, an EpiscopaUan inspector 
to the Independent schools ; and then we ^ould hear 
of all their short-comings, and should see what a wide 
field of improvement yet remained to be cultivated. 
However, under any circumstances, this system of in- 
spection is in itself good; it has worked well ; and pity 
it is, that it is not more frequent and general than is 
contemplated by the plan. 

The next good is the training of apprenticed teachers. 
Education is not only a science, but an art, — an art for 
which many, whose learning is veiy extensive, are very 
little fitted. As a practical art^ it requires dexterity, 
like any other art, which should be cultivated early in 
life ; and for this, there will be abundant opportnrii- 
ties and advantages. So far, the treasury minntee, in 
this matter, promise to the world, in a few yean, a 
better supply of competent schoolmasters than this 
country has ever yet enjoyed. A third good in these 
minutes is the addition to the salary of schoolmaaters, 
and the provision, in certain cases^ of a small pennon 
for them when they are worn out. The independence 
of schoolmasters is what the state alone, as yet, is able 
to secure; — independence of individual interference and 
caprice, — independence of the browbeating or the bribes 
of local patronage. The schoolmaster should not be at 
the mercy of the squire or parson of the parish ; he 
should not be the tool of the deacons of a dissenting 
congregation. He should be a man knowing what !;( 
right and just in his own department, and able to fulfil 
it to the utmost extent of his ability, without the inter- 
ruption of local tyrants, who, in so many cases, would 
bring down humanity to a mere subservient and crawl- 
ing creature. The evil will be avoided which is seen, 
and glaringly seen very often, in the case of dissenting 
ministers. There will be no fear of offending those who 
live in the large house ; there will be no fear of adopting 
a course which is not smiled upon by those whose pecu- 
niary condition renders them very important where a 
school is supported by voluntary efforts alone^ Every 
step towards the independence of the schoolmaster, — 
reserving his responsibility, — is an advance to the cause 
of education of inestimable worth. The^e three pointEi, 
— the inspection, the training of apprenticed teachers, 
and the raising of the condition of the schoolmaster, — I 
hold to be the great advantages of the treasury minntee ; 
and it is a very desirable thinf for the nation that the j 
should be realised and extended. 

The objectionable parts are, — ^that there is a minute- 
ness of superintendence in some particulars, for which. 
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ft committee of the priyy conncil is VC17 little quali- 
fied, and whwfa should be rather left, either to the 
teachers, or to some better qoalified authority. There 
is a meddlesome spirit that endeavours to regulate 
things l»eyond its Rphere, in which it must be guided 
by some one indiyidual, and that person not more 
qualified, perhaps, than most of the Bchoolm&sten all 
over the country, — of whom the nation might say, as 
King Henry said of Percy, — " I trust 1 have within my 
realm ten thousand good as he.** 

Another objection is, there is too much of gratuity 
and patronage in the plan ; donations are to be made 
on certain conditions and under particular circum- 
stance ; and there is an air of that charity which is so 
offensive in connexion with voluntary sectarian con- 
tributions, and which it is eminently incumbent on the 
national authority to avoid in its greater and more ma- 
jestic movements. The third evil in, the continued 
exclusive recognition of the two great school societies, 
both being, as they are, sectarian societies, — a con- 
tinued attempt to govern the nation through tlie agency 
of these theological bodies. The state should disre- 
gard them altogether; it should not know them; it 
should know nothing of them, of their theologies and 
their dogmas, in connexion with the national eiiucation 
of the people. Of a nimilar description is the restric- 
tion of the gnmts to the schools using the authorised 
version of the scriptures, which at once, and directly, 
shuts out the whole Roman Catholic body from any par- 
ticipation in these advantages ; and with them, perhaps, 
shuts out many other schools, that are formed or 
might be formed, and where a great deal of wholesome 
tuition is g^ven, without reading the authorised version 
daily, or any other version of the sacred scriptures, — 
or making them a school-book at all. And most of 
all, I think, is objectionable, the exceedingly limited 
sphere within which it is proposed to operate, and the 
contingency of even that operation on voluntary con- 
tribution, after it has already been proved so inefficient. 
Mr. Baines objects loudly to the expeuAO of the Govern- 
ment plan ; he says, that, when fully carried out, it 
will cost the country 1,742,500/. a year. True, reply 
the defenders of the minutes ; but in order to carry it 
out fully, and Incur this cost to the country, there 
must be voluntary contributions to the amount of 
l,880,000t Now, to make the national advances con- 
tingent upon voluntary contributions, after they have 
so entirely broken down, is no better than to embark 
in a crazy vessel that has already suffered wreck. It 
is to unite indissolubly what should be a wise and 
good scheme with one that has proved ita inefficiency 
and complete Ikilure, In fact, this contingency is 
enough to prevent any strong hope of extensive good 
to the nation, from these minutes of council. 

Though, therefore, I have no sympathy with the prin- 
ciple — ^now first advocated — that a nation, a state, ought 
not to interfere with education, yet I cannot but doc[)ly 
regret the limits within which the Oovemment measure 
has been restricted. True, there is this to be considered ; 
we have here the recognition, though it be but a poor 
and contemptible recognition, of a great principle. It 
allows the duties of a state ; it claims the rights of a 
state; and for that alone, a certain degree — a hi^h 
degree of importance and worth attaches to the proce<lurc. 
The state now comes forward and confesses that it has 
obligations,— obligations to the entire community ; that 
it has for ages neglected its duties ; that the intellectual 
and monl development of the people is an aim of the 
first importance ; that its business is not merely to kcop 
up a police, not merely to oversee the gaol and the 
gibbet, but to do something for the school as well ; in 
its aspect, as a preventative of crime, and in iu gcucral 
bearing on the condition of the community. By this 
movement, government at once makes confession as to 
the past, and gives promise as to thi future; it tells us 



that men are united in society for higher alma and 
objects than have been commonly underatoodt-^that 
their powers are capable of application to better purposes 
than those for which they have.hUhcHo wrought, — that 
the end of institutiona la the amelioration, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, of the poorest and most 
numerous class, — and that something may and must be 
thus done towards promoting " the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.** For more, and not for less, 
should the friends of education have agitated ; for the 
extension of the grant, and not for its abrogation ; for 
raising up more schools, and not for letting those fall 
into ruin which already exist; for going beyond the 
boundarv of sectarianism, instead of regarding it as 
hallowe<I land, which government i(«elf must not touch. 
They should have agitated for embracing the entire 
community; for raising and applying such funds as 
should make us an instructed people, able to assume 
our ancient pre-eminence, and to go forward with 
accelerated swiftness in the career of progress. 

For this should they have striven, and not for the 
reverse. They should have striven to establish that 
Interposition by which alone the g^reat mass of the com- 
munity can possibly be elevated. In such an agitation 
I should have joined heart and soul ; I should have 
said, " Give us more schools ; increase Catholic, Metho- 
dist, Chartist, Factory schools ; increase voluntary and 
individual schools ; look at everything, and wherever help 
can advance the cause of education, there let help flow ; 
wherever light can be let in upon the daricnesB, there 
guide the pure and holy stream until it shall overspread 
the whole surface of the country." And when we have a 
people thus trained, will not the interest, the prosperity, 
the freedom, the virtue, the well-being of the country, 
be indefinitely advanced 1 Oh, it will be a glorious 
triumph, the victory which is obtained thereby for 
society ! The victory of knowledge over ignorance, of 
moral light over the dense darkness which to such an 
extent fearfully prevails. It will be a victory, — 1 will 
not say more glorious than Trafalgar or ^Yaterloo, — it 
will be more glorious than triumphs which far surpassed 
these. It will be better than Parliamentary reform, or 
the emancipation of slaves ; for it will be the reform 
of society, and the emancipation of mind. 



TH8 EABLIBST FL0WBB8 OF THK SEASON. 

BT WILUAM maOKM, W,L.», 

Ko. IY.xThi Htacivtb. 

j 

I Thb flower to which we shall next invite attention, is 
I not only beautiful and fragrant^ il is a domestic pet, 
; as well as a florist's favourite and a garden ornament 
Hyacinth glasses are a part of the furniture of our 
parlours. The gradual development of the root, leaves, 
and flowers, and the little attentions necessary for com- 
plete success, afford familiar lessona in vegetable 
physiology ; whilst the or ental splendour of the gorgeous 
colours, and the rich perfume which breathes around, 
adorn and enliven the humblest home, as well as the 
' luxurious halls of grandeur and wealth. 

The plants we have hitherto examined all belong to 
the great Exogtnous class, so that with the hyacinth 
we enter on a new field, and are led to the coutempU- 
tion of plants differing, in the structure of the seed, of 
the stem, of the leaf, and of the flower, as well as in 
their general aspect and tiabit, from any that have yet 
come before us. We enter on the Eiidogenowt division 
of the vegetable kingdom, cbaracteriaed by the single 
seed-leaf, the absence of any distinction between bark 
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nad wood, the parallelism of the Tenation of the leayea, 
and the tendexi<^ to the number three in the circles of 
parts forming the flower. In the hyacinth the tme 
stem is reduced to a mere plate, fh>m which, underneath, 
the roots proceed, and on the upper surface of which is 
a bud, known as the bulb, ana popularly, though yety 
erroneously, regarded as the root. The coatings of the 
bulb are transformed leaves. When duly stimulated 
by moisture and warmth, it sends forth leaves, and a 
flower-stalk. Each separate flower is, properly speaking, 
produced in the axil of a leaf, but the leaves accom- 
panying flowers are commonly reduced to a veiy small 
size, and transformed in appearance. Botaolsts give 
the name of bractes to these and all other leaves which 
are changed in form or appearance by their connexion 
with the flower, but do not form .parts of the floral 
drcles. The hyacinth flower seems to be a bell, con- 
sisting of one piece divided into six radiating and 
reflexed parts towards the extremity, lix stamens 
growing out of the interior of the bell, and a seed-vessel 
a'anding in the midst Careful inspection will, how- 
ever, make It manifest that three of the divisions of the 
flower lie within the other three ; and a comparison with 
other flowers of similar structure shows that we 
have here, in fact, five successive circles of three parte 
each, of which, the four outermost are combined to- 
gether. The exterior circle may be recognised by its 
tenden^ to produce nectariferous tails, something 
resembling that of a violet, which may be seen in 
strongly-grown hyacinths. This is, properly speaking, 
a calyx of three united sepals. Alternating with them, 
are the three petals of the corolla, so combined with the 
outer circle as to form with it but one belL Then 
follow two circles of stamens, alternating with each 
other, but forced by pressure into a complete union 
with the parte already described. Very little observa- 
tion is neoessaiy to ascertain that the seed-vessel is 
formed by the union of three carpellaiy leaves, whose 
edges meet in the axis, and whose mid ribs are as strongly 
marked as the lines of junction, producing the appear- 
ance of six parts. On the young seed-vessel are said to 
be found nectariferous pores, the presence of which is 
part of Linneus's technical character of Hyacinth'us, 
but which nevertheless are not often found in the plant 
we are describing, and not at all, we believe, in the 
other species which Linnaeus included in the family ; so 
that the mention of them is only an embarrassment to 
the student. The natural colour of the hvacinth is the 
rich dark blue which is so often seen in it ; but numerous 
varieties are common, as various shades of blue, from 
almost black to very nsle, pink and flesh colour, pale 
yellow, and white. Each colour is also occasionally 
produced double. Florists value the flowers for the 
oleamess and brilliancy of their colours, the number, 
size, and regularity <tf the bells. The double ones are 
very rich and splendid ; yet the single, if good in colour, 
size, and growth, are not accounted much inferior. The 
number of distinct named varieties which are increased 
by ofisets from the bulbs, and retain their separate cha- 
racteristics, is very great ; but many of them are scarcely 
different, being similar seedlings raised and named by 
difierent persons, and a collection of twenty-five or 
thirty torts would exhibit all that are really worth 
notice. The hyacinth is very successfully cultivated 
in Holland, from which countiy the bulbs are imported 
to satisfy the demand amongst us. 

The hyacinth of the ancient fabulists appears to have 
been the comflag, (Gladiolug communia of botanists,) 
but the name wss applied vaguely, and had been early 
referred both to the great larkspur, {Delphinium AJacis,) 
on account of the similar spots on the petals, supposed 
to represent the Greek exclamation of lamentation, 
Ai, at, and to the hyacinth of modem times. To the 
latter it was in the progress of time ex^usively appro- 
priated. The hyacinth was already in our gardens in 



old Qerarde's time, and has continued ever since to 
eigoy the highest fisvour, nor does it se^ exposed to 
much risk of being superseded, many as are the 
attractive novelties which solicit our attention. In 
order to trace it to its place in a general system, we 
will first set aside from the rest of the Evdoqkrb all 
the glumaeeaua plants, which have alternate leafy 
bractes, inst^ of proper flowers, and which are known 
as the grasses and sedges. We may next separate all 
those with the flowers attached to a peouliar oigaD,termed 
aspadix; the palm tribe, and the endogenous water- 
planis. The rest may be divided according as the 
calyx adheres upon Uie seed-vessel so as to place it 
under the flower, or is free so as to enclose the seed- 
vessel within the flower, to which latter division our 
Slant belongs. Ib^cluding successively all the trip^aloid 
owers in which the appearance of the calyx is distinct 
from that of the petals, all those with separate carpels, 
and those whose flowers have the green herbaceous 
character of the rushes, we have only left the group 
which forms Dr. Lindley's alliance of LiliaUs, which 
contains four natural qraers. One is characterized by 
additional exterior circles of parts. Another may be 
known by the anthers opening outwards, or being 
turned from, instead of towards, the centre of the 
flower. Another, easily known by its habit, but which 
we have not much opportunity of bringing into com- 
parison, is distinguished by the fading pieces of the 
flower rolling themselves up something in the manner 
of a young fern leaf, instead of lying flat, and the 
albumen of the seed being mealy. Setting these aside, 
the subject of our examination is found to belong to 
the great order, Liliaceoi, the lily tribe. Among the 
numerous sections of this extensive order, some of wliich 
have been, and probably may again be, raised to the rank 
of orders, but whose true limits are as yet very little 
understood, we easily fix on the SeUlea of Lindley as 
the Immediate connexions of Hyacinthus, and among 
these the generic character is sufficient to guide us. 

Our wild hyacinth, which contributes so much to the 
beauty of our woodland sceneiy during the spring, may 
be regarded as a transition species between SciUa and 
ffyacitUhtts : the form and drooping habit of its flower 
connecting it with the latter, whilst the six pieces that 
form the two outer circles being separate to the base, 
gives it the technical character of the former. It is 
still called by some Hyacinthus non-senptua—hynciuilL 
without those marks on the petals which the fable 
represents as the lamentations of Apollo. Since, how- 
ever, the true hyacinth equally wants the inscription, 
this name is singularly inappropriate ; and lunce the 
coherence of the parts of the fiower is strictly the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of the hyacinth genus, Sir James 
£. Smith was right in referring the wild plant to Scilia, 
and calling it Scilla nutans, to express the graceful 
bend of the flower-stalk, which is one of its distinctions. 
Mr. Babington adopts Uie gei^xiB Agraphis for tJhe inter- 
mediate species; but this plan of burdening science 
with new names for mere transition species is highly 
objectionable, and it will hardly be pretended that 
Agraphis is in itself a natural genus. While acknow- 
ledging, then, that the English name, wild hyacinth, is 
founded on a very close reaJ affinity, we must decide in 
favour of Scilla as the systematic name for this sweet 
and lovely flower. 

The grape, or starch hyacinths, now form the genus 
Museari, distinguished by the six pieces of the two 
exterior circles cohering almost to their extremity into a 
globular or cylindrical flower, contracted at the mouth, 
with the points like teeth. The botanical name of the 
hyacinth is ^yaWn^u« orient<UiSf which appUea equally 
to dl the varieties of colour, size, and fulness. 
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THE MOHTH IN PEOSPBCT-MAY. 



Grn ms « dwk, ft ttmi, ud »int>; dif. 
That hj tht tn-light, ud with iriot ind wwul, 
I nH BidlMt 4raaDd nw *U uj (rimiU, 
Aid at riglit mtnj ; kDOving Ihit the tina 
RiM fait, and I mut dis 1 

QiiD me ■ Mii>-d*f, that said the Heidi, 
Tnading on So«en, and in the odoroiu air, 
I mMj rovn on o'er moantaiu and tlirongh irooda ; 
Aid u the tender mETdorie* of Ihe dead 
Stream o'er me from Ihe thinri Ihtr ioied h oner, 
And trom the Bonn thai dedied their etrl; bint, 
I — leeliag uddtal loie within mj tool — 
May fad nj aool, and know I am immortsl. 



famiH t« >ll her gaesU. Hhe hu honf 
riclual di^mriM ; ibs hu ra-ptinted, re-baiiiiilied, i*- 
fUded i aha hu diswn the veil tnaa befoTs her miat 
DUgnifiMiit pietcTu, ud »ll ewth is her garden, in 
which the trsM are white with bloMam, and the ground 
ii eaipelad with UTTiada ot Bowen. Tha Mtt breeze* 
diffiue meat delicate odonn; and the aan, ipreading 
from mooDl^n to monnti^n, looka down into the oai^ 
Towui TBloa, the deaiett clefts of the hilla and tlilcksti 
of the forsat, into rnatking riven and aorcne lakes, and 
bldi the lowliest cnaturei aw^e from their \oag 
alnmben, and come forth to the featiral of May. The 
nighlingala li come ^m the aonlh ; " the rolce of the 
turtle ii heard in our land ;" the iwallow oomea from 
the ahores and the gwdens of China, on whoas Ma-ellfii 
aha hu built har neat of the purest sea foam, or hu 
hung it beneath Iha flapping ornameQls of the tall 
pagoda'a earca, amid the scent ot laa-tceaa, and abora 
iha heada of qoaint eompaniea sitUng to admire the 
plom blossom and the venal willows, and to hear tha 
neweat strains of the poela on their beatuy. 

The enckoo .ia come too, and Iha pea-bird, and aeorea 
of other faathary cnalurea, that ipread thamselvea over 
all the fields of England — bj Bolilar}r meraa and tanis, 
on the lonelleat and most arid heaths, in dclla and 
oopaee, when thej sing their songs from ;ear to jear, 
bat rafou to bnathe in Iheu one ajllsble of the mja- 
tariaa of their Ufa, or the lands which tbej visit, or the 
signs thst gntde thair staled pilgrimagaa. 

Who shall tell all theflowen in garden and in field— 
alt the birds and insacts that are now Sitting and flat- 
luring amongst them 1 They would fill a book. The 



great stu^-beelle eomos forth, and Mara liooming 
through tht air. Tba cockclkafer is homnlng about 
evarj fkvsh-leaved sycamore. The dngon-lliea, of all 
sixes and hnas, skim and dart along tlia margina of 
riren ; and on the ver; waters walk, with long, skala- 
like motions, or whirl in rapid dance, insect creatures 
Uiat Mem fall of happinets. 

All tha gaesls ot Natora are auembled, and in 
holid^ trim. Bird and baut, and man at the head of 
all, revel in thisjrlorions aeaaon of flowen, greennau, 
and freahnosa. The primrosea ara ageing, and look 
dimljoutof their »a«>i]land abode*; bnl the cowslips 
star the green and delicate grasa, on mead and apland, 
with a JDjona baautj. 

It u the aame t it ii the lerj sent — 

That hland, jet Inaeiona, meadow-bnathing aweel, 

Vhich I remeoiber whan m; chiUiah feet. 

With a new tife't njoidn^ •piril, went 

Through the deep imu viih wild Sowtra rieijf blest. 

That imiled to bigli Hwen from Iheir rerdut leat. 

Bit it bringi not to thee uch joj eomplete : 

Thou caDiI not lee, ai I do, how we ipent 

In bleaaediwu, in luuhinp, nnd in Bowen, 

Tlia beantifol noon ; and then how, aeated ronud 

The odotODi pile upon the lUad; groond — 

A bniah vroup -.^we hinghed awaj the hosn ; 

Plscf ing the >ellow bloimu for [niare wine, 

Wliila ar n> pUitd ■ motJier'i amile diiine. 

W. H. 

Instead of describing the pragreaaive featares of this 
lovely month, I shall rather uj to everv one that can, go 

out into the country and seetliem. Sea the village greens, 
where tha Msy-polea anee collected sbout them all the 
population of the place to rejoice. See the woods, to 
which the young people used to go out before daylight, 
a-Maying. See lfa« fields deep with richetl grsM and 
Bowers, where children in thin beautiful holiday of 
Nature hare from age (o age run and gathered pinafores 
fall of perishable beauty snd frsgrvnce. I'acc the river 
sides, where poets have walked, and mused on songs in 
honour of Mav. Sit on Btllca, whero lovers have sate, 
and dreamed that life wu a Uay-month, to be followed 
bj no autumn of care, no winter ot dealli. Qaia on tito 
clear sky, whero, spite ot death and care, the word — 
Immortality — is written In the crystal dome of Ood- 
Kiyoy that Mau^ whioh «an come only from an atamal 
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source of beanty ; listen to that Joy ringing from the 
throats of birds and the hnm of insect wings— joy that 
most come from an eternal soorce of joy ; and let the 
holiday heart strengthen itself in the assurance that all 
this scene of enjoyment is meant to be enjoyed, and not 
in Tain. Look at the goigeous blossoms of the chest- 
nut tree ; see the lavish snow, which weighs down the 
hawthorn bough ; gaze on the glory of the mountain-ash, 
the laburnum, the guelder-rose, and, at the latter end 
of the month, on the broad white flowers of the elder 
and the wayfaring tree ; and feel that May comes but 
once a year, and will not give an hour more than is in 
her commission — ^no, not at the command of all the 
kings on earth. 

May is come, and May i> flyinR: ; 
Spring IB hpre, and Spring is dying: 
Shout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell ! for the is going. 

'Til thft hour when life is deepest ; 
*Tis the time when most thou weepest ; 
Tis the day when flowers in numbers 
Strew the sainted in their slumbers. 

Buds are brealdng ; love is waking ; 
Time our very breath is taking. 
We are jocond ; we are drooping ; 
Snmmer comes, for Spring is stooping. 

Lofe her I bless her 1 as she goeth. 
Ere the grass the mower moweth ; 
Ere the eowslip hath departed. 
Kiss sweet May, all tearfol-hearted. 

For she goes to all the perished ; 
Goes to all the dearly eherished ; 
Sails the tea, and dimbs the mountain. 
Seeking Spring's eternal fountain. 

Hay is come, and May is flyinsr ; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying ; 
Snout a welcome, frank and flowing ; 
Say Farewell I for she is going. 

W. H. 



FAREWELL TO LONDON. 

BT WILLIAM THOM, THE POST Off IKYKRVBT. 

Tx sick o' this Babel, sae heartless an* cauld. 

Its din winna suit wi' my nature ava; 
We canna graff branches when withered an* auld ; 

It's time, gentle friends, I were todlin awa. 
I fiain would be hame, I would fain be alane 
In my cotter house, tramping my treadles again. 

I'm no made for mingling in fashion's gay thrang, 

I'm out o' my element acting the part ; 
Far better I lo'e to be crooning a sang 

By the blithe chimney-cheek 'mang the friends o* my 
heart; 
Whiles blowing a cloud, and whiles blowing a note, 
Ab the cutty or flute comes the first in my thought. 

Ill no be a lion, for ennuyed rank ; 

I winna be trotted nor roar any more ; 
I scorn Mr. Pelf as he rolls to his bank ; 

The weaver is sterling, and proud at the core. 
My thoughts are my own, I can beck not nor boo, 
DukeBuppU may cringe, bat the wearer Is true. 



I ne*er see the sun in this dull foggy town, 
Tho' I whiles get a glimpse o* the calm Leddy Meen^ — 

Bless, bless her sweet foce — blinkin couthily down 
On my ain canny, ain bonny, dear Aberdeen. 

when shall I greet thee, again shall I see 

Thy saft light reflected in clear flowing Dee 1 

Fareweel to thee. Caudle ! and weel may ye thrive 
Who raised me to fame with a dash o' thy pen ; 

A better mate to thee, when next thou shaft wive ; 
A blessin' be aye on thy htU and thy hen, 

Frae auld Aristarchus to Jeffrey tlie 'cute. 

Come show me the critic can stand in thy boott 

Success to thee. Caudle ! success to the crew 
Kound Punch's gufikwing, but sovereign board. 

Determined that all shall l^ve fairly their due, — 
Now raising a weaver, now roasting a lord ; 

Now snubbing a Jenkins, now higher they go 

To clatter a steenie* at Albert's ohapetfiu. 

And fareweel Knockhespock, my patron and chief, 
Mecaenas, Glencaim, and father to me ; 

My heart-strings may crack, but Til get nae relief 
Till the tears fa' in showers in our ain bonny Dee. 

What pillow sae saft that can lull to repose 

As the green velvet banks where my dear river flows ? 

Then hyne o'er the water, for noo I'm awa 
To breathe caller air by my Uiy again ; 

Tho' Jeanie nae langer can answer my ca', 
I pant for my hame, I am weary and fain. 

Come rouse ye, my merry men, bend ye the sail. 

And let us away on the wings of the gale. 
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FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOHK BOWBIKO, LL.I>. M.P. 

No. v.— The Gbeexs. 

If a people be not brutalised by despotism^ there is 
no ground for despair. I never despidred of Greece. 
In the ehisticity and activity of the Hellenic intellect, 
there was always a source of hopeful trust and expecta- 
tion. True, they drank of the bitterest draught of 
slavery I True» they — ^the intellectual — were trampled 
upon by the coarse and brutish t but in that fertility of 
device which was called craftiness and cmining — in 
that subtlety and readiness which so often trenched 
on, and not unfrequently passed over, the barriers 
of truth and honesty — some resource was found 
against tyranny that would have been otherwise 
intolerable. But when the Turkish yoke was removed. 
with what a spring the old commercial spirit of the 
Greek islanders burst into energetic action ! Even 
before the last successful Hellenic insurrection, the 
maritime passion of the inhabitants of the Cyclftdea was 
exhibited in a tholisand shapes. The best sailors who 
manned the Turkish fleets were Greeks. That noble 
race of boatmen who ply through the Dardanelles, and 
about the Bosphorus, are mostly Gieeks. There was 
scarcely a port in the Mediterranean where the Greek 
mariner, in his national costume, did not add Bomething 
to the charms of the scene. The Hydriote ther^ might 
be found in those plain coloured garments, which the 
sumptuary laws of his island imposed upon him. 
There the Sciote and the Spetziote, the Ckndiote and 
the man of Cyprus, the Rhodian and Eubean. were to 
be seen in the grotesque vih'ieties of their distinguishing 
habilimenU ; and the Greeks have of late been more 



(1) PlromdalisBi for Moon. (it) Diminntive for stone. 
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th&n ever faithful to their trading traditiona. MTithin 
the last twenty years they hare nearly monopolized the 
commerce of the Levant. There ia not a port nor a 
place in Europe, where busineas is carried on to any 
extent, in which Greek merchanU are wanting. Every 
trading city around the Mediterranean Sea is crowded 
with them. Through Egypt they have penetrated into 
Nubia. Soudan, and down to the confluence of the blue 
and white Nile. They hover about the Bed Sea, and 
trade with Abysainia on the one side, and Arabia on 
the other. B^ Aleppo and Damascus tbcy carry on < 
their barter with the two sides of the Euphrates. They 
have invaded Georgia^ Armenia, and Persia, by the 
Caspian ; and at this moment the Greeks reckon among 
their number some of the most opulent and enter- 
prising merchants of the world. 

Their written language has adapted itself to the 
necessities of rapid communication. It is no longer 
written as of old, in separate characters, as in the ancient 
Greek manuscripts — every letter standing alone, apart 
from every other. A rapid running hajid has been 
universally adopted, in which the letters of every word 
are so linked together that the pen is not taken from 
the paper till the word is completed. And this is an 
improvement upon our style of writing ; for the dots on 
our €9, and the crosses on our t\ are a great impedi- 
ment to our progress ; and still more impediments do 
the accents create which are used by many of the conti- 
nental nations. In addition to the current style of 
writing, abbreviations are much employed ; and there 
is now no European tongue better suited than the 
Greek to commercial intercourse; and it is almost 
universally used by the Greek merchants among them- 
selves. It would be a curious inquiry, how many Greek 
letters are constantly in transit from one part of the 
world to another. The number, compared with the 
number of persons who speak the Greek, would be dis- 
covered to be very great And the language itself 
is becoming purer and purer. It is ceasing to be Romaic 
— it is verging towards the Hellenic ; and is now an 
instrument of epistolary exchanges through regions 
undreamt of in dassical days. 

In the Greek nation, as now constituted, there will, 
no doubly be found a blending of the various races which 
frOm time to time have occupied the Hellenic soil; and 
there are spots where an intrusive tongue has domineered 
over and almost ejected the Romaic. The Hydriotes, 
for example, speak Illyrian; but it is only among the 
very lowest classes even of the Hydriotes that the Greek 
is unknown ; and the emancipation of Greece is again 
giving ascendancy to the language of Greece. Many of 
the ancient characteristics of Hellas may be found 
existing at the present hour; — not only national, but 
even provincial characteristics. There are specimens 
of the antique type, even in On most beautiful physical 
forms. Among the youths who, during Liord Byron's 
visit to the Morea, were sent for education to England, 
there was one, Stamoe Nakos by name, the son of an 
Archon of LivadiA, in whom the line of beauty — straight 
down from the forehead to the point of the nose, without 
the slightest indentation between the eyes — was com- 
pletely exhibited. He might have been a model for a 
bust of Phidias — ^was the very penionification of the 
equestrians on the friezes of the Parthenon. And the 
women of Greece — what country can exhibit diviner 
tpecimens of womanly loveliness ! As a race, I know 
of none comparable to them in grace and beauty. 
Among gronpe of Aodalusian ladies, you will be struck 
with the Burpamng charms of some — with the small, 
pretty feet, with the laughinff coquetry, with the ready 
repartee, of most, or all. But you will see nothing 
comparable, upon the whole, to an assemblage of 
Grecian damsels. As a race, I repeat, they are the 
most beautiful women of Europe. Go forth at evening 
on the banks of the Bosphorua^viait any of the Greek 



villages, either on its eastern or its western banks — 
ramble on a holiday to the valley of the sweet waters^ 
toTherapia, Amaouat Koe,or Buyukderc — and you will 
see forms and figures gliding by, such aa the eye of 
admiration would be never weary of contemplating, and 
the memory be delighted to dwell upon. Visit any of 
the European ports where the Greek " merchants most 
do congregate ;" and in the evening gatherings, the 
balls, or couversazionif in which you obser\'e circles of 
ladies more charming than the rest, you may safely pro- 
nounce them to be the wives and daughters of the 
ambulatory and adventurous traffickers who, Irom Scio 
and Syra, from the islands of the Archipelago, or the 
harbours of the Peloponnesus, have there established 
themselves. 

Not long since the Greek merchants, settled in 
London, gave a splendid dinner at the London Tavern, 
to celebrate the Revolution of September. (It is sad to 
think how few and fleeting have been the fruits of that 
most worthy movement !) There were present most of 
the Greek ladies residing in our capital — each fairer 
than the others, and all surpassingly fair. 

How truthfully and well did Bjron sing, scarcely 
dreaming of the redemption, the not distant redemp- 
tion, of Greece, — 

" On SolTs rock, and Parga*i shore. 
Exist the remnants of a line 

Such as their Doric mothers bore ; 
And there nerhapa Mine teed is sown 
The Ueraekidan blood might own." 

Ajid how natural the feeling of a high-minded Gk«ek, 
in the days of his country's degradation, — 

** Oar rirgins danee beneath the shade ; 
I aee their glurioos black eyes shine ; — 

But gasing on each glowing maid. 
Mine own the burning tear-droii laves, 
To think inch breasts moat sodde slaves !" 

Most touchingly said ; and " It is something** for a 
patriot Greek to feel that he has now entered on a 
better era than that of " blushes for Greeks," and 
" tears for Greece.'* The sounds which had passed from 
Scio and Teos to " the farthest west,** have already 
returned liarmonious to *' their place of birth." 

Greece baa great resources, agricultural and com- 
mercial Her present population amounts to nearly a 
million ; of which about one half comprises the Pelopon- 
nesus, about a quarter of a million are distributed 
among the islandn, the remainder in Eastern and 
Western Greece. But the million of inhabitants who 
are included in the kingdom of Greece comprise less 
than half of those who call themselves Greeks, and who 
speak the Romaic tongue. Of these, Macedonia alone — 
still subject to the Ottoman sway — is inhabited by 
three quarters of a million of Greeks. The area of King 
Otho's dominions is about sixteen thousand miles. Its 
geographical position is admirably adapted to trading 
enterprise. It has multitudinous inlets and superior 
harboura; its islands stud the Egean; its coasts furnish 
an abundant supply of able and practised mariners ; the 
spirit of the people is gencrallv adventurous, and the 
ocean may truly be called the home of a large 
portion of the Greek community. Its fisheries employ 
great numbers of hands, who are trained on the shores 
to a wider field of maritime exertion. Rivera are not 
wanting, though better known to the muse than the 
merchanu But the soil is fertile and various, adapted 
to the production of manv of the articles most in 
demand in the great markets of Euroiie. Of some, 
Greece and the Ionian islands have an auAolute mono- 
poly; currants, for example, which take their name 
from the city of Corinth, and which, encouraged by the 
lowering of duties in England and the security of pro- 



perty in Greece, haye been coltirated of late to an enor- 
mously increasing extent Generally, the fhdts of 
Greece are excellent. She could fomiiBh a large supply 
of figs, oranges,^ grapes, and olives, and, of course, of oil 
and wine. The last especially claims the attention of 
her inhabitants. That of Tenedos is excellent, and is 
the wine most commonly used in the Leyant. The 
price is low; and hence, perhaps, too little care has 
been given to its improvement ; but in these days of 
free communication, a better article will infallibly 
make its way to a better price. Olive oil is very largely 
produced, especially in the island of Crete, which pro- 
vides very considerable supplies for the soap manu- 
factories of Marseilles. Sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, and 
opium, are among the important articles to which the 
soil and climate of Greece are well adapted; almost 
every species of com and maize can be produced abun- 
dantly ; but the aptitudes and resources of the country 
remain to be developed : little has been done for the 
cultivation of the soil. The active genius of the Greeks 
has naturally enough been diverted to pursuits where 
they found themselves half emancipated from Ottoman 
tyranny. The herdsman on the hills, the sailor on the 
ocean, were the representatives of the two classes who 
had shaken off a portion of the fetters imposed upon 
them by the Mussulmans. 

When (lie independence of Greece was recognized, 
and "the Great rowers,'* as they called themselves, 
presented a king to the Greeks, they made a most 
unhappy choice. Deformed in body, Otho was sent to 
govern a land in which, more than any other, the 
influence of personal comeliness is universally felt and 
recognized — a most natural state of things among a 
people distinguished for physical beauty. There stood 
the sovereign, singularly ill-featured, in the midst of 
a nobly-fitsMoned race. A man of intellectual sagacity 
was wanting, to exercise a becoming authority in 
a nation of wonderful quickness; but Otho came, 
endowed with a mean capacity, and wholly unable to 
seenre the esteem of the thoughtful, or the respect of 
the jobservant. A sovereign was required who, if 
trained by early education to a religion other than that 
of Greece, should have had the wisdom to mould his 
prejudices to the opinions, or even the prejudices, that 
were to surround nim ; but Otho, destined to an eccle- 
siastical career, and filled with ,the narrow views of an 
almost monastic education, was specially unfitted for 
the task he was called on to fulfil, and for the discharge 
of the duties imposed upon him. But, last and worst 
of all, Otho was not a Greek, but a Bavarian. The 

Elace of his birth, indeed, mattered little, would he 
ave identified himself with the interests, and the 
feelings, and the lilierties of Greece — ^had he consented 
that Greece should be for the Greeks, and his govern- 
ment a truly Greek government. To accomplish this 
was his first, his paramount, his peremptory obligation. 
Such an obligation never seems to have presented itself 
to his mind. Into Greece he sought to transplant 
Bavaria. Bavarian purposes. Bavarian projects, Ba- 
varian prejudices, ruled despotically in Athens. The 
Revolution of 1848 ought to have aroused him from 
his strange hallucinations. It failed to do so. The 
Bavarian incubus was indeed got rid of; but nothing 
to represent the true policy of Greece was substituted in 
its stead. A Constitution was proclaimed, but the old 
hankering after despotic and irresponsible authority has 
made that Constitution little better than " a delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare.'* It may, perhaps, have been tiie 
intention of the protecting powers to hand over Greece 
to a weak-minded prince, obstinate in resistance to all 
that is progressive, jealous of popular control, and falling 
back by habit and affection upon those notions of arbitrary 
government so acceptable to the powers that be. Hap- 
pily, however, the dynasty is likely to find in the person 
of Otho its first and last representative. He has no 



descendant, nor is it probable he will ever have a 
descendant. Are the dreeks to be meddled with in 
their choice of a governor, or a form of government 1 Is 
the wretched experiment which haa so signally failed 
again to be repeated 1 Are Russians and Frenchmen, 
Austrians and Englishmen, to decide whom the Greeks 
shall have for their king? It is abhorrent to every 
sense of right, to every claim of freedom. 

But notwithstanding the incapacity of the sovereign, 
whom foreign sovereigns imposed upon the Gredc people, 
— notwithstanding the absence of every quality that 
could afford to Greece the bare chances which her newly 
acquired emancipation from Turkey opened to her, — 
notwithstanding that resistance to the progress of her 
institutions, — thhi hankering after every thing despotic 
which has characterised the rule of King Otho, — 
Greece has progressed. Her trade has brought with 
it much prosperity; and the advancement of that 
prosperity, under circumstances so unfavourable, shows 
that, under the generous impulse of liberal institutions, 
a bright futurity may still await her. Many of her 
treasures remain yet to be explored ; there is no reason 
to believe that her ancient mines of the richest metals 
are exhausted. Lead, copper, manganese, sulphur, and 
asphalte, may be found in abundance. As yet little 
encouragement has been given in any shape to internal 
industry. Restriction and interference are the ground- 
work of her fiscal and commercial legislation. The whole 
theory of the government is erroneous. It seeks not to 
emancipate, but to fetter the merchant. It meddles 
with everything. When not strong enough to be 
oppressive, it is busy enough to be mischievous and vex- 
atious. Macgregor says, and with much truth, that the 
customs law of Greece is founded on the principle, that 
" Fraud is the basis of all trade /**^b. somewhat natural 
prejudice for Kfdephthai, whom circumstances bad 
brought into power, — ^but certainly not exhibiting much 
knowledge or either the histoiy or the philosophy of 
commerce. The monarchy of Otho has undone mudi 
that was sound and liberal, which had been effected by 
the provisional government of Greece. The offioeta, too, 
of the administration have been as bad as the system 
they administer. They have helped to strengthen the 
natural antipathies against the tax-gatherer, and the 
custom-house officer. They have aasociated the public 
treasury with ideas of exaction, oppression, and corrup- 
tion. It is thus that governments come to be reg^^ded 
not as the protectors, but the despoilers of naUona, — 
not the friends, but the foes of the common weal. 

But the Greek is of a buoyant and elastic nature ; 
and whether in the activity and craftiness by whidi he 
nuule the Mahomedan yoke almost tolerable^ — or in 
that enterprising and adventurous spirit which charac^ 
terises her present history, — the same distinguishing 
traits may be observed. Eager and apt to learn, ef:pe- 
cially in the field of trading rivalry, the Greeks are now 
outdoing the Hollanders, and taking rank among the 
foremost of commercial nations. There were four Greek 
houses in London previous to the Greek revolution. 
In Uie provinces not one. Every year has added to 
their number, and there are, at this moment, thirty 
Greek commercial establishments in London, — nearly 
as many at Manchester, — ^they have spread to Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, to say nothing of their natural 
positions on the Levant, — they have crossed the Atlan- 
tic, — ^they have fixed themselves in the Baltic, — ^and far 
from concealing that little pittance which they possessed 
during the rapacious rule of Mussulman Plaaias, they 
are in many parts of the world, profuse and even osten- 
tatious in their opulence, — occupying the highest ranks 
in commercial and civil society. I heard an intelligent 
Greek merclumt respond to the inquiry of an Engliah- 
man who, he feared, might look with some jealousy on 
the success of the Greek capitalists in this country. 
" Do not grudge us our prosperity. If we have been 
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well taught, jon haye been the teachen ; and complain 
not if we have turned to good account the excellent 
lc9soDfl you have given." 

The Qreeks have adopted a decimal coinage. They 
have followed the example of the French. It is not to 
the credit of England that we exhibit bo much back- 
wardness in monetary reform. The absurd and singular 
division of Uie pound sterling into twenty shillings, 
of the shilling into twelve pence, and the penny into four 
farthings, represents rude combinations and a barbarous 
age. The drachma is the unit, representing about S^d 
sterling, and is divided into 100 liptas. In these two 
moneys, all accounts are kept. 

One cannot despair of Greece. High aptitudes are 
there. There are the materials out of whicn great men 
and great nations are moulded. True, Misrule has but 
alter^ its name, not its nature, in Greece. The 
Turkish extortioner is departed, but a Greek functionary 
occupies his place. Instead of a few oppressing Pachas, 
and Cadis, and Agas, a swarm of employes live upon 
the public revenue. The representative government, 
which was looked to as some security for order, pro- 
sperity, and liberty, is little better than the mockery, 
instead of Uie organ of public opinion. If a deputy be 
distastefid to the executive, tKat is a sufficient reason 
for denying him a seat in the national assembly. Elec- 
tions are controlled, vitiated, or superseded, as may 
pleaM the monarch or his ministers. Still the leaven 
of reform is moving the whole mass — the germ 
of good is fructifying — the national mind is improving 
— schools are spreading— books are read — ^men talk about 
public afiairs, and, by talking, begin to influence them. 

"The moontains look on Martthon, 
And Marathon looks on the les." 

Athens slept for ages at the foot of the Furthenon — at 
the foot of the Parthenon she wakes. 



liUTatB Notices. 



Ifotne Infiuenot, A Tcdefor Motkan and Daughters, 
By Gaica AauiiAa. 2 vols. London : Qroombridge. 

Tui works of Grace Aguilar prove of how little vital 
consequence are the differences of creed, where the 
heart is inflnenoed by ;the spirit of true religion. In 
this spirit, the Jew and the Christian are one. Earnest 
&ith in one God, the nnivenal Father, makes ua all 
brethren, and true brotherhood is love. In this spirit 
are the works of this young Jewish lady conceived ; and 
we unhesitatingly recommend them to every Christian, 
be he young or o^d. 

The work now before us is the first which Miss Agnilar 
has written not immediately intended for "her own** 
people. To quote her prefiuse — ^in this simple, domestic 
story, the characters are all Christians, believing in and 
practising the Christian' religion ; all doctrinal points^ 
therefore, have been avoided, and the author has sought 
only to illustrate the spirit of true piety, and the virtues 
alwavs designated as the Christian virtues thenoe pro> 
ceeding. Her sole aim with regard to religion has 
been to incite a train of serious and loving thoughts 
towards God and man, especially towards those with 
whom he has linked us in the precious ties of parent 
and child, brother and sister, master and pupil. 

The work, as addressed to mothers, is intended to 
inculcate and illustrate sound principles of education ; 
and while there is no moral obtruded upon the reader, 



the story simply and forcibly elaborates its own prin- 
ciples. The mother and the children, be they sons or 
daughters, who may read this work, cannot fail of beiug 
improved by it. The object of the writer is to enforce 
truth, obedience, and love, as the three great principlcB, 
not only of education, but as the foundation of noble 
and worthy character, either in man or woman. 

Something in the manner of The Home by Miss 
Bremer, though there is not the slightest trace of 
imitation. The work is the history of a family whose 
circumstances outwardly and inwardly are favourable to 
a fine development of character, and into which two 
orphans are adopted. It commences with the earliest 
childhood of the young actors, and concludes by leaving 
them on the veij verge of man and womanhood. Out of 
these simple materials a story of such deep intezest is 
made up, that if we were inclined to find one little fault 
with the work, it would be that there arc parts of the 
second volume, where the plot is deepest — if that may 
be called plot which is in itself so simple — which are 
almost too painful and exciting. 

The mother is a noble and beautiful character, and 
by no means overdrawn. Such mothers would, indeed, 
enrich the worid, b^ the transmission of imperishable 
virtues through their children to all posterity; and to 
all mothers, therefore, we recommend these sound and 
interesting volumes. 

Miss Aguilar holds out a half promise of continuing 
the story, by following the ehUdren of this earlier story 
into their after-life, and showing the effect of their 
youthful training upon their more independent action. 
Such a work, we have no hesitation in saying, would be 
welcome to the public 



The Auiotnographp qf an AHixan. Parts I. II. k III. 
By Crberophu Tboxsoh. London : J. Chapman. 

Some years ago, and the lives of artiaans, soldiers, and 
sailors were written by gentlemen and ladies, as pleasant 
and amusing works of fiction ; knowing at the same time 
but little of what they wrote. Kow timesare changed : the 
artizan, the weaver, the common soldier, read, and write, 
and think, and a new class of literature has sprung up 
amongst us, valuable as truth itself, because it is the 
simple genuine reflex of truth. One of these works 
now lies before us, and we know not when we have read 
anything with a deeper interest. Time was^— as writes 
to us a genuine man of the people, whose life, if written, 
would be as strange and interesting as Christopher 
Thomson's, — ^time was, when the village in which 
Christopher Thomson la writing his life was presided 
over by a very different genius. Then it was, that the 
man who, on some holidv occasion, challenged and beat 
all who stood against him as wrestler, runner, or 
climber of greasy poles, was the one most honoured and 
admired. Kow, however, another hero has i^wig up 
even there^ in the person of Christopher Thomson. 
Let us look at him a little nearer. He has risen through 
sU the gradationa of a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, has been a sawyer, a Greenland fisher, a strolling 
player, a painter, and last of all, is an author. 

He found it hard work to make the proper training 
of a &mily consist with the life of a wanderer ; and by 
the way, what mere work of fiction ever gave us scenes 
more deeply steeped in the spirit of a Horrowful and 
struggling humanity than many a one in this record of a 
wanderer t Resolved therefore to settle down lor life, 
he arrives at one of the villages of Sherwood Forest, 
goes to nature for instruction, compounds his own 
materials, and, imitating her forms, comes out an artist. 
His life may emphatically be said to be an example of 
Lindley Murray s definition of a verb, "to be, to do, 
and to suffer." 

Settled down then for life, he establishes a businetM, 
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founds Odd-Fellows' Lodges, Artizans' Libraries, and 
other social and intellectual instltutioDfi ; obtains some- 
thing beyond a local reputation, and lastly, comes before 
the world with his printed book in hishxuid, inviting all 
men to lead a life as good, and better, if possible. 

What more need be said of an author, to recommend 
him to the readers of HowitCa Journal ? 

It is true, however, that there are many passages in 
his life which might hare been advantageously, we 
think, written differently ; but first-rate literary polish 
is not to be expected from such, a work, and looking 
beneath these, which are but as Ihe occasional garb of 
the work, we find its heart sound, and throbbing with a 
healthy life-stream. Rough scenes may sometimes be 
roughly described, but we find everywhere true artistic 
touches, glimpses of a sound philosophy, whilst almost 
every page manifests a humane spirit, that will render 
the work a boon to the down-fallen, or up-struggling, 
into whose hands chance may direct it In our small 
space much extract is impossible, but the work itself is 
cheap, and can easily be obtained by almost any family 
thatciiooses to form itself into a bookclub, a plan which 
we would everywhere recommend among the reading 
and thinking people, when more comprehensive means 
of literary supply are not at hand. 

But we have not the heart to lay our brief task aside 
without a quotation, which discloses one of those facts 
which none have better opportunity of ascertaining 
than men like Christopher Thomson. He is with a 
strolling company in Leicestershire, and tbey have juiit 
removed from one village, where they had endured a 
month of hunger and suffering, to another, at only 
four miles' distance, when the tables were at once 
turned. 

To a traveller at home, nothing is more surprising than the 
difference of taste and of manners in tlie inhabitants of adjoining 
villi^ces. Sometimes I have observed this marked difference in 
the short space of two miles. Without any outward circura- 
stanoe whereby to indicate the cause, yon might find the people 
at one place seeking their pleasure in the ale-noase, and making 
bets upon the next prise-Aght, while they had to pledge their 
coat, or hat, " to fasten the stakes ; " in another comer, a g^up 
might be found playing at cards for a quart, and laughing i^ 
having bilked the policeman so nicely, by each pocketing his 
hand of cards as the limb of the law entered the door ; others 
would be earnestly debating the age and qualities of a bull-dog, 
or quarrelling over the bets upon a cocK-fight ; while in one 
corner, propped up by the chimney pieee, a solitary one, nearly 
dmnk, with closed eyes, his head fallen upon his breast, is 
grunting out a filthy ballad, not one of the company present 
caring to notice him. In such places the inhabitants generally 
show an utter contempt for eveiy thing associated with literature, 
and they find amusement in coarse oaths, and in insulting and 
harassing anybody who professes to Love literary refinement or 
science. 

In a neighbouring village or hamlet, on the other band, you 
may find tne bulk of the inhabitants fond of reading and con- 
versant with the poets — panting to gain a better acquaintance 
with our Shakspere, and quoting his writings — singing out the 
songs of the Plouglunan Bard, 

" A man's a man for a* that !" 

having their occasional music-meetings, and taking pleasure in 
the theatre, because they can appreciate the author's work, 
and can find religion beaming in the soulfulness of his expressions. 
True, that in sucli places a reckless few may be found ; but they 
are the pitied outcasts, whose education was too often furnished 
in a prison, where, for certain offences, they had been at once 
punished and refitted for the next depredation. It is not less 
true, that where the people are better informed, there they are 
gmerally honest — there they are more independent in everr 
sense of the word ; there, too, they are better fed and clothed, 
■eidom tronUing the woikhonse, and always spoken wdl of by 
their emplovera. If it be desirable to have a nappy and con- 
tented people, begin to act upon the Christian precept, ** do unto 
them as ye would they should do unto you,** and the people will 
respect you. 



1. O'HaUaran, By Dr. SfHrnr. Belfut: John 
Henderson. 

2. Hearts of Steel, By Dr. M'Hutkt. Bel&at: John 
Henderson. 

Two cheap and neat reprints of Dr. M'Heniy*8 popular 
novels. These are interesting, as illustrating the insur- 
rectionary movements in the North of IreUuid daring 
the time of the Irish Revolutionary Wars ; the com- 
binations called the Hearts of Steel and the United 
Irishmen figure in them, and are depicted with vigonr 
and fidelity. They are very different to other Irish 
stories, as they relate to the population of Ulster, 
a Scotch population, still retaining their Scotch nam^ 
and dialect. As matters of history, independent of 
their own attractions as stories, they are deserving of 
attentive perusal, and could not possibly be presentel 
in a cheaper or more compact form — three ordinaty 
volumes in one, and for one shilling cost. 



1. Wiley and Putnam* s Emigrant's Guide to ike 
United States of America^ 

2. The Farmer's and Emigrant's Hand-booh By 
JosiAH T. Mabshall. New York : Appleton and Co. 

With these two volumes every emigrant to the United 
States should furnish himself. The one gives him all 
the information that he needs for the voyage, for his 
journey into the countr}% when there; and the other, 
all that which he will rcquire for ehoosing his location, 
and for living on it. It contains ample and practical 
directions for the selection of land; purchasing and 
clearing timber tracts ; prairie &rming ; on the general 
management of a farm; on erecting fium-buildings, 
and constructing fences ; for the dairy, the household 
department, including all kind of cookery ; recipes for 
the cure of the complaints of cattle, horses, etc ; hoose- 
hold medicine, with directions for maintaining the 
health ; for the management of the garden and orchard ; 
for the curing of piovisions for the English market; in 
short, for all circumstances and occasions. The book 
must be a perfect treasure in a solitary station In the 
hack woods ; and even to an English fiunily, the receipts 
for cakes, puddings, and the like, are tempting, by their 
display of simple domestic luxuries. 



Comjyrehensive Tune Booh ; edited by H. J. OAUifTLETT, 
Mus. Doc. ; consisting of JSymn and Psalm Tunes, A n- 
ikem and Choir Music, Sacred Harmony Pieces for 
private use, Organ and Pianoforte Themes, toith the 
Singer's Instructor and MusiaU Primer, To be con- 
tinued monthly. London : HouUtonand Stoneman; 
and Whittemore. 

HandeTs Songs, Duets, Trios, etc, selected from the 
Oratorios of this celebrated Composer; with the 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Newly arrangod by 
H. J. Gacntlktt, Mus. Doe. No. I. London ; 
Whittemore; and Houlston. 

Thb reputation of Dr. Gauntlett will of itself recom- 
mend these very cheap and desirable publications. We 
trust that they will be widely circulated. 



A Classijicatum qf the Leading Branches qf Human 
Knouiedge, Manchester : W. Irwin ; London : 
0. Gilpin. 

This is a most useful table, by which stndents can at 
once see the leading authorities to consult under each 
head of educational inquiry. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPIKIONS OONNBCTBD WITH OHNERAL INTBRESTS AND POPlTLAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department ofowr Journal we mean not only to stale candidly ovr own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance^ but shall endeavour, <u far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every. honest 
journalist skould do ; and with equal sincerity we solicU the opinions of others oj all dosses —be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men^ be they men or tffomen. We work foe all, and we desire to work with cUl, — Ex>9. 



Sariy Cloiing.—Vfe give two letters ont of m fgttsX number 
which nave reached us on this subject, because they are from 
the class who arc suffering from the present system, and in their 
good sense and sound reasonable spint do, more than a Uiousand 
arguments from other parties, afford the most confident promise 
that the boon sought to be conferred on a large body of our 
countrymen and countrywomen will be both appreciated and 
well used. We beg also* to call the attention of our reader* to 
an admirable address delivereJ before the members of the 
Lincoln Earlv Closing Association, by Oeor^ Boole, one of 
the Tice-presidents, on the Right Use of Leuure. It may be 
proaired at Nisbet's, Bemers-street, or Simpkin and MarshsJl's ; 
and b well worthy of perusal, pointing out the vast htemry and 
intellectual resources which are open to persons of this claas, 
when once they have the time granted them fur self>improve- 
nenU 

LanJoH, Aoril 12, 1847. 
Mt Deak Sir, — ^Tou have no idea with wiiat joy I, and I 
may venture to say thousands of others, read the article on 
Early Closing in the last number of }our Jourmal, by Silverpen. 
That this subject has been taken up by a writer of such 
influence, and circulated in a Journal whose opinions command 
universal respect^ is an event that cannot fail to have its due 
effect in bringing the public mind to recognise the right of the 
Early Closing &u)veuient. 

It appears to me that quite an inadequate result has yet 
accrued to the exertions on behalf of this cause. Meetings 
have been held at Co> ent-garden and at Hanover-square ; yet 
I think the reports of these meetings by the public press have, 
upon the whole, more efftMrtually served the cause than the 
meetings themselves; for it is easy to conceive tiiat a class of 
people who imagine their interesttt to be in danger, should feel 
no very decided aniietv to become auditors; while there are 
thousands of habitual meeting-goers, dili^ted perhaps at 
bavins tlie opportunity of hearing a speech from some cele- 
bmted public character, and who will at unre })eld their utmost 
sympathies; but, unfortunately, the»e are not the people mho 
have the power to bring about this great reformation. 

I write in the name of myself and felhm -apprentice, who feels 
with me the wrongs of the system under wnich we at present 
suffer. We are not lineudrapers ; but I que<ition whether the 
business in which we are engaged (the mnnunicturing and fur- 
nishing ironmongery) is not, ujMin the whole, more fatiguing, 
both tH a mfntal and physical fwittt of rinr, than any trade in 
London. This may seem enntrary to pas&ing observation, but 
ex]>erience can corrolM)rate its trutli. 

At present we commence business at six in the morning, and 
close at half-past eiglit ; in a few days it will be nine, and this 
arrangement « ill extend to November. In winter the hours 
are shorter. We have, both of us, the keenest taste for intel- 
lectual oultivation, and had formed, some short time since, anlan 
of ftudy which was to embrace French and •mathematics. Such 
stndiea, as everybody is aware, require the mind to be in an 
active and vigorous state ; but I leave yon to judge how far our 
minds can answer to this qualification, affer tkt escHlont of (Me 
preptout fiflten hours ; for, as I before said, our occupation 
involves a great deal of mental exertion, witliout taking into 
account the physical action which of course has its efft*ct upon 
the mind. We soon found ourselves unable to carry out this plan, 
at least with that d(*gTee of pleasure which is nec<*ssar>- for any 
profit to result. So we were reluctantly compelled to give it up. 
Not to he deprived, however, of the advantages of a regular plan 
of study, we have decided upon going over modem European 
histor}>asa branch of ntudy not so abHlnise, and infinitely more 
captivating ; still we are not insensible of the advantages we 
lose in not being able to prosieoute the tvio former. We 
have a wish to include all, but our means are not equal to our 
dt^irra. 

You vrin not be offended at my dealing in snph individual 
details ; you will not scorn the rising smbition of youth. I 
beliere you hare a sympathy with the whole human race, that 



in any way suffer. I have believed so ever since reading tout 
doouent lament over the city pent child, contrasting the misery 
of theone, *'shut out from the free and glorious face of nature !** 
with tlie freedom of its rural brother. That passage touohed a 
chord in my heart. I am passionately fond of the country— a 
fondness heiirhtened by long imprisonment in town. But, to 
resume, I think I have not calculated wronirly upon your wm- 
pathy to our cause, and it is therefore that I am encouragea to 
address vou. 

Our buatneas is in a leading Wert-end thoroughfare, aur- 
rounded by squares, the inhabitants of which, as you are aware, 
generally transact business through their butlers or footmen. 
The latter claas, as everybody knows, are not by any means hard 
worked, and it would be as easy for them to manage their 
bosiness affairs during the day as at night. Now I qmtion 
whether one of these individuals ever heard, or, having heard, 

Sive a moment's thought to the object of the Earir Clodng 
ssodation ; but suppoaiug ik^ had a perfect knowledge of the 
matter, not one in a hundred would think it of consequence 
enough to require any consideration on their part. Now, in 
such c a ses , such persons onght not to be considered : the evil ia 
this, that masters, knowing their influenee, do mt them too 
much attention by half. But, on the other hand, 1 DeUeve tiicgr 
would make no objection to an earlier dosinc ; it would be to 
them a matter of perfect iadifferenoe. Such being the (aota of 
tlie case, the masters alone (under these peculiar dreaiaataBoea) 
are the persons with whom the remedy liei. They have already 
acceded to public opinion in a certain degree. A year ago, the 
shops in tlus neighbourhood were open till nine all the year 
round — some till ten; an agreement, however, waa made to 
dose one hour earlier for the wipter months only ; but the real 
of the year still remains aulgect to the old regulations. Thaa» at 
the time when an extra hour of liberty would be most aweet, in 
the beautiful •uroroer evenings I — when almost evervbodjr seema 
able to enjoy a little freali air and exerdse — are the shopmen aad 
apprentices of London debarred from this innocent pleasure, at 
least until an hour when any pleasure or benefit^ that might 
otherwise be enjoyed, is not attainable. 

Thus Uie study of Nature without, and the study of boofca 
within, are both shut out from those unfortunate individaak, m. 
whom has been implanted the desire, but not the opportanUy, 
of gratifying the wants of thdr moral and intdlcctnaf natviea. 
Bot excuse the length of my letter. I have been aoxioua to 
give you a few practical hints as to the actual state of afiun^ 
and to prove to yon that the class for whom yon are labouiog 
are not altogether devoid of gratitude. To yonndf, your 
talented lady, and to Silverpen, I desire to exprcst my uaftigned 
gratitude, for your united services in our behalf. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yours very reapeetliillr, 

J. W. B. 



Sir,— With what sincere aadsiadion did I read that exoeUenl 
article of Silverpeu's I I am sure you feel a deep interest in, aad 
a desire to alleviate, the distresses of the shopmen and shop- 
women of England. To those who have a deaire to cultivate 
thdr intellectual and mord capacities, the system of late doaing 
ot shops offers an almost insupportable barrier, and I hate 
myself felt, on that account, sometimes so wretched and indi/* 
nant at the positive slavery which we suffer, that I have wi!4i 
impetuodty wished the Qovemment would take up the caae, a id 
ooiupd employers, and more particuUrly the shop- going pnbl c, 
to some sense of duly. But how mnch easier might each a 
consummation be brooght about if the prions system of a** 
operation was carried to the extent it ought to be if the 
publie would but abstain from late purchases — if employen 

j would but one and all sliut up thdr ihojis at a seasonable hoar ; 

, and if this is not tlie case, it must and will be done, as Silverpen 
statea, " by an appeal to Parliament.'' 
Religion— the rail eigoyment of whieh is so veiy, Teiy maeh 
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to be desired— u, I fear, by the majority of yoong men who are 
kept so late at bouaefls, but seldom thought of and never studied. 
On Sunday, after being confined in a dose' shop for a week, with 
hardly any change, it is natural tlut they should seek first after 
physical enj^ment ; and the affairs of the soul are laid aside and 
forgotten. Upon whom does this sin lie — ^the young men, the 
employers, or the public P Upon all, but upon the sufferers least 
of all. 

I have often wondered that the clergymen of the land have 
not taken up the subject with enfkiuiasm. Surely they might do 
much good, by appealing from the pulpit to the hearts ox^ their 
hearers ; and womd it not amply repay their endeavours, if they 
found their words had taJcen effect, and they had been the means 
of even rartially bringing about such a desideratum P 

Oh ! I hope and trust ere long to see such a co-operative 
spirit spread over all the land, that this emancipation will soon 
take phoe, and that the shopmen and shopwomen will then 
show that they know how to make a proper use of their leisure 
time — ^to the inteUectual and refiffioui extension of their capa- 
cities. 

I will not trespass further upon your time than by mentioning 
that I mvself am a sufferer, and speak from practical experience. 
Hoping for the success of your philanthropic Journal, 

Iremain, Sir, 

Yours very respectfiilly, 

To Wm. Eowiit, B»q, G. A. 

Co-operative aitew^t hy working men. — ^The writer of this, 
aloM with many others of his '* order," has long entertained 
the idea, that the antagonistic position aasumed towards each 
other by employers and employed, might be changed for one 
more in accordance with the better part of our nature ; and, I 
might add, as a consequence, more calculated to produce 
permanent satisfiiction to both naiiies. What I mean is, that 
for the present grating ties by wnich the traders in cheap labour 
and their victims arebound tocher, should be substituted a 
direct, palpable,' and common interest in the result of their 
united labour, which the humblest in capacity could not fail fully 
\o apji^reciate. I confess, however, that I am not so sanguine 
as to imagine, that the. master class, whose love of gold ftod of 
power is unquestionable, will voluntarilv surrender the advan- 
tages which capital and an overcrowded labour market thrust 
upon them, ana join in a league with the working men, to sap 
the foundation of that system by which they thrive. My only 
hope and consolation is, that the working men of themselves, 
aiud by the philanthropic of the other daaaes, will, by oo-opera- 
tion, eventually free themselves from the social bondage in which 
they live, move, and have their being. In order to hasten in 
some measure so desirable a consummation, I am induced to 
offiu' a few remarks, which experience enables me to make, on 
some of the causes which have proved the failure of many of 
the cooperative stores, and manufacturing establishment^ set 
on foot Dy^^® working daaaes during the last few years, in 
most of our Iwge towns, a few of which have only partuJly 
sucoeeded ; while the greater part becoming speedily extin- 
guished, has been the source of grief, not unmixed with wonder, 
to the friends of popular progress. 

In the first place, then, I mav state, that the parties who set 
on foot co-operative stores, with the view of supplying them- 
selves with tlie necessaries, and, it may be, some or the luxuries 
of life, at a cheuer rate than the retail trader either can or will 
supply them at, nequentlv base their calculation of profits upon 
an erroneous data ; the umost unfaiKng consequence of which 
is, that they fed diasatiBfied at the smmlness of the dividends ; 
and either withdraw altogether from the concern, where that 
coarse is permitted them, or else slacken in their endeavours to 
uphold it; in either rase it becomes paralysed. This is a 
mistake, it will be said, that might by a little care be avoided ; — 
the co-operators ought to endeavour to acquire accurate infor- 
mation regarding every scheme that is submitted to them, 
previous to embarking in it. And this is no doubt true ; but it 
unfortunatdy happens that they allow themselves to be dduded 
by thefallaoons statements of one or more individuals in whom 
tnev repose confidence, and who generally take the initiative in 
sach undertakinffs. Another cause of failure is the small 
amount of capital with which these stores are commenced ; this, 
added to want of experience, it is easy to see, most subjwt the 
parties interested to many annovanoes. The first few pnrrhniHin 
being of necessity effected in the locality in which the store is 
situated, often at a coat considerably beyond what they might 
have been acquired for in the best markets, in the mnjority of 
cases absorbs the entire stock of cash \ and hence, when the 



goods oome to be retailed, they are found to be either 
priced, or of worse quality, than those offered by other traden; 
and hence, too, the reason why, apart from the shareholders, these 
stores meet with so little puolic patronage. To this catalogue 
of errors I must add the frequent aisagreements of the managers, 
caased by the inioranoe, obstinacy, and conceit of some of them ; 
together with the incompetency and knavishness of salesmen, 
whose principal recommendation occasionally consists in their 
willingness to undertake the duties of the ofiioe at a low aalary. 
At other times it happens, that they are appointed to their office, 
and maintained in it, through the personal favour of some 
leading oommittee-man ; or they will, by a course of intrigues, 
succeed in extorting the support of a majority of the share- 
holders ; the other portion, bang displeased, say all manner of 
evil things against nim, and plot his removal, in order to make 
room for a favourite of their own. Under such drcumstances, 
the harmonious working of the concern might well be deemed 
miraculous. 

In opposition to this picture of unworthy salesmen, another 
and better one as often presents itself, of men who take a heart- 
felt interest in the prosperity of the undertaking, and labour 
most sedulously to accomplish it ; but whose endeavours are 
frustrated hj the inconsiderate foUy of those whom they hare 
to serve, who, instead of ascribing want of suecess to its true 
cause, rail at them, as if^ cramped and fettered as they usually 
are, it was in thdr power greatly to mend matters. 

In manufacturing establishments, started by companies of 
operative shoemakers, tailors, carpenters, and other handicxnft- 
men, failure has resulted prindpallv from lack of soffideat 
capital, and from the intemperate and unsteady habits of many 
of them, which caused biekeriuKS and strife, and ended in a 
spe^y break up. In manv of these undertaikings, I am per- 
suaded, that, could the men have gone on labouring steadily, and ' 
industriously, for a length of time — cheerfully snbmit^ng to 
some difficulties and privatiouL for the sake of the prindpfe ' 
involved— ultimate success would in all probability have aocmed. 
But not finding the advantages immediate, and tangible, — to use 
a vulgarism, it was ** No ^o with the parties concerned. 

In alluding thus pronunently to the errors whieh working 
men, in their ooK>Derative attempts, are prone to fall into, 
my olject, as hinted at before, has been, not to weaken 'their 
df»ire to effect their emandpation through such agency, but 
rather that, being known and avoided, oo-operation may reodve 
fair play ; and in that case, I doubt not, it will bring f<uth good 
fruit, and in abundance. 

A Labou&br nr thx Co-ofeblatztx VmTAJui. 
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WILLIAM LOVETT. 

William Loystt may be taken as one of the most 
Bterling specimcnB of the English working man now 
living. By his long and patient industry — unceasing 
efforts at self-cultivation and improrement — courago 
and honesty in the pursuit of truth, and fearleaanen in 
proclaiming it when found — generous aelf-sacrifice in 
the cause of human brotherhood — conscientious and 
unflinching perseverance in the path of conceived duty 
— he has earned the title of koblk far more truly than 
those to whom such title is accorded by the usages of 
society in these modem times ; and were there such a 
thing among us as an Order of Merit for the reward of 
popular services, assuredly William Lovett would be 
entitled to take rank as one of the first and worthiest 
members of such an Order. 

The following very brief outline of his life and career, 
while it affords an admirable example for the imitation 
of the working class, cannot fail to prove instructive to 
all who take an interest, or are engaged, in the work of 
self-development, and the formation of individual cha- 
racter. 

William Lovett was bom in the year 1800, in the 
little fishing village of Newlyn, situated about a mile 
westward of Penzance, in the county of Com Wall. Hla 
mother was descended from a family well known in the 
west of the county for their skill as blacksmiths, and 
their strength and dexterity as wrestlers ; and she was 
living at Falmouth, in service there, when she first be* 
came acquainted with bis father, who was master of a 
small trading vessel frequently entering that port. The 
father was drowned at sea before William was born, and 
his poor mother was suddenly thrown upon her own 
resources for a living. Being a woman of vigorous con- 
stitution, and of a persevering spirit, she was enabled, 
by labouring in the usual vocations of a fishing toivn. to 
bring up her child in some degree of comfort, as well as 
to support her own mother, who had now become de- 
pendent on her. William was first taught to read by 
his great-grandmother, and subsequently acquired the 
rudiments of writing and arithmetic at the village- 
school, this forming the sum total of his scholastic 
acquirement. His mother, being a member of the Wea- 
leyan Methodists, brought him up according to the rigid 
moral discipline of that sect. 

At the age of eleven he was put apprentice to a rope- 
maker, thus early, like most of his class, commencing 
his encounter with the harsh and stern realities of life. 
The rope- walk in which he laboured being uncovered, 
and adjoining the edge of the cliff, was exposed to the 
sea winds at all weathers, and his constitution, which 
was always delicate, was thus severely tried ; added to 
which, his master, after a hard day's work, would send 
him with heavy loads of rope to the adjoining towns, 
from which he usually returned exhausted and pro- 
strate. Worse, however, than the mere toil, were felt to 
be those lonely walks at night, through and by places 
which popular credulity had peopled with ghosts and 
demons, the belief in which had been inculcated by 
tales related to him in childhood, and reiterated in 
after years. The belief in the^c agencies is to this day 
extremely prevalent in Cornwall, and the printing-press 
has still much to do in rootiuiy up the cruel and de- 
grading superstition of that and other districts similarly 
" haunted." 

During his boyhood, Lovett displayed a considerable 
taste for mechanical art and contrivance. He was fond 
of drawing, with such rude colours as he could pick up, ' 
such as different coloured stones, which he dug out of 
the beach when the tide was out, and ground down so ' 
as to produce the colours he required ; and with these he 
executed drawings of birds, flowers, etc., rather more 
bnlUant than natural, which met with a ready sale 



among the fishers* wives, whose walls they were used to 
ornament, and may do to this day. He also became an 
adept in the making of birdcages, boxes, and, as his 
grandmother designated them, " gimcracks of every 
kind." He succeeded also in making a machine for the 
spinning of t\vine, which his master was so much plca&cd 
with as to adopt in his rope-yard. To please some 
straw- bonnet makers of his acquaintance, he also con- 
trived for their use some stcei straw splitters, for the 
purpose of splitting the reed into equal divisions. But 
as these were found to be of less value than those gene- 
rally used, in consequence of the stocks being only of 
wood instead of ivory, he turned his attention to the 
making of a turning-lathe, in order to supply the defect. 
Having met with a description of one in a fragment of 
an old book which fell in his way, after a great deal of 
Hchcming and contriving he effected his purpose. He 
then not only succeeded in furnishing his straw splitten) 
with bono stocks, turned out of the nicely bleached 
bone which he picked up on the beach, but in a short 
time he acquired some skill in the art of common turn- 
ing. His female friends were soon supplied with mills 
for pressing their plat, with hat blocks, and tools of 
every description in their business. He also turned 
spinning-wheels for domestic purposes, and for spinning 
the fiahcrmen's lines, besides occasionally doing some 
plain turning for the carpenters of the village, T«ho&e 
shops he frequented at his leisure hours, and, by dint of 
application, acquired some proficiency in the use of 
their tools. 

Towards the expiration of his apprenticeship, the 
trade of rope-making had become so bad, in consequence 
of the introduction of chain as a substitute for rope, 
that Lovett found great difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment in his native village, unless it were occasionally 
in the winter months when vessels sometimes c&mc 
into the bay disabled. He, therefore, sought out for 
some other employment, and turned his attention to 
the fishery as a means of subsistence for himself and 
grandmother, with whom he had been keeping bouse 
during the last years of his apprenticeship (his mother 
having married),--and this on the scanty pittance of 
from five to eight shillings a week. This new occupa- 
tion of a fisherman he pursued for some months, and 
in all probability would have continued at it, had he 
not been afflicted with violent sea-sickness when the 
weather was in the least rough. At the end of the 
fishing season, therefore, he cast abont for some other 
occupation. His previous knowledge of carpentry sug- 
gested to him that trade, and he soon found work. 
But three or four young men of the neighbourhood, 
who were serving their apprenticeship to the businc>«, 
were so enraged to find that a ropemaker should bo 
thus employed, that they threatened his master with 
legal consequences; and he, ignorant of the law and 
very much alarmed at the threats, reluctantly broke off 
the engagement, and the young man was again thrown 
destitute. 

An old naval ofiiccr, whom he by chance met at the 
carpenter's shop, advised him to go up to London and 
try his chances there, suggesting that if he failed in 
finding employment in a rope-yard, there would l>c 
abundant opportunities of getting a berth as ropemaker 
on board a ship. Lovett acted on the advice, and at 
once scraped together what means he could for the pur- 
pose of undertaking the journey. He expended the 
few shillings he had in mahogany veneers and other 
requisites for making a ladies' work-box and a pair of 
tea caddies. These he finished and succeeded in sellin.ir. 
together with a few other articles in his possession, by 
which he realised a capital of fifty shillings. He set to 
work upon a second work-box, which, when he had 
finished, he offered to the captain of the fhip which 
was to convey him to London, as part payment of hia 
passage, and the captain agreed to accept iL Fur- 




niihed with leti«n of recommendation to two master 
ropemakers in London, he Mt ont on hii royage, and 
after four days' passage reached the great metropolis ; 
alone, amidst a million and a half of strangers ; to 
fight his own stout battle for a sabsistence and an 
honourable name ; backed by twenty-one yean of pre- 
vious hard Btru?g1ing under poverty and toil, and with 
only thirty shillings of clear CApital as a defence against 
destitution and want. 

With a stout heart, and big with hope, he set out 
next morning to deliver his letters. But the rope- 
making trade was as bad in London as in the country ; 
and for two weeks he canvassed among all the rope- 
yards in London without success, but still he did not 
despair. His slender knowledge of carpentry now 
stood him in good stead. On returning to his humble 
lodgings one evening, he found three of his countrymen, 
carpenters by trade, who, on entering into conversa- 
tion with him, found him posi^csaed of some plight 
acquaintance with their business, and that he was out 
of work like themselves. It was agreed that Lovett 
should Join them in their canvass for work, and that, 
if they succeeded in getting a foh, he was to do the 
rough work, and, In consideration of his not having 
served his time to the business, he was to pay each of 
them half-a-crown a week. To this proposal, under the 
circumstances, he readily uuicntcd ; and on the follow- 
ing day they commenced their canvass. Two out of the 
four got work in a few days ; but it was some weeks 
before Lovett and his companion succeeded, by which 
time he was reduced almost to an empty puruc, — having 
lived on a penny loaf a day, and a drink from the 
nearest pump, for several weeks in succession. 

At last, one day, going down Drury-Une, they saw 
some carpenters at work in a building; and Lovett, 
entering and going up to the person who seemed to be 
foreman, asked for a job, and to hU great joy was 
informed that as some flooring was required to be laid 
in a hurry, he would employ him for the purpose. His 
companion, however, on oeing introduced, seemed such 
a stripling, that the foreman refused to employ him ; 
and Lovett, who had never seen any flooring laid, and 
knew nothing about the process, felt in a very uncom- 
fortable dilemma. But alow pun^c, and the near pro- 
spect of want, urged him on ; and he determined to try 
his hand. Borrowing a few of the rcqui:»ito tools, he 
proceeded next morning, with a fluttering heart, to his 
work ; and by dint of closely observing all the move- 
ments of his partner, and following his example, he 
soon got hold of the method of laying flooring, and was 
fortunate enough to continue at this place until the job 
M'AA finished; when he found his stock again reple- 
nished to the extent of fifty shillings. 

Emboldened by this first succe.<», he went round by 
himself to seek another job ; and in a few dajs was 
ofllered some small staircases to make by the piece, pro- 
vided he could find a partner to assist him. He suc- 
ceeded in finding one, in the person of a countnrman 
who had just reached London ; bat, after a fortnight's 
labour, the person got sick of London, and went home 
again, leaving Lovett just in the middle of ^ the job. 
This being one of the most difficult departments of the 
trade for an inexperienced hand, he was reluctantly 
obliged to abandon it, at no inconsiderable sacrifice to 
himself, situated as he then was. 

Several weeks passed by in a fruitless search for 
work, and being at the time in a halfstar^'cd state, 
Lovett at last saw no other resource left but going to sea, 
provided he could find a berth as a ropemaker. A pro- 
spect of such soon opened to him, in an Indiaman ; but, 
tnefore going finally to engage himself as a sailor, he paid 
a visit to two of his countrymen, then woricing for 
a cabinet-maker, who dissuaded him, by all the argu- 
ments they could use, against going to sea. The master 
of the shop, overhearing their conversation, and ascer- 



taining that Lovett knew something of cabinet-work, 
oftered him employment in his shop, which was at onee 
accepted; and from that happy turning-point in hia 
fortune, seemingly when everything was at the darkest, 
Lovett's progress was steady. It is true, when work 
failed him at this place, which it did through the 
insolvency ot his master, he was again reduced to great 
want : but he had a good trade at his fingen' ends, and 
was less dependent on fortuitous circumstances than 
before. Ho had serious obstacles to encounter from the 
working men in the trade, in consequence of not having 
served a regular apprenticeship to the business. He was 
mulcted in heavy penalties oy his fellow workmen, 
exacted chicflv in contributions for drink, fines, and 
shop-scores, wnich would have disheartened and de- 
moralized any character less courageous and manly than 
his. Bat he ultimately overcame these difficulties, and, 
after having worked the required time at the trade, was 
enabled to enter the Cabinet Maken* Society, by the 
payment of an extra admission fee ; and thereafter took 
his standing as one of the most expert and skilful work- 
men of his class. 

J uring the early part of William Lovett's career, he 
had been so exclusively occupied in providing for him- 
self the merest indispensable of daily bread, that he had 
neither time nor desire to applv himself to the cultiva- 
tion of his mental faculties. How large a part of the 
time of the great mass of the labouring class is so 
absorbed; rendering their moral and intellectual cul- 
ture, in a large majority of cases, almost a moral and 
intellectual impossibility ! They arc so engrossed with 
anxieties as to the means of a bare subsistence — so con- 
stantly beset bv those carking cares and miseries which 
tread so cloi«ely upon the heels of poverty— that the 

f>rofitabIe culture of the mind, which requires rest, 
eisure, and means, is scarcely to be expected. The 
great wonder is, not that the working class are ignorant, 
but that so large a number of them should rise above, 
and conquer, the adverse circumstances of their con- 
dition, and exhibit evidences of a nobility of character, 
and strength and cultivation of mind, which would do 
honour to men in the very highest spheres of life. But 
when Lovett's anxieties as to a means of bodily sus- 
tenance were well-nigh at rest, and he was in the receipt 
of a good weekly wage, his mind began to set up its 
claims for satisfaction. 

Politics were then stirring up all thinking men to 
active eflforts in the cause of progress. Heretofore, 
in England, all political movementn bad been conducted 
by the middle and the upper classes ; for, throughout 
the long war, brought to a close in 1815, the working 
classes had scarcely ever made any political appearance, 
except as loyal mobs, huzzaing for Church and King, 
and the glorious victories gained over "Boney" at rea 
and on the continent. But tub peack brought sober 
thoughts with It ; and the nation felt something like a 
drunken man after a night's debauch. The reckoning 
was now to come ; and the governing classes were to be 
brought to book. These long wars and glorious victories 
had issued In rags and misery, low wages and scanty 
employment, for the mass of the people. Thearistocnu-y 
had triumphed ; but the industrious classes felt in the 
condition of a routed and discomfited host Things 
were felt to be wrong somewhere ; the working people 
found themselves living in the midst of civilization and 
wealth a degraded and opprei«ed class. Dim visions of 
political right floated through their minds. And they 
began to ask thempelves qucttions — why these tlin^rs 
should be. The Press sprung,at this time, into renewed 
activity. Topics of engrossing public intereet were 
freely discussed. Cobbett, with his hearty English 
hatred of oppression, was working away in his Regittt r. 
and, with a pen of fire, was exposing the maiiifold 
iniquities of our political system. There has been no 
more thorough and successful educator of the English 




people, during the last century, than that strong- 
minded, earnest, and honest, though often vehemently 
prejudiced man, William Cobbett Writings such as 
these were circulated by millions, and were greedily 
deroured by the working classes, and indeed by all who 
could read. Society was stirred as from a long death- 
sleep. Then men began to combine, and to plan, and to 
devise measures of progress. They met in clubs, in 
societies, in classes, — read books, newspapers, and 
pamphlets ; and probed all questions alike, boldly and 
fearlessly discussing them. 

One of these working men's clubs, called "The 
Liberals," William Lovett joined ; and this circum- 
stance it was, as he himself states, which first stimulated 
him to anything like intellectwU inquiry, and laid the 
foundations of what knowledge he now possesses. A small 
library of select works was attached to the club, which 
he read with much interest, stimulated by the discus- 
sions which the members held among themselves, some 
two or three times a week. It was here that Lovett 
heard impromptu speaking for the first time out of the 
pulpit. He was no less surprised than delighted at the 
power which it conferred; and he, too, by and by, 
joined in the debates. His mind was awakened to a 
sense of existence, as it were, for the first time. New 
feelings and desires sprang up ; and every spare moment 
was devoted to the acquisition of some kind of useful 
knowledge. He also studied grammar and the art of 
composition ; and several pieces of his appeared in the 
small periodicals and papers of the day. In the midst 
of these pursuits, he was arrested by a new and in- 
teresting object — the person of the woman who was 
afterwa^s united to him for life, and who has since 
cheered and solaced him in all his struggles. As soon 
as they were married, they started together a course of 
self-instruction: Lovett devoting his evenings to the 
purpose, reading and conversing on such subjects as he 
felt an interest in, and thus creating in her mind an 
appreciation of his literary and political pursuits. 

It would occupy too much space to detail the nume- 
rous political movements of the working classes in 
which William Lovett has during the last twenty years 
been engaged, very often as a leader, always aa an ar- 
dent and zealous coadjutor. The first political society 
to which he belonged, was one established by the 
friends of Mr. Hunt, in the year 1827, and he was 
united with that gentleman and others in getting up 
the great public meeting which was held in the Eagle- 
gardens, City-road, in the year 1830, when Mr. O'Con- 
nell for the first time addressed the English Radicals. 
He was also elected one of the Council of the Society, 
formed at that meeting, entitled " The Metropolitan 
Political Union," for the recovery and protection of 
public rights. About the same period, he took a very 
active part among the " Co-operative Trading Associa- 
tion," intended to benefit the working classes by a sys- 
tem of trading and manufacturing for and by them- 
selves for their mutual benefit. Many of these associa- 
tions were then formed, and began manufactures on a 
small scale ; but they were most of them broken up in 
a few years, chiefly because of the want of some legal 
security to protect small capital — an obstacle now 
happily removed. A society was formed in London for 
diffusing knowledge on the subject of co-operative pro- 
duction, of which Lovett was the secretary. He also 
took an active part in " The National Union of the 
Working Classes,'* which was formed in 1831 ; and was 
one of the chief directors of the society during its 
existence. 

About this time a circumstance occurred which 
strikingly exemplifies Lovett's moral courage and con- 
scientious firmness of purpose ; and it is, in all respects, 
so thoroughly characteristic of the man, that we shall 
briefly detail it. A person of his acquaintance having 
been drawn for the Militia, the authorities refused 



to take a very able substitute who was willing to serve 
for him ; they insisted on his paying a sum of money 
instead. This circumstance directed Lovett*8 attention 
to the monstrous injustice of those constant drawings 
for the militia, by which a number of poor men were 
periodically fleeced, frightened, and in many ways put 
to great inconvenience. When, therefore, he heard of 
the next schedules being distributed, he sent a letter to 
Carpenler*8 Political Letters, suggesting that the filling 
up of those papers afforded the people of England a good 
opportunity for recording their protest against the 
present system of unjust representation; — that they 
should assign as grounds for exemption, ''that they 
had neither voice nor vote in the making of the laws, — 
that, as their labour, their only property, was not pro- 
tected, they should not be called upon to arm for the 
protection of other property, — ^and, as they had no 
enemies but those who enslaved them, they were not 
disposed to take up arms against their friends and 
brothers." A number of persons filled up their militia 
papers as suggested, and, whether fairly or unfairly, 
Lovett was among the number of those who were 
drawn. He refused to serve, and when summoned 
before two different magistrates, he assigned reasons 
for his refasal similar to those stated ; which, as might 
be supposed, had little effect with them. A number of 
constables were then sent to his house, and stripped 
him of all his goods, to the value of nearly forty pounds. 
Public feeling, however, prevented them from being 
then exposed for public sale ; but they were kept for 
some months, and then sold at Foster's auction mart as 
goods seized for taxes. This serious loss to Lovett and 
his wife, who bore the afllicUon resolutely, (and the 
furniture was the more prized, as it was, for the mo^t 
part, of his own manufacture previous to their marriage,) 
was, nevertheless, of much advantage to the public. 
Lovett petitioned Parliament on the subject; speeches 
were made there strongly condemnatory of the militia 
system ; public opinion was thus directed to the subject ; 
and no drawing for the militia has taken place since 
that period. 

Another arduous and honourable enterprijK in which 
Lovett engaged about the same time, was the war which 
the unstamped periodicals carried on against the heavy 
stamp duty on newspapers ; and which was justly con- 
ceived to operate as a most injurious restriction on the 
free circulation of knowledge. When Hetherington, 
the publisher of the Poor Man's Guardian, wsis thrown 
into prison, Lovett organized the " Victim Fund,** for 
the purpose of assisting all who might be prosecuted for 
selling the Guardian; and he formed one of a laige 
committee to supply the public with the paper at their 
own houses. Tne warfare lasted four years, during 
which not fewer than 500 persons were imprisoned for 
selling unstamped periodicals. But, in the end, public 
opinion prevailed ; and Lord Brougham in the Lords, 
and Mr. Koebuck and others in the Commons, taking up 
the question with spirit, government was ultimately 
compelled to substitute the penny in place of the foor- 
penny stamp. Few can adequately estimate the amount 
of good that sprang out of that struggle ; for the host of 
cheap publications that now weekly teem from the 
press, and the number of which increases from day to 
day, may be said to date their origin from that event. 

The next g^at public movement in connexion with 
which Mr. Lovett appeared, and of which he was the 
originator, in 1836, was the " Working Men's Associa- 
tion," which issued in the still more extensive move- 
ment for what is known by the name of the " People's 
Charter." Lovett was from the first the active spirit of 
the Association ; he drew up its numerous admirable 
and truly eloquent addresses, which were circulated in 
immense numbers throughout the country. A few of 
the titles of these may be given ; for instance, " The 
Address of the working men of England to the Belgian 
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people," (this produced an excellent reply trctm the 
working men of Belginm)— " To the CAnadians/' (this 
ako produced a response) — " To the people of Europe, 
and especially the Polish people" — ^" To the working 
classes on National Education/' (a trsct which deserres 
an extensive reprint at the present day) — " To the 
Irish people," etc. etc. These addresses were characterised 
bT earnest and manly eloquence, by large and liberal 
Tiews, and a warm-hearted sympathy for the well-being 
of mankind, of whatever creea^ race, or colour they 
might be. 

Lovett next officiated as Secretary to the Trades of 
London, in their contest with the government, which 
commenced an investigation into Trades' Societies in 
1838, with the view, it was supposed, of enacting some 
legal restrictions respecting thera. Lovett ably eon- 
ducted the case on the part of the Trades, sncoessfuUy 
rebutted the charges made against the societies, and 
the examination was speedily brought to a close. 

It would be foreign to our purpose, in this hasty 
sketch, to give an account of LovetVs career in con- 
nexion with that great and absorbing movement of the 
working classes of England and Scotland, known as the 
Chartist agitation. It was, from the first, a thoroughly 
working-class movement, though a few individuals con- 
nect^ with the other classes identified themselves with 
it, and ultimately obtained the leadership in it. The 
agitation for the Charter was a great effort on the part 
of the working men of this counGy to elevate themselves 
in the socisl scale, to acquire the rank and privileges of 
citizenship ; and it was the inevitable consequence of 
that reading and discussion, that extensive and search- 
ing inquiry into political subjects, which had been 
gmng on ever since Uie close of the war. They felt 
themselves to be excluded from the pale of the con- 
stitution ; and they were impressed with the conviction 
that, so long as they were held in the position of a 
"slave class,'' thev had no reason to expect those 
practical benefits from government, or that amount of 
protection and enjoyment of the firuits of their labour, 
which they considered themselves entitled to, in 
common with the men of eveiy other class. 

The National Convention of the Working Classes met 
in London, in 1839, to watch over the National Petition, 
(drawn up by Mr. Douglass, of Birmingham,) and to 
obtain by all legal and constitutional means the enact- 
ment of the '* People's Charter." Lovett was elected 
their secretary. Tuis Convention sat in London for 
some months, during the Parliamentary Session ; and 
then, at the instigation of one of the leading members, 
went down to Birmingham to hold their sittings. The 
working classes of the town and the public authorities 
having disputed about the right of publicly meeting in 
the Bullring, the latter sent to London for a strong 
posse of police, who, on their arrival, made an indiscri- 
minate onslaught on men, women, and children. The 
people of Birmingham wished the Convention to put 
fbrtn their opinion of this conduct Lovett, as secre- 
tary, wrote three resolutions, which were published. 
They were declared a libel on the police, and he was 
arrested for the offence of writing and publishing them, 
John Collins being arrested at the same time for taking 
them to the printer. They were both sent to Warwick 
gaol on July 7th, 1839 — stripped naked by the turn- 
keys, to see the marks on their bodies^had their hair 
cropped by a common felon — were made to bathe in the 
same bath with a number of the prisoners — together 
with other indignities,— and all this before they were 
found guilty 1 They petitioned against this treatment, 
and were allowed to go out on a bail of 1,000^ each — an 
immense sum for working men. Their trial came on 
at the Warwick Summer Sessions, when Lovett de- 
fended himself with an ability which commanded gene- 
ral admiration. But the result was, that they were both 
condemned to be imprisoned for one year in the com- 



mon gaol. Their treatment in prison was most horrible, 
and produced a disease which reduced Lovett to death's 
door, from which he was rescued by the Member for 
Warwick, who interposed to save him, and succeeded in 
rendering his treatment less cruel and injurious. While 
in Warwick gaol, Lovett and Collins wrote their memo- 
rable work, entitled " Chartism ; a Plan for the Edu- 
cation and Improvement of the People." This is an 
exceedingly able and comprehensive plan of education 
and infant training, embodying the best and most 
enlightened views on the subject. It also includes a 
plan for the organisation of the people, in order to the 
promotion of their social and political improvement. 
This work breathes throughout the most truthful and 
ennobling sentiments ; and there is no reader but will 
rise from its perusal with a greatly increased feeling of 
respect for its true-hearted authors. 

Lovett was at length liberated from prison, with an 
ii^jured constitution, but with a heart still beating 
warmly for his kind. He exerted himself to set on foot 
a " National Association" for the advancement of the 
working classes, according to the plan described in his 
" Chartism ;'* and, in connexion with the Association, 
wrote and publii^ed several admirable addresses, in 
which the great doctrine of Peace was eloquently 
enforced. He succeeded in erecting a Hall for the use 
of the London working classes in Holbom, which is 
now in almost daily use for many excellent purposes. 
He also took part in the Complete Suffrage movement, 
which was set on foot by Joseph Sturge in 1842; but 
he has since that period appeared less frequenUy in 
public than formerly* though he feels no less warmly 
for the cause of human progress and improvement 
Though necessitated by a shattered frame to abandon 
his former trade, he is no less honourably than nsefhllv 
employed, as an agent of that weekly literature which 
his strenuous efforts mainly contributed to cheapen, 
and bring within the reach of all classes. As the pub- 
lisher of Howitts Journal, William Lovett is in his 
true place, as the distributer of free thoughts, which 
cany abroad with them joy, and hope, and intellectual 
life to tens of thousands, and are the harbingers of firee- 
dom and emancipation to alL 
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CASPAB HAUSER, THE HEREDITABY 
PRINCE OF BADEN. 

Such is the startling title of a little book, professing 
to be published at Paris, but supposed to be printed in 
Switzerland, and to this hour most rigorously proscribed 
in Baden. Thereby hangs a tale, and a most strange 
tale, yet little known, and never published in England. 

Our readers will well recollect the Life of Caspar Hanser, 

fubUshed in London by Simpkin and Marshall in 18S3. 
t was a translation of the account drawn up from legal 
documents by Anselm von Feuerbach, tne criminal 
judge, and one of the very commissioners appointed in 
Bavaria to inquire into the facta connected with the 
life, the discovery, and the murder of Hauser. There 
was also a little book published about him by the Earl 
Stanhope, who patronised and adopted Hauser while 
alive, but after his death, having been on a visit to the 
court of Baden, professed to have discovered that Hauser 
was an impostor. So far, however, from Hauser having 
been discovered to be an impostor, all the circumstances 
of his life are utterly opposed to such a possibility ; and 
the circumstances of both his life and death, the more 
they are reflected upon by the German public, the more 
firmly do they fix themselves in its mind, as connected 
with some great state mystery and crime. The very 
fact^ that this youth was for seventeen jeara shut up in 
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a hidden cell ; that he was tended by a man in diigoiae ; 
that when he was supposed to have lost all recollection of 
hU origin, and all power of communicating: aught respect- 
ing his life except one long and great blank, he was sent 
out into the world, with a letter in his hand, purporting 
him to be the son of a poor girl ; but, when it was found 
that, having acquired the power of speech, he began to 
put one thing to another, and to draw forth from the 
strange mystery of his life indications which might 
eventually famish a clue to his real origin, that then 
" The Man," as Hanser always called him— the man in 
disguise who had kept him prisoner, should suddenly 
appear, and attempt his life : should again appear, and 
stab him to deatlu These circumstances were to the 
German public oonvineing proofs that no poor girl was 
the mother, no priest, as asserted, the | father, of this 
youth ; but that more weal thy, more powerful, and more 
worldly exalted personages were implicated in the 
parentage, and in the crimes perpetrated on this unfor- 
tunate person. 

These things have made Caspar Hauser the veiy 
Perkin Warbeck of Germany. That he had, however, 
a more real claim to a lofty origin is strongly attested 
by the secret firmness which the faith in his right to 
the title indicated in the heading of our article, is held 
by a vast body, no^ only of the people, but of the most 
intelligent classes in Germany; and still more so by the 
active and rigid vigilance with which all publications, 
all talk, and even all whispers of this faith in Baden 
are suppressed. Let but a copy of the book or pamphlet 
be sent in the most secret manner into any town of 
Baden, and the police is instantly on the track of it; 
letters are intercepted in the post that mention it, and 
questions on the subject in ordinary conversation are 
touched with alarm. 

Before going into the singular details which we mean 
now to give, in order to put the reader on the true ground 
fbr fully comprehending their bearings, it will bo as well 
to give a oonciso history of Caspar Hausor, from the 
publications already referred to, and well known in 
England. 

Saspar, or Caspar Hanser, the Kuremberg foundling, 
was observed in the evening of Whit-Mondiy, the 26th 
of May, 1828, standing against the wall in the Unschlitt 
market-place. The citizen, an inhabitant of the market- 
place, who first observed him, was struck by his sin- 
gular appearance. It was that of a peasant youth, clad 
in the peasant costume, and holding in his hand a letter 
addressed to the captain of the fourth squadron of the 
sixth regiment of light horse, lying there. Being con- 
ducted to him by this good citizen, and ouestioned by 
him who and wnat he was, it became evident that he 
was almost wholly ineapable of speech, was thoroughly 
ignorant of eveiything in life, and strange in his beha- 
viour. To all questions he answered, " From Regensburg," 
or " Joh vfoai/i nil,** in the dialect of Bavaria, " I don't 
know ;** and yet on pen and ink being put before him, he 
wrote in a tolerably legible hand, his name, " Kaspar 
Hauser." All endeavours to draw from him, however, 
whence he oame, whore he bad lived, or any other 
matter connected with himself, were vain. He appeared 
to be from sixteen to seventeen years of age. He was 
of middle siee, broad-shouldered, and of a perfect regu- 
larity of build. His skin was white and fine, his limbs 
were delicately moulded, his hands small and beauti- 
fully formed ; and his feet, which were as soft in texture 
and finely shaped as his hands, bore not the slightest 
trace of having been compressed in shoes. He showed 
the utmost abhorrence of all food or drink, exeept dry 
bread and water. His speech was confined to a very 
few words or sentences in the old Bavarian dialect, as 
" Heuta tpOhn, wie mH Votta Wdfin i* :" " I wish to be 
a trooper, as my fiither was.** He exhibited the most 
utter unacqnaintance with the commonest objects nnd 
most daily appearances of nature, and a total indiffer- 



ence to the comforts and neoeasitiea of life. In his 
wretched dress was found a handkerchief marked K. H. ; 
and he had also in his pocket a manuscript Catholic 

Srayer-book. The writer of the letter which he had 
rought in his hand professed to be a poor labourer, and 
the fikther of ten children, and said that the boy had 
been left by his unknown mother at hia door ; that he 
had taken him in, and brought him np secretly, teaching 
him reading, writing, and Christianity. The letter was 
dated 1828, from the Bavarian frontiers, but the place 
not named. Within it was another letter, purporting 
to be from the mother, and written in Boman characters, 
saying that the boy was born on the 80th of April. 1812 ; 
that his mother was a poor maiden, who could not 
support him, and his father a soldier in the 6th regi- 
ment of light horse, now dead. That she requested the 
labourer to keep him till he was seventeen, and then 
send him to the regiment 

The whole of the story was soon felt to hang Tery 
badly together. It M^as not likely tliat a mother, 
determining to expose her child, would l&y it at the 
door of a poor labourer with ten children, and expect 
him to keep it serenteen years. It was less likely that 
any poor labourer in such circumstances could or would 
so faithfhlly support a burden of this kind for so many 
yean, and then so punctually conrey him to the place 
appointed. Besides, what motive could the man have 
for concealment 1 The mother might have, but what 
could the poor labourer have 1 If he had receired the 
child, he would most likely have let him run about with 
his own ten. But to shut him up in a dark den, and 
there for seventeen years feed and visit him, was a piece 
of labour and mystery which no common labourer would 
subject himself to. There was evidently a nobler parent- 
age, and another story, for which this waa but a cluDii^y 
substitute. 

He was handed over by the captain of horse to the 
police the very evening that he was found, and he was 
treated by them as a helpless person from some 
unknown place. The greatest curiosity was excited 
regarding him, as soon as the case was known, and the 
BUrgermeiAter Binder especially exerted himself to 
penetrate the mystery which surrounded him. The 
result of much inquiry, partly from himself^ and partly 
from circumstantial evidence, was, that he had been 
kept from his childhood in a dark, subterranean plaoe, 
where he could not once stretch himself properiy, it was 
so small, and there he had remained, clad only in a shirt 
and trowsers, and fed on bread and water. Oooaaionally 
he found himself attacked with veiy heavy sleep, and 
on awaking from these peculiar sleeps he found that his 
clothes had been changed, his nails cut, and the place 
had been cleaned out His only amusement was ph^ing 
with two wooden horses. For some time, however, 
before he was carried off to Nuremberg, the man who 
tended him, but whose face he never saw, had eome 
frequently into his coll, had guided his hand in writing 
with a pencil on paper, which had delighted him rery 
much, and had taught him to aay ho would he a soldier 
as his fiither had been ; that he was from Regensbuig ; 
and *< I don't know." At length " the man,** as he 
always called him, came one night, carried him out of 
his dunj^eon, made him try to walk, on which he fainted, 
and at last brought him to the gate of Kuremberg. 

Every circumstance testified to the truth of these 
faots. Ho stumbled slowly forward in attempting to 
walk. He appeared to have no guidance or ooatiol 
of his limbs. His fbet, which had never been used to 
boots, were now thrust into them, and evidently gave 
him the greatest torture. Walking occasioned him to 
groan and weep. His eyes could not bear the light, but 
became inflamed ; and the formation of the bones and 
muscles of his legs demonstrat«d that he had sate all 
bis life long. At first he had no idea whatever of the 
qualities of tilings ; nor of distances. He waa delighted 
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wl Ji the flame of ft candle, aad put his finger inte it. 
At the police office he exhibited no symptoms of 
interest in anything, of confusion, or of alarm. Feigned 
cuta were made at him, and thrusU, but he did not 
even wink in consequence. The sound of bella made 
no impression on him ; but on drums beating near him 
he was thrown into convulsions. 

From the police-office he was removed to the prison 
for vagabonds and beggars. Here the keeper at first 
regarded bim as an impostor, but soon found him 
actually to be in the state of a little child ; and the Jailer s 
children played with him, and taught him to speak. 

The public curiosity regarding him and his story 
grew, and numbers flocked from all sides to see him. 
They brought him toys. Von Feuerbach visited him 
after ho had been considerably more than a month in 
Nuremberg, and found his room stuck all over with 
prints and pictures which had been given him, and ■ 
money, playthings, and clothes lying about in regular 
order, which every night he packed up, and unpacked 
and arranged every morning. He complained that the 
people teazed him ; that he had head-aches, which ho 
had never known in his cell 

On the 18th of July he was released from the prison, 
and given into the care of Professor Daumer, who 
undertook to bring him up and educate him ; and an 
order was issued by the magistrates that ho should not 
be interrupted by any more visitors. Here being 
shown a beautiful prospect from a window, he drew 
back in terror ; and when afterwards he had learned to 
8]*eak. and was asked why he did so, he said it wai^ 
because a wooden shutter seemed to have been put 
close before his eye:«, spattei-cd all over with different 
culuurs. His sense of smell was most acute, and oltcn 
gave him great agony. He could not bear to pass 
through or near a churchyard, because the cfiluvia, 
unperceived by others, afiected him with horror. Ho 
was extremely amiable, and attached himself with the 
utmost afiection to Professor and Mrs. Daumer. 

On the 17th of October he was found bleeding, and 
ia^cnsible, from a dreadful wound in the forehead, in a 
cellar. He was supposed to be dead ; but he finally 
recovered, and stated tliat " the man" had entered the 
house in the absence of the family, having bin face 
blacked, and had wounded him ; bow he got into the 
cellar he could not tell. In his delirium he had often 
said, " Man come — don't kill me. I love all men— do 
no one anything. Man, I love you too. Don't kill — 
whymankilir 

Strict official inquiry was made into the circum- 
stances, but no further light was thrown upon them. It 
was evident, however, that some diabolical mystery 
hung over him. There were powerful enemies some- 
where, and it was now evident that they had taken 
alarm. The public curiosity had spread far and wide 
the fame of this strange }*outb, and it wan evident that 
he mii^ht yet recollect things which might load to a 
detection of his origin. Amongst thoi^e who now 
became deeply interested in him was Lord Stanhope, 
who undertook the whole charcro of his education, and 
removed him to Anspach. Here he was placed for 
awhile as clerk in the registrars office of the Court of 
Appeal ; and he was quietly performing his duties when 
Lord Stanhope began to talk ef adopting him and 
bringing him to Kngland. This most probably sealed 
bin fate ; for one evening, December 14, 18:t3, as he vas 
returning from the office, a stranger accosted him in the 
6tri.'0t, and on pretence of giving him news from l^ord 
Stanhope, and mtclligenco reganling his origin, induced 
him to accompany him into the cai«tle gardens, where 
he suddenly stabbed him in the left side. Hauscr had 
bircngth enough to reach home, and to utter a few indin- 
tinct words, when ho fainted. The police were instantly 
summoned, but before they arrived Knspar Hauser was 
dead, ^o tnuio of the mui^arer could be fouiid. 



It is no wonder that a fate so melancholy upon a life 
80 strange should rouse the public mind to an extraor- 
dinary degree. It was felt that the eyes of those who, 
for some unknown purpose, but as clearly from most 
important grounds, had thus treated this unfortunate 
youth ~ who had inflicted on him a treatment which 
Professor Feuerbach styled " a crime against the life of 
a soul" — had never been removed from him. It waa 
evident that no ordinary persons, and no ordinary fears, 
were concerned. It became the subject of deep popular 
inquiry ; and the public knowledge of certain strange 
events in a certain high quarter led gradually to a con- 
viction which now exists with a wide and deep efl'ect on 
the popular mind in Germany. We will proceed to 
state what this conviction is, and on what it rests, from 
a little volume entitled, *' Einige ISeitr&ge Zur Oea* 
chittchte Caspar J/anwr*, ncb^tt eintr dramaturgisdien 
Einkiiung von Jostph Heinrich Oarnitr." 

CASPAR HAUSER. 

" The tlret prince was a miirclerer, and introdend the pnnle 
to conceal th« stains of his deed in this blood colour.— 
Scuilucr's Fiesco, 

[The Hiithor, aftrr glar.i'ing at some of the many romonrs of 
the crimes of p.ilaces ulncli, spite of the censorship of the press 
and the swannir.g of police, still circnbtc in Germany, proceeds 
as follows : — ] 

To these princely family-histories I add, as no un- 
fitting tops tone, the singular fate of Caspar Hauser. 
In the territory of Baden the story runs from end to 
end, that the unfortunate Ha ussier was the true heir of 
the throne of Baden, a son of the Grand-Duke Earl and 
the adopted daughter of Napoleon, Stephanie Tascher. 
If this rumour stood nakedly and alone, we should 
hesitate to make it public; but it standa linked with 
such a train of facts, which we produce for our justifica- 
tion, that we entertain at least a doubt- — a bitter doubt. 

In the time of the French Revolution, in Baden ruled 
the lilargrave Karl Frederick, a brave and able man, 
and one of the few sovereigns whom the public could 
honestly praise. At an already advanced age, he made 
a Icft-hundcd marriage with a lady of thecourt^ FrUulein 
Gcycr von (Jeycr^ber^. The fruit of this marriage 
were the three Margravc<«, formerly the Counts von 
Hochbcrg, of whom the eldest, through a singular eon> 
currcncc of circumstances, yet sits on the grand-ducai 
throne. (To be coniinuitd.) 



THE SOLDIER. 

BY HAVS CnaiSTIAV AKDFRSEir. 

Trantlated by Mary ffoieift. 

To the sound of the mu filed drum they throng. 
The place is still far off ! The way is long ! 
Oh ! would he were dead and all wa» past I 
— I think it will break my heart at last I 

—No other friend in the world had I — 
None other but him who is doomed to die. 
— We were all called forth to see the show. 
And even I was obliged to go. 

— Fur the last time now he lifts his sight 
To the joyful beams of the noonday light I 
— Now they bind his eyes — no man he sees 1— 
May God unto thee give eternal peace 1 

— The nine have taken aim with care. 
Eight u-elc^R bullets cut through the air ; 
They trembled all, their aim was untrue ; 
^But 1— I struck his kind heart through I 
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EARTH'S WORST TRAQJSDY. 

BT 8ILTBKPXH. 

I HATi often thought, amongst many other things, 
that the Blegy in a Country Chorchyard, though 
hackneyed to satiety as far as parrot words from parrot 
lips go, is penraded by a philosophy, sublime and 
touching, because speaking great unirersal truth, whose 
harmony is only limited by the capacity of him who 
listens. Gray knew, as most great natures know as if 
by intuition, how much of universal power flows on to 
waste and to decay ; and how little has yet been done 
to conserve all the great elements fashioned and given 
for the exaltation and happiness of man both spiritually 
and materially. But the divine part of progress is, 
that it is and will be one grand conservation of all that 
is good and beautiful ! How many sunsets there have 
been that, sinking on the mountain-tops and on the 
ocean pathway, have been lost to thousand eyes ; how 
many summer winds have been one great breath of 
flowers, and yet have wasted under the great sweep of 
heaven, lost to the sense of man ; how many summer 
■days have passed away in all their glory unenjoyed by 
million men ; how many flowers have drooped to earUi 
unreverenced by the eyes of man; how many fruits, 
luscious, grateful, and tempting, have rotted from the 
clustering branch and weltered on the ground; how 
many an acre wide of indigenous fruitfulness has 
grown sear and rustled in the autumn vrinds, uncropped 
and unreg^arded ; how many fountains have flowed on 
and yet untasted ; how many rivers have for ages swept 
onward to the ocean, bearing on their bosoms green pasto- 
ral slips of islands, winding through rich savannahs, and 
darkened here with sylvan roof of broad branched 
trees, and yet all lost to man ; how many leagues of 
earth, savannah, prairie, mountain and forest, are yet 
waste, uninhabited, and drear ; and in their soil how 
much force of nature perishes and is latent — and yet 
v^uU are all these to me great tragedy of toJuit is lost 
and waste of man I Mac, the greatest wonder-work of 
nature I How many elements of his divinity have sunk 
to earth unknown ; how much of his great poetry of 
heart, how much of noble honesty, how much of truth, 
how much disregard of self, how much of charity, how 
much of angel-service, gone, unknown, and all without 
a sign — ^unless it be that heaven keeps register of 
excellence ! And yet — and yet — these are not so much 
tragedy, as that man, with capacity for thought, with 
capacity for knowledge, with capacity for truth, should 
sink with these sublime elements to earth untaught. 
This is indssd iakth's worst traobdt ! 

Of all the baby children in a far off country village, 
none was ruddier, or had a braver heart, than little Joe 
Beech, the child of a poor clod-hopping ploughman. In 
fact all were clod-hoppers in this district, which was a 

Smuine English agricultural one, made up of a few 
rge farms, one great estate belonging to an absent 
conntiy squire, and about five hundred acres of the 
richest arable land in the county, called the " school- 
gift," given yean before by some old yeoman, that the 
children of this, his parish, should be taught grace 
towards Ood and man ; and the residue, if there were 
any, to become the right of a certain great college^ as a 
reward for "their clerkly care and trusteeship of this 
land." But by some odd sort of management or 
another, these five hundred broad acres, though they 
now produced tenfold what they did in the days of the 
testator, were only just profitable enough to prop up and 
thatch every doxen years or so the old school-house, 
allow a few buns evexy Easter to the breeched and un- 
breeched urchins, give twenty pounds a year to the 
schoolmaster, who for the last century had been usually 
some outworn servant or dependant of the squire, and 



allow the churchwardens once a year, at what waa 
called the "school dinner," to get roaring drunk at the 
village ale-house. But possibly this was right, for the 
certain college above mentioned had through this 
eentury sent forth editions of the most leaned of 
the Greek fathers, eorrect in flexion and voice ; whilst 
the clodhoppers, scant in A B C, progressed neverthe- 
less in the arts of poaching, drunkenness, and other pro- 
fanity, that met with due record in the rural magistrates* 
books. The Greek fathers gloried in vellum and gold : 
the people of this district perished to God and man ! 

Well, with all the drunkenness and immorality pe- 
culiar to this district, Joe Beech*s fiither was a decent 
man, though nothing more than a poor ploughman on the 
"school-gift," receiving, as the case might be, his nine 
or ten shillings every Saturday night from one of the 
churchwardens. His garden was the most thriving^ in 
the village ; for he dug, and cropped, and worked, whilst 
many of his neighbours roared round the smithy fire, or 
brawled in the ale-house ; and he had a cow, and kept a 
few ducks and geese in the village pool. But then there 
were seven young children, and these made the loaf a 
scanty one. So as soon as little Joe, for he waa the 
eldest, could take care of himself, he was off all summer- 
time with the cow in the lanes, letting it pasture 
under the broad hedgerows, whilst he cut for fodder 
the grass above its reach, and filled an old ba^ which 
his father fetched at night. 

Many a summer morning, whilst the ploughman trod 
the " school acres," thinking of the large harvests they 
yielded for that great " place of learning" far away, there 
would be sure to come up some thought about little 
Joe as well. So as soon as the next little lad waa able 
to herd the cow, and fill the bag, Joe was put down in 
the churchwarden's books, and sent to school. For the 
first week he did not like school a bit ; all waa so dull 
and irksome there ; but by chance hearing a trarelllng 
pedlar read some scrap of news out of an old newspaper 
to his fiither, he took to the old thumbed schoolbook, 
and in a week was up at the top of the A B C class. It 
was observable that most of the village lads got on pretty 
sharply, till they reached the Testamentrdass. In that 
they all stuck fast, for the truth was, the Testament was 
the fullest extent of the master's learning ; and over 
this he so hesitated, droned, and often fell asleep, that 
as sure as a boy began to spell out the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, or St. John, he took to playing the truant 
out of school, or the tyrant in it However, Joe got on 
so sharply, that by harvest he could spell words of two 
syllables, and might soon have reached the stieking- 
.fast place of the Testament, but that his father met 
with a severe accident, was confined to his bed, and 
little Joe, after a six weeks' schooling, had to help the 
common funds by herding cattle for a farmer. It was a 
sad sorrow to the little lad ; he had hoped by winter 
time to read as well as the pedlar. So fh>m day to 
day he was solitary on the uplands with his cattle, 
and time seemed very weary, and the hours very long. 
One day as he was herding within range of a coppice, 
his eyes wearily ranging round the horizon, somethoes 
following the flight of a bird or the shadows of the sun, 
he saw a bunch of hazel-nuts dipping fh>m their leaves. 
He looked, and looked again— not caring to pluck, but 
rather seeing beauty in their shape and hue. Next day 
he brought a piece of old wood, and carved a mde copy 
of the bunch. Then on another piece of wood he carved 
it with its foliage ; very rude to be sure, but thia was 
better than idleness. So on from the hazel-nnts to 
other things, a bird, a cow, a dog, till Joe Beech's "knif^ 
work " was quite in request among the village lads. 
After a long illness, that made a heavy doctor's bill, 
Joe's &ther got to work again ; and when in a year or 
two the few debts were lessened, the lad went hack to 
school. His narrow earnings could be 111 spared ; but 
then Joe had been so good, that hia h&xx ooold not 




ke«p from hia wiah of letting Joe read a8 well aa the 
pedlar, or eren cipher as well as the ezciBeman. So Joe 
went back to aehoo), and into the ABC class; for what 
little he had learnt had been long forgotten. Tet he 
went on braToly now, till the Testament was began ; 
then, like the others, he stuck fSut, for what the master 
could not teach, the scholars 'coald not learn; and this 
the lad, ignorant as he was, pretty soon knew. So he 
played troant with the rest, and of this the old man 
never eomplained, he could sleep the longer. One day 
the exciseman coming his rounds, crossed Uie church- 
yard, and stopped at the school-house. 

" Well, Bchoobnaster," says he, putting his head in 
at the door, ** how dost thee get on, and how the ladsT 

" Why, I'm pretty sharp,*' he Answers, " considering 
the times. And the lads, why, bless ye, they get on sur- 

5 rising. Hallo, boys, you fourth class, get up and show 
[r. Tapp your learning. Now — be quiet — ^spell goose 
— goose I say." 
" G^Q-o— G-U'S-e," spelt a boy. 
'* Very good. Jack, go to the top of the class. I see 
you'll know goose when you taste it. Now you third 
boy, spell apple-pudding." And the old man rubbed his 
hands and looked triumphantly at the exciseman. 

«H-a— " 

" Hallo you there, Ned," Ned was abashed, so the ex- 
pert boy took up the wonl. 

"Ap-el," rerygood, " p-u-ed-en— pudding." 

*' Very good boy, veiygood boy.* Well Mr. Tapp, 
getting on nicely, ain't they 1 " 

" Well, I don't know," roared the exciseman, till he 
waa red in the &oe. "in my time, they spelt goose and 
apple-pudding diflferently." 

"Ay I ay !" interrupted the old man. "people's got 
a new way for moat things, and for spelling in the W^ 
gain, I reckon." 

The exciseman roared himself out of the sehool-house, 
and the whole way up the Tillage street. And the 
wrong spelling and the right spelling were matter for 
gossip tnat night by the smithy fire, and on the ale- 
house bench. And here the exciseman went so £ur as to 
expostulate with the churchwardens. 

" Why, after all," they argued, " what do lads want with 
lamina: 1 They're bad enough alreadpr, maister. Audit 
don't do to say a word agin the squire's and the college 
people's 'pinions." 

Whether Joe would haye played the truant and blot- 
ted p^>er after this I do not know ; for hia fisther get- 
ting wet, had a relapse, and died a few weeka after tlua 
cireuoutanee. Here was an end to all Joe's prospects of 
learning, even had there been teachers ; for he wen( 
forthwith to the plough, and to &rm drudgeiy ; it was 
the only chance there waa of sayine his mower from the 
parish. Aa he boarded at home, were waa the natch of 
garden ground and Uie cow to see after, even when the 
QMy*% work waa oyer ; aUU, with all thia, there waa often 
a spare half-hour that might have been better spent 
than in the yillage street, or by the smithy fire, had 
there been a school one degree aboye insult to common 
aenae, or one indiyidual, recognising the lofty deatiniea 
of man, willing to raise thia miserable population out 
of ita bnitishnesa and ignorance. 

It waa a hard and dreaiy winter after the poor plough- 
maa'a death, and want and aorrow were in hia widow'a 
houaehold. One night of it, aa young Joe waa return- 
ing home late fW>m helping to plough a diatant field of 
the "aehool gift," a wealthy fiumer of the neigh- 
bourhood oyertook him. He waa ao intoxicated that 
he could hardly guide his horse, and eyidently without 
exactly recognising the lad he stopped him, and bid 
him return up the lane half a mile or so as he had 
dropped his purse. 

(1) A bteni sad oueiaggented faet, known in a certain nl- 
la(e of Shropshire, that must be naaelew. 



" And mind, my lad," he roared, " thee pick'st it all 
up, for though I dunna know how much tfaiere war in't, 
some on't may 'a dropped out." 

Back young Joe trudged, carefully exploring the 
miiy road as he went on, and found Uie canyass bag, 

{'ust where the fanner had reckoned. No money could 
laye dropped out, for a string was tied tightly round 
it ; but it felt heayy, and Joe's first impulse waa to open 
it, just as any one of the yillage boys would haye done. 
" But no," thought the lad, *' I won't eyen untie the 
string, I won't eyen look, for that'll be half way to steal- 
ing, and rii be aU honest." So he grasped the purse tight 
in his hand, and trudged his way back, thinking, how- 
eyer, as he went along, how one of the pounds within 
would saye the pig at home from being sold to pay the 
rent, and make Ms poor mother's wan face look glad. 
Joe's reward for the safe deliyery of the purse, was a 
lump of bread and cheese ; but better was his lightness 
of heart all that week, ay, and many weeks after. — 
The temptation withstood was a great lesson leamt — 
these lessons are always our diyinest and moat lasting 
ones ! 

The yery next Sunday, instead of caating down his 
eyea abashed upon the ground, he looked straight up 
into the squire's lady's face as she walked haughtily up 
the church aisle ; for the squire had lately returned to 
England, bringing with him seyeral sons older than 
the plough Isyd. These boys, as yillage goaaipsald, 
** were mighty learned ;" though the squire himself, as 
the exciseman had reported, intended to yote, when he 
got into pariiament, against the nation educating 
clod-hoppers, but if it would like to grant a million or 
two to the colleges, he'd aay something. 

Be this as It may, one of these youths, said to be 
the most learned of Uie squire's sons, and the one he 
destined for his three sinecure liyings, was usually he 
who spoke roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, as Joe was ploughing a 
lonely upland field, Uie young squire rode up#to a gate, 
by which the lad was turning his plough, and shouted 
out, " Hallo you fellow, throw open the gate ,-" and before 
the lad could moye round his plough, there came a 
threat that the whip should be laid about him if he did 
not make haste. Joe obeyed, for it had been part of 
hia seryile teaching, to reyerence all belonging to the 
parson or the squire ; but once more alone, he stood in 
moody silence by his plough, for nature taught him 
that bis was the nobler spirit, crushed by what t— the 
want of learning. For say what you will, nature neyer 
yet endowed with her nobility, without consciousness 
of the inyestiture. And in that minute as he stood, 
the lowlands stretching &r away in all their beauty, the 
power of words, from that great scorn, seemed to haye 
birth ; and the daisy at his feet, the skylark aboye, the 
riyer like a silyer thraul winding round the landscape, 
were things that filled his heart, and not with sadness. 
And from this hour, the new want of book learning, 
the circumstances to bestow it, could net close wholly 
the oyer fresh book of nature. He was a poet, and could 
tell of tiie daisy in yerse though he could not haye read 
ita litUe history. 

A dull round of years went by, chequered for the poor 
ploughboy with many cares and sorrows. £yen great 
mculUes like his were paralyzed by dally intercourse 
with one monotony of ignorance; whereas had there 
been the least eheriahing power to act upon what 
nature had ao kindly giyen, theae aame facultiea might 
haye broadened out, not merely into possible meditar 
tion, but into acUon humanitaiy and diyine. Noble 
honeaty thua perished; noble fiiculUes were negaUye, 
and why 1— because knowledge wsa denied. The beer- 
ahop.and the amithy were the only schools t As for the 
parson of the parish he only came now and then to 
preach ; few of the fanners around could read ; and the 
only learned people, thoee up at the hall, considered the 
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parifih achoolmuter, then enjoying the IVaits of his sine- 
cure office, quite equal to the intellectual necessities of 
" clod-hoppers.** 

Yet with all these drawbacks, Joe was known to be a 
clever fellow by the villagers. He could make them 
up a song on any occasion of a wedding, a christening, 
or a burial ; could carve the head of a spinning wheel, 
or grandame's chair, and even outrival the fine oak cor- 
bels and spandrels in the village church ; for nothing so 
pleased him, on such rare holidays as he had, as sitting 
in the old vestry to carve out angel's wings, or knots of 
drooping com, or groups of leaves on pieces of old oak, 
whilst eager village children clustered round. The 
clrcuoistance, however, above all others, which pre- 
served these great faculties through the deadening 
influence of surrounding ignorance, was his love for a 
village girl, for whom he carved a choice work-box, and 
the head of her spinning<wheel, and repeated, so that she 
might remember it, all his best poetry, about daisies 
and birds and flowers ; and this was very beautiful, for 
nature was its largest element. 

Well, with all this natural ability, Joe's learning got 
on slowly enough ; not exactly because he could not read 
— for he now and then picked up a stray lesson from a 
travelling pedlar, or the exciseman aa he came his 
rounds — but because he had no books ; and out of his 
scanty wages, with his mother dependent on him, it 
was impossible to save. He had tried, but it was use- 
less. All this too, whilst golden harvests waved upon 
the " school-gift," whilst the Fathers rested in gold and 
vellum, whilst inflexiona and voices wore weighed in 
the grammarian's fractional scale; all this injuttticc and 
grcatc:»t of earth's wrongs, that human faculties khould 
rust untaught. 

One summer day, when Joe Beech was about eighteen, 
some errand took him up to the hall. As he wa>) 
returning, he stopped before an oj)cn window to look 
into the old library, filled with bouks, but empty of all 
readers. Borne one spoke hastily, for the window looked 
on to the garden terrace, and turning round, Joe to his 
consternation beheld the squire's lady and one of her 
sons; he who had called Joe "fellow" the very day his 
heart had been first filled with the muf^ic of God — poetry 
— and it« first harmony had rung round the petals of 
the daisv. 

*^ Well I what are yon doing 1" was the lady's question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something about the " mighty 
lot of books." 

*'Aml wliat should you. know about boohs, niff fellow r 
asked the young squire, with a grin ; " I should think a 
rasher of bacon rather more in your way, eh } Ua ! ha !" 

Joe moved onward and made no answer, though when 
ho thought of all his ignorance, and this bitter scorn of 
it, the tears rained down upon his homy hands. Yet 
one good effect arose out of it ; — it set him to think ; and 
after several days' meditation, he resolved to carve a 
choice bit of wood he had at home, so that whenever 
he had a holiday, he could carry it to the far oflT town 
and tiy to sell it. This exquisite piece of work was ac- 
complished sooner than the holiday came, which was 
not before Christmas; and then with it tied in his 
pocket handkerchief he set oil* on his great journey. 
After much bargaining, the labour of weeks was sold 
for a dozen shillings to a picture-dealer ; and Joe, after 
purchasing a few second-hand books that the excise- 
man long before had noted down for him, took his way 
home very proud and happy, with his bundle tucked 
beneath his smock frock. After his long day's walk the 
night came on dark, rainy, and tempestuous, so that he 
could hardly find his way along the well-known miry 
lanes. Still he got on so bravely that scarcely a mile of 
his journey remained, though there yet lay between him 
and the village a broad and I'apid brook, passed over by 
a narrow hand-bridge, whilst a few yards further down 
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the bridge, he found her who knew his songs bo well 
waiting for him with a lantern ; and he had just stopped 
to speak and tiike her hand, and tell her of the joy of 
his heart, and how, presently, on the bright hearth they 
would untie the wondrous bundle, when some one rode 
rapidly down to the ford, and spurred the unwilling 
horse into the rapid water. In a moment there was a 
man's wild cry, tho floundering and snortings of the 
horse, and the girl's scream that it was the young squire. 
And what did Joe, untaught "eater of bacon" and 
'* clod-hopper " as he was { he disengat^ed himself from 
the clinging and terrified girl, forgot the precious 
bundle, which dropped from the narrow bridge into the 
rapid stream below, and, though he could not swim, 
plunged in. The horse was out of its depth, and the 
young man having lost his seat, had fallen with his foot 
entangled In the stirrup, and dragged by the horse, was 
rapidly sinking. Joe clutched him, bore him up, and 
clinging to the branch of an overarching tree, held on, 
till some people from a few neighbouring cottages came 
rushing to the spot, and rescued both from their perilous 
position. The young squire waa insensible; but Joe 
it was that could not stand upright when they lifted 
him on to the steep and slippery bank. The horse, in 
its fearful plunges, had kicked him fatally ; and Joe, 
instead of carrying homo with buoyant heart his little 
mine of happincsvS and knowledge, was borne to a bed 
of death, though a lingering one of weeks, long hours 
of which ho knew not a face around him. But in that 
interval haughty pride knelt by that bed remorsefully 
subdued ; for here lay perishing those grand and noble 
elements that had prompted the magnificent heart of 
nature to save her child. TlVio, d^mtpising ignorana', 
can knotv the angel jiature it dispiscs '/ And pray God 
give me power to tell mankind this truth ; and ever 
make it one great hymn sovereign in the ears of 
humanity ! By that poor bed knell pitying villagens 
telling some story of his kindly heart; bv that poor 
bed knelt little children, telling of vestry-nours when 
leaves were carved, and sheaves of drooping com ; by 
that poor bed knelt his broken-hearted mother, telling 
of love and duty and years of suflcrancc for her sake ; 
and by that poor bed knelt the village girl, long loved, 
and to astonishing and listening ears whimpered, soft 
and low, the rude but natural poetry of a heart so mag- 
nificent and divine by its great qualities. Thai mdt a 
nature perislhed untaught, this was indeed *' Bartk's 
WORST Tmauedt," for hero were elements of nature wwbte 
and lost I 

The hand of the poor ploughboy rested in that of 
the young squire before he di(»d. " Ob, sir," he said, 
^' never despite ignorance, however lowly, for all of us 
have something of beauty and good within to be made 
better by merciful words and gentle teaching.*' 

The gnvss waves long over the grave of Uie plough- 
boy, though pathway's are made to it by manv feet, the 
lightest and oftencst of which are children's, who now in 
the young squire's new, well-taught school, learn poor 
Joe's poetry of the daisy and the cowulip, and in the 
summer evenings, when the angels in the tinted church 
window look glowingly on them, they say it over soft 
and i^Iow, and think perhaps the waving gnus keeps 
time with the recital. And travellers come, too, to see 
the grave of one, who, had he been taught, would have 
equalled Grinling Gibbons. »- As time goes on, and 
justice is done by Government in these matters, this 
" BchooUgift," with thousand others like it in broad 
England, will become what it is, the heritage of the 
people. And when this justice is done, when all quali> 
ties of good are conserved by education, when the 
national elements of a great people are not allowed to 
waste, then crime shall sink into sempiternal abeyance ; 
but till then, every capacity for tnith and knowledge 
left untaught makes up indeed the worst of all earth's 
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A CRY FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
V« perfect flowen— why not perfect men ? 

I ISKBD the purple bloom whose velvet round 
Orbed the rich aweetnesg of the o*erripe plum, 
Where it the glory of ita robing found — 
Whence did the treasures of its sweetness come. 
And straight it with reply my questioning met, 
" Hy primal germ of beauty, mortal, know, 
Within the untended sloe did nature set — 
Man's art its rare enrichment did bestow." 

I lay me down in golden summer where 

The velvet pansy wantoned in the sun. 

And questioned it from whence the treaaures rare 

Of ita entangling beauty it had won ; 

And atraight this low reply my questioning met, 

'* Its germ the canning of man's art did find 

Hid deep within the wayside violet, 

And gave it gloiy through the might of mind." 

I stood beside the swiftness of the horse, 

And questioned whence it drew its unmatched grace. 

The wiudv speed that through the shouting course 

Bore oflT from all the glory of the race ; 

Then to my questioning came the like reply, 

" Not vainly bath the might of man's wit striven 

An added grace and swiftness to supply, 

That ne'er to me by nature's self were given." 

I aaked the stony marvel of a form 
That in ita rare perfection distanced life,— 
White wonder, with the charmed power to warm 
Hy soul to worship, how becam'at thou rifel 
And the fair ahape did answer me the same, 
" My marble flesh the quarried earth bestowed. 
But from the aculptor'a dream life on me came. 
And to hia ahaping hand my beauty'a owed." 

Then from the face of all did I depart 
Into the thoughtful haunta of solitude. 
And there companioned bv my pulsing heart 
Over their speech in painful thought did brood ; 
Then said I, — Shall tlie might of mortal power. 
That gives the fruit a sweetness not its own. 
Wonder to stone and glor)* to the flower. 
Deny perfection unto man alone 1 

Ah that the human will's all mighty force. 
That with an alien gracefulness doth gift 
The lower nature of the unreasoning horse, 
Would man but to a higher nature lift I 
Ah that the shaping care of man would mould 
To higher grace the marble of the mind- 
That all the charms we hunger to behold 
In coming souls its power would bid us find ! 

For when through all creation's orbed round 
With searching eyes the winged thought hath ran. 
What in it^ circling journey hath it found 
More worth man'A culture than the mind of man 7 
Oh what an unknown glory then would wear 
The coming years the future towards us leads. 
If man to store the unnurtured mind would care 
With the perfection the soul's culture breeds I 

Then wore the terror of the exiling sword 
From the lost Eden baniahed once again. 
Then blisa within creation's heart were cored, 
And aouls for love no more were made in vain ; 
Rhall not thcM golden days to man be brought I 
Towards this goal do not the ages tend 1 
Yea, take thou heart — ^not idly dreameat thou, 

thought — 
Culture ahall perfect aoula too in the end. 
Greenwich, W. C. Bnrvm. 
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No. lll.^^Popular Sport$ at Vienna. 

Vienna, Monday Morning, Sept, 1844. 



To 

How we should laugh, dear , at an 

Austrian who should write letters from London in Sep- 
tember ! and profess to have s^en it : — ^and laugh, too, 
with reason. Well, then, I hope clever Ilerr Saphir, 
the humorous journalist of the Austrian city, will do as 
much for a broken-down Artist, who ventures to take a 
sketch or two in Vienna, when it is empty of all ita 
Rank and Fashion. 

But will you care for this omission ? Does any one 
know better than your witty self, that fine gentlemen 
and fine ladies are the same all the world over ? Why, 
at our Coronation-show, when every capital sent out its 
extraordinaiy beauties, the noble dames of Vienna were 
only distinguished from ours by their professing to 
ride in the Park, and all but falling off their horses. 
Even the marvellous Russian Beauty, whose alabaster 
fairness we used to admire so at the opera, was but to 
be known as not English by those behind the screen, 
who happened to be aware that she was left in pawn at a 
Westrend hotel, while her lord and master departed to 
St. Petersburg, in search of money to set her free, and to 
pay her n^lliner's bill ! — Here you would find tighter 
waists among the gentlemen, and more universal allow- 
ance of crinoline among the ladies, than at home, — 
strange to add, loss stiffness of manner, possibly, and 

Mrs. Trollope says, less learning. And would, of 

course, be able to discriminate between a Prater and a 
Park turn-out For the rest, had I spirits to keep up 
the ball, and opportunity to enter the whirl, I should 
hardly regret the absence of all the gay world from 
Vienna at this juncture, — if I could only, by the same 
token, clear it of the travelling English. — They, tread 
ven^hard upon my tender feet, I assure you. 

Will you ever forget the scene which took place at 
Milan, when we met there so pleasantly 1 — how a he 
and a ehe of our country chose to exhibit their extra- 
ordinary acuteness at the expense of foreign nobility.*— 
" There waa an English Lady in the houae who had 
married one of thoae Italian counts, — poor thing ! — and 
they dared say it was only a sham title. Such people 
were always sham ?" — ^and when they were wakened up to 
their enormity, by some one addressing the nobleman so 
justly appreciated by his name, how the lady came 
round ana v^i^Xog^tJC^,-'** and wouldnt have eaidtchcitahe 
did, liad efie knoum they were at table r I am made as 
sore by flagrancies like these, as the Americans at attacks 
against themselves ;— since what accusations can be so 
severe as those brought against ourselves by our oun 
folk f I have been obliged to change my seat at table 
in this very hotel, owing to an oticnce of the kind. 
Docs the obtusencsa, the folly, the immorality of such an 
utter disregard of propriety, never strike the perpe- 
trators I— or, if not this, the wrong they do their country ? 
It is not very easy to tell our foreign friends that these 
are of the Tomklns order — well nigh as unpleasant at 
home as abroad — since the reply would be, ** Look at our 
Jenkinses !" And the Jenkinses of Vienna, happily, still 
awarm in ita streets, though Waaas and Schwartzenbergs, 
Festetics and Esterha^s, be 

" Bathing cast^ or bathinjc west, 
Or in court-waiting at IS-icrtc/* 

You don't like the Germans, I know : but the life of 
the streets, and the coffeo>houses, and the tea-gardens here 
would amuse you : or you have not the kind heart, aa 
well as the keen wit, we wot of. I could divert myself. 
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like the Honourable Mr. Danvers, in " Tylney Hall," by 
" looking on** for weeks ; if even I had not with roe a 
capital Interpreter of all the frolic speeches of the folk, 
who lets me into things my solemn, rude, self-satisfied 
countrymen never dream of. We had not got within 
the lines a yard, when he presented me with a flower 
of speech from our hackney-coach driver, worth laying 
at your feet.— A wagon was blocking up the way, — 
" Can't you get onl" cried our Jehu, " you hump-backed 
Hay-beetle 1" I have not a doubt that the rejoinder was 
something as poetical. 

The evening of our arrival, Strauss gave a gnudjete 
at The TJnivcrsum— one of the many Vauxhidls perpe- 
tually open here — and we fared forth to see. The 
garden in itself is well enough ; and, without any ex- 
travagance of oil, the illumination was so complete, as 
to give the trees that intense emerald green, with 
which there is nothing comparable in the way of deco- 
ration. Four orchestras were stationed in different 
places. As you care more about dancing than music, 
yon will be sorry to hear that the opportunities for the 
former sport were bounded by one vciy small and 
stuffy saloon, which was little gayer than a people's 
ball-room I went into at Antwerp during the Kirmesse, 
where the beaux Belgians quadrilled to admiration 
with their hats on. — The Viennese, however, are better 
dressed than the Belgians : meaning, like the Belgians, 
(I may add the Americans,) to be ultra-French, but 
missing it, somehow. I suspected an unusual quantity 
of rouge, which my next morning's walk confirmed ; every 
lady's fixed idea, too, of figure seems to be a bell-shaped 
wine glass. The sound of voices was very pleasant, but 
not in the least noisy. Nay, having heard so much of the 
merriment of the Viennese, my first impression was 
one of surprise at the quietness of so large a company. 
It has not yet been , corrected ; yet, from one cause or 
other, I have lived in a mob ever since my arrival. 

But I had no idea, till now, how grown people may 
amuse themselves — ^still less, how middle-aged gentle- 
men can play alone, nor need the stimulus and sym- 
pathy of playfellows. — There were swings of all sorts — 
cruel sorto of rotatory cages, and terrifically shallow 
phaetons that soared high and sunk low ; — I noticed 
that the la.st were in particular request among the ladies 
with pink scarfs. Not being addicted to that wearable, 
I think you would have declined these — though you 
were so courageous on the spire of the Duomo! — But 
there was a large choice of divertisements besides. 
You might throw a ball into a cup at the top of a 
pillar, and watch the same run down a spiral channel, 
till it stopped in a numbered hole on a large trencher 
beneath ; — or you might try to poise a ring so truly 
that it should just catch the hook which stuck out of a 
Lion's mouth ; or you might fire at a tai^et, supported 
by two painted Victories with bare legs, and red robes 
dla Orecque; or you might admire the adroitness of a 
juggler in a fez, who — with John Bull's true disposi- 
tion to fancy humbug — I suspect may have come from 
a house of call hard by here,* where an assortment of 
Turks, Athenians, and Jews, is always on hand ;-— or 
Tov xiQHT SUP ! I ! Never saw I such stupendous 
preparations for that interesting meal ! — If one, there 
must have been five hundred tables spread : and what 
Qerman man or woman — the Austrians the same — 
ever resisted a chair by a spread table I — So pray — as 
you don't understand the language — ^nor care for 
Strauss, save you could dance to him — and as you are 
not old enough for the pastimes I have numbered, 
which were principally indeed recurred to by elderly 

gentlemen — suppose you sit down and take a slice 

of sausage and a glass of beer ! Do not look so in- 
dignant; yon were never at White Conduit House— 
but " Boz " will tell you how the world entertains 
itself there — so that I won't have onr pleasant Aus- 
trian neighbours sneezed at. 



Miss Jenny's habit of " never being stranee in a 
strange place," is only to be got by turning a deaf ear 
to all those creatures called valeta de place : giving half 
an hour to the map, and sallying forth on foot alone. 
Thus, Uie next morning 1 made my way down to the 
Cathedral — the darkest, most solemn building I ever en- 
tered — with a spire by its side of a rare and light beauty, 
tapering in most exquisite harmony, and broidered 
with tracery from root to dizzy pinnacle, which sur- 
passes either Antwerp or Strasburg. But it was the 
congregation 1 wanted to speak of : numerous, earnestly 
devout, as childishly absorbed in prayer as they had 
been in pleasure. The same thought came over me as 
I must have expressed to you, when we saw Father 
Mathew's very striking ministrations ; — a profound and 
affectionate sadness, i on, I recollect, rejoiced over the 
effect ; I could not disembarrass myself of some pain 
at the means of its production. That any one could 
imagine the possibility of manu&cturing human beings 
into virtuous courses, seemed to me melancholy. Here 
the gravity was less deep— for there must have been 
more reason and habit in the faith — and the pomp of 
the scene must subjugate the senses of any bystander 
short of a Mause Headrigg ; but something there was, 
which linked the pastime of the past night with the 
prayer of the morning : — shall I say, a certain vacancy 
on every comely countenance 1 And what it suggested 

you will guess 

* * » » • 

Some one was wondering, on Saturday, where the 
Strauss band was to play yesterday evening. — " It was 
not to play at all, there was to be no dancing,** was 
the immealate answer, it being the festival of the 
Madonna ;— and I was bid to go out into theQraben— a 
sort of Bond^treet of Vienna — early in the morning, 
when I was promised a procession and a ceremony. It 
was a' roasting day : one of those, when being jostled in 
the street would irritate the most placid, and all 
Vienna was abroad : the most expensively dressed 
population as a body I have ever seen. The very hack- 
ney coachmen, lolling by their neat carriages, had 
spruce hats, and fresh coats, and spotless pantaloons — how 
unlike those disrespectable compounds of gin and ntgs, 
the London hackney coachmen that were ! The ladies 
were more spread round about than ever — of a more 
delicate pink — the men more implicitly pinched in. 
The one untidy group I saw was a set of Lancers, who 
came to clear the way for the procession :— to say nothing 
of a few devout and snuffy old women, hawking the 
prayers of the day, who represent in Catholic countries 
that admirable lover of pickled salmon and Mrs. Harris 
— Mrs. Gamp, the immortal. 

Midway down the Graben stands what they call a 
Trinity column — ^being a sort of pillar of smoke or 
cloud, done in stone, from the sides of which chem 
bim are bursting, and the summit whereof is crowned 
with holy images. At the foot of thii; an altar had been 
set up, set round with ghastly, half-blackened wax-candles, 
and oleanders, and laurustinuses, and chrysanthemums 
in tubs : a little llag-fair-ibh, I must say. After waiting 
an unaccountable time, the procession wound from the 
neighbouring church of St Peter. Alack ! the banners 
were sorely tawdry, and the canopy disrespectably like 
an old " property " I remember at Covent Garden. The 
officiating priests were richly dressed ; and the crowd 
was attentive, as the company slowly moved round the 
Graben to the altar where mass was performed. But to 
see the military preceding the sacrament with their 
swords drawn, and to hear the splendid band performing 
** God save the Bmperor," with drum and trumpet, as 
it had done for the Archduke Charles in Linz — ^waa new 
to me. Or is it, that, as one gets older, one becomes 
the more observant of inconsistencies? The children 
who walked in procession, singing hymns to the Virgin, 
(their shrill childish voices having a sort of artless 
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solemnity,) pleased me better. There should hare been 
no trumpet and drum, no jingling spurs, or flashing 
steel on such a d^y. How strangely has the description 
of worship men have agreed to pay to Our Lad}' sym- 
bolized their opinion of her sex ! Cajoled into being 
the patroness of crime, on the plea of her gentleness — 
besieged to get profligate sinners better baigidns for their 
souls, and longer time for the indulgence of CTcry yicious 
passion — ^tricked, if one dare say so, with prayers, and 
paid with gew-gaws and fine clothe»~ can you wonder 
that the world in which such a demi-diyinity has been 
so adored, has produced its Luerezia Borgiasi A 
woman's Ioto for the Mother of the Prince of Peace, is 
a different thing ! One hardly knows how to blame it, 
when it is the most superstitious ! 

Yesterday afternoon I walked into the Prater, to see 
the eveiy-day world of Vienna holidaying it. ' 
had warned me I should not at this time of year find 
the carriages which make this Hyde Park of Austria so 
splendid, with their Chasseurs, and Heiducks, and a 
thousand other forms of '* following^ we are not worth 
in £ngland. But I was not abroad to seek for saeh ; 
and, at all eventii, the smell of sausages and beer, and 
the drumming, and tinkling, and fifing, which I followed 
when once out of the Leopoldstadt, conducted mo to 
far other (we won't say purer) pleasures. Nerer before 
knew I that, though a dance is a sin, a merry-goround 
is permitted on a Saint's Day. The Vienuese have a 
passion for these vertiginous machines ; carrousels they 
call them. We must nave seen twenty, if one, built up 
in Folid wooden houees, and bravely decorated ; every 
one largely accustomed. In some was added the 
pleasure of "riding at the ring." You would never 
have forgotten one Amazon we saw — a hug^e woman, six 
feet high, sitting calmly on her wooden horse, according 
to the stage notions of a throned queen — with heavy 
rose-red cheeks, and a round hat with wide brim, and 
a physiognomy of grave grandeur, (she was young, too,) 
not to bo put into words. Mostly, the riders were col- 
lected, but silent A few bystanders might laugh, and 
venture a criticism ; but with the bestriders of giraffes, 
ostriches, oimceii, and fiery dragons, it was a grave 
business. Some smoked the pipe of peace, while on the 
way. 1 remarked one youth, about twenty, with a toilette 
which would have qualified him for Al mack's, mounted 
solus on something meant to imitate a high-mettled racer, 
And jogging so industriouRly as to make his ride as ex- 
citingly like life as possible, with a long calumet which 
rested between the patient ears of his horse ! He must 
have been pretty well tired ere his ib-ei{2«r« were taken out 
in pleasure ! Others delighted to follow a mimic Locomo- 
tive, which emitted hideous noises, calculated to inspire 
terrors of explosion and peril. But how different was 
their orderly quietude from the lazzi of those popular 
crowds I used to love to see in Venice t Policoinello 
himself hardly got a laugh. A swing was more pro- 
ductive ; and there was card-playing, and itii{7«/-playing 
(a sort of bowls), and a puppet theatre, and a menagerie 
for those who wished to instruct their olive branches : — 
but none could be in want of a game ! Crossing from 
the popular to the aristocratic Prater, I came upon two 
several old gentlemen, who were beguiling solitude by 
trying to iMdance their umbrellas (Austrian ones are 
stout, and often red) on their fingers i 

Tuesday.— I could not close this with anvthlng like 

Propriety, and net tell you of the grand ball at the 
perl, which we outwatched last night Who has not 
heard of Vienna balls and Vienna waltzing ; and that 
Strauss is three times the man here he was in London, 
or in Paris 1 The last is a truth. For once you will 
hear the name of Mettemich (we don't speak of such 
august personages as Emperors and Empresses) this 
archimage of German dancing will be discussed one 
thousand time* ! His newest waltz stands here for the 
newest bill before the House; and his "Boses without 



Thorns,** I take leave to assure you, is fifty times a more 
popuhir measure than the Income Tax or the Penny 
Postaffe. Well does the minister (and the musician^ know 
his public — I had written mob, but, all the world xnows, 
on Mrs. Trollope's assurance, that there is no mob in 
Vienna 1 This same Sperl ball was to be something 
extraordinary ; bo the bidding thereunto was decked out 
with a conundrum, which sent all Vienna into the 
street comers, to guess and to unravel — for this is the 
city of conundrums. Two more, it was promised, and 
of first water, should be propounded at the ball 
aforesaid. Then, — after having lasted from dancing on 
cock-horse-back, in honour of the Virgin,— it was 
calculated that all feet would be particularly in order 
for last evening's festivity. At least, in the world we 
move in, there was no unall fuss made about the 
matter. 

We went about half past eight o'clock. By good hap 
it was a heavenly night, so that the lights among the 
acacia trees in the garden, and the white-robed damsels 
and white-gloved cavaliers wandering abont^ or sitting 
at supper, to the number of some two thousand, made 
a pretty, laughing picture. Then there was music 
bursting out from every comer, to tempt impatient 
feet " Moral suitability's self" must have felt exhila- 
rated, and, like the old maid in the farce, " disposed to 
unbend." This tolerably large party, too, stood the test 
of close examination : one-tenth of the women were 
very pretty, — the rest had resolved to be so, and that did 
as well. But I could write for your long-meditated 
essay on costume, a treatise on Vienoa hair-dressing. 
The material ia abundant, but the forms into which it 
is wrought are unique. What think you of some forty 
herrings' tails colled up so as to look like a fringe of 
little watches bobbing all round on the neck ? This was 
not unusual. 

Well : the supping had set in before we arrived ; and 
now the dancing began, fast and furiously. The room 
in which the world waltzed is a narrow oblong, prettily 
decorated, and admirably lighted. I did not understand 
the gentlemen keeping on their hats, and smoking till 
the last moment— (N.B. If you are economical, you 
may put out your cigar on the heel of your boot !) — still 
less did I understand the manner of waltzing; which is 
now done with h /our-in-a-bar step, not to be effected 
without a thorough romp being the result, let the dancers 
be ever so graceful.— And a romp, with a vengeance, 
was made of it I Bystanders were in some peril : — ^and 
I assure you, that a blow on rheumatic, middle-aged 
shins, from a revolving crinoline, is rather too sharp ! 
One gentlewoman, in blue, became, early in the evening, 
the cynosure of all eyes, for the frantic speed at which 
she whirled round. More than one couple was thrown 
down by her intemperate zeal; several considerably 
mmpled and battered. It ended in her being out- 
rageously cheered, theatre-gallery wise, whenever she was 
seen, — and we all know to what lengths a good joke, 
when adopted by a public, can go. Doubtless, the whole 
style of her ei\joyment was very impudent ; but, to my 
formality, the reception of it seemed a little bratal and 
gross, from a party in which I was assured there was a 
sprinkling of " good company." The strife ended only 
when Hie damsel's limbs would bear her no further — 
somewhere about half-past one in the morning 1 You 
would have been diverted by my Panza, who thought it 
necessary to keep apologizing to us for the strange want 
of select ness, and roughness of this ball.—" It would 
not be becoming," said he, " to dance at it** And every 
one we have since talked with cannot imagine what 
has made thai particular festival so coarselv riotous 1 
I must be forgiven, or set down as impudently pre- 
sumptuous, but these very apologies and other sayings 
which I have cited conspire in producing the impression, 
that the ** high sifirits " of the blue Jady were not so 
utterly exceptional as people have asserted. 



Have you enough, and more than enough, of this 
place 1 and do you wlBh to come and see? Depend 
upon it, you would find it aa utterly unlike my descrip- 
tion aa poflaible. In delicate matters, like the above, 
" it is the soul that sees." And possibly you might have 
found, aa did Mrs. Trollope, the quintessence of covet- 
able happiness, and cheerful elegance, in the above 
passages ; somewhat childish though they appeared to 
your, etc. etc 
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Baron DercseniyCa Sesearckea for a Philanthropic 
Remedy against Communism ; ora System of Philan- 
thropy applied to National Economy, National 
Educaiion, and the Political Life of Hie People. 
Translated from the Oermaih. London : ShiUinglaw, 
4, Newman-street. 

BjLRON Dercsxkiti, for a man of aristocratical and landed 
stamp, is a very clear-sighted and liberal man. His 
system of political economy is based rather on Jesus 
Christ than on Adam Smith. He recognises moral, 
and religious, and humane principles, as the true 
checks upon the power of capital, as much as upon any 
other power. He sees that the maxims of " Buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearent market," and that 
every man has a right to do the best he can to increase 
his capital, have brought the greater part of Europe, and 
especially England, to a pass that he says is very much 
like living on the side of a volcano, very agreeable 
and blooming to-day, but to-morrow %— under the red- 
hot lava, very likely. He sees, as we all see, that, after 
all the vaunts of the system, our ministers — Whig 
ministers — are obliged in a hurry to be swallowing 
their words every now and then, and to be restricting 
the power of the manufacturers over their work-people, 
and looking earnestly into the real condition of the 
population, which their Poor Laws have not made the 
self-dependent population they were to be made,— just 
because self-dependent, in the people's case, meant 
dependent on nothing ; which was impossible. 

To obviate the other extreme of the old restrictive 
aristocratical system — communism, the remedy of Baron 
Dercseniyi is to make the people land-owners ; to abolish 
or regulate entails; to encourage emigration, where 
population is too numerous ; to colonize all waste lands, 
and invite colonists where the population is too thin ; 
in a word, to give the people something to live upon, 
and to cultivate also : as he shows by the examples of 
France, Germany, and Hungary, his own country, they 
will soon take good care of themselves. 

That sad feature of the manufacturing system so pal- 
pable to our eyes, and pointed out in " The Letters on 
Labour," has not escaped the keen glance of our Hun- 
garian baron. 

•* Steam and macliiuery are now so extensirely and variously 
employed, thattlie position of the manufacturer, and more espe- 
cinlly the artizan, with respect to their assistants, is much 
changed in its most importtmt character ; they no longer depend, 
as formerly, almost entirely on the skill and industry of their 
workmen: and the nataral conaeqneuce is that they trouble 
themselves little about the welfare or misfortunes of that class. 
This is generally the case, tlvuugh there may be some honourable 
exceptions. 

" The masters of factories and trades, animated no longer by 
a patriarchal spirit, have only one interest in regard to their 
labourers, viz. to pay them the least possible wages, but not so 
little as to produce injurious effects by a partial or general strike 
of the men employed The workmen, on their part, appre- 
ciating tins interested conduct, regard their employers and 



masters with a cool, if not a hostile, feelinsr ; and in want of 
benevolent guidance and sympathy, are easily led away by the 
temptations of folly and vioe." 

He shows that the same evils affect the mannfactoxing 
system all the world over- in France, Belgium, Sileaia» 
etc. In one manufactory, in the circle DUren, on the 
Bhine, the workmen, consisting principally of Walloona, 
have not received their wages in money for upwards of 
twelve years. The truck system is there carried to audi 
an extent, that the manufacturer finds them lodgings 
and all necessary utensils, and they find work. 

The baron turns, however, again to scenes in our own 
country, and mentions one which, as we know it to be 
real, we give, and leave the question with which he 
follows it to present itself to the minds of our readers : — 

" Between Spitalfields and Betlinal-green there it a chUd- 
market every Monday and Tuesday. It is an open space, where 
children of both sexes, from the age of seven and upwards, are 
to be found, who hire themselves by the week, or month, to 
those who require their services. 

** When business is slack, there are often 300 present ; when, 
however, it is more active, there are not more than 50 or 60 
assembled. The neraons who hire these children are mostly 
weavers, who employ the boys aa winders, or as anistuits, or ia 
the place of apprentices, and the girls aa servants or honaemaida. 

"*I seized an opportunity,* la^s Hickson, in his valuable 
report on the condition of the silk-weavers, * of visiting this 
market, to jud^e more particularly of what I bad heard. I 
found about 70 children assembled, of whom tlte greater part 
were accompanied bv their parents. I had scarcely arrived when 
I was stormed on all sides hy offers — " Do you want a boy, sir P" 
" A little girl as housemaid P" etc. Amonp: the children 
I found tlicre were certainly not more than six or seren who 
had received the slightest school education ; for when I made 
them understand that it was useless to apply to me if they eoold 
not read or write, I was left almost alone. Many of the parents 
did not appear to mo to be cxactljr poor,' ete. 

" To wnere such a state of things,*' says the baran, *< nay, 
nay, most lead, I leave the reader to judge for himself,** 

Slavery Immoral. By James Haugbtov. Dublin : 

M'Glashan. 

A coMPLSTK reply to a letter declaring slaveiy not 
immoral. The author of the said letter rindicating 
slavery must be a very foolish fellow, and could not 
complain if any one was to kidnap him, put him in a 
dungeon, and compel him to beat hemp, or pound nmctd 
bones in the Andover style. It is a pity such arguen 
cannot have a little taste of the argumenium ad ho- 
minem. 



PEACE AND WAR. 

Uy AW VJfLETTOllE© TOUTM. 
WAS. 

Town deserted ; huminjr village ; 
Murder; rape; destruction; pills ge; 
Man compelled man's blood to shed ; 
Weeping; wailing; want of bread. 
Commerce checked ; grave dtizens 
Armed with swords instead of pens; 
Harvests trampled ; homesteads burned ; 
This is War ! why ia*t not spumed P 

rsACX. 

Bnqrtown and happy village; 
Fruitful fields by careful tillage ; 
Smiling wife and children gay ; 
Labour singiQg throngh the day ; 
Bounteous harvests ; busy farms ; 
Rusty swords, disused fire-arms ; 
War's vain-glory set at nought; 
This is Peace ! why is*t not songht P 



THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In this department of our Journal we mean not only to state eandUUy our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but sliall endeavour, at far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
jonrmdUt nliould do; and with eqwd sincerity we solicit iJie opinions ofaOters of all classes— be tliey ricJi or 
})oor, be they masters or men, be tliey men or wonun. We work roa all, and we desire to work with ail, — Eds. 



Operative Balert* Earfy Ctaaitiff Movement . — Nothinj? is more 
nci'ded than a reform of the bak.ujc •jilcm. The c-jiic of the 
\rorkiD}r B:<kers is, if po«iblp, worse than that of the Ni't\lU'- 
\»omea. They are comjielled by the dcmHnJs of socirty lowork 
from eighteen to twenty hours per day, in hot bake-hou5»e!», and 
bofore ovens, that arc euouj;hto e\hIlu^t sny const ilvit ion. AVIun 
people are eating their hot bread to breakfast, tliey should r«-fli*ct 
on what it has cost to the journeyman bakers. To them it is 
very hot bread indeed. It is a great satisfaction to have seen so 
eroM lied a public meetin? as was that at the Crowu and Anchor, 
on S.itnrday e\enin^»eck. Ix»rd lltibert Grosvcnor did himself 
great iionour by presiding, and lm>^iding in the rannly way \»liich 
he did on such au occasion; and eciimlly satisfactory Mas it to see 
so many master bakers tliere, and *omo of liuin spi-akin^ out 
heartily. This matter must be forced on the public. 

Forty Chvny AHrocaie. — We are gl«d to see that on the Ist 
of June, theKurly Closing Association is about to ha\e its own 
Journal, " Tl>e Emancipator.'* Success to it. 

Co-oprMiirr Brirk-m<Ainy.~S, society bearinar tills title has 
bci'u established in Lincoln, and is proirre&viuir favouralK ; it is 
with ple;\surc Me perceive timt the workin.: cl.i.'>'-es of L n'olu 
are beginning to discover the advantai:cs of nniim and co-<)j)era- 
tion, and are tiiking measures to ra.do ll:cmiclvc<> iu the social 
scale. 

TrowMdye. — TAe Fast and the Ftv^tinf. — A few lovert of 
truth liavinsr noticed in the " Star." of Saturday. April 3rd, an 
article entitled, **The Fast and the Faniiiic," by Willuim H<»w itf. 
andapprovin? of the same, had a great number of copies printed 
thereof, and di«>tributed. 

A public meeting was held on Friday evenin'.:, April ICth, to 
take into consideration the cjmse of the present di>treis, when 
the following resolutions were unanimously agreed to : — 

*' That this meeting is of opinion that the distress now 
existing in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is 
caused by monopoly, and not by famine." 

*' That a vote of thanks is hereby given to William Ilowitt, 
Esq., for his able and patriotic exposure of the late sham Fast 
and monopol'zing Famine." 

" That a vote of thanks be given to the Editor of tlie 
' Northern Star,* for republishing the article entitled, * Tlie 
Fast and the Famine.* ** 

Hints for Reformers. — It would he well that society knew 
what are the must pressing /<»r* io prtifion t';/ni*isf, — and liowto 
move, so as not to render their elforts itselcrta. Tossibly your 
sotifty would be well employed iu pointing out the v\'\U that 
most call for petitioning against. Persons talk of repeal iirr the 
game Liws ; that may be well enough, if it can be done, hut I 
su»pect it would be more likely to produce effect on llie House 
of Commons, if petitioning took place against the laws of com- 
mitment and its barbarity, and the cru'lty which takes place in 
consequence, and all for a poor htire. Whenever there is a move- 
ment against capital punishments, it should include a movement 
a;;ainst cruel and barbarous punTshinents and laws at the same 
time, which send a man to jul for months, for carrymz home a 
hare, and that on the eviil'',>rr of hired persons, and without 
iia\ing the trial of Eujliihnu'}t] and which every >ear send 
thousands to jttil, separate lamilie^, and demoralise them, and 
I believe the public rate pays for their imprisonment, and not 
tli<>««« fiersou^ who get them imprisoned. 

Wli.at appears should be |K'titioned auMinst : — 

First .Ml is not ;w it >h<mld be, with regard to the franchise. 

"Sert. — Tiie game laws are a nuisance, but I siispert that 
IV'titioDingaxaiiuttlie cruel, uucon^titutiunol laws by which th«y 
are upheld, and comparing th'^m with the old Saxon laws, would 
have more effect on the House of Commons, than fterhaps 
petitioning against them as a whole. Then, that the uphuMeis 
of the game laws throw the expense of imprisoning their 
T](t;ms on the country, instead of paying the charge themselves \ 



that would be personal, and annoying to many. Possibly were 
a grt-nt luany to touch on that string at once, it would not be 
>» about ellict. 

I Tuc Mindow-tax should be petitioned against, for it is a tax 
upon good taste in building, interferes with the size of houses, 
and numlu-r of windows, which is hurtful to health, and inter- 

1 feres with the skilled labour of the countr}'. That it calls for a 
league aniong builder^ masons, carpenters, carvers, etc., etc., of 

[ the country, to g<'t it repealed, or changed for a house-tax as less 
olijeetiouahle. Then the penny newspaper stamp should be 
pL'!itione.l agtiinvt, and the t«\ upon paj^er. If Government can 
venture to burthen us to the extent of a million and aJialf 
a year for their education measure, surely they can do without the 
ncwsp-iper and paper duty, if we trust to the voluntanr system 
of education. Then agricultural self-supporting schools should 
be called for, and so mo of the glebe and common land should be 
dt the service of the country, for that purpose. 

You talk against the law of prinuigeniture ; knowledge and 
virtue give pjwer; could not an in»titutian be established for 
buying large estates, and selling themP Are there not one 
huiidriHl thousand persons that would join a pound each, and 
trust a commission with the money to purcluue large e^tNtes 
and sell them in lots to render the land more divided ? A lucky 
purchase or two might give them great power, and enable them 
to divide large estates into small. There should be no stamp 
duty on the conveyance of small propert ies, which is an obstacle 
against the man of smsill wealth, and, like the duty on news- 
papem:, it fall^ harder upon him than the man of great wealth. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
-■fyW/lOM, 131-7. Caj>ooax Williams. 

A Printet's Phonetic AhAnbft. — 9, Narrow Wine-street, 
Bristol, Feb. 1<^, liS47.— Kim'Kcted Sir,— In your valuable 
Journal (No. 7) I oh^orve some interesting remarks on the 
subject of Phonography i on this suljict 1 take the liberty to 
address you. 

The Me«isrs. Pitman have bef»n in-hfitigable in the work of 
bringing about a reform in our ortlin^-raphy, but their system 
has been sul.ject to continual change, so that oue who taught 
the rhon<»,.:iM})hy of 181<).l can scarcely read that of 181 0-7 ; 
and as change is not a good for its own sake — mutation implying 
imprrfection — hence I assume that their theory of vowel 
arrangement, in which most of the changes have been made, is 
incorrect. An analysis will prove my position. In the talile 
giNon in your Jourmd, the vowels arc divided (according to 
their intensity, T presume) into flat and sharp. In vowel 2, wc 
have as the ilat sound, a, as iu inatt^ ; for the sharp sound, a 
new element — <•, as in met- is introduced. In vowel 3 we ha\c 
as the Ilat sound, a, :ia in fathrr; as the sharp sound, 0, as in 
fat; for the last, there being no radical change, they have a 
coiamon element, the only dilference beinff in their duration ; 
here then is rcjilly, though not ostensibly, a cross-division, 
which, from being hidden, is the more likely to lead to con- 
fusion. We have, then, to neck another principle of di\ision, 
the merrjbers of which shall be mutiuilly opposea. And, "The 
fir^t distin-tion of s<mnd that seems to obtrude itself upon us 
when we utter the vowels, is a long and a short sound, according 
to the greater or less duration of time taken up in pronoune-ng 
them. This distinction is so obvious as to hare been adopted in 
all htn'Tuages, and is that to which we annex cle.irer ideas than to 
any other " (1 ) Bat, " if we choose to be directed by the ear in 
dtMiominating vowels long or short, we must certainly gi\e these 
app'llations to tho*'^ sounds only which have exactly the same 
radical toue, and differ only in the long or short emission of that 



(1) Walker's "Principles of English Pronunciation," para- 
graph C3. 
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Howrnrs joubnal. 



toner*' (1) Hence we ingmre what are these ndifstl aonndi or 
Towel elementa : in the £zLgliah language there are ten, yiz. — 
1. sound of ge in peel* 



2. 


n 


•• » pUf- 


3. 


ft 


« n f<^' „ 


4. 


n 


e „ peU-mtal. 


6. 


n 


a „ jMi/isade. 


6. 


i» 


« „ puUe, 


7. 


» 


„ poll. 


8. 


M 


„ pole. 


0. 


t> 


u „ pull. 


10. 


» 


00 „ pool. 



Each of these, like notes in mnsic, may he indefinitely pro- 
longed or shortened. 

Perhaps the greatest advanta^ of this arrangement is, that 
it can be adoptra for printing without the expense of new types 
— ^a recommendation of some importance ; for there are in the 
united kingdom about 22,500 tons of printing types; this 
number divided by 75, the average number of eorls (cnaracters) 
in each fount (this is counting the three alphabets as one), gives 
SOO tons as the average quantity of each tort fcharaoter). The 
average price is about 200/. per ton, so that the universal 
adoption of one additional character would be at an expense of 
about 60,000/. 

In conclusion, Sir, I beg to say, that if you consider the 
subject of suiBctent interest, I shall be happy to lay before you 
a pum for a phonetic alphabet, br. Sir, 

lour obedient servant, 

M. Mathewb, 

W. HowiTi, Ebq. Compotitor. 

9, Narrow Wine-atreet, Bristol, March 2, 1847.-^REsrECTED 
Sir,— I received your obliging note of Feb. 21, and should have 
been most happy to comply immediately, but was unable to put 
the phonetic alphabet in type, as the most convenient form, till 
to-day. I herewith inclose a few copies. 





A PRINTER 8 PHOIIEnC ALPHABET. 


1. 


A a 


sound of a in natch 
„ b „ boh 


(Pate) 


2. 


B b 


(Bob) 


3. 


C 


„ sh „ show 


(Cow)- 


4. 


D d 


„ d „ dead 


(Ded) 




E c 


„ e- „ debt 


(Del) 


6. 


Y f 


f „ fife 


(Fajrf) 


7. 
8. 


H S 


„ h „ hut 


(Hut 


0. 


I i 


i „ knit 


(Nil) 


10. 


K k 


„ sh „ Rzhnre 


m 


11. 


„ k „ coko 


12. 
• 13. 


L 1 
M m 


„ • m „ maim 


(Meym) 


14. 


N n 


n „ nine 


(Nayn) 


16. 





o „ cot , 


(Kot) 


10. 
17. 




: s :: a 


(Pyp) 

(Bol) 


18. 


II r 


„ r „ rare 


(Iter) 


10. 


S s 


„ B „ cease 


(Sys) 


20. 


T t 


„ t „ tijrht 
„ •• u „ judge 


(Tayt) 


21. 


U u 


(Djuffi) 


22. 


V v 


„ v „ valve 


(VilVi 


23. 


W w 


„ 00 „ pool 


(ly') 


24. 


X X 


th „ thief 


26. 


T y 


„ ea „ eat 


(Yt) 


26. 


z % 


„ z „ Eones 


(Zoens) 


27. 

28. 


M m 


„ th „ thither 
„ a „ mate 


(niDur) 
(Sbet) 


29. 


(E oe 


„ „ note 


30. 


P f 


ug „ sing 


The first column of " caps." and " lower-case 


» are the 



nosed eharacters to represent the sounds of the second oolnmn as 
heard in the words of the third column ; the last column shows 
the came words, is spelt by this arrangement. 

I beg to add that this arrangement can be applied to all the 
languages : thus the French nasal vowels might he ciprossfd by 
a tilda, as in the Portuguese, so that le9on would he le^io : the 
French u by the diarnis, thus— U, etc. ; the circumflex oeing 
used to denote the duration of the vowels. 

Tour obedient servant, 

W. HowTTT, Esq. M. Mathews. 



0) Walker's •* Principles of English Pronunciation,' 
ffraph 66. 
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Woodkotue Temperance IMerarfflnHiMiem.'-^Viaik aoeiely held 
its first anniversary on the 6th of April. It has been in enat- 
ence about ten months. It is open to the membership ef 
persons of both sexes, above the age of seventeen, and alnady 
numbers neariy a hundred members. The teachers are abovt 
twelve labouring men, and besides the various branches of an 
English education, letter writing and methods of taking brief 
notes of speeches, etc. are taught. They have alreadv a Ubravr 
of about 380 volumes ; and on Saturday evenings the adbool- 
room beoomea a news and reading-room. The progr eaa aliadly 
made by the scholars is most satisifiutory. 

ODD NOTIONS. 

To hear some pate of noUe birth. 

Of their hien lineage boast, 
You'd think tney came not of the pair 

Who lovely Eden lost ,^~ 
That Eve, in their first parents* home^ 

Was just a snraut maid ; 
And Aoam was by them employed, 

A gardener with his spade. 

The straggling tradesman thou maj'st rob ; 

Seduce thy neighbour's wife ; 
May work some hapless maiden's foil. 

Then take her brother's life : 
And ** high society" will not 

On thee e*cr set its ban : 
A cheat, seduoer, murderer, thon. 

And still — a gentleman. 

Saxtjzi Laxolst. 

.Fast attd Famine. — Dear Sib, — Are you aware how exten- 
sively the article on the Fast and Famine has been reprinted in 
various parts of the country ? I send you copies of these reprints, 
issued at Trowbridge, at Wigan, and at Wisbeach ; the last of 
which is printed in silver for framing. It has been most exten- 
sively circulafed'also in Ayrshire^ Dumfricaahite, GiUowmy, and 
other counties of Scotland. ' 

Tours, traly, 

J. H. 

To CoRRzaPoni>£ifTS.~-We beg once more reapectfolly and 
gratefully to state tliat such are the quantities of mannseripts 
offered for Uie Journal^ that we are compelled to adopt the fol- 
lowing plan : — all articles sent are carefully read, and so far as 
our space, the need of variety, and their merit, will allow, ue 
accepted without favour; but we cannot undeitake to letam 
articles unlAsthA requisite number of stamps is inrkiJ, or 
the authors will sf nd for them to our office, where long artidea, 
properly sealed and addressed; lie for them. JU aatbon of 
manuscripts accepted, wiU be.imiufdiately informed of the fiact 
by letter. Those .who do npt hear within aibrtaight viU wider- 
stand iiai we have not been able to' avail ouiaelvBa nftbeir 
favours. But in no ease can we nnderiale^ to 
retpecting tkem.—^Ena. ' 
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SAINT GERMAIN'S, AND ITS F^TE. ; 

BT H. T. BTDS. 

Turn environs of Paris are very picturesque, in every 
direotion, and sitnated as is that city in the centre of a 
vast basin, and environed by an amphitheatre of bills, it 
presents from every " coin of 'vanta^ " beautiful views 
and admirable sites, especially immediately adjacent to 
the Seine. It has been the flippant mode with many 
writers, to detract from the merits of this river, and 
describe it as a paltry stream, because perhaps at Paris 
it has only the breadth of the Thames at Richmond. 

The Seine, which is in many parts ivide, deep, rapid, 
and clear, washes in its sins^ulany devious course many 
a vale of verdure, and height of beauty ; and no mile 
is unmarked by some spot of interest rich in natural 
charm, in the memory of the past, or heightened, in 
attraction by some historic recollection or well-pre- 
served legend. Bat in its whole progress from Paris to 
HavTo-de-grace, there is no nook, no palace, more replete 
with attraction, or better known in record or romance, 
than the chateau and town of Saint Germain-eu-Laye, 
which took its name from a monastery built by King 
Robert, at the entreaty of (Germain, bishop of Auxerre. 

One approach from Pari^ by Nanterre is a wide and 
agreeable road, lined with fine and umbrageous trees ; 
another route Is by the village of Marly, where once 
stood a sumptuous palace of Louis XIV, demolished 
during the revolution of '89, when the popular fury was 
roused to the belief that new ideas were best propagated 
by the destruction of mansions and palaces ; as though 
they were accountable for, or their demolition could 
avenge, the follies and injuries, insults and crimes, of their 
sometime possessors. Experience has taught mankind 
better, and now in France revolutionn are carried on by 
protocols and protests, in less space of time, and with 
more efficacious results. The Frenchmen of the present 
century merely expel their rulers by the power of opinion 
expressed through the pen; they leave their palaces 
standing. However, on the site of the old palace of 
Marly (which Louis XIV. called " a simple hermitage," 
and which cost, by the way, more than 100,000,OeiO of 
francs, [4,000,000/.,] somewhat dear for a hermitage !) 
stands now a cotton mill, a very significant substitute, 
— but as if all token of bygone grandeur should not be 
eradicated, there is here at the bank of the river a vast 
water wheel, worked by steam, which supplies the aque- 
duct of Marly, and drives the requisite volume of water 
to the reservoirs of Versailles, whenever the splendid 
fountains of that palace exhibit their wondrous play 
on gala days, a spectacle oertainlv unequalled in Europe. 

The third route to St. Qcrmam's is by railroad, — that 
vast modem leveller of inequalities — that rival of Time 
itself. The St Germain terminus is on the Paris side 
of the river, at a village called Pecq. The bridge being 
crossed, the ascent to the town is by a steep and tortu- 
ous road, at every turn of which there is to be seen a 
more striking, expansive, and varied view in the 
enchanting valley l>elow ; and half way up, there is an 
old wall, with sculptured garlands, and half defaced 
armorial bearings, which is all that now remains of 
the chateau, built by Henry IV. St Germain is four 
leagues W. N. W. from Paris by the nearest road, 
and derives its name of Laye from the forest so called, 
at one extremity of which the town is built It is of 
great Antiquity, and the palace now standing is used 
as a barrack, though its predeoessors were appro- 
priated by the early monarchs a« a hunting seat, when 
they eiyoyed this sport in the vast forests adjacent; 
that of St Laye alone, computed at nearly 6,000 acres, 
was the largest and finest in the kingdom. 

One of the earliest of the kings who took delight in 
this town and forest was Louis le Gros, who was a keen 
fl|)ortsman, and had built himself a hunting box close 



to the chapel of St Germain, which was kept up and 
much frequented by sncceeding kings, from its easy 
distance from Paris, and the abundance of sport yieldcMl 
by its extensive woodlands. Thither came Philip 
Augustus, the ambitious and successful warrior, and 
Louis IX. the pious and simple-hearted. Philippe le 
Bsl, the great opponent of the Knights Templars, there 
made his court. Subsequently the chateau was destroyed 
by fire, by Edward the Black Prince, but in 1315 
speedily rebuilt. In those rude ages the destruction and 
rebuilding of castles was a very common occupation ; 
whilst in our time, what becomes a ruin is left a ruin. I 

King Charles V. re:)uilt the chateau, destroyed in the 
reign of Philippe le Bel. In the time of Charles VI. ] 
France was in a state of utter confusion, and war and i 
discord distracted the kingdom from end to end; under 
Charles VII. it was little better, and the pleasant 
palace of St Germain's was transformed into a fortress ; ' 
and, thanks to its buttresses, high terraces, and river 
bank, was a stronghold of security, as it had been a 
haunt of enjoyment. Then came the wily, faithless, ; 
able Louis XI, who, with an eye to the useful and 
serviceable, took little pleasure in dainty hunting lodges. 
What to him was the flow of the river, the song of 
the bird, the verdure of the valley, the lofly trees, the 
clear skies, the extensive landscape, — his was the crafty 
policy, the deep-laid treachery, the ambition to outwit ; 
he cared not for the deer of the forest^ — his chase was 
the acquisition of broad lands — Brittany, Provence, 
Anjou, Maine, Flanders, Burgundy ; to extend dominion 
over men, and acquire heaps of gold to buy what he 
could not conquer. So little did he value St. Germain's, 
that he gave it to his leech, Jacques Coittier, and the 
leech became Sire Jacques Coittier de Saint Gcrmain- 
en-Laye 1 Coittier was the Abemethy of his age, if not 
in skill, at least in that equality of manner which, if 
not rudeness, was very like it ; which treated alike peer 
and peasant, master and menial ; and it was this very 
Coittier who said to hb fickle and treacherous nuu^ter 
these words, which Sir Walter Scott, in his splendid 
romance of Quentin Durward, attributes to the Astro- 
loger Galeotti, '' I know very well, that some fine day 
vou will send me to where so many of your servants have 
been sent ; but, mori JHeu ! eight days after me you your- 
self will die.** And the king, weak in his superstition 
as ho was unscrupulous in his purposes, flattered and 
took care of Coittier, a low-bred bouqfeois of Pallgny, 
in Franche Comt^ : raised his salaiy to 10,000 crowns a 
month, and gave him the Seignories of Bouvrsi, Sftint 
Jean de Brussay, Saint Germain-en-Laye, and TrMl; 
but when the king died the parliament called JaoqiMS 
Coittier to aceount, and compelled him to iarrendar 
Saint Germain amongst the ro8t> and then it agiiii 
became a royal residence. 

Francis the First, who did so much tbr tho royal 
abodes of France, and whose taste is still evident at 
Fontaineblcau, Chambord, Chenonceaux, etc etciebolH 
the chateau of ^t Germain. Then was raised the cele- 
brated tower of Charles V, of which not one firagment 
remains ; and then was ci-eatcd the high nlatfarai or 
terrace, still the glory of St Germain, with its stone 
balustrades, its lengthened avenue, its chateau, curious \ 
and pillared, with the Salamander (which was his •| 
emblem) carved in all directions, and whieh the de- 
stroying hand of the Revolution has not yet wholly 
obliterated, as if to bear out its aoeompanying legoad of 
" JSxtinguo ei nutrisco," ** I die and I revive f * and ihen 
the ^her of two F Fs, which interUoe and seem to 
guard the crown — the hall of this brave and gallant 

f>iince, now a guard-room — ^the chimney, built by giants 
or giants — then the lilies mingling with the Salanian- 
der, all conjuring up recollections of post dynasties, and 
lost empire; whilst each nook, and emblem, 

" and comer-«tone. 

Plead haughtily for glories gone.** 
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Our space will not allow xu to detail or eren allude to 
one in a hnndred of the rommnoea of hiatorr, uid his- 
toriea of ronuuiee, which 8i Qennain could tell if stones 
ooold speak, or legends be listened to ; but on one or 
two erents we maj lightlj toneh. 

Here did Catherine de Medicis and her son, Charles IX, 

arriTC on the night of t^e massacre of St Bartholomew, 

when the mnrders they instigated and began were per- 

. Mtrated with unsparing and remorseless hand bj the 

Doke de OqIm and the Catholics, against the Protestants, 

, and when Henrjr IV. escaped so hardly with his life, 

protected by Proridenee alone. 
I The race of Yalois disappeared In blood, in which It 
was so deeply steeped ; and Henry IV. being king, and 
a panionate lorer of the chase, was often at St. Germain, 
, and in its gardens first saw the bdle Oabridle, for 
whom he boilt a paTilion, still existing, though, alaa 
for romance and sentiment ! now conrertM into a rutau- 
raiU— adminble of its kind, it is trae, bnt rery little 
In imison with feudal days: the old and lofty hall 
being replaced by snng dining-rooms, " with eveiy 
accommodation for large or smalT parties f '* the pikes 
and gnnsand.bowB'* being now represented by knires and 
I forks and spoona ; the tattered banners " won in battle- 
I field ** by the clean damask napery, mangled without 
, a crBaee; the fluttering pennons by La Carte; and 
the armed or lireried grim retainers transformed into 
nnng and pacific waiters, with sallow fiures, white aprons, 
' itiff'cTaTats, and round blue jackets. Occasionally, the 
change may be for the better, as producing ampler 
suppUes, more peaceable banquets, greater equality at 
I table : and the greatest horror that may ensue being 
, the payment of the reckoning ; but huUrea dOHende, 
puree Oricy, anffuiUe§ d la Tartare, a poulet d la 
Martngo, and an omelette d tananaa — prologued by a 
' bottle of Chablis, accompanied by a liottle of cham- 
ffwjne de MoH frappd, and epilogued by a bottle of 
Unmanfe gflSe — arc eminently calculated to war with 
the visiona of ftncy, and to replace the melancholy 
memories of the past with an alderman's appetite for 
the present. In this age, matter has the better in the 
contest with mind ; and mankind, howerer inclined to 
be romantic, rarely learea the substance for the shadow. 
However, we must return for a moment to Henry IV. 
who died too soon for all he lored, and all who lored 
him. Of the New Chateau which he built, the old 
wall only remains. In this chateau, and they mt at 
St Germain's now, in the rery paTilion to which we haTe 
alluded, and wldch still remains, was bom, on the 5th 
September, 1688, Louii XIV. afterwards called le Orand 
Monamte, and who reigned serenty-two years. He was 
baptised there by the Cardinal Hazarin, who afterwards is 
said to hare wedded his mother, Anne of Austria. Dur- 
ing the stormy period of the Fronde, from 1645 to 1655, 
St Oennain prored a secure retreat to the Queen Regent, 
then in her widowhood, with her two sons ; the second, 
the Due d'Anjou, being bom a year after his brother. 

In this chateaa the unhappy Henrietta, wife of 
Chariea I. of &igland, found a refuge with her infant 
daughter; and here Christina of Sweden, the daughter 
of Oustama Adolphua, came, after her Ikrourite Monal- 
de«chi bad been stabbed by her commands in the 
palace at Pontaineblean. 

Here Lonis XIV. first lored the interesting and 
&ithfhl Ia Valli^rc,and to the curious risitorwho gains 
admittance to this chateau is shown her bed-chamber, and 
the trap-door by which the amorous and adyenturous 
king obtained access to his " ladye lore,** when his 
careful mother had caused the door of the back stair 
to be waUed np, in order to prerent these clandestine 
meetinga. But 

* "Orcr the monntaiiis sad under the wates, 
Over the foontains and under the caves. 
Over fiooda that are deepest and Ne|itane obey, 
Omt roefcathal are myrt^ Lofve wUl tad out the way." 



And W6 may well eonoelTe that Louis XIV. did not 
laek ready ministers to aid or conceal his etcapades. 
When he grew Ured of La Valli^re, and quitted the 
gentle and attached miatress for the haughty and selfish 
Madame de Montespan, he left to the neglected first 
loTa St Germain's for her abode, although she soon 
forsook it for the Abbaye des Carmelites, to "wash her 
sin away^ in prayer, in penance. It has been said, and 
with much probability, that Lonis became tired of 
St Germain's because from its wide terrace he saw daily, 
houriy — ^in broad day or by the moon's beam — ^the high 
n>ire of St. DeniSy where his ashes were to repose at his 
deeease, in silent and alMeyellcd fellowship with his 
predeceMora, from Clovis and Pepin le Bref ; and that 
this perpetual " memento mori** was displeasing to the 
selfisn and disdainful Gimnd Monarque I This is rery 
poesible ; but his apologists add that ** it was not the 
fear of death thatannovod the king, but the knowledgo 
that death, iriien it did come, would lerel him with the 
meaneat beggar.'* That kings' bones, and limbs, and 
flesh, 

^ Like eonunoa earth anist rot** 

When James II. of England fled from His throne to 
France, the chateau of St Germain's, as it now exists, 
was assigned to him as a dwelling, with an allowance^ 
(not too large in amount, nor too regular in payment,i 
and his oratory is still shown in the old red orick ana 
balconied builaing ; and bis tomb in the small church 
adjacent; and a neat monument was erected to his 
memory by George IV, bearing an inscription recount- 
ing his history and misfortunes. 

The illustration of our present number refers to the 
fair held at this town. There are two flutes at St Ger- 
main's in the year. The fint, called the Fdte of St 
Louis, is held at the entrance to the forest, near the 
gate of Poiasy, on the Sunday after the 25th of August, 
and lasts three days. The aecond, called Fete dee 
Logee} also continues three days, beg^ning on the 
first Sunday after the 80th of August, and is greatly 
frequented by the Parisians and atrangera Being held 
in the yery heart of the beautiful forest, before the 
autumn blaats haye torn the leayes from the trees, or 
the wild flowen from the hedgerows, it adds to ita 
fair-j attractions those of its Hylyan scenery, shade, 
shelter, and perfume. Around on eyery side are booths, 
with dolte, toys, gingerbread, and the milliona of &ncy 
cakes and pastry, the fabrication of which the French 
so well comprehend, they being, like Nell Batchelor of 
Oxford, especially cunning ; 

*• la the arts 
Of pies, paddings, and tarts. 
And know eTeiy om of the oTen.** 

Boundabouta, turnabouts, wheelabouts, wooden horses, 
swings, and targets of eyery kind of shape and pro- 
portion, some of which are Moors, *' as large as life,** 
who gaze fiercely in painted and tinselled grandeur, and 
who, being hit at a certain point in the breast, collapse 



(1) Tradition iafonns as that there wae, daring the reign of 
Loais III, aboBt a league from St Germain, in the forert, sn 
ancient monantery, dedicated to Saint Fiacre, whose fete-dar ii 
on the 30th of August ; and here a hermit had e»tablished 
hisuelf, 

** Prayer all his baiiaess, all his pleasure praise,** 

in a small oell or Icfe, One day the kin«, in hunting, passed 
the spot and was so much pleased with the simple liie led by 
the hermit, that he aeoeded to his desire to hare oae» then two, 
then three, ooBpanions» natU a community was iormed, called 
Let FrkrM <Ut Ijms$; and on St Fiacie's day ia ereiy year a 
great conooarseoi people assembled, and this was the origin of 
the Foire det Loget, The monks were driven away in 1793. 
Tlie ikir is still kept up. The ruins of tlie Priemr* still exist 
and hither Madams ifiibany was sent during the last illness 
of Louis XV. 
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and f&ll saddenly at the feet of the Bkilful markMnan. 
Daacing booths, fat women, gigantic men, infant 
Hercules, minimum dwarfs, wrestleiiy actors, singers^ 
musicians, liquor merchants, cigar Tendoxs, and pick- 

Eockets, are tnere in legions ; and there, too, are the 
krge temporary kitchens, or rather furnaces^ which, 
made of clay, roast chickens, torkqra, geese, pigeons^ 
etc., on long spits, regaling the noses and exciting the 
appetites of the visitors to that " gay and festive scene ;" 
whilst the attendant cooks, with white caps and ^adLeUi, 
and long forks and ladles, look like the marmUone at 
Camacho's weddizig, and invite the throng to stop and 
eat, proffering a bill of fare, temptingly dnwn up ; and 
the cttinne must be profitable, if one may judge from 
the numbers who follow the cnH, and the heap of pro- 
visions, cooked and uncooked, which present themselves 
for selection and consumption. 

In the evening there are balla^ and the dancing is 
incessant and joyous, for in France nothing is complete 
without a ball, from the saloon of the duchess to the 

Suinguette of the peasant; and then there is a grand 
isplay of fireworksy of whith the terminating bouquet 
invariably calls forth the loud plaudits of the enrap- 
tured crowd. 

This has the greatest attraction to the real Parisian, 
whose applause of art certainly overcomes his admira- 
tion of nature; and who prefers a drama in fifteen 
tableaux to all the beauties of the most magnificent 
landscape, where hill and dale, wood and water, ravine 
and rock, vie in their combination of the sublime and 
beautiful ; to him 

" Day's garish eye" 

is most pleasing; but we say, 

** If thou wottldst view St. Germain's right, 
Oo visit her terrace bj pale moonlight* 



that extends many hundred feet above the level of the 
river for more than a mile ; and in the panorama may 
be seen the heights of wood'Crowned Meudon, the 
windings of the Seine resembling a silvery snake, 
seeking to escape the grasp ; the aqueduct of Marly, 
like the remains of a Roman viaduct ; the chateau of 
Maisons ; the Arc de Triomphe ; the spires of St. Denis ; 
the eminence of Mont Martre; the steep of Mont 
Valerian, etc etc 

There may be many scenes more bold, more striking, 
more extensive ; but there can be none which combine 
greater beauty and variety of landscape, or are more 
richly associated with the progress of the present day, 
and the zecoUectionB of the past 



SONNET TO W. L. GARRISON. 

KR thee, O Garrison, through many a storm 
Of wild detraction ploughing thy brave course. 
Tempests may burst, and spend their deafening force, 

Yet, in thy breast, with heavenly virtue warm. 

Beats not one pulse of languor or alann : 
For in thine noly canse^ou hast a source 
Of life, and hope, and joy ; and faint, and hoarse 

Clamour may bawl herself, or spite ddbrm 

Thy noble deeds with slander's foulest slime ; 
And thou, unscathed and innocent^ the whilf. 
Canst view their doings with a pleasant smile. 

Fixed in thv purpose, solemn, true, sublime 
Behold, thou'rt building up a glorious pile 

Shall mock the thunderous war-bUsta of all time. 
Wendaver,Buek$. J. Sw 



ASSOCIATED HOMES FOR THE MIDDLE 

CLASS. 

BT XABT QILLXZa. 

The middle class is a term representing so large a 
number in this countzy, that it is difficult to define ita 
meaning, so great a variety of circumstances and con- 
ditions are included in iC which become confounded 
with the aristocracy at one end, and with the working 
class at the other. The majority of those who belong 
to it are indeed hard workers, with whom the struggle 
for the means to live is so great, that they cannot main- 
tain their position without a degree of toil which too 
often embitters life Even among those whose lot ia 
more fortunate, tiie pressure of the cost of living 
on the means of living is so heavy, and the standard of 
comfort is placed so high, and requires such an outlay 
to maintain it» that few are exempt from anxi^y, and 
overwork. Few merchants can spend an hour of any 
day, except Sunday, with their families. Th^ go to 
their counting-houses early, and remain till late Medical 
men scarcelyknow how to be sure of a leisure hour day 
or night Artists work at their easels during eve^ 
minute of daylieht, and it is very common to see their 
windows lighted up by their lamps at night To bum 
the '* midnight oil" is so usual, as to have become pro- 
verbial among literary men. It is the same with the 
majority of tne members of all trado^ businessest or 
professions. A certain number attain the higheat 
places in all, and these form what is called the " aria- 
tocnu^ of wealth;" all the rest have been properly 
designated " the uneasy classes :" working hard and 
long ; seldom free from care ; einoylng little leisure, 
anal in short, wasting life in acquiring the means to live 

In this deseription, the money-makers only are 
included, and these are generally men, though not 
alwaye Many women of the middle class work hard 
to make money. Still the nugority are men; husbands 
and fathers of families. But these do not suffer alone 
Thev carry two other clasMS along with them in their 
drudgery. These are the clerks or other aasistanta 
requ&ed in their business, trade, or profession, and their 
own wives and daughters. The case of the former of 
^these is too obvious to require cosunent and is also 
'attracting much public attention at present^ but that of 
the latter is too littie thought o£ 

The fatigues and cares of women of the middle class an 
not understood or appreciated as they ought to be The 
mother of a family, with a scanty income, has frequenUy 
equal labour and anxiety in the task of "making it do " 
as the father has in earning it ; and if it ia precarious, 
or if the domestic economy has been begun on too ex- 
pensive a scale, so that debts and arrears press on her, 
the situation becomes one of wretehed diseomlbrt 
Scarcely any women have been trained to manage welL 
Nearly all have to learn, after marriage, how to order a 
whole set of circumstances into which they are thrown 
unprepared, together with the delicate health attendant 
on the &ct of becoming mothers. Many a marriage 
that began in love has ended in discord, because the 
husband could not understand nor forgive the change 
which all this has made on the woman he had choaen. 
Added to all, there is in their life no time for reading 
or mental improvement, while in the contact with 
the world men learn and progress in the midst of their 
business and struggle for money. Women, therefore, 
become narrow-minded, and unfit companions for their 
husbands, and in these details we have the secret of 
many an unhappy marriage. 

There is such an appearance of wealth and oomfort 
about the middle dass of England, that at first view it 
appears an anomaly to assert the existence of these 
evils. Yet tboaaaads would bear witneaa to them, irero 
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th^ qnetUondd on the sabject The cost of liYing in 
this hi^j-tazed oountiy is lo great, that care and 
•tmggle are nearij unirenal, ezeept among the veiy 

I rich; and even among them it is yeiy common to find 
the income exceeded by the expenditwa^ so great ia the 
taate for laxaTX, and so heavy the ezpenaeti it entaile. 

' In tneh a atale of things it is most desirable to find 
out hov to live at lew cost, without lowering the esta- 
blished standard of comfort; and the dubs already in 
existence clearly indicate the way to this end. A 
Jndicioas combination of the club-system with the plan 
of inclading separate sets of cbambexa in the same 
building, would, under proper arrangements, produce a 
most b«ieficial alteration in our domestic economy, and 
in all our social arrangements. 

When anything resembling Associated Homes is 
mentioned, Uie idea of living in public is apt to occur ; 
but this is ouite erroneous. Were it otherwise, it would 
be &Ul to tne attempt to introduce them, for English 
habits are formed on the very contraiy basis. The 
BngUsh enjoy the fiunily circle, the power of ^privacy, 
quiet, and s^usion; and any scheme of living that 
&iled in securing these would at once fall to the ground. 
Associated Homes, however, need interfere wi& none 
of these habits. The outer walls of the building, the 
kitchens, store-rooms, and other offices, are all that 
need be in common. Every man*s house might be as 
exclusively his own, as completely " his castle," though 
under the same roof with fifty others, as if it stood on one 
side of a street, in a row with fifty others. In truth, it 
would probably be much more secluded in the former 
than in the latter case. In a street, the opposite houses 
overiook each other in front, and the gaixiens or yards 
at the back are overlooked by the whole row. The walls 
also of the common description of houses are thin enough 
to transmit noises, the sound of musical instruments, 
etc., and much annoyance is frequently suffered by one 
neighbour from another in consequence. All this 
might be avoided by proper architectursl plans and 
satotantial building. It is desired, then, earnestly to 
recommend to the middle classes a combination to 
form Asaociated Homes ; each home being separate and 
complete in itself, but contained within one building, 
or ssBodat^ed in a range of buildings, having a common 
kitchen and other offices, a common store of all kinds 
of provisions, and other articles essential to housekeep- 
ing, and an establishment of the needful number of 
domestic servants; the whole under the control of a 
certain appointed body, or of a capitalist who may 
choose to embark in such an undertaking; and every 
department under efficient saperintendence. 

The advantages of such a plan would be best under^ 
■toed by obeerving the various deficiencies of our pre- 
sent arrangements! Let us picture to ourselves a street 
containing fifty houses, rented at about fifty pounds a 
year. Here is a rental of 2,500/. a year, for which these 
fifty fkmilies have each a house, which, with all its com- 
fi>rta, has many faults. The drainage is very commonly 
defective, and there is a bad smell at times ; the water 
is not conveyed above the ground-floor; the sunk story 
is damp and unhealthy for the servants ; the rooms are 
■nail ; they generally admit draughts when doors are 
opened, and are close when shut up; and the walls 
being thin, they are cold in winter, and hot in summer. 
Lsm than such a rental as this would oommand the 
erectioin of fifty houses of much superior description 
and convenience, if built in combination. 

These houses have eadi their kitchen iingeL Fifty 
kitchen langes, each of which, with the necessary uten- 
sils for cooking, must have cost, on a moderate oompn- 
latlcB, twenty pounds. Here is an outlav of a thousand 
pooada. The most complete and exoeUent appaiatus, 
espable of cooking in a far superior manner for the 
i I tame number of individuals, might be had for a fraction 

II of snek a aom. In these ranges are fifty kitdien fixes, 



burning away fhel in a way so wasteful, that it would 
be very difficult to calculate to how great a degree the 
heat thus produced might be economised. Then there 
are fifty cooks, each performing her office veiy imper- 
fectly, with imperfect knowledge and defective utensils, 
BO that the waste in cooking is very gre^i ; while their 
wages and cost in living cannot be computed at a lower 
sum than seventeen hundred and fifty pounds, — ^they 
are probably nearly two thousand. An accomplished 
"artist," with a fbll staff'of undereooks, might be main* 
tained for much less ; but no such expensive service is 
required. A well instructed upper^ook, with the proper 
number of assistants, would perform all the duties of 
the kitchen in a way which no private family of the 
middle class can now command, at a wonderfully re- 
duced costb Lastly, there are fifty housekeepers, many 
of them inexperienoed, some careless, a few expert, bat 
nearly all "careful and troubled about many things." 
The expenditure of these homes is in general supplied 
by much bodily and mental exertion ; it is hard, there- 
fqro, that it should not be economised and managed to 
the best advantage. But with the best intentions, and 
even the beet skill, this is impossible. The single item 
of fuel, already noticed, is a type of all the rest. Few 
who have not tried it are aware of the extraordinaiy 
difference in the price of nearly all provisions bought 
wholesale, and In small quantities. It is a fact within 
the experience of the writer, that the cost of the bread 
for a fltmUy is diminished one-third by buying flour by 
the sack, and baking at home; and this difference 
would be increased if the ovens and other conveniences 
were well constructed. As to the loss by waste, igno- 
rance, and imperfect apparatus in cooking, let any one 
only see a dinner preptfed in a common kitchen, and 
then in the kitchen of the Reform Club, or the future 
kitchen of the Whittington Club, and no more need be 
said. 

A combination then to form Associated Homes, would, 
if successful, obtain for the middle classes advantages 
so great that it is difficult to understand why it has 
b^n BO long delayed. It is not enough to say that 
every family living in them would find their expen- 
diture diminished by one-third, and their comfort 
increased by two-thirds; but if this proved all, the 
anticipation should be sufficient to rouse them to make 
the effort. ^ 

The plan is not new. It has been frequently pro- 
posed, and it was ably advocated in the "Monthly 
Repository" nearly thirteen years ago, in a paper en- 
titled " Housebuilding and Housekeeping," which 
appeared in the number for August, 1834. The writer 
there developed the details of a plan for accommo- 
dating sixty families, averaging five persons each, and 
belonging to that class whose incomes are from three 
to four hundred a year. He proposed a public dining 
hall in this plan. But it is of course quite evident 
that the whole might be modified so as to suit incomes 
of any amount, varying from less than a hundred up 
to thousands; and to accommodate single persons, 
or married persons without children, as well as 
Ihmilies ; and that there Ib no necessity for a public 
table, an arrangement which would be distasteful to 
the minority of families of the class in question. 

The 8chem6 proposed by the writer in the " Monthly 
Repository," was contrived on the plan of separate 
dwelling houses, all entering from the two sides of a 
covered gallery resembling the Burlington or Lowther 
arcades. Each of these dwellings, he proposed, should 
contain from four to six or eight rooms ; a number 
quite sufficient, when it is recollected that neither 
kitchens nor servants* rooms would be required in 
them. To each he allotted a small garden and green- 
house. All the dwellings to be wanned, ventilated 
lighted with gas, supplied with baths warm and cold, 
and having water oonvqred into every bed-room. All, 
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to be leadj faraiBhed also. This would be in some 
respecto advantageous, because the furniture might be 
all chosen in good tute, and suitable to the dimensions 
of the rooms ; it would also be most conyenient to 
people setting out in life, but to others who are already 
provided witA furniture, it would be the rererse. It 
would be best to furnish some dwellings and not others. 
In the centre of the range of dwellings was to be, on 
one side of the galleiy, a building containing the 
kitchens, larders, store-rooms, washhouses, laundries, etc. 
This was to contain a small steam-engine, which would 
of coune prove an untiring and most useful servant to 
the whole establishment, in a wonderful variety of 
ways. The kitchen to be furnished with the most 
approved modem inventions, ibr good and eoonomical 
cookery. The servants' rooms to be also in this build- 
ing ; but a fi&r better plan would be to allot to them 
the upper rooms of the opposite one, in which he has 
placed ms public dining-hall, library, music-room, etc 

With regard to public rooms, it would certainly be a 
great good to have them. A library and reading-room, 
and musio-room, there should be, and other large rooms 
in which members of the establishment might give 
parties, or hold concerts, or have dancing, if they 
pleased, and in which a table dJUke might be held 
at stated hours for all who choee to go to it, which 
unmarried individuals would be very likely to do. As 
to the mode of arranging the meals of the families in 
each house, it might be done something on the plan of 
which we hear in Paris, where carts drive up to peopie's 
doors and leave a dinner ready cooked and kept hot on 
the way, by a stove or steaming apparatoa. The difficulty 
in the establishments in question would be much 
diminished bv the short distance to go from the 
kitchens to the dwellings; and if there was a steam- 
engine on the premises it would be quite easy to work 
small covered carts along the gallery on rails, accom- 
panied by a servant to stop them at the doors where 
they were wanted, and carry in their cargo of break£sst, 
dinner, or whatever it might be. A fixed rate of charge 
might be made for every individual supplied, according 
to the kind of living, whether plain or luxurious, of 
each, and the dishes chosen. There would therefore be 
no difficulty about inviting company. In short, in this 
matter the clubs furmsh examples of the way to ar- 
range. A bill of fare might be posted up every day, 
and each householder would then simply have to order 
whatever was agreeable to him or her, and to give 
directions as to time, numbers to be served, etc. The 
servants would all belong to the establishment ; but if 
any residents wished to keep a private servant it might 
be done. It must be evident that the drudgery of 
household service would be very much diminished by 
all the conveniences of such a plan as this, and by the 
various operations performed by the steam-engine; 
among these washing would be comprised, and might 
be done with great ease and completeness. 

On the subject of the mode of arranging the various 
senrices required, the writer in the Bepository says : — 
" Every different department of labour could be com- 
mitted to a single individual as a responsible contractor, 
giving security for the fulfilment of his undertaking. 
Jfor instance, the cook or restaurateur, after certificates 
of his competency, should be chosen fo/ the superior 
cheapness of hia offers. He would, <^ course, be an- 
swerable for the quality of his provisions ; and he would 
find and control his own waiters. The baker should 
have the same terms. The washerwoman the same; 
the shoe-cleaner the same; the clothes-maker the same; 
the gavdener the same ; the bathman the same. And it 
might be wortn while to have a chambexmaid, with 
bed and table linen, towels, etc. on the same terms. All 
these people should be under the control of the pro- 
prietor, as to their dealings with the purveyors o' food, 
in order to supply a good quality; but they should be 



liable to be *<"'"'— ^ on a committee of the inhabitants 
ezpresaing their diasatisfaetioiL An engineer and a 
carpenter would, of course, be maintained on the esta- 
bliuunent by the proprietor, in order to keep all in re- 
pair." These details might probably be improved, and 
in this instance also the experience of the elnba might 
furnish the means. Some ideas on the best mode of 
arranging the domestic economy of Associated Homos, 
and of turning their advantages to the best account^ 
will form the subject of another paper. 

With regard to probable expense, the writer already 
quoted has calculated as follows. He does not profess 
to do more than approximate to the hci, but he is pro- 
bably a good authority on the matter. "The rents of 
the dwellings would of course vary with their siae and 
embellishments, but we can take an average of the sixty- 
two separate buildings connected by the gallery, indod- 
ing the two public erections. The expensive fittings of 
chimney pieces and kitchens being avoided, as well as 
cellars and all such appurtenances, would make up nearly 
for the furniture," (it will be remembered the calcula- 
tion is made for Jumished houses,) "and the needful 
warming and lighting apparatus. I should think that, 
one with another, these dwellings might be completed, 
ready for occupancy, for about three hundred pounds 
each ; and allowing amply for the erection of the engine 
and the working gear belonging to it, the whole might 
be completed for about twenty-fbur thouaaitd pounds. 
Allowing ten per cent interest for the capital employed, 
in order to coyer wear and tear — and this would be a 
most handsome allowance — the proprietor could afford 
to let these dwellings at forty pounds per annum each. 
But we will allow fifty.*' This is on an average, some 
would be more, some less ; and if unfurnished, of conrM 
the rent would be oonsiderably less. " If the &milies 
were all living separate, each would be supposed to main- 
tain a servant, whose annual expense would be from 
thirty-five to forty pounds. With the machinerr, 
twenty servants woula do all the work in a &r more 
efficient manner, and the average annual expense of 
servants to each family would thus be reduced to about 
fifteen pounds. Lighting and warming, with an abon- 
dant supply of hot and cold water, would be performed 
much under twenty pounds, without any labour to the 
inmates. The price of washing would be reduced at least 
one half; The price of provisions would be reduced pro- 
bably to something like two-thirds," (it will be observed, 
that this accords with the experience of the present writer 
as to the cost of bread,) " and variety would be attained 
without trouble; and, moreover, cold meats and un- 
wholesome food would not need to be eaten to preyent 
wsate. Thus, from eighty to one hundred pounds per 
aimum would amply pay for lodging, domestic serrioe, 
lighting, warming, and washing, for a fiunily of five 
persons, and such perfect accommodation as no private 
dwelling over yet attained at double the expense. One 
hundred per annum would suffice to secure an ample 
supply of wholesome food in great variety ; and a man 
with an income of three hundred pounds would have a 
third left for clothing and other expenses ; and all this 
would be absolutely without the time of any member of 
the family being taken up with any duty of dmdgery.** 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of this 
diminution of expense, with increase of comfort and 
refinement, and decrease of domestio drudgery. The 
time thus set free might produce effects so great and 
beneficial that we cannot see where they would end. Tlie 
great duties of mothers, the great duties of wiyea, the 
true mission of women in the world, would then all have 
a chance to develop themselyes. When the time oome<i, 
may women fee and take advantage of their golden 
opportunity. May they have a due sense of their grcat 
responsibiUties, and shun the temptation which may 
assail them to waste that great boon of peacefVil leisure 
in firivolity or indolence. The women of the middle 
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clan liare not, like those of tlie aristocracy, formed 
habits of luxnry, ease, and the neeemitj of seeking 
excitement in society. They hare been trained to 
indiutry, and to mnefa self command, self-denial, and 
patience. No conventional iporality comes in to shield 
them and permit them any license. They have much 
to learn, but in many respects little to pubdnc; and 
may therefore be said to hare a clear field before them, 
if the evils of their circnmstances could be remorcd. 

Opportunities for education, from the age of infancy 
upwards, would open in such establishments such as we 
cannot command now. This would be one of their 
great advantages. The numbers collected would form 
classes sufficient to pay the best teachers. This mode 
of education is common In Edinburgh for the daughters 
as well as the sons of the middle classes and gentry, who 
go out to classes taught by competent masters. In 
London the distances and the impossibility of walking 
about the streets without attendance prevents it ; bat 
Associated Homes would render it easy. 

As to the mode of setting on foot such homes, we may 
again quote from the "Monthly Bepositoiy :** — "There 
are two modes of bringing the plan in question to bear. 
One is by means of subscription amongst the members, 
as the club-houses were originally founded ; the next is a^ 
a speculation of profit, or of good investment, to the 
moneyed capitalist." Wbiehevcr mode may be adopted, it 
is obvious that the experiment might be tried on a large 
or a small scale ; also, that buildings of a much simpler 
construction, and much cheaper mode of management 
than that here detailed, might be made, comprismg, for 
example, sets of chambers in one building, instead of 
separate dwellings, and altogether made to suit incomes 
of a hundred a year or less. 

There can be no doubt that, by combination upon a 
scale of expense suited to these small incomes, a degree 
of comfort could be attained such as would raise into 
comparative opulence a whole class who are now cut off 
from the blessmgs of a home, and all its domestic ties, 
by want of means to support a family. Riches and 
poverty are only relative terms. The power to live 
witMn our incomes in such a mode as our habits render 
agreeable to us, constitutes nn rich ; and if a man with 
a hundred a year can manage this, he is richer than 
one who has a thousand, and is running into debt. 

^ The spirit of the time tends more and more to eom- 
bination. The mode of applying this principle here 
recommended is earnestly pressed on puolic attention, 
in the belief that there U none which offers fewer diffi- 
culties, or gives a fidrer prospect of good results. 



WHICH IS THE MANr 

BT MDWAKD TOUL. 
I. 

I ssa its pins, and ehains, and rings, 
Ita eyeglass, and its trumpery things ; — 
I see its whisken— they are fine 
Ornaments in the hairy line ; 
I see its coat ; I see its hat ; 

I see its boots, and its cravat. 

If such a thing you chance to meet, 
Sauntering up Regent Street, 
The tailor praise who makes such suits, 
And praise the artist of such boots. 

n. 
I do not see his shabby dress : — 
I see Aim in his manliness ; 
I see his axe ; I see his spade ; 

I see a man that Qod has made : 

If such a man before you stand. 
Give him your heart, give him your hand. 
And praise your Maker for such men : — 
They make this old earth young again. 



CASPAR HAUSBR, THE HEREDITARY 
PRINCE OP BADEN. 

(Continued fi-om p. 859.) 

Thb heir apparent to the throne, namely, the eldest 
son of the Margrave Frederick, died (during the lifetime 
of his father) a violent death, while on a journey to the 
north, in the year 1801. The carriage was upset, and 
his neck was broken. He left, however, a son, Karl, 
who succeeded on the death of his grandfather in 1811. 
This was the husband of Stephanie, whom he married 
in 1806. Stephanie, now in advanced age, is esteemed 
a lady of fascinating manners, full of intellect and 
goodness of heart ; but in the flower of her youth she 
united in henelf all which constitutes the perfect charm 
of a young Frenchwoman. Notwithstanding, for a long 
time she deigned not to confer on her husband a woxd 
or look. An evil demon appeared to stand between 
them, and it did stand between them ; who it was we 
shall aaott see. Sound sense and natural goodness, 
however, finally triumphed; the married pair dis- 
covered the truth, and became attached to each other. 
Their eldest child was the Princess Louise, who was 
bom in 18117 Their marriage seemed to promise to 
beoeme one of the happiest in the world, but the evil 
demon again presented itself. Karl was amiable, but 
weak ; a knot of dissipated people acquired an influence 
over him ; he was regularly ruined, and died of exhaustion 
in the thirtieth year of his life. He had had in the whole 
five children : three princesses, who still live ; and two 
princes, one bom in September, 1812, who died 0) in a 
few weeks ; the other bom in 1816, who died in the fol- 
lowing year. Karl, therefore, left no male heir ; and, 
at his death, who succeeded to the throne 1 — The evil 
genius of his father — his fiither's brother Ludwig, and 
that after the next elder brother, the Margrave Fre- 
derick, had died in the prooeding year 1817, and died, 
too, of a sudden death. 

Since, th<jn, this Qrand-Duke Ludwig, the predecessor 
of the present reigning grand-duke, is the principal 
figure in the infernal picture that we now unroll, it 
is neceftHary in a few words to denote his character. 
Possessing a powerful constitution, he was full of vehe- 
ment and contradictory passions. He was dissolute to 
the highest degree, irreconcilable in his hatred, con- 
stant in friendship— or more properly, gratefiil for 
personal services rendered him, which were tmly of a 
very dubious kind, consisting in procuration and base 
adulation — arbitrary and despotic,'and yet, so able, that 
perhaps never was there a prince who could rely so un- 
conditionally on the devotion of his soldiers; at a signal 
from him they would have fired on father and mother. 
He was, moreover, persevering and determined in his 
resolves and opinions, and, finally, not wanting in per- 
sonal courage, to which he added tolerable knowledge 
of military affiurs. 

Let us now take a retrospective review of the whole 
succession of deaths which must happen, in order to 
open to him the way to the throne ; and we find his 
eldest brother, who was killed by the overturning of his 
carriage ; his next elder brother, who also died a sudden 
death; his brother's son, who died in the bloom of his 
vears ; and the two male children of this nephew, who 
both perished in their infancy. 

Without allowing ourselves to speculate howfitf these 
circumstances were ordered or effected by a human 
hand, since the inquiry is impossible, so much Is 
certain, he waa the murderer of his nephew, the 
murderer of ElarL 

At the time of the Congrev of Vienna, a nunonr waa 
abroad that he had procured poison to be given him in 
Vienna ; and the suicide of Kan's valet which took plaee 
in that dty, and the oans* of which never oonld b« 
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diBooveied, was aoon connected with it in the public 
mind, and regarded ae the consequence of the stings of 
conscience. Yet Karl died not till 1818: it did, 
indeed, appear as if liis health had suffered a shock since 
his sojourn in Vienna; yet we willingly admit that 
Karl died in direct consequence of his debaucheries ; 
but, if we cast a glance at the loose companions who 
seduced him into these disgraoeM exceasesy we at once 
discover none but people who, after the death of the 
nephew, became the particular £syourites of the uncle. 

One of these. Yon Gtensau, colonel of the guards, led 
a life of constant scandal, contracted false debts, embez- 
zled even fees belonging to the war-office, for which a 
poor deyil of the name of Bemauer, who served both gen- 
tlemen as secretary, soon after the accession of the present 
grand-duke, was arrested, and for two years continued 
under trial at Carlsruhe. But Ludwig was too shrewd, 
and too zealous an observer — ^for he acquainted himself 
with the whole gossip of the city, and knew it all — ^for 
the debaucheries of his colonel of guards to escape him, 
which the very children in the streets were nuniliar 
with, and yet he never brought him to account for them. 
Was there a criminal secret between the two — ^the 
oement of this enduring connexion 1 The reward for 
having ministered diligently to the excesses of the 
nephew, which exhaust^ his strength 1 Was there a 
secret between them 1 Probably there was more than 
onel 

Another &vourite of the Qrand-Duke Ludwig was 
the Mi^or Hennehofer, in whom many believe that they 
see the murderer of Caspar Hauser. This man has, 
indeed, talent, but unrestrained by principle, and capa- 
ble of anything. He made a strikingly rapid career in 
Germany. The war of 181S found him a commissary, 
if 1 mistake not, at Qemsbach. He was about the 
person of Karl, as a ranger ; but under Ludwig he rose 
speedily to the rank of Minister of Foreign Afi^rs. 
Those must have been important services which were 
rewarded with so rapid an advancement. Was he lUso 
in the secret 1 

The grand-duke openly took from the theatre a 
dancer. Mademoiselle Werner : he had two children by 
her, and afterwards created her Countess of Langenstein. 
Extensive and various as were his intrigues, to this lady 
he showed an unvarying constancy : he visited her every 
day, reposed in her the most unbounded confidence, and 
left her at his death the bulk of his private property, 
which was considerable. Near the residence of this Ma- 
demoiselle Werner was that of the park -ranger HaUser, 
who had earlier been chamberlaiH to Ludwig of Baden, 
still stood in high favour with him, and whose daughter 
daily visited her neighbour, where she often saw the 
grand-duke too. Both Mademoiselle Werner and the 
daughter of the park-ranger are good, plain, unpre- 
tending women, of the middle class, to whom people 
willingly listen when they talk out of their own heads, 
or become the echoes of persons of fashion. In this way, 
on one occasion came flying to me a feather, which onoe 
hung in the pinion of one of the Hauser £Eunily. 

The conversation was of Hennehofer ; of his brilliant 
career ; and whether, in case of a chuige in the govern- 
ment, he might not be a loser. " ^7J^^ means," was 
the answer, "he hunoa too mueh." That much could 
not have grown in her garden ; it was evidently the 
observation of the ruler, who had let it £all in confiden- 
tial talk with his mistress. I could well comprehend on 
what occasion the grand-duke might have dropped this 
expression. M^^or Hennehofer stood in connexion with 
Mademoiselle Werner, he was even about to marry her 
sister; he had no private property; nothing but his 
pay. In the intimate conversations concerning this 
marriage, in which the grand-duke took a lively in- 
torcat, and which he particularly desired, it was quite in 
character that the princely fiivourite or her f ister, who 
wad looking for a secure provision, should observe to the 



duke thai the future bridegroom depended entively on 
his pay, and might lose it under a successor. To which 
the reply was the requisite consolation, " He is indis- 
pensable to the successor — he knows too much.*' But 
what did he know ? 

Perhaps it was how both the heirs male had perished 
so speedily while the sisters all remained alive. The 
people from the first regarded the afiair as very 
striking, and said all sorts of things about it: the 
deaths were also attended with truly extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Before the death of each of the princes appeared the 
white lady. This white lady, as every one knows^ 
bestowed formerly, and for ages, her visite on many of 
the great families of Germany, and each appearance 
was Uie herald of death. In the Castle of BUmkenburg 
in the Hartz country, you may see a very striking full- 
leuffth portrait of her. The white lady appeared at the 
cradle of the princes successively, bowed herself in grief 
over it, and the terrified nurses fled away. 

I have read with much pleasure the stories of the 
white lady and of the banshee, in the Irish popular 
legends ; but as all these bore an ancient date, I had 
drawn the conclusion that the white lady had long since 
vanished, and appeared no more. I deduce, therefore, 
from this present fiict, another me&ning, one which cer- 
tain persons in Carlsruhe adopted, that the white ladj 
was no other than the Reichsgzttfin, formerly maid of 
honour, Oeyer von Qeyersberg, the mother of the present 
grand-duke, and that she destroyed the children. 

This woman must have been an unnatural monster 
towards her own children. She was recklessly extrava- 
gant and irregular in her life ; credit, she had none 
amongst the rich, to whom she was too well known ; 
her agents went continuiJly about amongst the dwell- 
ings of the poor, and exacted from them, under 
menaces and tne most deceitful promises, their little 
savings for their own necessities. — She is dead, but curses 
and imprecations on her memory daily resound around 
her grave, from thousands of those whose fiunilies she 
reduced to poverty, or whose poverty she agmvated to 
ruin. Her eldest son is now Grand-Duke ofBaden ; her 
two other sons are Margraves of Baden, and all three 
are veiy rich ; yet it has occurred to none of them to 
rescue the memory of their mother ! They left her, 
during the latter years of her life, in a condition of in- 
digence and destitution, which she endeavoured to 
escape by compelling from widows and orphans their 
last mites : and now that she is in her grave, they will 
not, by a small part of their superfluous wealth, purchase 
her an exemption from the curses of these unhappy 
ones! When the mother appears so in&mons to her 
own children, what shall we think of herl We must 
believe everything, the moment that we can be ahown 
what interest she oould have to become the aoeurscd 
work-tool of the murder in question. 

We have already said, that the Matgraf Karl Fred- 
erick, <U an advanced age, contracted a left-handed 
marriage with the maid of honour. Mademoiselle Geycr 
von Geyeisberg, who was very young, and she bore the 
margraf particularly strong and healthy children. The 
courtiers made remarks thereon, and plenty of people 
set it down to their own satisfaction, that the real &ther 
of these children was no other than their ownhalf-brother, 
the evil demon of our history, Ludwig of Baden ; and cer- 
tainly he who could seduce his fiather'a wife to a crime of 
this kind, could easily lead her to the infinitely lesser sins 
of stealing or smothering other people's children. But if, 
indeed, these partly worn-out rumours were based on 
fact^ there are other mysterious circumstances in the 
history of Ludwig, which can only be explained by the 
intimate relation between father and son, between a 
man and his successor. 

When Ludwig ascended the throne, he was yet a 
vigorous man. He had two healthy and strong chudreB 
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bj his miitresa the Qrt&fin Langexutein ; he was not a 
van to be dreaming of dying soon ; he was ambitions to 
tae highest degree ; why then did it never occur to him 
te marry, that he might be able to leave his throne to 
his own children — il&at throne, which, according to all 
^>pearanoe8, he had grasped only by a whole series of 
crimes 1 The most powerful reasons of state must 
indeed urge upon him the policy of hastening such a 



Between the courts of Bavaria and Baden, there ex- 
isted and still exist the most serious and earnestly con- 
tested claima to the possesaion of the Pfalz, the richest 
and most beautiful portion of Baden. After the death 
of the Orand-Duke Lndwig; there remained none of the 
family of the Kaigrave Karl Frederick, except the 
children of the Beichsgiiifin von Hochberg, t. «. Madam 
Geyer von Geyersbeig, who had been so created. 
But these were the nfnit of a left-handed marriage, 
t. e. of a marriage in which the children Inherited 
the quality, not of the father, but of the mother 
only. Thus the ruling family legally expired with 
Ludwig of Baden ; and Bavaria might now make good 
its claOns on the Pfalz, and Austria its claims on the 
Breisgau, which, in consequence of the French Revolu- 
tion, had been given to Baden, at the expense of 
Bavaria. It became doubtful even whether the Keichs- 
gittfin Hochberg could establish the claims of her chil- 
dren to the old hereditary portion of Baden which had 
for centuries belonged to the house. 

There were stupendous difficulties in these respects 
to surmount The congress of Aix-la-Chapelle must 
deelare the Qraf von Hochberg caoable of succeeding ; 
and the whole Influence of Alcxanaer, the Kmneror of 
Russia, who had married a princess of Baden, was 
naeeasaiy to elicit this declaration; which, however, 
after all, eonld not be elicited further than that the 
Hodib«rg family, if entitled to succeed at all, was 
entitled to succeed only to the original hereditary lands 
of the Margrave of Baden. It beeame necessary to 
make many journeys to all the courts of Europe ; the 
Margrave Wilhelm, brother of the present grand-duke, 
eng^ed in Uie time of Charles X. to support the 
French eourt, and continued some months in Paris. 
There was a mass of memorials written and dispersed 
amongst the ruling powers. The Baden Chamber of 
Depntiai was called on time after time to declare 
that the whole Grand Duchy of Baden was one 
and indiviiible. A thousand other things were done 
and attempted ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
Court of Bavaria has never resigned its claims to the 
Pfala, and these affiurs at the present hour are by no 
means decided. 

Now all these difficulties were at once at an end, had 
Lndwig early married, and had legitimate male heirs. 
Why then did he not many immediately on coming to 
the throne 1 Why did he not many long before, as the 
creeping disease of his nephew had for yean plainly 
opened to his view the certainty of his succession ? 

Coold it be that he had brought the Reichsf^fin to 
act the white la4y, and to the pitch of infanticide, by 
the promise ik setting her own children — his own 
ckUcbren^on the throne 1 If he gave such a promise, 
be was the man to keep it But if he gave no such 
promise, or were no such man, was he not in the hands 
of the narticipator of his crime, and could she not come 
forward with this menace : " Homember the Bohemian 
FofTMtli keep faith with us, or we will discover all 1 " 
Should he fine himself from this by fresh murders! He 
was weaiy of murder, and in his wild doings towards 
the end A his life, many saw only his violent effi>rts to 
drown the irrepresiible reproaches of his conscience. 

But if he did not revolt from recent muxder, were not 
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the confidants perhaps too many 1 Could not these hold, 
in preparation for the worst chance, a written disclosure 
for foreign countries 1 it is certainly true that Ludwig 
of Baden never appeared to regard ms heir to the throne 
but with a degree of aversion ; but the case is veiy 
common, that the reigning £sther does not love his 
successor, who seems to await his end, and every day 
to pray for his life to be shortened. Ludwig was, more* 
oyer, sagacious, and must thoroughly peroeive the 
piti^l want of character and the intellectual insigni- 
ficance of his successor, who was not the man for 
him. Or was there engraven in his expressionless 
countenance, palpable to his eye, a tndn of crimes 
which made ms hair stand on end, his blood run ice- 
cold 1 

But did he really feel the pangs of an evil conscience? 
In his last years he had about him a dissolute, but 
at the same time bigoted and ignorant priest of the 
name of Engeaser, who possessed an unlimited influ- 
ence over him, an influence which he shared only with 
the aforesaid Hennehofcr. These two understood each 
other admirably. Rngesser, at the time that he con- 
trived to attract the eye of Ludwig, was simply a parish 
priest In little more than the space of a year, he rose 
to be the head of a ministerial department; but, in fuct, 
he was prime minister, at whose nod everything 
gave way. Besides this, the grand-duke, who was 
otherwise avaricious, lavished upon him houses and 
money. Did the Protestant but aged prinoe feel a 
necessity to shrive himself before the Catholle priest) 
Spite of his stupidity he was Jesuit enough to appease 
the conscience of the ruler with Catholic grounds of 
consolation. The priest still lives, and is become a 
rich man. 

To all these romours there is a consideration on the 
other side to be weighed, and it is important If these 
rumours could spread themselves, and maintain them- 
Bclves till now, had it been only in a confined cirole, how 
did it happen that Karl of Baden.and his intellectual wife, 
against whom, and whose children, these hellish plans 
were directed, had no suspicion of them 1 Who knows 1 
perhaps they had more— perhaps they had certainty. 

LUDWIO WAS EAHlsnin At THB OOXXAITD OF TBI 
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Kothing more precise ever reached the public regard- 
ing this measure, than that a political crime was laid 
to his charge, a conspiracy to hurl Karl from the throne, 
to which, in fact, Ludwig climbed out of his very banish- 
ment The crime, and cause of abhorrence, must have 
been of no ordinary dye, which induced the nephew, for 
the honour of the family, to conceal it in a myBterious 
darkness. And if injustice were on this occasion done 
to Ludwig, wh^ have none of the participators in it 
complained of it ; Ludwig being upon the throne, and 
having raised them every one into places of high trast 
around him 1 They continued dumb, ss before. 

But of whatever kind these crimes were, how do they 
connect themselves with the histoiy of Hauser ? 

His apparent age tallied exactly with the elder of the 
young princes who perished or were conveyed away, 
who was bom at the end of 1812, and his first appear- 
ance with the termination of the reign of Ludwig. 

His birth occurred at an agiUted period. His father 
made the campaign in 1813 in France ; afterwards he 
went to Vienna ; and hia absence gave to his enemies 
opportunity enough to carry off the child, and to tijce 
the necessary measures for its concealment^ when the 
white lady brought under her veil a dead child to ex- 
change for the living one, which, according to the 
rnmour, was strangled. 

At the ascension of Leopold, the present grand-duke, 
to the throne, there was again a strange but geneial 
report through Carlsrahe, that the ghost of a murdered 
prince had appeared to him as he went through the 
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vaults of the» palace. Did some one of those in the 
secret blab in this shape 1 In a censorridden country 
this is the only way in which a weary conscience can 
relieve itself. It cannot speak out, but it can half 
speak. 

Bui if Hauser was the son of Karl of Baden, and 
Liidwigof Baden, the uncle, was the cause of his incar- 
ceration, who wa.H then the cause of his murder t God 
knows ! I know only this, — that the present Qrand- 
Duke Leopold, in whose time the murder happened, is 
called the friend of the middle class, and is universally 
beloved by his subjects — for so we read veiy often in the 
Carlnruhe Court Journal. 

After Leopold's accession to the government, Enges- 
scr and Hennehofer retained for a while their posts. 
Certain passages in the ** Hochwiichter," to which I 
alluded in my preface, made, however, such a scandal 
regarding the doings of these two gentlemen, that they 
were both removed ; but it was done very gently, and 
Hennehofer, it is said, will one day be reinstated. — He 
knows too much / 

Well, I have related only surmises, and made thence 
only dubious deductions : they of whom I have spoken 
are answerable to no tribunal which can put these sur- 
mises to the proof. 

These words are not mine. My passions as a repub- 
lican might have led me wrong, and have given an im- 
portance to these matters which they might not deserve. 
But the words are those of an unimpassioned man ; of 
a sober criminal judge, Feuerbach, to whom the king of 
Bavaria deputed the inquiry concerning Caspar Hauser, 
and who jprinted them in the report of the inquiry 
thus : — •* There are circles of human society into which 
the arm of justice dares not penetrate.'* 

As the result of my material towards the history of 
Baden, the following important queries particularly pre- 
sent themselves : — 

1. Did Karl actually begin to sicken at the Congress 
of Vienna ? 

2. Does the murder of his chamberlain stand con- 
nected with that circumstance, or with that of the 
murder of the former prince, which had occurred 
before ? 

8. Have people seen the white lady, who are yet still 
living ? 

4. Had the ranger Hennehofer already been con- 
nected with the successor of Ludwig? 

5. Why did he make so rapid a career of advance- 
ment? 

6. How great is the sum which Engesser received from 
Ludwig 1 and how can such an endowment be ex- 
plained ? 

7. Why was Ludwig banished to his estate? and 
what were those who were banished with him charged 
with? 

8. In the features of Caspar Hauser is there not an 
obvious likeness to Karl of Baden, especially in the 
lower part of the face ? 

9. For some time before the appearance of Caspar 
Hauser there came every five days a man into his cell, 
who taught him to write and read- Did any confidant 
of Ludwig of Baden, — for instance, Hennehofer, — make 
such regular journeys? 

To these there might be added another queiy, out of 
the political circumstances which arose on Caspar's 
death : — 

10. Was the Bitter von Lange, who is by no means an 
ass in other respects, and who asserts in the public 
nrints that Oaspar Hauser destroyed himself ou specu- 
lotion, — was this man before in debt and difficulties — 
and is he so no longer 1~or has his property since then 
received a remarkable augmentation ? 

The answer to these queries wo old solve a multitude 
of mysteries. 
To this little book is added this :— 



POSTSOSIPT. 

I wrote the above In a kind of compulsory solitude, 
without books or other means of assistance than « copy 
of Schiller's " Robbers," and a little table of the genealog}- 
of the House of Baden, which I owed to the care of an 
acquaintance. In other circumstances my details might 
have been richer. At this moment, the printing being 
finished, there comes to my hands something, which, for 
the sake of compleieness, I add. The Fraiikfori Jour- 
nal of the 4th of February states that : — 

'• A certain Herr Cuno, Royal Economy Coun.<;el]or of 
Prussia, writes from Ratibor to the Magdeburg Gazette 
of the 9th of February, 1834, a letter, in which he say?, 
that in the Vossich Gazette of November the 16th, 1816, 
No. 138, stands this communication : — 

"Paris, 6th Nov. 1816. 

" A boatman of Gross-Kcmp» found, on the 23rd of 
October, a bottle swimming in the Rhine, containing a 
paper with this passage in Latin : — Cuicunque qui hanc 
epistolam inveniet. Sum captivus in carcere apud Lauf- 
fenburg juncta Rheni flumen; meum career est subter- 
runcum, nee novit locum illc qui nunc solio meo potitu^ 
est. Non plus pos.sum scribcre, quia sedulo et crude- 
liter custoditus sum. 

"S. Hanes Sprancid.'" 

To him who shall find this letter. I lie in a dun- 
geon at Lauffonburg. on the Rhine ; my subterranean 
prison is unknown to him who now site* on my throne. 
I can write no more because I am strictly and severely 

watched. 

(To be continued. ) 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. OARPENTBB, H.D. 7.B.S. 

VI. — DspxiTDiaicB ov LiFB uvoir Aib. 

Thb life of every organized being, from the simplest 
Plant to the most complicated Animal, is dependent 
upon a constant supply of Air. This statement may 
seem strange to those, who call to mind the fact that 
many Plants and a large number of Animals pass 
♦heir whole lives 'mmer^cd in -water, without ever ap- 
proaching its surface ; and who are not aware that Ihcy 
are enabled to do so by means of the air which the 
water contains, dissolved (as it were) in it. That all 
ordinary water contains air, i« very easily showa. If 
we fill a glass flask with water from a well, a cistern, a 
running stream, or a stagnant pool, and place it over a 
lamp, we shall soon see minute bubbles adhering to its 
sides ; these enlarge as the beat of the water increatieft, 
and detaching themselves one after another, they rise 
to the surface. Now the first of these bubbles are not 
formed by steam, for they begin to appear long before 
any of the water itself has been turned into vapour ; 
they are co nposed of the air which was dissolved in 
the water, and which is caused to expand or ir crease in 
bulk by the heat, and thus to Rhow itself in the form of 
distinct bubbles. As the water increases in w&nnth, 
however, the air is gradually set free from it ; and the 
buboies which we then see rising to the sur&ce partly 
consist of watery vapour, as we may know by the issue 
of steam which then begins to take place. When we 
have boiled the wa^r for a little time, all the air which 
it previously contained is expelled ; and if we keep it 
In a bottle closely stopped, we may prevent it from again 
absorbing (or sucking in) a fresh supply. But if we 
expose it again to the atn^osphere, it gradually draws 
in the same quantity of air which was p.^viously 
dissolved in it; aiid this the mo: e rapidly, in propor- 
tion as it is exposed to it by a larger surface. Thua, if 
spread out in a flat diah. It would absorb air filter than 
If kept in an op3n jar; whilst if it be made to fill a 
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lurrow-iieeked bottle, the repUoement of the air whieh 
it conUinod will take place much more slowly. 

Thoee who are posMMed of an air-pnmp may satisfy 
ihemselTee still more oompletelT of tke presence of air 
in all ordinary water ; for by placing a yessel of water 
under the reoeirer, and then ezhansUng the air around 
it, the air contained in the water will gradually escape 
in the form of minute bubbles, — as when the water was 
heated, — and may thus be completely removed, if the 
vacanm formed by the air-pump be perfect, and be kept 
up for some little time. 

Now in Water which has thus been completely deprived 
of its Air, and which has not been allowed the oppor- 
tnnity of absorbing a fresh supply, no Plant or Animal 
can long exist. We may expose it in vain to the sun*s 
light, without pcredving those |;reen flocks which were 
described in the last paper as the lowest forms of Vege- 
table life ; and if we place in it any of the epecies which 
we find completely immersed in our streams or pools, 
they speedily lose their freshness of appearance, become 
sickly, and die. The death of Animals in such water is 
more speedy. If we place in it some small Fishes, they 
show in a few minutes that they are in a state ot 
polKuing, analogous to the tvffocation of a man who has 
fallen into the water ; and in a few minutes more thev 
cease to live. But if the water which we have boiled, 
or which we have placed in the vacuum of the air-pump, 
be allowed to absorb air fkeely, before we try its influ- 
eooe upon vegetable or animal life, we find that it 
baoomes as capable of supporting them as it originally 



Thus, then, we have completely disposed of the 
Mpareni exception to the universality of our statement, 
that all Life is dependent upon Air ; since this has been 
now Bho«m to be as true of Plants and Animals whose 
aaluiml habitation is in Water, as it is well known to be 
of thoee which are constantly surrounded by the 
Atmoephere. We shall now inquire into the causes of 
this dependenee ; which are not the same in the Vege- 
table kingdom as they are in the Animal ; nor are they 
preelMly the same in all Animals. 

It is from the Air, either as it exists in the Atmo- 
sphere, or as it is dissolved in Water, that Plants derive 
a large portion of their food; that is, of the materiid 
of their growth. The greatest part of their substance 
eonsista of Carbon united with Oxygen and Hydrogen ; 
Ihe last two of these elements are supplied by Water, 
which we have seen to be composed of them ; whilst 
the fint is obtained from the small Quantity of Oarbonic 
Acid, which is mingled with all ordinary Air. Under 
the influence of Li^t, as explained in the last paper, 
the green surihees of Plants are continually separating 
this Oarbonic Acid into its elements. Carbon ana 
Oxygen; the former is /aced or retained in the solid 
tjaaoe of the Plant, being united with the elements of 
Water into a new compound of a gummy nature, at the 
expense of which the Vegetable fitbric is built up; 
whilil the latter is set firee, or given back to the Atmo- 
sphere, whieh is thus rendered (as we shall presently 
see) better fitted fbr the support of Animal life. It is a 
maiTelloas thought* but not the less true, that nearly 
all the matter which gives solidity to the Vegetable 
M»ric — as it exists not merely in the lender herbage of 
our meadowp, and in the bright but perishable flowers 
of (far gardens, but in the massive trunks and branches 
of oar forest trees, in the timber of oar houses and 
oar shipa» and in the vast beds of coal which now 
wpreeant the luxuriant vegetation that flourished on the 
earth daring vast snccessions of years in ages long 
since gone by, — that nearlv all this should be derived 
trom the Atmosphere* which constantly surrounds us 
wiiboni ita presence being made known to us by any of 
our seiiaea ; invisible, inaudible, to be neither smcllcd, 
taMed, or touched, unleaa when chaiged with impurities 
foreign to ita nature, or put in motion by forces which 



have nothing to do with ita essential character. Yet 
such is unquestionably the &ct ; as we shall more clearly 
see when the subject of Food is brought under consider- 
ation. The Carbon derived from the atmosphere, 
united with the elements of water, gives origin nrst to 
gum and stareh ; these form the materials of the soft 
and succulent tissues of the leaves ; by their agency 
more carbon is fixed from the air, and blended with the 
watery part of the sap ; and the material is thus pre- 
pared for the growth of the woody structure, the most 
solid and permanent portion of the whole V^^table 
fiibric. 

Ko change of this kind Is effected by the Animal. 
However abundantly supplied with Water and Carbonic 
Acid, however powerfully acted-on by Light, it cannot 
unite these into the materials requisite for its support ; 
it cannot make use of any which have not been pr»> 
viously elaborated by the Plant; and the Animal world 
is thus entirely dependent upon the Vegetable for ita 
means of continued existence. 

So far, then, us/ood is concerned, it is the Vegetable 
kingdom alone to which a constant supply of Air is 
requisite; and it is not from either of the ingredienta of 
which we commonly speak as the components of the 
Atmosphere— namely, Oxygen and Nitrogen gases — 
that this food is obtained ; but from the minute quan- 
tity of Carbonic Acid diffused through it, in the pro- 
portion of only from four to six parts in every ten 
thousand, and therefore almost appearing like an acci- 
dental ingredient, foreign to its proper composition. 
And vet this quantity, which seems so minute when 
considered with reference to that of the other con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, is in itself so vast, (owing 
to ita universal presence, and the almost inconceivable 
amount of air which surrounds our globe,) that it has 
been calculated that the proportion would not undergo 
any perceptible change, if all the beings at present 
living on the surface of the globe were to die and decay 
without being replaced, so as to give back to the atmo- 
sphere all the Carbon which they have fixed from it in 
toe solid structure of their own bodies. Bat if long 
successions of years should elapse, during which one 
generation of trees should flourish after another, and 
those which have ceased to live and grow should not 
decay, but should preserve their solidity, then would a 
mdual diminution take place in the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in the atmosphere, until it should be all 
exhausted, and no further Vegetation could take place. 
This can never occur, however, so long as Animal and 
Vegetable Life are dependent upon their present condi- 
tions; for as fast as the quantity of Carbonic Acid in the 
atmosphere would be diminished by the supply of food 
drawn from it by Plants, and prepared by them for 
Animals, so fast is the amount restored by the decay of 
the bodies of those beings whose term of 111^ is ex- 
pired, and still more by the decay which is always going 
on during life, and is a necexsary condition of its con- 
tinuance, — ^independently of that which is produced by 
the various processes of eomhustum, as explained in a 
former paper, which evolve carbonic acid in huge quan- 
tities from our furnaces and fire-places, our lamps and 
candles, and even from our own lungs and those of other 
animals. 

Between these two sets of changes, then, such a con- 
stant balance is maintained, that the proportion of 
Carbonic Acid in the Atmosphere remains alwi^s the 
same. By the continual restoration of that which has 
been withdrawn bv the processes of Vegetation, a never- 
failing supply of the Holid element of the food of Plants 
is kept up for their use ; whilst the constant withdrawal 
of it by their agency prevents iu actrumulation to such 
.a degree as to become deleterious to Animal life. Thia 
M one out of the many instances of that grand harmony 
between clumges of the most opposite kind, which speaks 
ao strongly of a Designing Mind, to whoae oompro- 
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hensiye view all Nature U conBtatkily open, and of 
whose will all ite countless changes are but so many 
expressions. 

An increase in the small quantity of Carbonic Acid 
which the atmosphere contains, might take place 
without any detriment to Vegetable life, so long as this 
is carried on under the influence of Light. It has been 
found by experiment that Plants surrounded by an 
atmosphere containing from four to six parts of Car- 
bonic Acid in eyeiy hundred, (instead of eyery ten 
thousand,) grew with rapidity, and maintained a 
flourishing aspect, so long as they enjoyed a con- 
tinuance of sunshine ; and in climates where this influ- 
ence is more constant than in our own, there is proof 
that such may occur from natural causes. Thus, the 
lake SolfEitara in Italy, whose water contains a large 
quantity of carbonic acid that is constantly bubbling up 
trough chinks in its bottom, is remarkable for the 
floating islands which are found upon its surface, and 
which are continually being formed afresh. These are 
chiefly composed of a sort of matting of Conferyee and 
other aquatic plants, which grow with the greatest 
luxuriance in this water, owing to the copious supply of 
nourishment which they are constantly receiying, and 
of which the brilliancy of the Italian climate allows 
them to make full use. It lias been obaenred, too, that 
the yegetation around the springs in the yalley of Got- 
tingen, which abound in carbonic acid, and giye it out 
to the atmosphere, Is yery rich and luxuriant; appear- 
ing seyeraKweeks earlier in spring, and continuing 
much later in autumn, than at other spots in the same 
district. Such facts as these lend much weight to the 
idea entertained by many Oeologists, tliat at the time 
when those primeyal forests flourished, which supplied 
the materials of our yast Coal-bods, the atmosphere was 
more highly charged with carbonic acid, as well as with 
moisture, than at present ; whilst the higher tempera- 
ture, deriyed from the interior of the earth, preserycd it 
free from mists and clouds, and enabled the sun to exert 
its full influence on the processes of Vegetation, to 
which the internal heat would giye an additional 
stimulus. In this way it has been supposed that those 
gigantic Ferns, Club-mosses, Equlsetums, and Pines 
were produced, of which eyen the largest tropical 
species at present existing are but insignificant repre- 
sentatiyes. And it is further imagined that^ by the 
growth of successive generations of these forests, and 
by the progressive fixation of the carbon which they 
drew from the atmosphere— which carbon now forms a 
portion of the crust of the earth, that probably exceeds 
m amount by many times the quantity contained in all 
the living beings now existing upon its surface — the 
proportion of carbonic acid in the air became gradually 
reduced to an amount consistent with the existence of 
the higher races of animals, which can be fully proved 
not to have made their appearance on the earth until 
after the epoch of the great Coal-formation. The specu- 
lation is too interesting to be passed over, in any 
inquiry into the comparative eflects of Plants and 
Animals upon the Atmosphere ; although we are now, 
it must be admitted, entirely shut off from obtaining 
the evidence necessary either to prove or disprove it 

But notwithstanding that the principal change 
which Plants exert upon the atmosphere is the with- 
drawal of its carbon, by the separation of that element 
from the carbonic acid diffused through it, they are not 
without an influence of the opposite kind; for, in 
common with Animals, they are continually restoring to 
the air a portion of the carbon which they have derived 
from it: When a plant dies and decays, the chief part 
of its carbon gradually unites with the oxygen of the 
air, and is carried off in the form of carbonic acid. 
This change is slowly taking place in the vep^table 
matter which forms part of ordinaiy mould or soil ; and 
it is only when the solid part of this matter has been 



thus re-conyerted into carbonic acid, that it can aid in 
the growth of tbie plants which grow in it In all 
forms of vegetable manure, too, this change is the chief 
source of the fertilizing Influence. It is not only by the 
death and decay of entire plants, however, that a por- 
tion of the carbon drawn from the atmosphere l^r the 
vegetable kingdom is restored to it again. The life of 
every iabric as a whole can only be long maintained by 
the death of certain parts of it The leayes, which are 
the organs most concerned in preparing the nutriment 
for the more permanent portions, have only a very 
limited term of existence : either &lling off and being 
renewed together, as in most of the tiies of our own 
climate; or being subject to successive deaUi and 
replacement, as in what are commonly termed evergreen 
trees and shrabs, whose old leaves are retained until 
after the new have appeared, and are cast off at yarioos 
times. In this manner, during the long life of a forest- 
tree, numerous annual crops of leaves are produced 
and shed ; whose solid portions, if they could be all col- 
lected together, would probably be found to exceed 
considenibly the quantity contained in the woody stem 
with its roots and branches. With every *'fall of the 
leaf,'* however, a large proportion undergoes immediate 
decay, and is restored to the atmosphere in the form of 
carbonic acid, whilst the remainder becomes mingled 
with the soil, to undergo a slower transformation, the 
effect of which, however, is ultimately the same. Thus 
the continued life of the permanent part of the Vege- 
table fabric can only be maintained by the continoal 
death and reproduction of its more transitory portions — 
a fact which we shall hereafter see to be true of the 
Animal also; and this continual death and decay re- 
stores to the atmosphere a part of the carbon, which has 
been drawn from it by the first process of Vegetable life. 
But even without any evident decay — in fiicl^ in the 
midst of health and activity — Plants are constantly 
giving back to the atmosphere a portion of the carbon 
they have derived from it This becomes most evident 
when the influence of light is withdrawn. If plants be 
kept during the night under jars containing a limited 
quantity of pure ur, that air will be found in the 
morning to contain a sensible quantity of carbonic acid ; 
for if it be shaken up with clear lime-water, the liquid 
will be rendered milky by the union of the carbonic 
acid with the lime, so as to form chalk or whiting. It 
may be further shown that carbonic acid is produced, 
even during sunshine, especially from the dans sorfaoes 
of Plants; but the quantity of carbon thus set free, 
during the whole twenty-four hours, is much less, in a 
healthy plant at least, than that which is fixed from 
the atmosphere during daylight. If a plant be confined 
in a close vessel, however, until it becomes unhealthy, 
and especially if it be not sufficiently exposed to the 
influence of Light, the quantity of carbon which it 
gives out is much gVeater than that which it takes in; 
and the weight of its solid matter is thus gradually 
diminished, by a sort of slow decay ; the effect of which 
is to increase the quantity of carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere. During the germination of seeds, and the 
expansion of flowers, this change takes place with great 
energy. The seed contains a quantity of starchy matter, 
which has been prepared by the parent for the nutrition 
of the germ during the early period of its development; 
but it cannot make use of this imtil the starch has been 
converted into sugar. This conversion, of which we 
have an example, on a large scale, in the proceas of 
malting, takes place under the influence of warmth, 
moisture, and air ; and the chemical change of the one 
substance into the other can only be accompUshed by 
the setting-free of a considerable quantity of carbon, 
which unites with the oxygen of the atmosphere to 
form carbonic acid. The young germinating plant is 
somewhat in the condition of an animal ; being sup- 
ported by food which has been prepared for it^ instead 
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of denying it at onco from the elements around ; and 
eonaequently giving up carbon to the atmoephere, 
instead of drawing tluit element from the air. A 
similar change takes place daring the expansion of the 
flower; especially in cases in which the parts of the 
flower are mounted upon a fleshy "disk," or " receptacle." 
Of the starchy matter contained in this disk, a certain 
quantity is converted into sugar; some of which seems 
to be required as nourishment for the yoong seeds which 
are then being developed; wliilst the superfluity forms 
the honeyed juice which is poured into the bottom of 
the flower. It Ib interesting to observe that in both 
these cases heeU is given ofi^, ss we might expect from 
the fact that the union of the carbon of the starch with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is really a slow combQs> 
tion. This heat does not become sensible, however, 
unless a number of germinating seeds be collected 
together, or several flowers be closely clustered together 
upon one head. A thermometer plunged into a heap of 
germinating malt, has been seen to rise to 110® ; and 
the flowers of the Arum, which are peculiarly well cir- 
cumstanced for retaining their heat, have shown a 
temperature as high as 121®, when that of the surround- 
ing air was only 66^. For the development of this 
heat^ it has been found by experiments, thai the 
presence of oxygen in the surrounding air» so as to 
carry on the eombustionprooess, is absolutely necessary. 
In our next paper, the dependence of AnimcU life 
upon Air will be demonstrated. 



LOYE LANE. 
BT oooDwnr barhbt. 

Ik my native village, in that £sir Tale of SuflTolk, 
there is a long narrow lane, which bears the sweet name 
of Love Lane. I love its old pure Saxon appellation, 
as I lore the simple titles of those well- inspired names 
of those ancient brotherhoods and sisterhoods--the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of Charity, the Children 
of St. Bernard's, the Brotherhood of the Faith,— who, 
however they might have degenerated, were assuredly 
named and founded by pure, single-hearted, fine souls 
—children of simplicity, and brothers and sisters in 
love. I love its simple name, as 1 love other country 
namcs^namea of fields, and meadows, and woods — 
Mill Piece, Double Acre, DaUy Nook, Pingle Wood, 
Stack Close, and other words which UU their own 
tale, even to the simplest. Sanatorium and Concordium, 
and suoh-like LaUnixed abbreviations, may have their 
particular advantages— as Bellis Percnnis, the botanical 
name of the daisy, may also have ; but, nevertheless, 
the latter can never diminish the natural beauty of the 
da/s-eyo of our sweet old English Chaucer, nor will the 
former cease to be the House of Health, and the Home 
of Concord. 

Let me love Love Lane, then, for its sweet simple 
name. Let me love it also for itselfl It is a pleasant 
country walk, just out of the vilUige ; you enter it by an 
old brown stile. On the right, it is bounded by a hedges 
and a dceo-toned shady wood of firs ; on the leftby 
another hedge, a garden, and soft, cool, green meadows^ 
reaching to the village with its neat thatched houses, 
and its white church spire. The lane itself is straight, 
but the fiis reach over it here and there^ and thdr <Urk 
boughs, gemmed with delicate cones, and intermixed 
with mceful branchy larches, take off all harshness 
from the outline. Then there are long-haired tufla of 
gtMS h a n g in g from the bank, and, in sunny spring-tide, 
mild-eyed pnmroaes, snd sweet-faced bramble-flowers, 
anddog-nM6i,and blue orbed violets, andcoldea butter^ 
cnpSy and onr own fiUr daisies, peering from amid or 
beneath the htdge. What festooning and doling of 
man milliner can do more for reforming into the conrei 



of beauty a straight ontline than Nature's eternal dress- 
making I In robes of gnexk she oftest tires her darling 
earth, but what shot-silk of ball beauty can rival the 
glancing changing lights and shades, and tints and dyes, 
with which she throws out that ground colour of her gar- 
menture ; and then when she crowns her bright high 
tomples, and garlands her glorious flowing locks, with 
leaves, and flowers, and fruits— it is Eve in Paradise. 

Love Lane, also, Is not only straight, but narrow. 
Along its little beaten path, but two can walk abreast 
Shall this however be regretted, when Qod has made us 
in pairs 1 Not only cautious-tongued Moses, but even 
old figured-yelvet Statisiieus, has found this ont Let 
us not regret, then, thai it ia narrow, but rather be glad 
that a couple may walk it together. Only reflect thai 
all the blessed world of people might thus walk through 
a grand Love Lane, in sweet pain, in choice couples, 
two and two, brave boy and fiur girl, loring husband 
and happy wif<^ noble Tetoran and worthy matron. Even 
in this Love Lane of ours, how many young hearts mi^ 
have been glad that only two could walk abreast in it t 
For each of these to the other was the whole world. 
Future ffenerations walked with them, and hopes, and 
fears, and destinies. How many of these n^y not our 
narrow Love Lane have ioined never to be parted ! Their 
union in that little quiet walk may have determined 
their union in life. Blessed then bo that sweet country 
LoTo Lane, and its narrow path, that had joined them, 
arm in arm, and heart in heart ; and blessed slso be that 
grand Love Lane which shall likewise join man and 
woman, loTcr and sweetheart, husband and wife, friend 
and friend, and brother and sister, in the walk of Philan- 
thropy, in the path of Tmth, and in the march of Liberty. 

Let ns pass on through this little Lotc Lane of ouib. 
Fear not the brier; it has sweet-scented young shoots 
and bright blossoms. Fear not the bramble ; it has 
rich bloomy fruit, full of ripe red juice. We may brush 
off those ciystal beads of dew upon our coats, but they 
have scented the air, and as thev fill they ring a gentle 
music We n^y tread upon the grass, but its green 
blades will rise up timidly after our feet. Let us psss 
on. The fir tree drops its cone before our steps ; we 
pick it up. How besutifuUy is it formed ! How finclv 
closing one upon another are its deep green or rich 
russet platos of vegetable armory ! How they unito in 
protecting those seeds, as they join together in their 
conelike shape, from a firm base tapering to an apex 
most symmetrical, like a purpose to an end t Let us 
pass on as the blackbirds pipe, and the mavis warbles, 
and those little blueish field sparrows twitUr through 
the hedge; and like them sing out our songs in har- 
mony with the gudies of natoro. Let us pass on while 
the sky is blue above ns, while the sunbeams glance 
from a fair morning heaven, while the grass is green, and 
rainbowed with dews; and, as we go, let us bless God 
that his good works are ever young. 

Thus passing on, the path ascends. We mount a 
little hillock, a few rude stops, and climb another stile, 
and then what a prospect is before us I Bright green 
hills, wide and open, where the lambs play, and the 
cows feed, sre ready with their soft turf and healthy 
breezes for our feet. From their bosoms swelling 
heavenward, as we lie thereon, we see the pleasant 
valleys, and the steaming field, and the thrifty fiirm- 
stead, and all the beauties within that wide horizon. 
Though that little Love Lane of ours was straight and 
narrow, it has led us to a TDst and goodly prospect. So 
are the other Lanes of Lots — so is the path of Truth. 
It is straight and narrow, but at length it leads us to 
the light of a universal soene. Bo is the way of Christ. 
It is straiffht and narrow; it is the path of self-sacrifice, 
but it leads to the salvation of all. It is the path of 
abnegation, but it guides to the hills of redemption, as 
onr little Love Lane may lead to a grander road of love. 
We stand upon the earth — the skies are around ns. 
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Fbom yonder azure gap between the snov 

Of bedded clouds, a loud and rapturous strain 

Falls through. the still air headlong to the plain. 

And many a sweet throat echoes it below. 

*TiB thine, blest Lark I Spring summons thee to go 

High as th J wings will bear thee, and again 

To hushed and listening earth proclaim her reign. 

Rejoice thou at rough Winter*s orerthrow 1 

Nerve thy brave pinions for a lofty flight, — 

And, like a spirit, through the vehM blue 

Bise, till thy quivering form be lost in light ! 

— Now thrush and blackbird their glad songs renew ;- 

A myriad throats conspire to greet fair Spring, 

And far and wide shout joyous welcoming. 

n. 

Season of bursting buds, and opening flowers ! 
Of emerald- springing blades, and laughing skies 1 
Of birdy birtus, and oush-bom melodies 1 
Soft ga^, and gleams, and fertilizing showers ! 
Thy hand roofs o*er the pillared wood ; embowers 
The lane with pleasant greenery ; and ties 
The fleecy clouds in gossip companies. 
At thy sweet will the gracious Naiad pours 
A richer flood from her bloom-wreathed urn ; 
Narcissus peeps again into the stream ; 
Gay Hyacinthus trims his purple hair : 
The orchard whitens ; honeyed breath is borne 
From many a woodbine gadding in thy beam ; 
And Mayflower cloys the breezes everywhere. 

HI. 

Daisies, and kingcups, and pale cowslip-bells, 

In knots and crowds upon the grassy leas ; 

A snow of clustering wood-anemones, 

That lightens up the thicket-floor, and tells 

Of every passing breeze that softly swells ; 

Marsh-marigolds in flame-like liveries ; 

Sweet violets, and starry primroses ; 

And many a flower besides, that yields the cells 

Of honey-seeking bees a large supply ;— 

All bud and bloom at thy command, O Spring ! 

And huddle close in sweet conspiracy, 

With banded strength and intermingled sheen 

O'er hill and dale to lay rich colouring, 

And rob the wide earth of one half its green. 

IT. 

Come, little children ! troop it to the meads. 

Through lanes and pleasant paths, by cot and farm ; 

Kosy battalions ! take our fields by storm. 

And wreathe victorious garlands round your heads. 

Choke up each leafy, winding way, that leads 

To grassy plots and leas where wild flowers swarm 

liike bees at hiving time — a potent charm — 

And snatch the brilliant wonders on all sides. 

Bind up the buttercups, ye merry elves. 

In bunched gold ; with blue-belh deep as heaven ; 

Daisies, and ladv-frocks, and May branch-riven : 

Deflower the hedgerows, and the sheeted green 

Of kneenleep pastures; then, in files be seen. 

Bearing home posies bigger than yourselves 1 
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The Reatridion of ApprenHoea Unjust! ImpcliUcH 
Impossible t U etc. A Letter to the Ifemben qf the 
TypographioaJt AeeodoMon. ;By Bicbabd Islam, 
Member of the London Branch. London : Strange 

A Tract for the Times ; being a proposition for Okc 
estahlishment qfa Kalional Press Companp in con- 
nexion with the Ifational TjfpographiccU Association, 
By JoHH Whiti. London : Strange, Patemoatcr-row. 

Two able and energetic appeals to the working printen 
to avail themselves of the now demonstrated powers of 
oo-operation, and establish a co-operative printing com- 
pany. The first deals with the evils of competition, 
and the question of restriction of apprentices, which 
now agitates the body, and points to co-operation as the 
only remedy. Of the means within their command the 
second author g^ves them this indication. Bemindlng 
them of the rise and success of Mr. Clowes, he adda, — 

" Take heart from this fact. Have faith in your enen^y and 
persevering indnstry ; unfold yonr arms, brighten your hopes, 
and go forward to the fatore with a determination to merit and 
ensure success. Consider the importanee of the reauh, not 
only to the profession generally, but also to the shareholder 
individually. Exclusive of the expense of working the company, 
we may fiurly calculate on a return of 20 per cent, on the outlay 
of this capital. Let the reader mark the product, and consider 
whether he need fear that the working body cannot create a 
labour market of sufficient importance to tidce the whole typo- 
graphic labour of the country under its government. We will 
suppose that there are 6,000 members connected with the 
National l^fpographical Association, and that each contributed 
his sixpence per week — a capital of 7,8001. would be raised the 
first year ; the profits on tlie outlay of which would amooat to 
1,560/. ; the tentn year (with the addition of capital), about 
44,000/. ; and the twentieth year the amnuai projU* oa tlie 
cmploTment of their united capital would amount to no leas a 
sum than 830,000/., which would yield an income on eadi share 
taken of upwards of 50/. per annum. The capital employed in 
the new labour market (in the course of twenty years) would be 
little short of two millions sterling. This is no chimera, but 
a tangible fact — one which the profession may reaUze, if it wilL 
It is a grreat result ; but it is only the natural consequence of 
union. Let not the printer who reads this, content himself 
with a cursory view of the matter, and exclaim, ** It is impoft> 
sibie ;** on the contrary, he is besought, as he lovea his own inte- 
rests, the interests of his wife and his children ; as he is desirous 
of maintainiug the privileges of his profession ; as he woald love 
to see the labounng classes, instead of retrograding in tbetr 
social station, advancing with the progress of commerce, litera- 
ture, and the arts — he is besought to give the subject a full and 
reasonable consideration. Objections may start up in his mind ; 
difficulties may bestrew his thoaghts thick as '* autumnal leaves 
in Vallambrosa ;" but, instead of allowing them to turn him 
aside, let him resolve to learn whether they may not be cud> 
qnered ; for peradventnre the objective difieulties — like ghosts 
— will tnm out to be nothing hut fancies at last. 

'* The supply of capital would be constant, and would increase 
in amount according to the success the company met with. So 
that Uie estimate of 6,000 shares, at sixpence, ia merely a 
nominal sum ; I believe that in a few years, there would' be 
upwards of 12,000 proprietors investing their savings ia the 
undertaking.** 



The Herald of Truth, Leeds : Joseph Barker. Bir- 
mingham : Pcrr^man. Stoke : Q. Turner. Dudley : 
Milward. Sunbridge: E, Blurton. ,, Oldbury: E. 
Warwood. Tipton : S. Ilenn. 

HALFFiRinr tracts, calculated to difluse much informa- 
tion amongst the people. We particalarly draw atten- 
tion to the present statistics of Methodiam in Noa. TL 
and VIL 
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OP FACTS AKD OPINIONS OONNBOTBD WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this deparimefU of our Jowmal we mean not only to $taie candidly our own eameU opinion on any matter 
of importance^ but ^uul endeavour, as far ae in ua lies, to form and guide public opinion, as enery honest 
jourruUist should do; and with equal sincerity we solieit the opinions of others oj all classes ^be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they tnen or women. We work vob all, and we desire to work with o^.— Eds. 



Co-^tperaiion ^We have much pleasure in giTing^ the follow- 
ing commaiiicRtion : — 

Lee Bank Road, Birmingham, AjarU 25M, ISi?. 

DEA.R Sir,— Reading your " Letters on Labonr" haa thus 
far produced glorious rratuts. One effect is the establishment 
of the " Co-operative League," notice of which I enclose yon, 
and the spirit of inquiry eiLcited must do much good ; we get 
from two hundred to three hundred people present at the 
** Beadings : " you will obliee the committee by giving a notice 
of tlie " Lengue " in your Weekly Record ; and if you think 
Birmingham and our efforts worthy of a speriai letter through 
your Journal, yovL would indeed confer a great and lasting good 
upon us, and I have no doubt but it would add new Ufc to our 
movement. If you could hear the manly and sincere expression 
of thankfulness and gratitude by the working men, it would 
stimulate you in the good work, and to aeme extent, at least, 
prove that we can and do appreciate your noble efforts in our 



cause. 



W,Homif,E9q, 



I am, dear Sir, 

Yonrs most respectfully. 



J. R. Allsn. 



Birminakam Co-operafire Zeayw. — The object of the League 
is to supply the industrious cbunes, both male and female, with 
gratuitous information on the great social questions of the day, 
unfettered by sectarian theology or party politics. 

The fandamental principles of the Lriigne are : — " Do unto 
others, as you would they should do nnto you ; ** " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself.** Its motto is — ^Benefit to all ; injury to 
none. It invites men of every shade of religions and political 
opinion, to unite in the grrat work of elevating the people in a 
social, moral, intellf«tual, and political point of view ; and it 
earnestly entreats the awdstance of all who feel an interest in 
the well-being of society. Its principal aim is the diffusion of 
sound and practical views on the important topic of Mutual 
Co-operation. 

The first Four Letters on Labour, by W. Howitt, Esq., having 
been read to an attentive and crowded audience, a few days ago, 
the committee respectfully announce that arrangements have 
been made to read the other IVo Lettt-rs by the same gentle- 
man. The FifUi and Sixth Letters will be read on Tuesday 
evening, April 27th, and on Tuesday evening, May 4th, a few 
extracts trom. the poems of J. C. Prince, will be read. Till 
further notice, the weekly readings will take place at the public 
ofllce, on Tuesday evenings, at eight o*cluck. The admisnott 
will, as heretofore, be free ; the readen of this announcement 
are respectfully rec^uested to make it known amongst their 
friends, that working men and women are particularly invited 
to attend. 

Subscribers of threepence and upwards to the funds of 
the league, are entitled to a card of membenhip. The money 
thus collected to be expended under the direction of the 
Committee. 

*^* Cuds of membership may be had after the readings. 

XKXBER'S TICKZT. 

I do hereby pledge myself to assist, by every means in my 
power, to spread a knowledge of the principles of Mutr"! 
Co-operation, as a means to the Social, Moral, and 
InteUectnal Elevation of the People, unfettered by Secta- 
rian Theology or Party Politics. 

No Name 

Mamchetfer Peace Soeielv.^The report of this society now 

{mblished, ia deserving of being widely read. As regards the 
ate attempt to enrol a militia, it shows how effectual were the 
efforts of tlie advocates, in sparing the country that infliction. 
It refers with juatioe to the benefidal influence of the exertions 
of Elihu Burritt in this cuuntry, and to the international i 
aJiliuata originated and carried out by Joseph Croesfleld of that | 
town. Importutt aa peaoe ia to all the world, to no one I 
loadity would war brinff more miieiy than the popoloua town ; 
and neighbourhood of Manchester, j 



Meetingifor the AhijUtion of Capital Funithmenis. — ^We have 
the pleasure to record the holding of two very effective meetings 
on this subject. The first was held at Boston on the evening of 
the 26th ult., and the second at Lincoln on the 28th. At both 
of these, the chief speakers were Charies Gilpin and Uenry 
Vincent, who were present on behalf of the London Society for 
the Abolition of the Punishment of Death. On both occasions 
the most enthnaiastio feeling on the subject was manifested by I 
crowded audienoeft. Mr. Alderman bright presided at the i 
former, and the Rev. £. Larkin, Rector of Boeton, at the latter. 
At B<nton, Charles Oilpin entered fully into the various 
statistics, sihowing the impolicy and mischief of the existing 
law ; and quoted the celebrated saying of La Fayette, that no 
human tribunal ought to be entrusted with this terrible power 
until the infallibility of human judgment had been satisfaetorilf 
demonstrated. Mr. Henrf Vincent riveted the attention of th« 
audience by his usual thrilling eloquenoe, and both speakers were 
frequently interrupted by the moat sealous aodsoiations. Besidea 
these gentlemen, the meeting at Boston was addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Malcolm, and the Rev. Mr. Matthews. The one at 
Lincoln by the Rev. Mr. Larkin, Mr. Norton, and the Rey^ 
Mr. Crapps. 

AiUi'Latul4aw League for Ireland. — GUugom, 2d/i April, 
1847. — SiH,— In a late number of your Journal I have read with 
deep interest an interesting paper on the formation of an Anti* 
Land-law League. By its perusal I am rejoiced to see that 
some of my countrymen are beginning to acquire a true percep- 
tion of the remedies for the unparalleled evils which surround 
them. We have hitherto devoted all our energies to subjects 
that would not improve our social condition, even if they were 
attained. Subjects, too, which are looked upon with distrust and 
suspicion by eveij other part of the empire, and which would 
require a lon^ series of years of unremitting agitation for even a 
chance of their obtainment ; while in the meantime the work of 
death and devastation is fast completing the utter ruin of our 
country. Shall we for ever continue to grasp at a sliadow 
while a substance is %rithin our reach P that substance is to 
make the land of Ireland maintain the people of Ireland, by 
reclaiming all her bogs and waste lands for the benefit of tha 
whole in^dritanta, and not for the interest of a dais. This is 
the true way of giving Ireland to the Irish. It is a question 
that must not be miiM with repeal. Repeal would only hastoi 
more rapidly the downfall of Ireland. Mr e want all the aid and 
sympathy of England and Engbslimea to carry it into effect, 
lours truly. 

An Irishman and x Catholic. 

Co-operatire Baling in Scotland. — Tillicouiry, Clackmannan- 
ihire. — Mr. Howitt, will yon excoM me for troubung you with the 
following co-operation ia the north : — In the month of O^obcr 
last, a co-operative baking society was formed here ; it com- 
menoed baking about the middle of November; its working 
has proved to be of the greatest benefit to the public ; the price 
of the beat four-pound iMf has at no time been more than lid, 
it has only been raised to the above price for the last five weeks, 
it was sold before that time for 6^., while the beat foar-ponnd 
loaf was selling in Ohugow at 11^ It was the fint which com- 
menced in this district, but ainoe it commenced its snceasa has 
stimulated the inhabitants of almost all the villages round 
about, and now there is scarcely a town or yOkge within twenty 
miles but can boast of its Bread Sociefy, and I believe they are 
all working with anooeaa, lur befond any person's anticipation. 
The greateat obstacle that we hnve to contend with is the robbing 
system practised by speealators in grain. We were endeavouring 
to deviaeaomn method far obtaining grain from abroad, when our 
attention waaarreated b^ an artiole in your Jamrmal, N0.IS, en* 
tiUed, ** American Asaoaation and Sympathy." We inunediatelv 
took the aubject into eonaideration,and aent lettera to twnlye dif- 
ferent aodetiea, to obtain their cooperation in the cause ; and 
we have received answers from ten of them, who are willing to 
join in the enterprise along with ua. We propose to hold a 
meeting of delegates from the different aoaetiea on aa early a 
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(Iht as possible, for "the purpose of seeing what can be done. 
\Ve woold be most happy if yon would take the trouble of send- 
inff us a letter, stating vour opinion, and giving your advice. 
We would feed grateful if you would take the trouble of ac- 
quainting Qoodw^n Barmby of our position, and that we would 
be most nappy of any advice and instructions from him for the 
purpose of helping to guide the delegates at their meetin{[. We 
cannot doubt, from the interest you take in striving to lilt suf- 
fering humanity from its present state of misery ana starvation, 
that you will at once give us the benefit of your advice by letter ; 
also that you will acquaint Ooodwyn Barmby, and interest him 
in our behalf, as we are not in possession of his address. If you 
tliink proper to print aoy of the above, we will be happy in rour 
doing so, as it may help to arouse men to a sense ox their duty. 
You may make any alterations in it you think proper. 

E. M. 

Capiial Pumskmenis. — The list of capital punishments sane* 
tioned by the Mosaic code, which was given in this Record some 
weeks ago, natnndly attracted the attention of the Jewish 
population, one of whom, anxious to do justice to the institutions 
of his ancestors, has forwarded to us the following 

XXTKACTS FROM TSEATISE SENHEDRIIT. 

For all capital offences twenty-three judges at least were 
neeessary, but which number might be augmented to seventy- 
one. 

Evidence by means of interpreters not being allowed, a know- 
ledge of all the living langui^es was a necessary qualification 
in tiie judges, in order that they themselves might examine and 
cross-question witnesses, and thereby be the better enabled to 
elidt and judge of the truth. 

Circumstantial evidence, however strongly corroborated, was 
in nowise received. 

Two witnessea, at least, of irreproachable character, and who 
must have wam^l the accused of the consequences attendant on 
the crime, were in all cases necessary for conviction. 

It was the imperative duty of the senior judge to point out to 
the vritnesses in the strongest terms the great value of the life 
of a human being created m the image of Gk>d ; and to dwell 
strongly on the awful punishment that awaited them, should 
they by false testimony be instrumental in the shedding of 
innocent blood. 

A majority of one witness sufficed for acquittal, whereas it 
reonirdf a majority of two at least for conviction. 

so rare was the execution oi, a criminal when Israel was 
governed by her own laws, that if of$e only transpired during 
seventr years, the judges were said to have been murderers. 

Each judge, on the delivery of his opinion, had to show his 
reasons for the same. 

On an adjournment of trial, it was permitted a judge to 
reverse his opinion from guilty to not guilty ; but the contrary 
from wU guiity to guilty was not permitted him. 

Exttacts might easily be multiplied ; but sufficient must haye 
already been stated to show that the greatest lenity was extended 
towards the prisoner, and that, to the fullest extent, justice was 
tempered by mercy. Air Is&axlitx. 

ExcelleiU flan for diffutimg huncledge amongtt the peoj^, — 
Some time ago Chambers's Journal recommended poor people 
who wanted to obtain a livelihood, to try to sell cheap periodicals 
from house to house. We believe the plan moet excellent, and 
that if persons in each largo town would tir it, they would not 
only do a great public service, but would find it answer well 
for themsdves. As a proof we give the following extract of a 
letter to us from North Shields : — 

" A poor working man, who is out of employment, tried if he 
could make a living by selling your Journal here. It is a week 
or two since he began, and he has now three dozen ro^ular 
anbacribers for Howitf* ; three dozen for Ckamberis ; two doxen 
for Hog^9 ; and one dozen for the People ». If the plan of having 
such a person to adl at various houses irith cheap literature 
could be got up, I am sure it would take. A few words horn 
you in the Journal might haye the effect of inciting some to 
undertake it. It is, in fact, the only means available for bringing 
information among the masses, for whom oheap literature is 
especially dengned ; and it is a notorious faot that for want of 
such a means of circulation the publicationi of the present day 
never reach the great body of the people, C. K. 

4a, Tyne-street 

Improvement of tie Social Condition </ Wbmen.-^i^—l 
noticed with much pleasure in yesterday's number of your 



Journal a communication from Bristol on the subject of the 
social condition of women. I believe, that, were this inbjeci 
prominently placed before the minds of the thoughtful and in* 
telligent portion of society, it would be promptly entertained, 
and earnestly considered by them. 

It appears to me, that the first step to be taken is to arome 
women themselves to a sense of the comparative degradation of 
their condition. So long as they continue satisM — ^nay, in 
many cases, well pleased — with the social and intellectual position 
they occupy, so long will their advancement and deyation be 
impossible. 

" Who would be free, himself must strike the blow f* 

Women, as a class, are, I think, pretty wdl contented with 
their present position, and are inchned to regard those who 
would raise them to a more dignified and responsible estate as 
troublesome disturbers, who are endeavouring to upset a well 
established and goodly order of things, and place women in a 
position for whidi they were not intended, and which thqr are 
not fitted to occupy. I think the indignation of women is more 
readily excited by reformers of their own sex : many have been 
the discouraging and even contemptuous remarks with wliich 
my own very few and very feeble efforts in the cause have been 
met, even among women of int<'lligence and education. 

I heartily join nith your Brintol, correspondent, in desiring 
your advocacy of woman's rights ; and I think I may promise 
Doth him and yourself, that there arc some, even in tnia city, 
who will give the question their earnest support 

I am, Sir, yours respectfrdly, 

C. 

Bristol, IIM Apnl, 1847. 

Bristol ToMug MevCe Society. — ^The tenth annual woirce of 
this society was held in King-street school-room on the 2nd 
instant. There was, as usual, a full attendance. After tea tJie 
chair was taken by Robert Norris, Esq. 

The chairman commenced the business of the eyening by 
referring to the various movements of the day, as indicating the 
spirit of the people and of the age. He noticed the retarding 
influences, and the bad example set before the people in high 

E laces. The goyemment, though, certainly, it sometimes cUd 
omage to puuic opinion, was least disposed for movement, of 
which he nve several examples. 
Mr. E. H. Matthews then read the annual report 
The admirable sentiments embodied in this rrport, and other 
topics, were eloquently spoken to by Mr. P. Williams ; Spcncrr 
T. Hall ; Handell Cossham, of Yate Colliery ; the Eev. J. S. 
Eastmead, of Wickwar ; W. Matthews ; and the Bey. J. Tho- 
mas, of Fishponds. 

Frances Wright. — ^We hear that Madame B'Amsmont (better 
known as Frances Wright) is again in this country, aiad intends 
on Tuesday, May II, to commence a series of lectures at Mr. 
Fox*s chapd. South-place, Finsbury, on the following subject : — 
"Tlie Mission of England, considered in her history, with 
reference to the civilisation history of modem Europe, and the 
denouement of the difficulties of the hour.'* To be continued 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays, at eight o'clock in the evening. 
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THE CONVEBSAZIONE. 

BT OCTAVITJS OAKLET. 

From the ExUihiiion of the old Society of Water Colours. 

Mb. Oaklbt*s admirable organ-boys are orery yoar 
Bpreading more widely his reputation. He has pre- 
sented tliem to the pablic in a trutb of nature that is 
only surpassed by the genial humour with which ho has 
imbued thorn. There If a certain resemblance between 
the subjects which Hunt and he select; but there is 
at the same time a wide difference* Hunt deals more 
in the native article — ^yonng British clowns, rough and 
ready, t^rith all their undisguised chamoter and habits 
about them. Oakley, though he aometimee takes like 
creatures, treats them differently, and you see that they 
are from a difierent part of the country. Hant finds his 
subjects in the counties near London, and down Kent 
and Sussex way. You may meet hits of living and 
walking Hunts about Hastings, St. Leonardos, or Dover. 
You will seldom, if ever, encounter anv Oakleys there, 
except in the shape of foreign organ-boys and hurdy* 
gurdy girls. Oakley's natives are of the midland 
counties. We see especially Derbyshire written broad 
on their persons, whether they be strollers, villagers, or 
gip.^eys. And in the style of painting there is a wide 
difference between the two artists. Hunt's are highly 
finished ; they are worked up with the most careful and 
diligent touches, but are still somewhat rough to the eye. 
Oakley's display a voty different manipulatroiiia smooth 
and polished character. They remind us of enamel 
painting. They arc extremely clear and free. Hunt 
seems to delight to stamp on his lads the full impress 
of their clownishncss | Oakley elevates and refines, or 
Bees the native refinement under the coarse exterior; 
he delights to look on the bright side of things. His 
organ-boys are not the little wretches that we know 
many of them are— imported as cattle for the market, 
lodged as cattle, dealt with hardly, and often steeped in 
hardship and misery; they are the light-hearted Savoy- 
ards in their happiest moments. You come upon them 
in their snatches of relaxation, when the native, 
buoyant humour of the south is apparent When the 
taskmaster is forgotten, and in the tones of their pro. 
vincial Italian they are rcUting their adventures, their 
luck, and their hopes of the future, and how they will 
astonish their ftriends at home. See them as they lean 
against a wall— one of them mounted upon it— in the 
painting of this year, termed by him Prosperity. What 
an air of triumph there Is, as they compare their gains ; 
and the urchin of the wall, what real waggery gleams 
outofhiseyesl And here they are again. The m-chin 
on the wall is now seated under a wall. He has met 
with a comrade; they are indulging in a rest ; and with 
what an inimitable air of luxury and drollery is 
that urchin of the wall set in for the gossip ! Look at 
that face, at that thrown-out leg, at that head propped 
on the arm. Bveiy limb and feature is brimful of the 
most beautiful self-complacency. There is not a lord 
m the land, lolling on the most silken sofa in the most 
superb saloon, and casting his eve over the finest estate, 
witJi a more lordly feeling. Oiod luck to the gossip 
and to the artist who has placed it thus admirably 
before you. When we come, in our walks, upon a 
group of these light-hearted lads, we are involuntarily 
reminded of Oakley. The other day we p^^sed a group 
of them in high glee, on the do^vns near Clapton. 
They had met casually, or by consent, five or six of 
them; their organs were unslung from the shoulder, 
and placed on the grass. There they lay, with liurdy- 
gurdies and caps thrown off, to enjoy the air bare- 
headed. There were the little marmots and guinea-pigs 
turned out too on the grass for a treat ; and the young 



urchins were mnning to and fro, and screaming with 
delight, and gabbling Italian at an amazing rate. It 
was a holiday snatched from the smoke of London, and 
enjoyed with a wonderful zest. As we returned hocis 
afterwards, they were still there, but somewhat sobered, 
seated In a ring in the midst of their instruments, and 
with their little pet animals quietly resting amongst 
their legs. The poor lads must have been in prosperity, 
and had cash enough in their pockets to pay the 
master^s demand at evening, or they could not thus 
have enjoyed so long and so intensely as they evidently 
did their Contsrsazioxs. 



CASPAR HATJSEB, THE HEREDITAKY 
PRINCE OF BADEN. 

(Concluded from p. Zld.J ' 

Tbib singular document Herr Cuno communicated to 
Feuerbach, the President of the Court of Appeal, because 
he believed him to be prosecuting the history of Hauser. 
What must we think of iti Many things. The letter 
being written in Latin, and Latin of its kind, seems to 
indicate the author of it to be.a country clergyman. 
Further, the writer being closely watched was to account 
for the singular choice of the vehicle of publication. 
The bottle had probably not been carried far, but flung 
out of the house window into the fiood, which is stated 
to be on the Rhine. The place, Lauffenburg, points to 
the Upper Rhine Lands of Raden, for in Switzerland 
there Is no throne. The date agrees with the gorem- 
mont of Karl, and if Hauser was really the elder prince, 
then his underground dungeon toa-s unknown to his 
father. 

Now, Engesser was a parish priest in the Upper 
Rhine Land ; had he a haiid in this, and therebj laid 
the foundation of his rapid fortune ? In this case, he 
most have been too wicked to have written this docu> 
ment. It must have been some subordinate cleigymon 
who had been made prison assistant ; whose conscience 
oppressed him : but who was too closely watched to allow 
him to fly, ana trho hoped to help his charge by this 
scheme. If that charge was Hauser, he was then only 
four years old. 

Or, perhaps, it was a chaplain, who by chance was 
brought thereupon the trace of his superior clergyman. 
It would be interesting to learn whether, about thia time 
there was not a sudden death in the neighbourhood. 
The inhabitants of Lauffenbui^g should recollect^ and 
if any such fact occurred, send the account of it to the 
Swiss newspapers. 

I learn further, that some days ago the Dorfzeitung 
contained the intelligence that the father of Hauser had 
been discovered to be a Catholic priest. I am generally 
on my guard against such reports, because of Ute there 
have been obviously manifold attempts to lead the public 
mind from the track ; but in this case, perhaps, the last 
news may link itself to the first, and may locate Hauser'a 
dungeon in some parsonage on the Rhine, near Lanffen- 
burg, if, on the appearance of the paragraph in the 
Yossich Gazette, the youth had not been conveyed else- 
where. 

Here I send my little volume into the world, with % 
greeting to my friends. I must hide myself like a 
thief, in order to complete and print it. The Baden 
government has recently made mquisition after me, 
and the Strasbu^g police in consequence have been 
actively on the alert to discover me. As I have, since 
my abode* on the French frontiers, held myself aloof 
from political correspondence, and concealed my 
retreat even from my most intimate friends, I m&y 
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cerMnly bellera that myreffaUtr and reiirin; beharloar 
ean hAve dr»im no increMed rarvtUlanee of tho French 
police npon me. And what can the Baden goTem- 
ment want with me ? A respectable and tmatworthy 
person, who neither knew of the conversation in Reb- 
stock alluded to in my preface, nor of my pamphlet, 
aastired me that it was on acooont of a brochmre, which 
this goyemment was anxious to prerent me publishing. 
In this ease the Baden government could not surely 
be aware that I meant to give forth the history of 
Hauser merely in the form of rumowM, timidly and 
in doubt. Are mere nifiunire of such consequence 
that people should giro themseWea so muoh trouble 
about them 1 



I hare thus printed pretty (hlly the oontenta of this 
singular little volume, which has so long kepi, and still 
keeps, the Baden goyemment in such uneasiness. Mere 
rumoon, nay, the slightest rumours, on this subject, 
Dat it into the greatest alarm. The storr of Caspar 
Hauser had been read by us in England, and was partly 
forgotten, when, during oar residenoe in Heidelbeig in 
1841, there was a sudden muttering in society of some 
circumstanoe which had taken place there. It was this. 
The police had waited on three dtiaens, and demanded 
their attendance at the nolioe-offioe. There as many 
letters were produced, addressed to these gentlemen 
respectively, each announcing that a copy of the pam- 
phlet now translated in these pages, and containing also 
an essay on Schiller's " Robbers,*' ftiU of allusion to its 
subject, had been forwarded in a certain parcel to a 
certain Herr TrUbner for each of them. These letters 
had been intercepted at the post-office, and the parcel 
in question, on its arrival, also had been intercepted at 
the parcel post» and the said books taken out, and were 
now produced. The three gentlemen were now strictly 
questioned as to their knowledge of, and connexion 
with, the senders of these books. They pleaded igno- 
rance, but were not entirely dismissed without shrewd 
suspicions ; and the bookiand letters were taken care of. 
This circumstance, in a little gossiping place like 
Heidelberg, where the police is strong and active, but 
tittle-tattle is still more strong and active, created, as 
may be supposed, a most lively, deep, and universal, 
though whispered, sensation. It was to us a matter of 
no little surprise how so strange an interest could 
attach to the story of Caspar Hauaer, but particularly why 
the government treated a knowledge of it as a criminal 
matter. The love of talking on a prohibited subject 
was in our favour, and we soon were let into the whole 
mystery. 

We found the belief of Caspar Hauser having 
been no other than the eldest son of the Qrand-Duke 
Karl, a fixed and most extensively diffused article of faith 
I in the public mind, and not the less so in the higher 
than in the lower dasses. All the suspicious circum- 
stanees above mentioned were detailed to us — ^the bad 
eharaoter of Ludwig, the sudden deaths which had 
cleared his way to the throne ; the worse eharaeter of 
the Margravine of Hochberg, his step-mother, and sup- 
posed to be something even nearer to him ; the fate of 
the Orand-Duke Karl, and the deaths, so called, of his 
two sons, while his daughters all lived ; and then the 
mysterions stoiy of Caspar Hauser; all were put 
. together with matters that gave a strange verisimilitude 
, to the relation. All that had been alleged of Caspar 
Hauser^s being the son of a labourer, and then of a 
' priest, would not satisfy public belief. They felt that 
, the care and expense of seventeen yean' so peculiar 
, inearoeratlon implied a victim of a higher station. The 
flune of the old Margravine von Hochbei|f was terri- 
fically evil : her name was aoeompuiled by muttered 
eursea. There was no doubt whatever In the publio 
mind that the Mijor Hennehofbrwaa thb m ah spoxen of 



by Caspar Hauser as his kemr, and who was, after 
two attempts* finally his murderer. It appeared clear 
that the party which had doomed Caspar Hanser to so 
strange a confinement, had believed that he would 
never be able to tell tales ; but when they found that 
he had acquired languages, and that publio curiosity 
was excited about him, they became alarmed. He was 
punned and killed by ih€ nian; the man escaped 
readily, and was never discovered. The Baden govern" 
ment betrayed no eagerness to find him, or to dive Into 
the mystery. When suspicion turned strongly upon 
this Hennenofer, he was never brought to any inquliy 
by government, but continued to live under its protec- 
tion, and does so oontinue to this day. He lives in his 
castle in the Upper Rhine Land, leading a gloomy and 
secluded life The public has always looked on the widow 
of the Grand-Duke Karl, and supposed mother of Caspar 
Hauser, with great regard, attracted not only by her 
talents and virtues, but by her ill health, and supposed 
secret sorrowa. It believed, and believes, that the 
wicked old Mai|^vine, as they call her, and her para- 
mour Ludwig, had resolved at all costs that the chil- 
dren of the Frenchwoman, Stephanie, adopted daughter 
of Napoleon, should never sit on the ducal throne of 
Baden. 

And what course did the reigning &mily of Baden- 
take to get rid of these dark suspicions 1 Did it invite 
inquiry ; bring them to the light and disprove them 1 
No ! It has, from the fint moment of their spreading, 
regarded them with the utmost apparent a&rm and 
anxiety. Bveiy means has been employed to stifle and 
suppress the report The police has every where the 
strictest orden to keep it down — to watch for and seize 
eveiy book or writing on the subject. In fiu:t, if the 
reigning family be innocent, it has adopted every means 
calculated to convince the public that it is guilty. It 
has adopted eveiy means that guilt could instinctively 
adopt. 

In the meantime, the Court of Bavaria, on the murder 
of Caspar Hauser, had instituted an inquiry, which 
went on for some time under the management of the 
acute and celebrated President of the Court of Appeal, 
Ansclm von Feuerbach, and at length terminated with 
an abrupt announcement in the report of the Judge in 
the words quoted above, that " thrre art eiretes qf 
human society inio which ilte arm of justice dares not 
penetrate,** 

Such a termination, accompanied by such an an- 
nouncement, was not calculated to set the public mind 
at rest. It only went on questioning, and putting things 
together with a more insatiable avidity. What increased 
and sustained this avidity was, that Lord Stanhope, who 
had evinced so much interest In Hauser while living, 
after his death was invited to the Court at Carlsruhe, 
and speedily professed that he regarded the whole his- 
tory of Hauser as a hoax, or something of the kind, and 
manifested no further care about him. Not so with the 
sagadous and persevering Feuerbach. He punued his 
own individual scrutiny into this mysterious histoiy 
with enduring ardour, and it was said had made curious 
discoveries, and was likely one day to publish them. 
Feuerbach died suddenly, as has done almost every one 
who, in Germany, has been rash enough to trouble 
himself about this matter. We have conversed with 
connexions of the Jndge, and they seemed te entertun 
little doubt of the naiurt of his/ata/ disease. 

The books about Caspar Hauser were strictly pro- 
hibited throughout Baden. The portraits of him were 
considered to bear a striking resemblance to the reign- 
ing family. All talk on this subject was secret ; and 
the greatest vigilance on the part of the police made 
every one who had a copy of Hauser*! history hide it 
carefully. 

There was a lady, who came occadonally to our house, 
whom we unexpectedly found very open on the subject; 
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but not being able to answer certain qneations, Bhe said 
sbe would ask her father, who knew i gpreat deal about 
it from a friend at court. The next time we saw this 
lady we asked the result of her inquiries. Her counte- 
nance fell at once. She said that she had done yery 
wrong. Her father had reprimanded her very sererely; 
for this matter was by no means to the honour of the 
reigning family ; and should, least of all, have been 
exposed to foreigners. 

Thus this opening was as suddenly closed as found. 
We learned nothing more from this informant, than 
that there were many things of strange character about 
the history of the Baden family, and that a great 
sensitiveness reigned throughout the palace on these 
subjects. 

Bo great was the jealousy of any discovery of an in- 
terest in the story of Caspar Hauser, that we never 
could procure a sight of the book we have now quoted 
from more than one person in Germany ; and a second 
loan of it was declined, lest no good might come of it. 
We tried Hamburg and other large cities, but in vain. 
On our return to England, hearing that the work was 
published in Paris, we commissioned a Qerman physician 
there, a warm friend of ours, to procure a copy. He 
sent us word that all his exertions to that end had been 
in vain. The shop was speedily shut up after the 
publication there; Uie publisher had disappeared ; and 
it was believed that the Baden government had taken 
care both of him and his dangerous stock. 

Wo learned, however, that the author of the book was 
living in England. He had been obliged to make a 
rapid retreat not only from Germany, but from the con- 
tinent, in consequence of this publication, and has con- 
tinued to reside in England ever since, as his only safe 
retreat. The author, hbwcver, did not possess a copy of 
his own book ; and it has not been without a most un- 
remitting research that we have at length procured it. 

Some time ago we receircd from the author the 
following letter, which will open up a new and un- 
expected connexion of the history of Caspar Hauser 
with the politics of the continent It is full of matter 
of singular importance. 
Sir, 

I have not forgotten the permission you gave me 
in a letter some four months a.uo to call on you; 
but it is now my turn to ask you whether you still take 
some interest in the subject of Caspar liaupcr I His 
mother, the Grand-Duchess Stephanie is here, and some- 
thing serious might be done. I have documents in 
hand never printed before, and the discovery or detec- 
tion can be pushed forth several steps more. A new 
book would now be in time. The only misfortune is 
this — I know it from my own experience, to what per- 
secutions a man is exposed by interfering in this subject; 
and I should under no circumstances advise you to 
publish even a translation under your name, if you 
wish ever to return to Baden ; and then secondly, there 
are so many new statements to be made, which nobody 
but myself can take under his responsibility. 1 intend, 
under all circumstances, to publish a new book on 
Caspar Hauser ; but, as it would be quicker done and 
better, if I had your co-operation, consider whether it 
is worth your while to undertake the thing. Many things 
will only be translations in it» and it is only the new 
Information I must work out myself. 

As you have some knowledge of Baden and the sub- 
ject of Caspar Hauser, I may be brief enough in lay- 
ing before you the plan of the book as I have conceived 
it. The book is to contain a full information of all 
that is known until now to the public, and also to me, 
concerning Hauser. In my new statements certainly 
I appear as a witness, and for this reason I should dis- 
tribute the matter in the following way : 

^ Introduction, — A short sketch of my own life, with a 
view of showing the way in which I got connected and 



acquainted with the principal actors of the tragedy, 
also throwing new light on their doings and character. 
The sketch is limited to this point — elucidating the 
subject of C. H. 

The book itself would contain a review of the princi- 
pal publications on C. H. that have appeared ; and 
lastly, my new statements and unprinted documents. 
There would be for consideration : 

1. Feuerbadi's little work on Caspar Hauser, as 
containing all the principal incidents in the life of C. 
H. from his first appearance at Nurembeig, to the first 
attempt on his life. As to the authors of the crime, 
Feuerbach hints bravely that a court and priests (the 
priest Engesser) were implicated in it. The book l>eing 
already translated into English, extracts would be suffi- 
cient principally referring to the facts, leaving the 
proofs aside. (In my poFsession.) 

2. TJie liUle work of the Earl of StanJiope on 
Hauser. From this must be taken the relation of the 
end of C. H., and as he represented him as an im- 
postor, his assertions must be disproved. (I can get it.) 

3. The little pamphlet I published myself at Stras- 
burg, 1834, wherein first the family crimes of the grand- 
ducal family were dmwn to the light. (I can get it.) 

i. A second article of mine, wliich appeared in a 
German paper, " Deutschea I^ben," of which I pub- 
lished four numbers here in 1834. (I can get it.) 

These two productions of mine must be translated 
and given in whole, because they had their history ; 
inciting the court of Baden to important step«, and 
serving, by a strange accident, as a trap in which 
the principal culprit " Von Ilcnnchofcr" was caught. Of 
this immediately after having despatched two other 
publications. 

There appeared in Switzerland a little book on 
HaoKcr, wiih the name of Paris on the title; this is 
probably the work you meant when you wrote to me. 
Besides some generally known notices, it is merely an 
amplification of my own pamphlet, in which the author 
has dr^wn largely on fiction. The book, howevci, i> 
useful, as the subject is complete, and reads like a 
novel. (I can get it.) 

A real novel, however, appeared under the title Caspar 
Ilauper, at Stuttgart, by a friend of mine, Sieboldt, vhirh 
is partly made up from real fact.s, and in this rcspoot 
dc.«icrvc.^ consideration. (I have it in my po^^session.^ 

We come now to the subBcquent events. 

When my pamphlet appeared, the Baden government 
took the most extraordinary measures to snppresH it. 
But the strangest events happened after 1 had already < 
left Strasburg for Paris. 

I was hidden at Strasburg because the French govern- 
ment wanted to induce me not to print the pamphlet. 
Some of tlie Germans, however, saw me occasionally ; 
amongst those was a man I had only seen once or twice 
without taking much notice of him. His name was 
Sailer, he is a native of Wirtembeig, where his father 
was deputy, and by profession an apothecary. To this 
Sailer a friend of mine had given the manuscript of the 
Preface, in which, after it had been printed, 1 had 
wrapped some tobacco for him. My friend, withoat my 
knowledge, had given that manuscript to Sailer. Sulcr 
soon afterwards departed for Kippenheim, where he had 
an uncle, and in the neighbourhood of which Henne- 
hofcr, minister of foreign afiaim in Baden, under Lud- 
wig, lived. He heard of the manuscript of a Preface, 
in which mention was not yet made of the real snbjeci, 
and asked it from Sailer. From this moment, willing 
to employ hinr as his spy, he cultivated his acquaintance, 
and after the pamphlet had appeared, he really sent him 
to Strasburg, which I had already left. But arrived 
there he discovered his mission immediately to a friend 
of mine, who wrote down everything he said he had 
heard/rom,or been told by Hennehofer, What he said f 
rendered the guilt of the latter ghiring, and I beamed 
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several new fiusts of unportonce. All thefie discoveries 
were sent to mc to Paris. 

In the sominer of the same year I published here 
the above-mentioned periodical, " Deutsches Leben, 
Kunst and Pocsie/' in the second number of which I 
began a paper on Caspar Haoser, a condensation and 
criticism of what I had said before, bnt also containing 
a new matter of importance, the dispute of Baden with 
Bavaria about the Palatinate. 

Though this matter belongs to details farther on, I 
will state it here as showing you at once how the affiiira 
of Hauser enter into the politics of Europe. 

The Palatinate formerly belonged to Bavaria, and the 
Breisgau, or South of Baden, to Austria. In 1813, when 
Baden had not yet separated from Napoleon, the two 
powers concluded a treaty at Ried, in virtue of which 
Bavaria ceded to Austria the Tyrol, under a promise of 
indemnification by the Palatinate, and a yearly payment 
of 100,000 guilders by Austria until Bavaria should be 
in possession, paid to the present day — whilst on the 
other hand Austria coveted the Breisgau. These de- 
signs were, however, frustrated by the accession of 
Baden to the allied army and the protection of Bussia. 
There remained only one chance : the Grand-Duke Karl, 
husband to Stephanie, had at that moment no male 
children ; and the same was the case with the only two 
remaining heirs, his two uncles. If he, therefore, died 
without male issue, the reigning family became extinct, 
and then both Austria and Bayaria could renew their 
pretensions. Thus both powers were Interested in the 
extinction of the family. 

Of these two uncles, the younger, Ludwig, ffrand- 
duke (1818—1880), who was very ambitious, had like- 
wise no cnance of reigning unless his nephew died 
without male issue. He was, moreover, much in want 
of money, and had a personal spite against Stephanie, 
lie it was who, through the Beichsgrdfin, Qeyer von 
Cteyersberg, the mother of the margraves and the reign- 
ing duke, put the two male children of Stephanie out of 
the way. This was long known in the country ; but 
the elder one, Ilauser, who was believed to have been 
murdered like his brother, was saved in a strange way. 
It is almost certain that this was not done with the 
knowledge of Ludwig, but rather by his confederates, 
who in the child wished to preserve a weapon wherewith 
to frighten Ludwig, when on the throne, into a com- 
pliance with their wishes. Here Austria got in by 
obtaining knowledge of the secret, and forc^ Ludwig 
to a great extent to reign according to her own wishes. 
The same threat of exposing him was also employed 
against the reigning grand-duke. For this I can quote 
now an English authority for you, namely, extracts from 
the French papers, with the editorial observations in 
the Chronicle, then the organ of the ministry, number of 
October 28, 1839. But there being a slight mistake in 
it, I will place here the fact as it is. 

Papers referring to Hauserand the crimes committed 
against him were deposited with Rothschild and the Baden 
ambassador at the Diet ; von Blitteisdorf, a creature of 
Mettemich, had the impudence to tell the grand-duke 
either to buy off the papers with two millions of 
guilders, or to run the risk of having the thing pub- 
lished. 

The grandduke, frightened, laid the affair before 
the council of state, who advised him not to pay ; but 
ho was so full of fear that he paid the money from his 
private purse. Not satisfied with that, he was forced 
also to make BUttersdorf his minister of foreign affitirs, 
— (it was the period of the Syrian question, when a war 
against France was possible, and Austria^ consequently, 
interested to have a creature of her own master of the 
policy and army of Baden). The grand-duchess, aware 
of the disappearance of tho money, and the part BUt- 
tersdorf had taken in the transaction, openly showed htm 
her indignation. Then they took this revenge ; the 



Jewish banker von Haber, who had acted as the agent 
of Austria, near Don Carlos, slandered her, openly 
boasting of having eivjoyed her favours. Julius von 
Goeler then reproved him, and denounced him to the 
magistrate (vor Amt), but the thing was quashed. It 
was the same Goeler who in 1843 (October) refused 
to admit Haber at the ball given in honour of 
the Prussian grand-duchess, Helena, at Baden- 
Baden, for the reason assigned, and thus gave rise 
to those two &mou8 duels: in the first of which 
both Goeler and his antagonist, a Russian officer, 
were killed; and in the second, the Baden artil- 
lery officer, Don Sarrahaga, by tho hands of Haber. 
But to the Goelers, whom I know intimately, belong- 
ing to the highest nobility of Baden, the first result 
was, that the Austrian party was overthrown, and BUt- 
tersdorf driven out of the ministry. The thing, how- 
ever, had created such a scandal, that the grand-duke 
also repudiated his wife, a daughter of the ex-king of 
Sweden, Uustavus, as blasted in her reputation. This 
again was answered by her brother, the Prince of 
Sweden, in the service of Austria, who had married a 
daughter of Stephanie, now here in PiUgland, from 
whom he also separated as being a princess of Baden. 
There is already plenty of other scandal, but what I 
cannot explain here ; through Austria, also, the Jesuits 
were intrcxiuced into the business of Hauser. 

To return now to our real subject : I said, then, above, 
that Sailer had been sent by Hennehofer to Strasburg as 
a spy, with an order of finding out " from whom I had 
received my information," and then exposed his secrets. 
For the moment I could not make use of the discoveries, 
valuable as they had been. But in the same year, 1834, 
towards the end of it, when arrived here, I published the 
above-mentioned German paper. Sailer was at that 
moment at Strasburg ; and now Hennehofer, by pay, and 
under the greatest promises, succeeded in persuading 
him to suppress the numbers that were sent to Stras^ 
bui^, and prevent their circulation in Germany. To a 
great extent this was done ; but Sadler, now still more 
in possession of the secrets of Hennehofer, used his 
position to extort money from him, and thus lived at his 
expense until the end of 1 835. At that time Sailer was 
at Zurich, and there a political murder was committed 
against a Prussian spy, named Leasing, (see Convtrsa- 
iions- Lexicon der JV euzeit, s. r.) and Sailer, like many 
others of the German refugees was arrested. In searching 
his house the whole series of the letters of Hennehofer 
to Sailer was discovered, and Sailer himself by the judge 
examined on the subject of Hauser. Both his depo- 
sition and the letters of Hennehofer have since been 
printed in Schauberg artenmdssige DarsUliungder Ober 
die Ermordungdes Studenten Lessing, gefuhrten Unter- 
ntchung, Zurich, 1837 ; and created an immense sensa- 
tion ; (I have in my possession the leaves of the book 
referring to Hauser ;) but strange as is their nature 
already, without the letters in my possession not yet 
printed, the importance of the discovery cannot be fully 
appreciated. 

This would form a new topic, and the most interest- 
ing part of the book. 

The conclusion would consist of those diplomatical 
admixtures hinted at above— chiefly based on some 
despatches of Mettemich, to be found in the works of 
"Genz,"and "Kombst's Bundestag." 

Excuse me, Sir, for having troubled yon with these 
lines, but the interest you appeared to feel in the matter 
encourages me now to bring the subject to your remem- 
brance, when the right moment of doing something is 
come. 

I hope I have written enough to enable you to judge 
whether there is a possibility for yon of taking ^e 
direction of this work, without the responsibility of 
your name. 

To count from next Saturday I shall be glad to meet 
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you at your house at any time you may be pleased to fix. 
The morning would be the moat agreeable for me. 

Incase, however, it should not suit your convenience 
to enter into the enterprise — of which the above is only 
an outline, subject to any alterations suggested by you — 
I beg you to accept these lines as the homage of a 
German to one of tno first German scholars here, and a 
man who has done so much to spread a true knowledge 
of Germany and its customs amongst his compatriots. 

Yours, etc. J. H. G. 

Such is a brief outline of this most singular story. 
What further light the inquiries of persevering Ger- 
mans may throw upon it remains yet to be seen. At 
present the evidence is but circumstantial ; but whether 
the ftet be, that Caspar Hauser was the Hereditaiy 
Prince of Baden or not, there is a mass of evidence that 
makes it one of the most curious questions, not of the 
age only, but of history in general. The circumstance, 
that no ordlnaiy cause could have led to so singular 
and long-continued immurement of a boy, and that the 
alann manifested on his acquiring language, and ex- 
citing the inquiry of the public, demoMtnUed that no 
ordinary causes did lie at the bottom of It, and that 
parties of no ordinary station or power were vitally 
mixed up with the mystery ; — ^these things, combined 
with the trembling anxiety of the Baden government 
whenever the mystery was touched upon, will, should 
nothing further come to light, leave firmly on the public 
mind of Germany a strong opinion on the subject. Men 
of known sudden elevation under very suspicious cir- 
cumstaoceR. still living with all these suspiciona circum- 
stances under the protection of the government ; — the 
fact of one of these men, suspected of having been the 
most active instrument in Caspar Hauler's fate, being 
the first to pounce on any one who dares to utter a 
syllable on the subject— the agreeing dates of things — 
the inroads of death on certain lives, and as if purposely 
to serre the views of certain ambitious parties— and 
finally, the constant, active, and continued suppression 
by the Baden government of all whisper of this his- 
tory, — make the subject one of singular interest as a 
literarr topic, and as such we have thrown it before the 
English public. 



OX THE NATIONAL USE OF SUNDAY. 

BT B. U. nORKE. 

Amono those of our Institutions which are most 
valuable to us, which we could lea^t afford to lose, 
which wc rejoice in and are grateful to possess, is the 
one day in seven set apart as a day of rest. 

If the whirl and turmoil of work and business had 
no pause, how much would the better part of our nature 
stiffer t Look at the great avenues to the Bank and the 
Hoyal Exchange on any of the ftix days of the week. 
Contemplate that never-ceasing stream of human beings, 
all intent on one object — the securing of the means to 
live. Think, if that throng of anxious, bustling money- 
seekers went on, day after day, without intermission or 
break, how much more hold Alammon would get of this 
world, than even now he has. Listen to the clang and 
din of machinery in some great factory. Think, if the 
steam-engine never stopped on any day, and the wheels 
never ceased to whirl, how much more the monotonous 
toil would crush and cramp the souls of the operatives. 
Look at a man sawing a block of stone. Think, if that 
weary bend of the back and movement of the arms 
were repeated through the long hours of every day, 
without the welcome interruption of the one day in 
seven, how grievous an addition it would be to that 
man's lot. It is the eamo in every class of workers, 



from the wealthiest to the poorest. Sunday is a blesung 
to them all. Ill-spent, little-valued, inadequately enjoyed • 
as it too often is, stall it is a change. It gives ns a 
chance for our souls. It sends toiling millions among 
their families; gives them time to cultivate their 
aflfections, time to breathe, and think, and r^sc their , 
spirits to their God. 

But perhaps the best way to estimate the value of 
our day of rest is to endeavour to imagine bow difficult 
it would be to begin such an arrangement now, if it had 
not been ready made for us. Suppose we had no 
holiday in the week, but every day was alike, a day of 
work. Suppose that the unceasing round had become 
a burden too great to be borne, and that we had b^gon 
with one voice to demand some respite. It would require, 
before we had any chance to obtain it, that various 
energetic and benevolent individuals should write essays, 
articles, and pamphlets ; should lecture, call meetings, 
and get up petitions for at least ten years. Then, that 
attempts should be made by some member of parlia- 
ment to bring in a " Sunday Best Bill " in successive ' 
sessions for ten more years. Afterwards, that during 
the course of an indefinite period of years, the Bill 
should be repeatedly thrown out by ls[ige nugorities, 
while the arguments of its opponents would prove that it 
would, if successful, ruin the trade and commerce of the 
country, lower wages, promote idleness, drunkenness, 
and every kind of immorality, and that it was mani- 
festlv opposed to the Christian religion, which in the 
words of the Apostle Paul reproves those who ** observe 
days, and months, and times, and years." At last, the 
generation who first moved in the matter havinj^ died 
out, the long-desired Bill would pass the IIoufc of 
Commons, but would be thrown out in the Lords. This 
having been repeated many times, it would arrive at the 
very last stage ; having passed both Houses, it would 
require onlv the Boyal assent, when a change of ministiy 
occurring, it would again fall to the ground, and the 
pressure of other business leave it still a blight hope, 
and nothing more. This is the course which every 
measure of reform has to run in our eountry. Think oif 
it, men of England 1 

But, being so happy as actually to possess our day of 
rest once in every week, it is surely incumbent on us 
to use it in the host way — ^to turn it to all the purposes 
of improvement, usefulness, and eigoyment, within our 
power. Can we say that we do so 1 

Many among us cannot, for want of the means to ' 
enjoy, or improve any day ; for want of a home, from 
vacancy of mind, from ignorance. Others are so over* 
toiled in the week, that they pass it in a stupified list- 
lessness. Some collier boys owned that they spent it 
lying on their faces in the sun ; and the evidence in one 
of the government commissions has shown that many 
working men in the manufacturing districts lie in bed 
the whole day ; while others sit unshaved on the thres- 
hold of their doois. Many pass it in gloom for con- 
science' sake; others in thoughtless selfiuiness devote it 
to show and feasting. But among the great majority in 
England, it is spent as well as their circumstances will 
admit. The churches and chspels are well filled in the 
mornings; and in the afternoon families and friends 
meet, and the fresh air is enjoyed by them all in the 
summer, and the fireside in the winter. In London 
especially, it is a pleasant sight to see, on a fine Sunday 
afternoon in spring, summer, or autumn, the highwaj^ 
in every direction out of the great city thronged with 
crowds of people going out towards the country. The river 
is equally covenid with steamers, going up and down it. 
all filled to crowding. This weekly oppociunity of 
breathing fresh air, and of seeing the b^tiful face of 
nature, by the thousands who are pent up through the 
week within rows of brick houses, is an incalculable 
boon : and within ten miles of London in every 
direction there is lovely rural scenery, as aU know 
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who have taken tho right way to find it out ; while 
within the railroad raogo of an hoar there is an 
immense variety. 

All this is good, bat it might be much better, and the 
Sunday might become a great national festival, purify- 
ing the whole people, rich and poor, by its holy and 
happy influences. There exist several bars to this true 
Qse of tho national holiday, and among these, the 
greatest of all is the strange mistake which has con- 
founded the Christian Sunday with the Jewish SahbaUu 

SabbaUt, from the Hebrew niv, or rest, was a day set 
apart by the Jews for the purpose of commemorating 
the termination of the labours of Creation. But this 
religious observance did not preclude travelling ; in fact, 
we find one of the ancient measures of distance 
distinctly bearing the term of "a Sabbath-dav's journey," 
which was a measure of 2,000 cubits. The name of 
fSahbatarians wcs given in modem times to some 
Anabaptists and Baptist! who observed Saturday as a 
Sabbath ; which is more consistent than the Sabbata- 
rians of the present day, who wish to carry the mere 
olwervanccs forward into the Christian Sunday. Our 
present Sabbatarians seem also to have forgotten the 
penalties decreed by the Jewish law, as explicitly 
declared in Exodus xxi. 15, *' Whosoever doeth any 
work on the Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to 
death ;" and an accoont is given in Numbers xv. 82-36, 
of a man who was found picking up sticks on the 
Sabbath day;—" and all the congregation brous:ht him 
without the camp, and stoned him with stones ; and he 
died/* Are we to expect that recourse will, gradually, 
be had by modem congregations (rraoD of the elect !) 
to sueh extreme means ; and that a poor man, bringing 
coals and wood to a house, or that any gentleman or 
tradesman, whose cook performs her accustomed duties, 
shali be led forth — the poor man, gentleman, tradesman, 
and cook — to receive curb stones and other pavement 1^ 

A very scn^iible pamphlet on this subject has been 
latelv published in Edinburgh. Kfibrts are now making 
by the Sabbatarians to stop tho railway trains between 
GIu^ow and that city; and this pamphlet, entitled 
*' Sunday Railway Travelling,'* argues the matter very 
closely. Tho author has collected together the opinions 
of Calvin, Luther, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, BarcUiy, 
Faley, Channing, and Higgins, every ona of whom 
deprecated the error of conceiving that the fourth com- 
mandment was binding on Christians. Strangely 
enough, not one of them is stronger on this point than 
Calvin, whose followers in tho Scotch Church, and still 
more in the Free Church, as the late separatists from it 
are called, are now making so much stir about " Sab- 
bath keeping." He declares the notion that there is 
" any moral observance of one day in seven ordered in 
Christian Scripture*' to be "o/ie qf the lie* qf faUe 
dociors" 



(1) 'nu8 mistake is n ver}' strange ouc ; eapcially consiilering 

that ChriitiaDs have cimnged the day entirely. The Jcwith 

Sfthbath (it'^ins on Friday at sunset, and ends on Saturday at 

I tunset, durinjT which time the Jetis were commanded to " do no 

I work;*' while, if there is one time more hnsy than another 

< among Chrittiant, it it that very period. IIow then c:in tliey 

pretend that they eontider the fourth commandment itill binding 

when they violnto it lo completely ? Tliey could only mnintain 

' t!u« poiitiou, if they cottid prove tliat Clirist had ordered a 

I ciuingc of dav and a coutinunnce of observance. Bat it is in 

I vain to seek for any sncli ordination from liini. lie took many 

opportunities of breaking throuch the ceremonial obsennnce of 

j the Sitbbath, as we all know. lie taught, in conformity m ith his 

whole life and teaching, that all peculiarities which separated 

one people from other nations were to end. That there m as one 

Ood and Father of all, and that all nations were one great 

brotherhood. The obsenranec of one day more than another 

I He never noticed or allnded to, as far as we know ; hot he laid 

down the precept tliat tlie " Sabbath was nmde for man, not 

man for the Saubath,*' and left il for men therefore to use it 

nhen and how best suited their nature and circumstauccs. Paul, 



To these great names might bo adde<l many others 
of the present day as authorities in such matters. 
Among others, Dr. Whately the Archbishop. of Dublin, 
whose pamphlet, called ** Thoughts on the Sabbath,** 
successfully meets the question. The fact is, that tho 
tme Christian day of rest, or " Lord s day," is derived 
from tho earliest ages of Christianity, and was kept as 
a holy rest, a social gathering and a joyful festival in 
memory of the resurrection of Christ. \Yhile the 
" Sabbath" of the stricter portions of the Church of 
Scotland, the Free Church, and a certain party in 
England, is of modem origin, haviug been introduced 
by the Puritans about two hundred years ago. Its 
supporters would be more consibtent if they were to 
resume the Jewish Sabbath on the seventh di^, and try 
to keep it in its real spirit. It was ordained as a period 
of entire rest from all labour ; a kind and beneficent 
arrangement at the period when it was given by Moses 
to the Israelites in the wilderness, but unsuited to, 
indeed in its strict sense impossible in a complicated 
form of society such as ours. At all events, Mot^e:^ con- 
templated no gloom in his Sabbatical law, but a welcome 
rest, welcome indeed to a nation just redeemed from 
grievous slavery. Those who intend to imitate the 
Sabbath, are quite mistaken in assuming a gloom of 
deportment ; but those who keep the Christian Sunday 
in any other spirit than one of joy and gratitude, snrolv 
do not understand its meaning. They go to the sepul- 
chre of Christ, but shut their ears to the words of the 
angel : " Why seek ye the living among the dead?'* 

If we could get rid of this gloomy stumbling-block, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of a true National 
Use of Sunday would be at once overcome. Kvery step 
in our progress towards a better social state would be a 
stop towards the tme improvement and ei\joyment 
of our day of rest. Every improvement in the 
condition of tho poor, in the condition of the 
labourers, in tho spread of education among all, 
in the development of sympathies, in Christian love 
and fellowship, would throw fresh light on its truo 
uses, and enable us to appreciate them. Once let us 
clearly understand that the " Son of Man is Lord also 
of the Sabbath-day,** and that our day of rest is a boon, 
is a free gift, not a rigid commandment, and no rules 
need be set down as to its observance. The highest 
privilege of our nature, the power of aspiration toward 
the Infinite ^Spirit, would by its own expansive power 
impel us to* worship. Every hour of the day would 
have its value, so much would there be to fill each. The 
millions who are at work throughout the week would 
find every opportunity thrown open to them, not only 
for rest, but for enjoyment and progress. Museums, 
galleries, gardens, libraries, music-halls, would be free 
to them on that day. So far from stopping railways, 
or discouraging steam-boats, every possible facility for 

>»ith his usual enerpy in behalf of the Gentile converts, reproved 
the Jeuiuh ChristiHus fur insintin;;^ on Sabbath keeping — ** Now 
turn yc ajjjiin to tlie weak and lu-jji^nrly elements, wbcrcunlo ye 
desire again tu be in boudn^'e ? Ye observe du) s, and months, and 
times, and jcars;** — and adclrcs^ing the Colouiana, he snys, 
" Let no man judge you in meat or in drink, or in re«pect of a 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Suhhtith dry.\'.^ 
"While thus abrogaliui? tlic Sabbalh on tlie seventh day, it is 
impo^siljlo to find in the New Testament any new conimniul- 
ment concerning a fresh one on the fiMt day of the week. It ia 
only by inference tbat we suppose the habit of meetinjr on that 
day (in commemoration ot the resurrection of Clirikt) Wjtan 
during the A}K)stolic age. It is evident that the Jewish 
Christians continued to observe tho Sabbath, and that no 
interference with them was attempted, and we are told that 
Paul " reji5oned with tliem three Snbl nth davs out of the 
Scripture." It is certain, however, that tbc first Jay of the week 
was set apart in the earliest apos of Cbristianity as a day of 
meetiug, and as a holy d:\y of joyful commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ. ' llenoe it is that we derive oar weekly 
day of rest \ a jo}ful, not s gloomy day. 
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curying all thai lo7e fresh air and green flelda and 
woods into the midst of those exquisite means of plea- 
sore wonld be g^ven. Social meetings wonld abound, 
and all the best affections would receive afresh impulse. 
The eomparatively few who have leisure every day, 
wonld learn on this day to deny themselves such things 
as would infringe on the rest of others. While for all 
those who must necessarily work to provide the means 
of enjoyment to others, or to carry on business which 
cannot stop, another holiday would be provided. 

Passed in this spirit^ the Sunday would become an 
influence spreading over the whole week, and a powerful 
means of making every day a holy day, and all the 
world a Christian temple, wherein the human heart 
should send up its prayer of hope and thanklhlness 
continually. 



GENIUS. 

BT QOOAWTK BABMBT. 

Avoira the leaves spread of a strawberry bed 

Was a living and delicate tomb. 
Which under the rich' fruit, so fragrant and red, 

Hung in web of a frail insect loom ; 
And a spirit was there in that small sepulchre. 

And had panted within itself long, 
Like the drear shrouded soul of a genius rare. 

Or like bard who would live in sweet song. 

The bright sun it shone the rich red fruit upon. 

And lit up with a beam that slight tomb ; 
And the stir of a life faintly coming, then gone. 

And now seeking for light in the gloom, 
And then with a gentle pulse rising in power, 

Throbbed forth in that sepulchre dim. 
Like the soul of a genius waiting its hour. 

When the sunshine was beaming for him. 

The sun it rose high, and its warmth floated nigh 

The frail tomb in the strawberry leaves, 
And the tomb was a cradle for infancy's sigh, 

And a cot with a thaw in the caves ; 
And an emerald eye, and a rich feathered thigh. 

And a soft dim-hucd winglet appeared, 
Like young bard or young Bong-thrush preparing to fly. 

Ere the pinions of flight had been reared. 

The sun threw a flush o*er a blushing rose-bush, 

And all idly the chrysallK hung, 
For the gallant New-Bom, breathing love for the blush 

Of the rose, into giddy flight sprung ; 
And so fondly he flew on the soft breeze that blew, 

That he reached with delight tlie loved flower, 
Like the soul of a bard a rich poem to view. 

And by flight to grow conscious of power. 

And upon the sweet flower he enchanted the hour. 

And basked in her smile and the sun. 
And his bright wings displayed with their rare coloured 
dower. 

And the soft feathered down they had on; 
The panting wings rich with rare velvet were drcst, 

And dark bars, and white rings, and light plumes. 
And enraptured he lay in his black glossy vest. 

Like a genius whom glory illumes. 

But a cloud hid the sun, and a storm-shower came on. 

And the raindrops destroyed its bright dycA, 
And its velvet was crape, and its scarlet was dun. 

And the tears dimmed its emerald eyes, 
And its young breath was faint, and unheard was its 
plaint. 

And it died on the breast of the rose, 
Like a genius too good, both a martyr and saint, 

And whose glories have death for their close. 



The Memoirs of a Physician, By Autxajmsi Duxa& 
London : Simms and M'lntyre. 

Whilst the astounding industry and almost magical 
invention of M. Dumas, as revealed by the late law- 
suits, are still fresh in the public mind, the publishers 
of the Parlour Library have presented the Eogliah 
reader with a translation of the very romance — ao far 
as it is completed — which has caused all this excitement. 
The Memoirs of a Physician is a fair specimen of M. 
Dumas' genius ; it is full of striking adventure, marked 
characters, and written in so &scinating and animated 
a style, that the reader is entranced, and unable to lay 
down the volume till he has read the last word. The 
story is laid in the reign of Louis Quinze, when the first 
muttcrings of the tempest, about to burst over Europe, 
arc heard. Por the lovers of the historical romance, 
there are the historical characters of the time, sketched 
by a master's hand; pictures of the miserable in- 
trigues and feverish jealousies of the oonrt; and 
glimpses of the wretchedness and smothered discontent 
of an oppressed people. For the lover of the mysterious 
there are the secret meetings of the lUumitiaJti ; strange 
mesmeric scenes ; an alchymist, and the half philosopher, 
half sorcerer, Joseph Balsamo. For the lover of the 
comic there is also comedy of a high order. 

The translation is animated and flowing, and doea 
the highest justice to the original. 

Tlie Life and Adventures of Zamboj an African King. 
Written by himself. Revised by Psna Nkusov. 
London : Smith, Elder, k Co. 

Werb it not for the solenm assurance of Mr. Keilpon, 
that this book is the veritable autobiography of a firee 
Negro, now residing at Charleston, we shonld be tempted 
to pronounce it a very interesting fiction. There are 
the most romantic incidents ; and the most complete 
poetical justice is dealt out to certain TillanonscharaeteiB. 
Then, too, it is veiy wonderful how Prince Zamba, 
brought up in heathen Africa, among blood and rapine 
of all kinds, and living in daily interconrse with 
neighbouring kings, whose court-yards were decorated 
with hundr^s of goiy human heads, should so immedi- 
ately throw off* his savage nature, and beeome a regular 
orthodox Christian. Strange, also, is it, that he should, 
whilst in Africa, learn to read the bible, and love Christ, 
from the very slave-dealer who afterwards betrays and 
robs him both of his gold-dust and his liberty. On 
reaching Charleston, he fortunately falls into the posses- 
sion of an extraordinarily good-natured, humane store- 
keeper, who in the end enables him to purchase his 
freedom. Zamba*s African wife, the lovely Zilia, is in 
a most romantic manner transported to Charlston, and 
is also purchased by the same humane master, at the 
request of Zamba, and then restored to him. Thus, on 
the whole, Zamba leads a very comfortable life as a 
slave ; but his narrative is nevertheless sprinkl^ with 
horrors equal to many passages in the lives of Frederick 
Douglass and Charles Ball. The descriptions of Sonth 
Carolinian splendour and cruelty bear the impress of the 
severest truUi. However, spite of the burning of villages 
and images of slaughter, the most interesting and refresh- 
ing portion of the book is the African portion. Zilla, 
Prince Zamba, and his sisters, collecting gold-dust in the 
shallows of the river Congo, is a lovely picture ; and 
there is a barbaric colouring about the deacriptiona of 
African scenery and life, worthy of an African poem 
by Freiligrath. 

We sincerely trust this interesting volume will excite 
that sympathy with the slave, and that indignation 
against his oppressor, which the author and compiler so 
earnestly desire. 
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VISITS TO EEHARKABLE PLAC£3. 



Taa Eaditbd HonB ai W 

om-Ttbc 

Wi luTB of Ute jean Bcttled it as in «BtaliUilicd 
Cut, that ^oati and haunted bouses vera the empty 
cnUiOD Ot ignorant tinus. We have romfortablj 
penuaded auruWea that loch flucics only hovered in 
the twilight of Mipentitloa, and that in thcM entij^htenod 
dajra the; bad Tanlihed for erer. Mow oft«u has it been 
triamphantl)' raTetred to la a prixir that all inch thicga 
teere ths oITiprliig of ignorance — tliat nolbiog of the 
klad ia heard of now I What shall we sa; then to ths 
following facial IIor« wo bare ghoala, and a baontcd 
houae itilL We have thom in t^e bee of onr vannted 
noon day light ; in tbs midst of a biuy and a populoui 
neighbourhood; la the aeighbourhoiHl of a large and 
most intelligent town; and in a family neither igoorant, 
HOT In any olhgr respect ■uperatitioDs. Far jtan hare 
thei« ghgala and faaantings disturbed the quiet of a 
highly Rapeclable family, and continue to hannt and 
dlM«rb, ipite of the incredulity of the wiEc. the 
inveatigaUona of the cntioiii, and the anxious vigilauco 
of the nScring &mily itarlf. 

Between the railway running from Newraatlo-on-Tine 
to North Uiielda, and the river Tjae, there lin iii a 
hollow Mnne few eottagu, a panonage, and a mill and 
mlller'e honae. TheN eotutitute the hamlet of Wil 
llngtoa. Just above Umm the railway Is carried aenm 
the Talley on lofty archea, and from it you took down 
on the mill and cottagw, lying at a considerable depth 
below. The mill is a large steam flour mill, like a 
^tory, and the miller's houae stands near it, but not 
aiyolidng it. None of the cottages which lie between 
those premises and the railway, either, ara in contact 
with tliem. The house stands on a sort of little pro- 
montory, round which nins tbe channel of a water- 
eonrae, which appean to fill and empty with Ihc 
tidea. On one side of tbe mill and house slopes 
away upwards a fiald to a conttideralle distance, where 
It ia terminated by other cnclosurei ; on the other 
Blanda a eonslderable extent of ballaHt-hlll, t. e. one of 
(he nnmerons hills on tbe banks of the Tyne, made by 
the deposit of ballast ttom the tcmcIs trading thither. 
At a diatanee, the lop of the mill seems about Icrci 
with the eoantry around it. The place lies about half- 
way between Newcastle and North Shields^ 

Tbla mill Is, I beliere, the property of, and is worked 
by, Heaui. Untbank and Proeler. Mr. Joseph Prvctcr 



reddci on tbe spot in the bouse just by the mill, as i 

already stated. He is a member of the SocietT of ' 
Friends, a genllclaan in tbe very prime of life ; and bis 
wife, an intelligent lady, is of a family of Friends in ' 
Carlisle. They bare several young children. This Tery 
respectable and well-infonncd fgmily, belonging to a 
sect which of all others is moit accustomed to control, 
to regalate, and to put down eren tbe imagination — tbe 
last people in the world, as it would appear, in fact, to 
be affected by any mere imaginary terrors or impTeatioot, 
— have for yean i>ecn pcnecuted by tbe most extt»- 
ordinary noises and apparitions. 

The house is not an old house, as will appear ; It ^ 
built about the year 1800. It has no particularly 
spectral look about it. Seeing it in passing, or within, 
ignorant ofitare*] character, one should by no means say 
t^t it was a place likely to hare the reputation of being 
haunted. Yet looking down from tlie railway, and 
seeing it and the mill lying in a deep bole, one might 
imagine rarious strange noises likely to be heard in 
such a place in the night, (rom resaebi on the river, from 
winds sweeping and howling down the gultey in which 
it stands, from engines in tbe ncighbouroood connected 
with coal mines, one of which— I could not (ell where— 
was makiug, at the time I was then, a wild sighing noise, 
as 1 stood on the hill above. There is not any passage, 
however, known of under tbe house, by whieh subtena- 
nean noises could be heard, nor are they merely nol 
that ara heard ; distinct appariliona are declared 

Spite of the onwillingneas of Ur. Proeler that these 
mysterious circumstances should become pablie, and 
averse aa he is to make known himself these sttinge 
visitations, they were of such a nature that they soon 
became rumoured over the whole neighbourhood. 
Numbcn of people burned to the place to inquire into 
the truth of them, and at length a remarkable occur- 
rence brought Ihem into print. What this occorrence 
was, the pamphlet whiob appeared, and which was 
afterwards reprinted in'" Tbe Local Historian's Table- 
Book." published by Hr. M. A. Kichaidson, of Ncw- 
caatlc, and which I here copy, will explain. It will be 
seen that tbe writer of this article has the fullest faith 
in the reality of what be relates, as. Indeed, vast numbers 
of the best informed iuhabilant* of tke tMighboaihood 



that have been made public of late, we might be led to 
imagine that the days of supernatural Dgency Mrerc 
about to recommence, and that ghosts and hobgbblins 
were about to resume their sway over the fears of 
mankind. Did we, however. Indulge such an appre- 
hension, a glance at the current tone of the literature 
and philosophy of the day, when treating of these 
subjects, would show a measure of unbelief regarding 
them as scornful and uncompromising as the veriest 
atheist or materialist could desire. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of this feeling amongst the educated classes, 
there is a curiosity and interest manifested in every 
occurrence of this nature, that indicates a lurking faith 
at bottom, which an aBc3ted seopticism fails entirely to 
conceal We feel, therefore, that we need not apologize 
to our readers for introducing the following particulars 
of a visit to a house in this immediate neighbourhood, 
which had become notorious for some years previous, an 
being " haunted ;" and several of the reputed deeds, or 
misdeeds, of its supernatural visitant had boon published 
far and wide by rumour s thousand tongues. We deem 
it Ds worthy to be chronicled as the doings of its 
contemporary genii at Windsor, Dublin, Liverpool, 
Carlisle, and Sunderland, and which have all likewise 
hitherto &iled, after public investigation, to receive a 
solution consistent with a rejection of spiritual agency. 
We have visited the house in question, which is well 
known to many of our readers as being near a large 
steam com-mill, in full view of Willington viaduct, on 
the Newcastle and Shields railway ; and it may not be 
irrelevant to mention that it is auite detached from the 
mill, or any other premises, and has no cellaring under 
it. The proprietor of the house, who lives in it, declines 
to make public the particulars of the disturbance to 
which he has been subjected., and it must be understood 
that the account of the visit we are about to lay before 
our readers is derived from a friend to whom Dr. Drury 
presented a copy of his correspondence on the subject, 
with power to make such use of it as lie thought 
proper. We learned that the hou^e had been reputed, 
at least one room in it, to have been haunted forty years 
ago, and had afterwards been undisturbed for a long 
period, during some years of which quietude the 
present occupant lived in it immolcsted. We arc also 
mformod, that about the time that the premises were 
building, viz. in 1800 or 1801, there were reports 
of some deed of darkness having been committed by 
some one employed about them. We should extend 
this account beyond the limits we have set to ourselves, 
did we now enter upon a full aocount of the strange 
things which have been seen and heard about the place 
by several of the neighbours, as well as those which arc 
reported to have been seen, heard, and felt, by the 
inmates, whose servants have been changed, on that 
account, many times. We proceed, therefore, to give 
the following letters which have passed between indivi- 
duals of undoubted veracity; leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusions on the subject. 

(Copt, No. 1.) 
To Mr. Procter, lltli June, 1840. 

Sib, — Having heard from indisputable authority, 
via. that of my excellent friend, Mr, Davison, of Low 
Willington, farmer, that you and your family are 
disturbed by most unaccountable noises at night, I beg 
leave to tell you that I have road attentively Wesley's 
aocount of such things, but with, I must confess, no 
great belief; but an account of this report coming from 
one of your sect, which I admire lor candour and 
simplicity, my curiosity is excited to a high pitch, 
which I would fain satisfy. My desire is to remain 
alone in the house all night with no companion but my 
own watch-dog, in which, as far as courage and fidelity 
are concerned, I place much more reliance than upon 
any three young gentlemen I know of. And it is also 



my hope, that, if I have a fair trial, I shall be able to 
unravel this mystery. Mr. Davison will give you evexy 
satisfaction if you take the trouble to inquire of him 
concerning me. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours most respectfully, 
AtC C. Ernhleton*$t Surgeon, Edwabd Dar&r. 

No, 10, CJiurch Str^l, Sunderland, 

(Copy, No. 2.) 

Joseph Procter's respect* to Edward Drury, who$^ 
note he received a few days ago, expressing a wiah to 
pass a night in his house at Willington. As the family 
is going from home on the 23d instant, and one of 
Unthank and Frooter'a men will sleep in the honse, if 
£. D. feel inclined to come on or after the 2<4th to 
spend a night in it, ht is at liberty so to do, with or 
without his &ithfdl dog, which, by the bye, can be of 
no possible use except as company. At the same time, 
J. P. thinks it best to inform him that particular dis- 
turbances are far from frequent at present, being only 
occasional and quite uncertain, and therefore the satis- 
faction of E. D.'s curiosity must be considered as pro- 
blematical. The best chance will be afforded by his 
sitting up alone in the third story, till it be &ir]y day- 
light—say two or three, a.k. 
Willington, Stit mo. 2l8t, 1840. 

J. P. will leave word with T. Maun, forenum, to 

admit E. D. 

Mr. Procter left home with his family on the SSd of 
June, and got an old servant, who was then oat of 

Elace in consequence of ill-health, to take chaxge of the 
ouse during their absence. Mr. P. returned alone, on 
account of business, on the 8d of July, on the evening 
of which day Mr. Drury and hid companion also unex- 
pectedly arrived. After the house had been locked up, 
every comer of it was minutely examined. The room out 
of which the apparition issued is too shallow to eon tain 
any person: Mr. Drury and his friend had lights by 
them, and were patisficd that there was no one in the 
house besides Mr. P., the servant, and themselves 

(Copv, No. 3.) 

Monday Morning, July 6, 1 840. 
To Mr. Procter. 

Dear Sir, — I am sorry I was not at home to 
receive you yesterday, when you kindly called to inquire 
for me. 1 am happy to state that 1 am really surpriMd 
that I have been so little affected as I am, atler that 
horrid and most awful affair. The only bad effect that 
I feel is a heavy dullness in one of my ears — the right 
one. I call it heavy dullness, because I not only do 
not hear distinctly, but feel in it a constant noijK. 
This I never was affected with before ; but I doabt not 
it will go off. I am persuaded that no one went to 
your house at any time more disbelieving in reaptct to 
seeing anything peculiar ; — ^now no one can bo more 
satbficd than myself I will, in the course of a few 
days, send you a full detail of all I saw and heard. Mr. 
Spence and two other gentlemen came down to my 
house in the afternoon to hear my detail; but, sir, 
could 1 account for these noises from natural causes, 
yet, so firmly am I persuaded of the horrid apparition, 
that I would aiBrm that what I saw with my eyes was 
a punishment to me for my scoffing and unbelief ; that 
I am assured that, as far as the horror it concerned, 
they are happy that believe and have not seen. Let 
me trouble you, sir, to give me the address of your 
sister, from Cumberland, who was alarmed, and also of 
your brother. I would feel a satisfaction in having a 
line from them ; and above all things, it will be a great 
cause of joy to me, if you never idlowyaiir young family 
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to bo in that horrid house again. Hoping )roa wlU 
write a few lines at your leisure, 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Youn Tcry truly, 

EDWAsn DauBT. 

(Copt, No. 4.) 

WiUingUm,7thvw. 9, 1840. 
RtaptcUd Friend, £, Drury, 

Having been at Sunderland, 1 did not receive 
thine of the Clh till yesterday morning. I am glad to 
hear thou art getting well over the efTccts of thy un- 
looked-for visitation. I hold in respect thy bold and 
manly assertion of the truth in the face of that ridicule 
and ignorant conceit with which that which is called 
the supernatural, in the present day, is usually assailed. 
I shall be glad to receive thy detail, in which it will 
be needful to be very particular iu showing that thou 
eouldst not lie asleep, or attacked by nightmare, or 
mistake a reflection of the candle, as some sagaciously 
suppose. 

I remain respectfully 
Thy friend, 

JosB. pBoonuu 
P.S. — I hare about thirty witnesses to various things 
whifh cannot be satisfactorily accounted for on any 
other principle than that of spiritual agency. 

(Copt, No. 5.) 

Sunderland, July 13, 1840. 
DxAB Sir, — I hereby, according to promise in my 
last letter, forward you a true account of what I hoard 
and saw at your house, in which I was le<l to pjiRs the 
night from various rumours circulated by most re- 
spectable parties, particularly from an account by my 
esteemed friend, Mr. Davison, wliose name I mentioned 
to you in a former letter. Having received your sanc- 
tion to visit your mysterious dwelling, I went on the 3d 
of July, accompanied by a friend of mine, T. Hudson. 
This was not according to promise, nor in accordance 
with mv first intent, an I wrote you I would come 
alone ; out I felt gratified at your kindness in not 
alluding to the liberty I had taken, as it ultimately 
proved for the best I must here mention that, not 
expecting you at home, I had in my pocket a brace of 
pistols, determining in my mind to let one of them 
drop before the miller, as if by accident, for fear he 
should presume to play tricks upon me ; but after my 
interview with you, I felt there was no occasion for 
weapons, and did not load them, after yon had allowed 
us to inspect as minutely as wc pleased every portion 
of the hou^e. I Fat down on the third story lauding, 
fully expecting to account for any noipes that I might 
hear, in a philosophical manner. This was about 
eleven o*clock, p n. About ten minutes to twelve we 
both heard a noisie, as if a number of people were pat- 
tering with their bare feet upon the floor; and yet, so 
singular was the noise that I could not minutely de- 
termine from whence it proceeded. A few minutes 
afterwards wo heard a noisie, as if pome one was 
knocking with his knuckles among our feet ; thU was 
followed by a hollow cough from the very room from 
which the apparition proceeded. The only noise after 
this was as if a penton was nistllng against the wall 
in coming up-stair:. At a quarter to one I told my 
friend that, feeling a little cold, I would like to go to 
bed, as we might hear the noise equally well there; 
be replied that he would not go to bed till daylight 
I tooK up a note which I had accidentally dropped, 
and began to read it, after which I took out my watch 
to ascertain the time, and found that it wanted ten 
minutes to one. In taking my eyes from the watch, they 
became rivetted upon a closet door, which I distinctly 
saw open, and saw also the figure of a female attired 



in grayish garments, with the head inclining down- 
wards, and one hand pressed upon the chest, as if in pain, 
and the other — via, the right hand—extended towards 
the floor, with the index finger pointing downwards. 
It advanced with an apparently cautious step across 
the floor towards me; immediately as it approached 
my friend, who was slumberiug, iU right hand was 
extended towarda him ; I then rushed at it, giving, as 
Mr. Procter states, a most awful yell ; but instead of 
grasping it, I fell upon my friend, and I recollected 
nothing distinctly for nearly three hours afterwards. 
I have since learnt that I was carried down stairs in an 
agonv of fear and terror. 

I hereby certify that the above account is strictly 
true and correct in every respect 

EnwABX) Drurt, 

KorO^ Shields. 

The following more recent ease of an apparition seen 
in the window of the same house ih)m the outside, by 
four credible witnesses, who bad the opportunity of 
serutiniring it for more than ten minutes, is given on 
most unquestionable authority. One of these witnesses 
is a young lady, a near connexion of the family, who, 
for obvious reasons, did not sleep in the house ; another, 
a resnectable man, who has been many years em- 
ployed in, and is foreman of, tho manufactory; his 
daughter, aged about seventeen; and his wife, who 
first saw the object, and called out the others to view it. 
The appearance presented was that of a bareheaded 
man, in a flowing robe like a surplice, who glided 
backwards and forwards about throe leet from the floor, 
or level with the bottom of the second story ii'indow, 
seeming to enter the wall on each vide, and thus present 
a side view in parsing. It then stood still in the 
window, and a part of the body came through both the 
blind, which was close down, and the window, as its 
luminous body intercepted the view of the fhimework 
of tho window. It was semi-transparent, and as bright 
as a star, diflfusing a radiance all around. As it grew 
more dim, it assumed a blue tinge, and gradually &ded 
away from the head downwards. The foreman passed 
twice close to the house under the window, and also 
went to inform the family, but found the house locked 
up. There was no moonlight, nor a ray of light visible 
anywhere about, and no person near. Had any magic 
lantern been used, it eould not possibly have escaped 
detection ; and it is obvious nothing of that kind could 
have been emploved in the inside, as in that case the 
light could only have been thrown upon the blind, and 
not so as to intercept the view both of the blind and of 
the window from without The owner of the house 
slept in that room, and must have entered it shortly 
after this figure had disappeared. 



It may well be sunpoeed what a sensation the report 
of the visit of Mr. Drury, and its result, must have 
created. It flew far and wide, and when it appeared in 
print, still wider ; and what was not a little singular, 
Mr. Procter received, in consequence, a great number of 
letters, from individuals of different nSkn and circum- 
Ptances, including many of much property, informing 
him that thev and their residences were, and had been 
for years, suluect to annoyances of precisely a similar 
character ! 

So the ghosts and the hauntings are not gone, after 
all I We have turned our backs on them, and, in the 
tiride of our philosophy, have refused to believe in them ; 
but they have persisted in remaining, notwithstanding 1 

These singular circumstances being at various times 
related by parties acquainted with the family at Wil- 
lington, I was curious, on a tour northward some time 
ago, to pay this haunted house a visit, and to solicit a 
night's lodgings there. Unfortunately the family was 
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absent, on a visit to Mrs. Procter's relatives in Carlisle, 
80 that my principal purpose was defeated ; but 1 found 
the foreman and his wife, mentioned in the foregoing 
narrative, living just by. They spoke of the facts above 
detailed with the simple earnestness of people who had 
no doubts whatever on the subject. The noises and 
apparitions in and about this house seemed just like any 
other facts connected with it, — as matters too palpable and 
positive to be questioned, any more than that the house 
actually stood, and the mill ground. They mentioned 
to me the circumstance of the young lady, as above 
stated, who took up her lodging in their house, because 
she would no longer encounter the annoyances of the 
haunted house ; and what trouble it had occasioned the 
family in procuring and retaining servants. 

The wife accompanied mo into the house, which I 
found in charge of a recently married servant and her 
husband, during the absence of the family. This young 
woman, who had, previous to her marriage, lived some 
time in the house, had never seen anything, and there- 
. fore had no fear. I was shown over the house, and 
especially into the room on the third story, the main 
haunt of the unwelcome visitors, and where Mr. Bruiy 
had received such an alarm. This room, as stated, was, 
and had been for some time, abandoned as a bed-room, 
from its bad character, and was occupied as a lumber- 
room. 

At Carlisle, I again missed Mr. Procter; he had 
returned to Wellington, so that I lost the opportunity 
of hearing from him or Mrs. Procter any account of 
these singular matters. I saw, however, various members 
of his wife's family, most intelligent people, of the 
highest character for sound and practical sense, and 
they were unanimous in their confirmation of the par- 
ticulars I had heard, and which are here related. 

One of Mrs. Procter's brothers, a gentleman in middle 
life, and of a peculiarly sensible, sedate, and candid 
disposition, a person apparently most unlikely to be 
imposed on by fictitious alarms or tricks, assured me 
that he had himself, on a visit there, been disturbed by 
the strangest noises. Tliat he had resolved, before 
going, that if any such noises occurred he would speak, 
and demand of the invisible actor who he was, and why 
he came thither. But the occasion came, and he found 
himself unable to fulfil his intention. As he lay in bed 
one night, he heard a heavy step ascend the stairs 
towards his room, and some one striking, as it were, 
with a thick stick on the banisters, as he went along. 
It came to his door, and he essayed to call, but his voice 
died in his throat. He then sprang from his bed, and 
opening the door, found no one there, but now heard 
the same heavy steps deliberately descending, though 
perfectly invisibly, the steps before his face, and accom- 
panying the descent with the same loud blows on the 
banisters. 

My informant now proceeded to the room door of 
Mr. Procter, who, he found, had also heard the sounds, 
and who now also arose, and, with a light, they made a 
speedy descent below, and a thorough search there, but 
without discovering anything that could account for the 
occurrence. 

The two young ladies, who, on a visit there, had also 
been annoyed by this invisible agent, gave me this 
account of it. — The first night, as they were sleeping in 
the same bed, they felt the bed lifted up beneath them. 
Of course, they were much alarmed. They feared lest 
some one had concealed himself there for the purpose of 
robbery. They gave an alarm, search was made, but 
nothing was found. On another night, their bed was 
violently shaken, and the curtains suddenly hoisted up 
all round to the very tester, as if pulled up by cords, 
and^ as rapidly let down again, several times. Search 
again produced no evidence of the cause. The next, 
they had the curtains totally removed from the bed, 
resolving to sleep without them, as they felt as though 



evil eyes were lurking behind them. The consequences 
of this, however, were still more striking and terrific. 
The following night, as they happened to awake, and 
the chamber was light enough — for it was summer — to 
see everything in it, they both saw a female figure, of a 
misty substance, and bluish grey hue, come out of the 
wall, at the bed's head, and through Uie head-board, in 
a horizontal position, and lean over them. They saw 
it most distinctly. They saw it as a female figure come 
out of, and again pass into, the wall. Their terror 
became intense, and one of the sisters, from that night, 
refused to sleep any more in the house, but took refuge 
in the house of the foreman during her stay ; the other 
shifting her quarters to another part of the house. It 
was the young lady who slept at the foreman's who saw, 
as above related, the singular apparition of the luminoits 
figure in the window, along with the foreman and hia 
wife. 

It would be too long to relate all the forms in which 
this nocturnal disturbance is said by the family to 
present itself. When a figure appears, it is Bometimes 
that of a man, as already described, which is often very 
luminous, and passes through the walls as though 
they were nothing. This male figure is well known to 
the neighbours by the name of " Old Jeffery ! " At 
other times it is the figure of a lady also in grey 
costume, and as described by Mr. Drury. She is some- 
times seen sitting wrapt in a sort of mantle, with her 
head depressed, and her hands crossed on her lap. T^e 
most terrible fact is that she is without eyes. 

To hear such sober and superior people gravely relate 
to you such things, gives you a very odd feeling. They 
say that the noise xnado is often like that of a pavier 
with his rammer thumping on the floor. At other times 
it is coming down the stairs, making a similar load 
sound. At others it coughs, sighs, and groans like a 
person in distress ; and, again, there is the sound of a 
number of little feet pattering on the floor of the upper 
chamber, where the apparition has more particularly 
exhibited itself, and which for that reason is solely used 
as a lumber-room. Here these little footsteps may be 
often heard as if careering a child's carriage about, 
which in bad weather is kept up there. Sometimes, 
again, it makes the most horrible laughs. Nor does it 
always confine itself to the night. On one occasion, a 
young lady, as she assured me herself, opened the door 
in answer to a knock, the housemaid being absent, and 
a lady in fawn-coloured silk entered, and proceeded up 
stairs. As the young lady, of course, supposed it a 
neighbour come to make a morning call on Mrs. Procter^ 
she followed her up to the drawing-room, where, how- 
ever, to her astonishment, she did not find her, nor was 
anything more seen of her. 

Such are a few of " the questionable shapes ** in 
which this troublesome guest comes. As may be 
expected, the terror of it is felt by the neighbouring 
cottagers, though it seems to confine its malicious 
disturbance almost solely to the occupants of this one 
house. There is a well, however, near to which no one 
ventures after it is dark,- because it lias been seen 
near it. 

It is useless to attempt to give any opinion respecting 
the real causes of these strange sounds and sights. 
How far they may be real or imaginary, how far they 
may be explicable by natural causes or not ; the only 
thing which we have here to record, is the very singular 
fact of a most respectable and intelligent family having 
for many years been continually annoyed by them, as 
well as their visitors. They express themselves as most 
anxious to obtain any clue to the true cause, as may be 
seen by Mr. Procter's ready acquiescence in the experi- 
ment of Mr. Drury. So great a trouble is it to them, 
that they have contemplated the necessity of quitting 
the house altogether, though it would create great 
inconvenience as regarded business. And it only 
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remains to be added, that wo haye not heard reir 
recently whether these TisitatioDB are Ftill continned, 
tbongh we hare a letter of Mr. Procter's to a friend of 
ours, dated September 1844, in which he says, " Dis- 
turbances have for a length of time been only very 
unfreqnent, which is a comfort, as the elder children 
are getting old enough (about nine or ten years) to be 
more injurioasly affected by any thing of the sort." 

Orer these facts let the philosophers ponder, and if 
any of them be powerful enough to exorctso " Old 
Jeffery,** or the bluish-grey and misty lady, we are sure 
that Mr. Joseph Procter will hold himself deeply 
indebted to them. We hare lately heard that Mr. 
Procter has discovered an old book, which makes it 
appear that the very same *' hauntings " took place in 
an old house on the very same spot, at lenst two 
hundred years ago. It is time that th^se old sinners, 
whoever they may be, and whatever be their crime, 
were sent to their rcpt, leaving quiet mortals, and 
especially quiet-loving Friends, to theirs. 



BRISTOL RAGGED SCHOOL. 

The extracts from the master's journal., contained in 
our pTxiccding article, will give some idea of the class of 

I children whom it is propotied to educate in these 
schools. It is not because they are ragged, dirty, and 
shoelc&s that they could not be received into the very 
numerous Britinh and other charity schools which exi^t 
in Bn$.tol and elsewhere; — it is not because their parents 
cannot, or will not, pay the very small sum required 
for their weekly schooling; — to both these evils a 
remedy might be applied by charitable per.-ona ; — but it 
is because their habits of life render them so entirely 
impatient of restraint, their moral sense is so perverted 
by being the constant witnesses of unreprovcd vice ; and, 
though young in years, they are so old in vicious babiU, 
tliat they would not enrhirc the discipline of our ordi- 
nnry schools, and they would be most unfit a«<ociatca 
for tho?c, who, while perhaps a^ poor, are above that 
boundary line which the moral sense of society has 
drawn against this unhappy Pariah race. If so youn^' 
(hey arc thus cut off, how awful is it to reflect what 
their future must be, when these budding evils have 

, ripened into baneful fruits, the poison of society t 

Jt is very important fully to realize the nature of the 
work we are undertaking, before we commence a Ragged 
School, and to lay down certain fixed principi's of action 
as our guides, leaving the details to circumstances. 
Having thrn to edueate those who have a strong, but 
wholly untutored will, and in whom the animal 
instincts have attained a fearful predominance, we must 
not attempt to break the will, but to train it to govern 
ititelf wisely ; and it must be our great aim to call out 
the good whieh still exists even in the most degraded, 
and to make this conquer the bad. It is in vain to 
attempt effectoally to drive out evil spirits by the 
agency of Beelzebub. We arc fully convinced, and 
experience has proved it, that moral power, and the 
force of love, are far more efficacious in curbing these 
rough natures than any kind of corporal punishment, 
and we would earnestly urge all who are establishing 
such schools, to act strictly on this principle. No 
bribery should be employed to induce attendance on 
these scboola. The children must be led to feel that 
something valuable is offered them in the education 
which is thus freely given. When promises of clothing, 
etc, are held out as incentives to come to school, 
the children attend principally with a view to obtain 

I thc«e ; their minds are diverted from the true object of 

I their education, and when they have gained the desired 
advantage^ they no longer care to continue their attend- 



ance at school. This has often prored to be the ease. 
Ragged schools mnst be bond Me unsectarian. Let all 
sects unite to aid in this good 'vrork ; lot the children 
and their parents feel that the supporters of the school 
have not in view to fill their own churches or chapeU, 
but simply to do them good. To teach theological 
dogmas to children so sunk in ignorance and sin, would 
be as injurious as useless ; when the soil has been some- 
what prepared, when they are so much improved that 
they can be admitted into the different Sunday schools, 
then let them be taught such views of religions truth as 
their parents desire. We believe, however, that the 
communication of moral and religious principle is the 
great object of these schools, and ought constantly to 
be kept in view as suchi but this must not, indeed it 
cannot, be given by formal lessons, so much as by the 
master carefully watching for opportunities of instilling 
it, and, when practicable, endeavouring to work on the 
consciences of the children individually. These prin- 
ciples, respecting which much more might be said, did 
space permit, have been carefully kept in view in the 
Bristol Ragged School, and the truth of them amply 
tested. Our little day school continued up to Christmas, 
with numbers varying from twenty to forty, and in this 
short time a sensible effect was produced in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was remarkable for its disorderly 
character. The neighbours perceived the streets quieter, 
and were astonished to see these wild beings so much 
under the master's control, that he could march them, 
two and two, through the adjoining district At first, 
M'hcn they followed their master to the Temperance 
Hall, they were turned out, as likely to create a riot, so 
wild and disorderly was their appearance ; but after a 
few months they might be seen making their way there 
in a regular body, three and three, and their nigged 
dress and bare feet were no longer hindrances to their ad- 
mission. A still more gratifying testimony to the good 
effects of the school was afforded by the police, who had 
remarked that Lewin's Mead was quieter, though they 
were not aware of the cause of it. Thoisc who were in 
the habit of frequently vi^^iting the school, were greatly 
stnick with the improved appearance and demeanour of 
tho children. • On Sunday, nt least, there was .in effort 
to I'C as c]o:in as pos.>»ible, and thoy were able to listen 
wich some intciest and sclf-applicnliou to a scriptuie 
story. They all showed greui attachment to their 
master, who treated them as beings po>.«OH.-ed of minds 
and aiVeetions, and who made them foci that there were 
those that cared for them. When a lady brought them 
one Sunday morning a basket of flowera, which they 
viewed with great delight, and asked them who should 
have the most beautiful one, " Master,'* was the universal 
cry. And he gained this love, by the love he showed 
them. 

" George," said he to a wild urchin whom he was 
obliged to detam after school for his ill-conduct, " how 
is this 1 Have I ever treated you badly ? Have I ever 
been unkind to you ) " 

" No, master." 

" And do you not love me, Geoigel" 

" Yes, master.'* 

" Then how is it that you treat me so ill, and give mo 
so much trouble 1 " 

After a long pause^ " V\\ tell you what it was, the 
book stuck in my heart / ** 

Now a few days hetore, a visitor had brought some 
tracts, and distributed them to some of the children ; 
but as George could not read, and there was not one to 
spare, he was pas9ed over. This grievance had since 
been brooding within him. 

" Well, but George, do not yon remember that a few 
days since I gave you an apple out of my own pocket, 
because yon had been so good a lad 1 And I said you 
were tho best boy in the school.** 

" Yes, master, but the book stuck in my heart** 



*' Weill then, Qtorge, III forgive yw, and j<m forgive 
me, and then ru give you a sweet kin." 

This, as may be sapposed, was quite irresistible, and 
though Qeorge is a most untractable child in general, 
with his master he is perfectly manageable. 

We have said that wo abstain from bribery with the 
scholars ; we have however oocasionally tried the efiect 
of giving them a littlo treat, quite unexpectedly, as a 
proof of our kindly interest in them, and this we have 
found productive of a softening and beneficial effect. 
On one afternoon, when buns were given them, which 
they much enjoyed, sitting round the fire with their 
master, it was a touching sight to see five or six of these 
half-starved little fellows, carrying home the whole of 
their portion to their father, who was ill, or their little 
brothers; and there were very few who did not take 
home a part of their share. We at first intended to 
teach bojB and girls totcether, but the conduct of the 
boys was so bad, their tendency to fight so unconquer- 
able, and their language so grossly immoral, that the 
master thought it quite undesirable for girls to be 
admitted ; after a few months, however, he had so 
greatly improved them, that bad language was hardly 
ever heard among them, and if a new comer began to 
use it, the others instantly reproved him. Their quick- 
ness in learning was very great : some of those who 
could barely tell their letters when they first came to 
school, were able to road the Testament by Christmas ; 
and many who could not make a stroke, wrote a good 
text-hand. 

The parents, in many instances, expressed themselves 
gmteful for the pains taken with their children, and 
sensible of the moral influence exerted over them ; yet 
too often it was their neglect and ill-conduct which had 
so degraded their little ones. A large proportion were 
addicted to drunkenness, that vice which degrades 
immortal man below the brutes. It is believed indeed, 
among the neighbours, that a large proportion of those 
whose children attend the school could easily send them 
neatly dressed to the pay schools, if they had sober habits. 

" I once had a fine dress with a belt, and a nice cap !" 
meditated aloud one day a littlo wild fellow, whose rags 
scarcely covered him. 

" And where are they gone, Delanyl" 

" To the pawn-shop, for drink ! " 

" Mother is by this time half drunk at the public- 
house,'* said another. 

Indeed the master was able generally to Judge from 
the conduct of the children in what state the parents 
were. How could the poor fellows be otherwise than 
cross and refractory, when they came to school without 
food, —for they camefirom the drunkard's home I How 
little do those who have never come into actual contact 
with the efTects of intemperance know what they are t 
And did they know them, did they realize them, how 
gladly, how earnestly, and pcrseverlngly, and self-deny- 
ingly, would all who have loving, Christian hearts join in 
efiurts to remove them ! 

We have thus given a few of the results of onr four 
months' experience of our little day-school for ragged 
children ; as the winter advanced, and as we felt that 
what was commenced merely as an experiment was 
becoming a settled plan, we desired to add an evening 
school for those whose daily occupations prevented the 
possibility of their attending in the morning. For 
this purpose the room we first occupied was unsuitable, 
and naving been successful in obtaining a lar^e and 
commodious building in the immediate neighbourhood, 
we quitted a spot which had become quite endeared to 
UB by having been the scene of labours of love ; we 

3uitted it with many hopes and fears, and with earnest 
esircs to be still more usefhl labourers in this neglected 
vineyard. Here a new era commences in our history, 
some account of which we reserve for a future number. 
BrieitA. M. C. 



BPRIKG. 

AnDRISflU) TO XT MOTBIB. 
BT HKH&T raARK LOTT, AV OPBBATIVB ?OST. 

I. 

MoTHBR I whv seemeth, when the joyous Springs 

Reanimates the earth with flowers and song. 

My toil more weaiying, and the day more long 

Than any that the dullest winters bring 1 

It must be, that I yearn aside to fling 

The yoke that binds me to th* o'erlaboured throng. 

And ramble forth my native scenes among 

Boylike to go again a violeting. 

Remembering the glee my boy heart had 

To bring my flowers and gnu^scs to thy view, 

I sometimes feel, there's nought on earth would glad 

My spirit so, could I that joy renew ; 

But abut from scenes where they in freedom grew. 

What marvel. Mother, that I'm sometimes sad ? 

n. 

He only heart 'tis Spring, the man " who tills 
From mom to night the city's dust and gloom," ' 
Which nine successive years has been my doom. 
When comes the cry of " buy my daffoails ! ** 
Or when Bome caged-up thrush at morning trills 
His joy that he's let out from stifling room 
Where bends mechanic over last or loom. 
Or sempstress wan her ill-paid task fulfils. 
He eeee 'tis Spring — what time the verdant grass 
Upsprings luxuriant in our railed-in squares. 
Those breathing places for a priWleged class. 
To enter which no son of labour dares, — 
Though who can blame him envying ere he i>ass 
The gambols of proud Fortune's youthful heirs 1 

III. 

Thou hast not known what 'tis to lie awake 
Mom after mom through clatter in the atreet ; 
To rise and grind hard granite 'neath the feet^ 
Then breathe its particles, and swallow'smoke, — 
And feel, ere breakfast, as if one would choko 
At noisome stench, or filthy sight «e meet 
Exhaling, flowing, from some foul retreat, 
On which pure daylight liaa but seldom broke ! 
Then crowd the labour-mart^ to make more gold 
For men who deem us but as so much clay 
That they have power and privilege to mould 
To selfish purposes, — then cast away : 
Such is the fate of most that I behold 
Harnessed with me to slaveiy, day by day. 

rv. 

I'll try to feel, now May is come again. 
That I'm not prisoned : Then my earlv home 
And the green meadows where I loved to roam. 
As they repass in memory's visioned train. 
With cheering influences to me shall come. 
And ease the galling— loose the fettering chain ; 
Yet grieve thou not that this my vernal strain 
Breathes of my fate a burthen wearisome. 
Ever, as usual, when thv pen shall dip 
In ink, to write me lovingly, ne'er fail 
To send a daisy with a " crimson tip," 
Or deep blue violet, or primrose pale, 
Or wood anemone, or wild oxllp, 
Or, dearer still, a lily of the vale. 

(1 ) Ebenecer Elliott's *< life according to Law.** 
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OF PACTS AND OPIKIONB CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
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In Otis department of our Journal tee mean not only to etate candidly our oum earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but ehaU ettdeavour, ae far ae in ua lies, to form and guide pMic opinion, eu ewry honeH 
journalist ehould do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classes — he they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fob aU, and we desire to work with alL — Eus. 



The National DUirgss. — ^The vast distress which is spreading 
ev^iy day amongst the workinjf classes of these kingdums 
demands tlie deepest sympathy of evciy haman lieart. Tlic 
famine in Ireland is said to have swept off more than 200,000 
individuals ; and the pestilence which inevitahly foliowii famine 
is now every day raging more and more vehemently, and con- 
tlotting the ravages of death. Men, in a state of desperation, 
enter other men's cahins, and murder the inmates, in order to 
seize any little food that may ho found. To escape from tliis 
terrible scene— a scene, he it remerohered, in the first and most 
wealthy Christian empire in the world — ^the famished population 
flee from their desolate homes, and come to the coasts nearest to 
England, and implore of the sliipmen to carrr them over to the 
land where there is food. And they are carriecl over by thousands 
and hondieds of thousands I On the shores of England descend 
the mnltitndes of an invasion such as never yet startled the 
reader of history in the most awful periods of its record. 
G^unt^ ragxed, skeleton figures, famine in their frames, devouring | 
eagerness in their eyes, pestilence in tlieir breath, tlicy swarm | 
into Liverpool, and thence into other towns, in legions, demanding i 
food, and spreading plague wherever Ihc;^ go. One hundred and 
twenty thousand are said to remain in Liveirwol alone, who arc 
supported by subscription soup, and by the poor rates. In 
Liverpool, in Manchester, and other large towns, the fever is 
breaking out, and threatening awful devastation as the weather 
becomes warm. And what do the landlords of Ireland at this 
moment ? What do the wealthv and luxurious nobles of England 
at this moment P They cripple the bill for the relief of these 
poor famishing creatures out of the land and labour of Ireland, 
and limit its existence to two years ! 

And what is the condition of the working classes of £n>^land P 
£\erT day distress is travelling amongst them at railroad s])eed. 
In Manchester, and the Lancashire towns, tens of thousand!s are 
thrown out of work ; hundreds of thousands are working only 
tiiree and four days a week I Mills are every day closing. In 
the potteries, amonzstthe stocking weavers of Nottiughanishire 
and Eeioestershire, the like distress prevails ; and the agricultural 
labonrtrs are no better off. 

Thu is a melancholy scene, but the most melancholy part of it 
is that it is the work and direct consequence of the wretched 
and heartless government of an aristocracy. It is at such a 
moment that every heart should be alive to the benevolence that 
is doe from men to their brother men, but it is far more neces- 
sary thai every head, too, should be considering the causes of all 
tlm evil, and resolving to combine for their extinction. 7Aey 
^ho, secitty the present gigantic misery ^ do not eome forvord to 
cnHfvr afmU and fair represeniailon of the people in fuiiliament^ 
t'-UC be the passive authors of future famines, and the Kcak 
troMsmiftrrs of fresh horrors and crimes topofterify. 

Sermondsey Idterary Tnstttution.—Tlie opening soir«e of this 
institution, fonnded for the improvement of the working chivies 
iu this popnlons neighbourhood, was held on Friday, April 30th, 
Dr. Bownng, M.P., m the chair. A very njnveable evening was 
spent, and there was a spirit in the company which nromised a 
sQoeetffiil ttreer to the society. The chairman delivered an 
excrUent address, and was well supported by Mr. Yapp, secrctarv 
of the Whittingion Clnb, and Mr. Bennett, of the Greenwich 
Litcrmry Institution. Letters were also read from Sir William 
Moleairorth, Alderman Humplirey, M.P., William llowitt, and 
Thomas Cooper. 

Eafahliskment of a Ragyed School and Bread and Flour Com- 
pnmy dt J^ly month. -^iti, — I liave much pleasure in informing 
yo« of aome farther signs of progress in this neiKhbourhood. 
A Raggrd School is to be opened on Monday, May 3d, in a part 
of nymonth which has vast need of enlightenment and beiievo- 
lenrc. The room is situated near the quays ; it is loHy, and 
vill eomfortabW hold 120 chihlreu ; but desks for KX) are fitted 
op to hegia with. Boyt between the a^ of five and sixteen 
wlU receive free instruction. If tliis trial succeeds, arrange- 



ments will be made for the admission of female scholars. At 
the name " Ka^gi^d Scliool" is objected to. it will be called a 
" Free School fur Destitute Ciiildren." The scheme originated 
witli two benevolent tradesmen of the town, Mr. T. Nicholson 
and Mr. Fidred Brown. I hope soon to be able to send grati* 
f)iog accounts of its progress. 

Ou Monday, 2Gth April, the foundation stone of the buildings 
of a Co'Oiierative Bread and Flour Company was hud in the 
adjoining town of Stonehouso. The structure will contain a 
mill for grinding by steam, and extensive bakehouses. The day 
was closed bv a tea-meeting, at which 600 persons sat down. 
It was stated in the speeches that 3,500 shares were already 
taken, and that by the time the building and machines were 
completed, (in about six months,) it was expected the whole of 
the 7}000 shares will be subscribed for. The shares are lA 
each. They intend having shops for delivery in llevonport, 
Stonehouse, and Plymouth. Isy a company in Devonport, 
bread has been supplied through the winter at 3d. per quarter 
less than the bakers prices. It is confidently stated here that 
many farmers iu tlic neighbourhood have two and three years* 
corn in store, which they are waiting to get a still higher 
price for. In a few years, the rapid spread of these sooietiea*. 
each a cfub raised against Giant Monopoly—will effectually 
prevent any such detectable proceedings, lloping this Hill 
find a place in the llccord, 

I remain yonrs obliged, 

Plymouth, May 1. 1 Si?. T. M. B. 

The Doinjtass TestimoHinL^^We receive lettera inquiring 
where subscriptions shall be paid. Post-office orders may be 
sent to our office, wliere the list is satisfactorilv filling ; or it 
would be well in each large town to open a subscription list, 
which may be obtained from Mn. Henry Bichardson, Snmmer- 
hiil, near Newcastle- npon-Tync. 

The Ten Uours JBill.—Vfhcn this bill is once safe through the 
Lords, we trust that a pubbc meeting will be held by the 
working class of the metropolis to express their approbation of 
those humane individuals who have laboured for its enactment. 

Extract from a Lecture by John P. Parker against American 
Slarery. — But as in tiiat land of Gospel light and liberty, of 
whicii Dr. Benuett in his " lleligion no Priestcraft'* has said, 
** There is one mighty empire in the earth where Christianity 
exists nnd flonrishes, unsalaried by the state, and nnsnpported 
by the secular arm, where Christianity is so manifestly proved 
to be omnipotent and Divine, and wiiere infidelity looks so pnny 
and mean,* from which infi'lclity ** tarns with averted eonnte- 
uance, and complains that its weak eyes cannot bear so strong a 
ligltt;" of which Dr. Cox, immediately after his return from 
that country, stated from his pulpit, ** My dear friends, when 
we went to America, wc saw the reality of Religion. — How 
delightful was the consideration when we sometimes looked on 
a scene which we could not but realise as a scene where ones 
Indians trod, and where cruellies were practised at the instiga- 
tion of the prince of darkness ; a scene where ignorance and 
snperiitition, vice and impiety in every form, infanticide, 
inunK-r, nnd all that diHi^^rticcs humanity, prevailed, amidst the 
darkness of universal ignorance ; a scene and a land now ooco* 
pied by unnumbered thotisands, who are the worBiiippera of the 
Almi/hty. — What did I wish but tliat in our scliools, in o»r 
seminaries, in onr public institutions, we may ail see similar 
demonstretions of the grace of God." 

I repeat, as in that land of Gospel light and liberty it it penal 
to teach the slave to read, fine and imprisonment for the first 
offence, death for the third or second offence, are tiiere none to 
care for the benighted sonls of the poor negro population F Oh, 
yes ; the religious education of the slave is not neglected ; the 
poor downtrodden African is cared for. Yes, he is taoght, 
carefully taught, to bo relizions. He is written for, preached to, 
and lectured, by episcopal bishops, dootora in divinity, theolo- 
gical professors, and ministers of all dfaiomiDttiona. 



In their benerolenoe, Toliimes of wrmons haye lieen vritten 
by Chiiatiaa ministers, expressly for the Blaves. True, they 
cannot read them ; bat then their masters can, and that viJl snit 
them better. Take a specimen from Bishop Meade, of Vir- 
ginia:— 

" Ahnighty God hath been pleased to make yon slaves here, 
and to give yon nothing bat labour and pover^ in this world, 
wiuch yon are obliged to submit to, as it is His will that it should 
be so. Take care that you do not fret or mnrmur, grumble or 
rrtpiue, at your condition, for this will not only make vour life 
uneasy, but will greatly offend Almighty God. Now, when cor- 
roction is. given you, you either deserve it or you do not deserve 
it'; but whether you really desen'e or not, it is your duty, and 
Almighty God requires, that you bear it patiently. You may 
perhaps tliink that this is hard* doctrine; but if you consider it 
right, yon must needs think otherwise of it. Suppose, then, 
that yon deserve correction, you cmnot but say that it is just and 
right you should meet ^ith it ; suppose you do not, or at least 
you do not deserve so much, or so severe a correction, for the 
fault you have committed, you perhaps havie escaped a great 
many more, and are at last paid for all. Or suppose you are 
quite innocent of the crime laid to your charge, and suffer 
wrongfully in that particular thing ; is it not possible you may 
have done some other bad thing, which was never discoverea, 
and tiiat Almighty God, who saw you doing it, would not let 
you escape without punishment one time or another? and ou^ht 
you 'not in such a case to give gloiy to Uim, and be thankful 
that He would rather punish you in this life for your wicked*' 
ncss, than destroy your souls for it in the next life P But suppose 
that even thi^ were not the case — a case hardly to be imagined — 
and that you have by no means, known or unknowu, dcsen'cd 
the correction you suffered ; there is this great comfort in it, that 
if you bear it patieutlv, and leave your cause in the hands of 
God, He will rewarcf-you for it in Heaven ; and the punish- 
ment von suffer unjustly here shnll turn to your exceeding great 
glory nereafter." 

Let me give you a specimen of the religious teaching to 
which the negro population is called uppu to listen. This I 
heani from- the lips of Mr. Frederick Douglass, at a meeting held 
in the Crown aiid Anchor Tavern in August last, to funn an 
Anti-slavery League, of which I and my family became members. 

At that meeting were present several friends of the American 
slaveholders. One of them, a Mr. Collier, who had the charge 
of six hundred slaves, attempted a defence. To these Mr. 
Douglass appealed, as to the correctness of his stntemeut, that 
this was a sermon preached before himself when a slave, and 
that it was a fair specimen of the kind of preaching to which the 
slaves were boiind to listen. No man contradicted him. I 
tlierefure 6ubmit it to you, in order that you may judge the mis- 
called Cltristian teaclier, who thus dares to prostitute his holy 
office, and crucify the Lord of Life afresh : — 

"Servants, obey your masters. In the original language 
from which this is a translation, it stands thus : * Slaves, obey 
your masters.* 

" Who are to obey their masters P Slaves. Who are slaves 
to obey P Their masters. What are slaves commanded to do P 
Obey their masters. My text, von see, teaches the doctrine of 
obedience, the obedience of the slave towards his master. I sliall 
give you several reasons, taken from the word of God, and from 
uie works of God, to bring this doctrine home to all your minds. 
. " First, yon should obey your masters, because it is the com- 
mandment of God : God, who created all things, the heavens and 
the earth, and all things therein and thereupon ; . God, who 
created angels and men ; God, who created, and upholds, and 
governs aUthiuf^ ; God, in whom we live, and move, and have 
oar bein^. This great, and powerful, and glorious God, has 
issued His decree, has given His commaniknent. Slaves, obey 
your masters. 

" Secondly, slaves are boimd to obey their masters, because it 
it their duty. Your masters feed you ; your masters clothe you ; 

;oiir masters watch over you. Yun are your masters' property, 
'hey regard you with anxiety. They wish you to keep God's 
commandment, and their hearts Are grieved when you trana- 
peas and break God^s law. Let me give an illustration : Sam 
is sent by liis master into the field to labour. He has a piece of 
work to do that will take him say six hours. At the expiration 
of that time Sam's master goes to the field, expectine to see the 
work finished ; and iriiat does he behold P — Sam's noo in one 
place, and Sam fast asleep in another. The heart of his pious 
master is deeply grieved on account of Sam's tran^ression, 
and he is anxious to ascertain his duty in this paininl case. 
' To the law, and to the testimony.* He sita down to learn his 



dutf towards Sam from God's most hol^ word. He open h, 
and reads, * He that knew liiamaater's will, and did it not^ shall 
bo beaten with many stripes.' The consequence ia that Sam ia 
whipped, and, in consequence of the whipping, Sam cannot work 
for a week. Thus yon see the evil resnltmg from Sam's nedect 
of duty — God's commandment is broken, and Sam's maatcr loaea 
his services for a week. 

'* Thirdly, yon ought to obey your masters from mothcs of 
gratitude. Yon are Africans ; you came from Africa — Afr ica . 
benighted Africa ; Africa, where God is not known ; Africa, 
where the gracious Saviour is not heard of; Africa, where men 
and women worship idols, figures made by human hands. Poor 
Africa! wretched Africa! Good and pious men, feelinr for 
your wretched condition, have subscribed their money, have 
braved the perils of the voyage, in order to save your sooIsl 
They have Drought you here, where you may hear of JesosL 
Tliey have brought you here that you may learn the way to 
Heaven. Here you learn God's commandment. Here yon 
listen to God's holy word. You sit under the droppings of the 
sanctuary, and learn the way to Heaven. Oh, think of these 
things ! think of what you were, think of what your juous 
masters have saved you from, and oh ! from motives of gratitude, 
slaves, obey your masters. 

*' Fourthly, and lastly, you should obey your masters because , 
of your peculiar applicability for the work. Let me explain 
this. God, who created all things, has adapted everything to 
fulfil the purpose for which it was created. He causes the rain 
to descend, and nourish the earth. He causes the com to grow 
up for the nourishment of men and cattle. He cheated man, , 
and placed him where he pleased, and gave him strength and , 
wisdom to perform the part assigned to him. He created some 
men white, others he created black. Some he created to be , 
masters, others he created to be slaves; and he gav« them 
powers adapted^ to their circumstances. Look at yoorsdvcs. 
You have strong, and large, and homy hands ; you have robust ■ 
bodirs ; you have black sluns and woolly hair. Your masters 
have small hands, and long, delicate fingers ; they have weak 
constitutions, wliite skins, and long hair. i 

" You arc better adapted to labour, to endure the heat than ' 
they arc. They are better adapted to think, and manage, 
and direct than you are. God has given to them wisdom ; to 
you lie has given strength. Yon could not think. Your masters 
ibcrpforc think for you. Oh, the mysteries of God*s providence, 
o)), the wonderful working of God's hand ; to creiite one dasa of 
men to labour, and another class of men to think I To crrste 
one class of men to be manters, and. another dass of men to le 
slaves I How mysterious are His workings, and His wnys past 
finding out ! It is the Lord's doing, and marvellous in our eyes, 

" And now let me entreat you to keep God^s commandment ; 
by so doing you will be admitted into the abodes of happiurs^, 
into the heaven of everlasting joy ; but if you neglect and bresk 
God's comma ndincnt, then you will be cast into hell, to dwell 
with de\'ils and wicked men in tlio midst of everlasting tDrmmt;*, 
and so on." 
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thai it takes place quite independently of any effort on 
the part of the animal itself. We hare to inquire, then, 
into the pnrposes of these remarkable provisionfl, or in 
other words, into the caoses of the close dependence of 
Animal life upon a constant supply of Air ; but before 
doing so, it will be desirable to explain the nature of the 
change which is produced in air by the aet of breathing 
or BMpiration. 

The Air is oompoeed of a mixture of two Oases, Oxygen 
and Nitrogen ; the proportion being about one measure of 
the former to four of the latter; so that any given 

2uantity of Air contains about one-fifth of its bulk of 
Ixygen. There is also, as stated in the last paper, a 
very minute proportion of Carbonic Acid always present 
in the Atmosphere ; and it is upon this that the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom is dependent for the ehief solid 
material of its substance. Some of the properties of 
Oxygen, and especially its power of supporting com- 
bustion, have been already noticed ; and as it is tbrough 
these alone that it ministers to the support of Animal 
life, we need not at present allude to any others. Of 
Nitrogen it will be sulBcient to sav, that although it is 
a very important element of the substances of which the 
Animal body is chiefly oompoeed, as well as of many 
well-known chemical eompounds, (forming nitric acid 
or aquafortis when united with oxygen, and ammonia, 
or the pungent vapour of spirits of hartshorn, when 
combined with hydrogen,) its properties when uncom- 
bined are chiefly negative ; that is, it does not support 
combustion, and cannot of itself maintain Animal or 
Vegetable life ; but it has no inmrious influence upon 
the growth of Plants or Animals, except by excluding 
Oxygen. If the Atmosphere entirely consisted <? 
Oxygen, its influence would be too powerfiil ; for it has 
been found by experiment that animals speedily die 
when made to breathe pure Oxygen. The purpose of 
the laige proportion of Nitrogen with which it is mixed 
seems therefore to be to dilute or weaken the Oxygen, 
(just as we dilute strongly-acid, or very bitter medicine 
with water;) and at the same time to give ts the 
Atmosphere that weight or pressure which is required 
for a great variety of other purposes. 

Now that the air which is breathed out of the lungs 
is not altogether the same with that which is drawn in, 
in very easily proved by a few simple experiments. In 
the first place, let a little clear lime-water (that Is, 
watsr in which a small quantity of fresh-burnt lime has 
l>cen dissolved) be poured into a tumbler, and let the 
breath be sent out through a tube reaching to the 
bottom of the glass, so that it shall rise in bubbles 
through the liquid ; — ^in a short time the lime-water will 
become quite milky, the pure lime that had been 
dissolved in it having been converted into carbonate of 
lime or chalk, which cannot remain dissolved In the 
waf«r, and therefore gives it a white milky aspect, just 
as if we had mixed up with it finely-powdered chalk or 
whiting. Now this change has taken plaee, be«MiRe the 
lime has drawn to itself the carbonic acid eontained in 
the air which was breathed out from the lungs. That 
the air which we draw into the lungs cannot produce the 
same effect,— until, at least, a very laige quantity has 
been sent through the lime-water, — may be shown by 
simply inserting the nozzle of a pair of bellows in the 
lime-water, and making its blast rise in bubbles to the 
surface : this operation might be canied on for a long 
time without causing the least milkineai in the liquid ; 
although it would produce it at last, on aoecunt of the 
small quantity of carbonie add which exists even 
in pure Atmospheric air. Again, if we breathe a small 
quantity of air over and over again, — as by confining 
some air in a bladder, and breathing in and out through 
its neck,— or by potting a jar with its mouth downwards 
over water, and breathing the air eontained in it through 
a bent tube, — we shall find that in a short time we begin 
to feel as if wo were altogether prevented from respiring; 



the same kind of distress being experienced, as if we 
were eontinuing to hold the hce beneath water. If we 
cany on the process as long as we can, we shall find that 
a taper plunged into the air which has thus been 
breathed over and over again, will be at once extin- 
guished ; and if we shake up a little clear lime-water 
with it, the liquid will immediately become of an 
opaque white. Both these tests indicate the large 
quantity of Carbonic Acid which it now contains. 

It may be shown by accurate chemical examination, 
tiiat, in ordinary free breathing, where fresh air Is taken 
in at each inspiration, the Air drawn into the chest 
loses from 4 to 6 parts out of the 21 of Oxygen which 
eveiy 100 measures of it contain ; and that it receives 
instead neariy the same proportion of Carbonic Acid, 
which is found in the Air collected after being expired 
or breathed-oot. The entire quantity of this Carbonia 
Acid given off from the Lungs and from the Skin (the 
surface of which partakes with the lungs in this change) 
of a healthy adult man, in the course of twenty-four 
hours, appears to be no less than 37,000 cubic inches, or 
more than 21 cubic feet ; — that is, it would fill a space 
21 feet long and a foot square. The quantity of iolid 
carbon which this amount of Carbonic Acid would 
contain, is not less than 4,800 grains, or 10 ounces Troy ; 
in other words, there is a daily combustion, or buming- 
up, of 10 ounces of solid carbon within the Human 
body ; this combustion being effected by the union of 
the oxygen of the air with a part of its solid substance. 
What are the purposes of this remarkable process 1 

In the first place, the peculiar mode in which the 
elements of organized bodies are united, w of itself a 
cause of their tendency to decajr. The several tissues 
of the Animal and Vegetable fabric exhibit this ten- 
dency in veiT different degrees. Thus the solid "heart 
of oak," of which the roof of some ancient edifice is con- 
structed, or the dense tusks of the Mammoth, which 
are dug up in abundance from the soil of Siberia, and 
serve tihe purposes of the manufacturer — after having 
been buried probably for many thousand years — as well 
as if they had been the growth of yesterday, would 
seem almost imperishable ; whilst the softer portions of 
the structures of which they formed part,— the leaves, 
the twigs, the sap-wood, and the bark, of the Oak, — 
the muscles, the nerves, the skin, the blood-vessels, the 
membranes, the ligaments, of the Mammoth, — hare 
long since decayed. Now, the decay of an organized 
body results simply fh>m the fact that its elements have 
a tendency to arrange themselves into new combina- 
tions; but of this new arrang^ement, the presence of 
Oxygen is usually a necessaiy condition ; and another 
condition required is Heat. Thus we find that, by the 
exclusion of oxygen, the flesh of Animals and the softest 
Vegetable matters may be preserved without change 
for any length of time ; articles of food, inclosed in 
tin eases carefoUy soldered up, being thus kept fresh 
during many years, even whilst passing through the 
widest extremes of climate. And the influence of cold 
in preventing decay was most strikinglv exemplified in 
the preservation of the Heeh of the Mammoth, which 
was found imbedded in tne ice near the mouth of the 
river Lena, in Siberia; this flesh being so little 
clumged, although it had probably been dead some 
thousands of years, that the fisherman who first dis- 
eovered the carcass fed his dogs upon it. The well- 
known fhct that the fermentation of a liquid (which is 
a new arrangement of the elements of its dissolved 
sugar) cannot take place without a certain amount of 
warmth and without the access of air, is another illus- 
tration of the influenoe of these conditions upon the 
chemical changes on which decay depends. 

Now, it is a mistaken notion, which has oome down 
to us from the older Physiologists, that the state of Life 
is incompatible with deeap ; so that in a living body 
all deeompoutien is resisted. This is certainly not 
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the case. There is no such resisting power in a living 
body. The parts of Tthich it is composed arc as much 
subject to decay daring its lifci as they are after its 
death. But there is this very important difference, 
that, during the life of a body, every particle which is 
undergoing decay is at once carried forth, and is not 
suffered to remain for the infection of others; and 
whilst the products of decomposition are thus rapidly 
set free from the system, they are continually being 
replaced by new and fresh materials. On the other 
hand, when the circulation of the blood and all the 
processes dependent upon it are brought to a stand, as 
soon as decay begins it proceeds at an increasing rate, 
each particle of decaying matter serving as the ferment 
which excites the corresponding proce^ss in others; and 
a.4 there is no provision for carrying its products out of 
the body, neither is there any mcaiLs of repairing its 
devastations ; and the entire structure is soon broken 
down, tho more speedily as the temperature is higher. 
One of the earliest products of 'this decay of a dead 
tissue, whether Vegetable or Animal, is Carbonic Acid ; 
the Carbon of the orgahic substance having gradually 
entered into a new combination with the Oxygen of the 
Atmosphere, and being thus detached from the other 
substances with which it was previously united. A 
Rimilar change takes place during the tvhole life of the 
Plant and Animal; the extrication or setting-free of 
Carbonic Acid being a fact common to every living 
organized body ; although (as shown by the preceding 
paper) its effects are overbalanced in Plants by the 
decomposition of the Carbonic Acid of the Atmosphere 
in the process by which food is obtained. Here, then, 
is one of the sources of the necessity for the Bespiratory 
process; a source common to all living beings. The 
body is in a state of incessant decay ; and its health 
cannot be preserved, unless the products of that decay 
be separated from it. This decay will take place the 
more quickly, the greater is the heat of the body ; 
thus it will be more rapid in warm-blooded animals, 
the temperature of whose bodies is kept up to a high 
fixed standard, than in cold-blooded, in which it is 
liable to depression ; and it will be the greater in cold- 
blooded animals, when the temperature of the body is 
raised to a high standard by the warmth of the sur- 
rounding medium, than when it is lowered by the 
external cold. Hence we find that a Frog can live in 
water during a great part of the winter, without coming 
to the surface to breathe ; the action of the air con- 
tained in the water being sufficient to produce the 
needed interchange of oxygen and carbonic acid 
through the medium of the skin. But with the return 
of the genial warmth of spring, a more rapid decay of 
its body takes place ; and it requires to take in air 
occasionally through its mouth, at the surface of the 
water. And during the heat of summer, the necessity 
for respiration is so much increased, that the animaU 
are forced to quit the water, in order that the air may 
act upon their blood through their skin, as well as 
t hrough their lungs. On the other hand, when they 
are rendered perfectly torpid by cold, no decay takes 
place in their bodies, and no carbonic acid is excreted. 
Those warm-blooded animals which can be reduced to a 
state of almost perfect torpidity in hyhemaiion, show 
with how small an amount of respiration life may be 
maintained, when the temperature of the body is so 
reduced that scarcely any decay can take place in it. 
Instead of breathing twenty or thirty times in a 
minute, they do not exchange the air in their lungs as 
many times in an hour; and this state of things lasts 
until the warmth of the air around calls the bodily 
functions into renewed activity. 

But it is not merely by the continual decay of the 
softer tissues of the fabric in general, that a production 
of carbonic acid takes place in tho Animal body. 
There are two substances — that of which tho Muscular 



flesh is composed, and that of which the Brain and 
Nerves are made up — whose decay seems to depend 
chiefly upon the use that is made of them. There is 
strong reason to believe that eveiy exertion of mnecular 
or nervous force, however trifling, involves (he death 
and change of composition of a certain amount of the 
muscular or nervous tissue; just as the production of 
heat from a combustible substance, or the generation of 
electricity in the voltaic battery, can only be effected by 
chemical changes, — the combustible uniting with the 
oxygen of the air to form water and carbonic acid, and 
one of the metals of the voltaic pile being oxidized by 
decomposing water. It is quite certain that the 
greater the activity of Uie Animal powers — sensation, 
thought, emotion, reason, will, muscular force, etc etc — 
the more oxygen is required to be taken in by the 
blood in the lungs, and the more carbonic acid is given 
off from that which has circulated through the syvtem. 
We know, too, that the greater the activity of these 
powers, the greater is the demand for food ; and if this 
demand be unsatisfied, the more rapid is the wasting 
of the body. Thus it appears that the respiratory 
process has a second most essential connexion with the 
activity of the proper Animal functions. The powers 
of the muscular and nervous systems cannot be exer- 
cised without a supply of Oxygen ; and the Carbonic 
Acid, which is one of the products of the exercise of 
these powers, must be immediately carried out of the 
body, otherwise it would soon become a iatal poison. 
Hence we find an extraordinary difference in the 
amount of Carbonic Acid set free in a giren time, 
according as the animal is in a state of activity or of 
repose. There is no class in which this difference is 
more remarkable than in that of Insects. When in 
repose, like other cold-blooded animals, they require 
but little oxygen, and produce but little carbonic acid ; 
but when in a state of activity, they convert more 
oxygen into carbonic acid, in proportion to their size, 
than any other aninuds whatever. Thus a Humble-bee, 
buzzing violently under a glass, has been found to 
produce in a single hour one-third of a cubic inch of 
carbonic acid ; whilst in the whole twenty-four honn 
of the next day, which it passed in a state of compara- 
tive repose, the quantity of carbonic acid prodncecl did 
not reach the same amount. 

We have still to name a third source of the production 
of Carbonic Acid at the expense of the Oxygen of the 
air, which is peculiar to warm-blooded animals, — ^Birds 
and Mammals. It has been shown in former papers 
that, in order that their temperature may be kept up to 
a fixed standard, a certain amount of combustible 
matter must be bumed-off within their bodies; this 
amount \'arying with the quantity of heat which it is 
required to produce. Thus when the temperature of the 
surrounding air or water is nearly equal to that which 
is proper to the body, yery little additional heat is 
required, and a small consumption of the internal fuel 
is sufficient to keep it up. But when the surrounding 
medium is cold, a larger quantity of heat must be pro- 
duced to keep that of the body up to its standard, more 
fuel will be consumed, and consequently more carbonic 
acid will be generated. 

Thus of the three sources of the production of Car- 
bonic Acid in the bodies of the higher Animals, the 
first is common to aU Organized beings, dead or living ; 
the second exists in all Animals, though chiefly notice- 
able in those remarkable for Nervous activity and Mus- 
cular power ; whilst the third is peculiar to the higher 
or Warm-Blooded Animals. 
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JOE OLDOAK'S REVENQE. 

BT X18. ▼HITl. 

" I WILL haTe nothing to do with it," zeDeaied the 
labourer sturdily, aa he left the atraw-yard at Weatbrook 
fiu-m; "I willhare nothing to do with it, at any price,— it*B 
all atuflf, though Master Qeorge says it, about his father 
not being answerable if the business is discovered — who 
would take the old gentleman's oath against the proof 
of finding the goods upon his premises — I will nave 
nothing to do with it — ^nothing I " and the man turned 
into the frozen road, and pursued hia way to one of 
two cottages nestling in a nook of a close lane, sheltered 
by fine old ash trees^ and wych elms, which spread 
their bare reticulated branches from side to side. In 
summer-time, nothing could be prettier than these 
twin cottages, with the one vine spreading over both, 
like the mantle of Paul around Virginia— their roo& 
lichen-covered, and indented with age— the deep eaves 
fringed with house- leek — the rude wood-work and quaint 
easements half hidden with clustering rosea, and other 
Bcandent plants, which, like the world's complacen<7^ in 
the days of our social sunshine, concealed and beau- 
tified the defects beneath : each had its little plot of 
matted flowers, and rustic porch covered with noney- 
suckle, poor weakly structures of lath, grey with age, 
and simultaneously grown cn^y in their vain efforts to 
restrain the wandering luxuriance of the young wood- 
bine wedded to them. But in winter, when the roses 
laded, and the vine leaves fell, and nothing clung to the 
net work of branches that encircled the rude structure, 
but the hoaiy and waving fibres of old man's beard, 
chinks and fissures hitherto undiscovered disclosed them- 
selves, and all the poverty and discomfort of these poor 
abodes peeped out. As Oldoak laid his hand on the low 
gate, the fire-light streamed through the cottage window, 
and presented a household picture so simply beautiful 
that the poor man paused for the hundredth time 
in his life to regard it—the kitchen with its low roof, 
and rudely plastered walls, its sanded floor and scanty 
furniture, was clean as the industrious hands of his 
little wife could make it, and she herself, with her baby 
on her lap, and three other chubby childxen round her — 
a group in perfect keeping with its homeliness — a 
table covered with the humble preparations for their 
evening meal stood before the fire, and the kettle, 
suspended by a hook and chain over the hearth, was 
singing the advent of supper time. As the man con- 
tinued to gaze upon the unconscious group, he suddenly 
exclaimed, " How shall I tell her that there is no more 
work at the farm — that so long as this weather lasts, I 
am discharged 1 It is a sad business, but then,— she 
always bears those thinga better than I do." And Oldoak, 
stronger for this recollection, proceeded to the door. At 
this moment, two very laige and light carts, driven by 
men dressed like botchers, drove by at a railway pace, 
and he paused to look after tiiem; his steps had, 
however, oeen heard, the door was opened, and three 
little round faces appeared at it^ ready to welcome him. 
Kate only held back, lest the cold wind should blow 
upon the baby. Oldoak patted Uie head of the eldest, 
kissed the others, and having removed the soil of labour 
from his hands, slipped into the old-fiuhioned ann-chair 
opposite his wife, who, consigning the baby to his 
keeping, set about the taak of dispensing their meaL 
When this was over, and the children put to bed, the 
poor man began to talk to his wife of their probable 
troubles. 

" I am afraid, Kate,** he said, despondingly, " that this 
will prove a hard winter for us. Master says if the 
frost continues, he shaVt have any thing for me to do 
next week — ^you see, one can neither plough, or dig, or 
grub roots, or any thing else, while this weather bsts." 



" But who knows, Joe,'* soggeated Kate, hopefully, 
" it may perhaps break up between this and Monday." 
" No signs of it," returned her husband, " the sky is 
clean swept of clouds, and the stars are winking and 
A>arkling like ten thousand diamonds. Listen to the 
chinmey, dame, or look at the fire how it bums, that 11 
tell you how it freezes." And yery bright indeed 
glowed the root embers on the hearth, while a sound 
Uke the distant blow-pipe of a furnace snored in the 
wide chimney. 

" At least," said Kate, looking up cheerfully to her 
husband's face, " we have a roof to shelter us, which is 

more than some poor folks have, and " 

** Aye," interrupted Oldoak ; ** but there is no knowing 
how long we may have it. I don't half like what Master 
George said to-night ; I know I have offended him, but 
I could not make up my mind to the job no how, when 
I thought of all the trouble it might bring upon the 
old gentleman." 
"What job, what trouble T inquired Kate, anxiously. 
''Hush," interrupted the labourer, as upon some 
principle of acoustics which I have witnessed, but do 
not comprehend, loud, but mufiled voices appeared to 
be making a speaking trumpet of their chimney. They 
were thoae of their neighbour and his wife, and the 
phenomenon in itself was by no means a noyelty to the 
Oldoaks, who with the wind in a certain quarter, on 
still, clear, frosty nights, were frequently annoyed with 
a repetition of the cries, oaths, and altercations that 
frequently took place in the other cottage. 

*' They are quarrelling, sure," said Oldoak, stirring 
the fire, with a vain endeavour to deaden the sound. 

" Do hear what they say," interrupted Kate ; " they 
are not quarrelling— there I they are talking about you 
and master." 

" No, no t never mind what they say," said Joe, " it 
isn't right" 

" Let them keep quiet, then," said Kate, resolutely, 
" I have giyen them fair warnings enough." 

" Ah I what is that he says?" cried Oldoak, as the 
yoioe of Boltwood, sounding as if it issued from a mask, 
broke forth again, with " I tell you woman, work or no 
work, I shall be kept on. Master Qeorge told me so, and 
he had better not go back of his word. I have got him 
now, and the old one too, properly under my thumb ; 
after to-night's work, he*U be glad to come down pretty 
handsomely, or I shall turn." 

" No, no ! " interrupted his wife in her shrillest tones, 
" no turning snitch ; when one can earn an honest penny 
by holding their tongue, it's far better than taking up 
with a trade that won't last ; besides, informing's bo 
mean." 

" Let them pay me well then, for keeping quiet," 
cried Ben ; " work all the winter in all weathers, or 
what is better, wages without work, and a recommenda- 
tion to the agricultural society next summer, for length 
of services ! least parish relief t best kept garden ! 
finest pig I eyery thing." 

" An 1 ah ! ah ! " shouted the woman, coarRely, "what 
good judges those gentlefolks are — ^how well they know 
who best deserve the prizes ; length of services indeed, 
because you have been too idle to seek it elsewhere, 
even when you might have bettered yourself; and as for 
least parish relief, you ought to boast of that I with all 
the money you have had from time to time of my 
father." 

" Qo on, go on," cried her husband, " it seems you 
don't like to hear of my being rewarded." 

" Rewarded, indeed, if you did get your deserts," 
observed his partner, with very suggestive emphasis. 

** Well, hold your toogue," rejoined her husband, 

" Master George has promised to manage it all for me." 

" He ought, if he only knew whose branbin suffered 

for the last pig you fiitted," exclaimed his wife. 

" He must," continued Boltwood, or, he added with 
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an imprecation^ " I will pat him in the way of eating 
parish bread hinuelf/' 

Kate Oldoak looked at her hatband with alarm — 
while Meg ik>Uwood resumed, 

" You'll be talking once too often abont this bosinees, 
and if Mr. Geoxge geta hold of it, and the goods are 
dear off their grounds, it will be yonr turn to bite 
your fingers/' 

" Let me alone,*' answered her husband, doggedly, 
" 1 know what I'm about." 

" What do they mean 1 " inquired Kate, as the sounds, 
growing lower, became less distinct, and after a while, 
died away. 

*' It is what I was going to tell you of," said Oldoak; 
" Master Qeorge has got mixed up with some smuggling 
concern, and has agroed to conceal aquantity of tobaoeo 
on his father's premises, beliering that as the old 
gentleman knows nothing of it, he runs no risk, eren If 
the custom-house officers should find it out** 

" How foolish,** rqjoined the little woman, " why you 
could hare told him better; that is just as my poor 
brother serred fisther, and ruined him in his old days, 
and made beggars of us all." 

" I told him as much," replied her husband, " but he 
only threatened me for my pains, and told me tbat he 
would take care not to oblige those who disobliged 
him-^ good as said, that if he had anything to do 
with it, I should hare no more work there this winter. 
I only hope for his father's sake, that Boltwood for his 
own may keep his counsel, for you hear he has been let 
into it." 

" But why not speak to master— why not tell him 
what is going onl" interposed Kate. 

" There it is," said her husband, " I am bound down ; 
I promised secrecy to Master Qeorge before he told me 
what he wanted of me." 

" Well, there is no help for it," sighed Kate, " masUr 
will not surely see you wronged; if he has work I dare 
say you will have your share of it, and if he has not, 
why we must do the best we can." 

Joe Oldoak slept but for a short space that night, 
determined to see if, after his warning and persuasions, 
young West would persevere in his design ; he wrapped 
himself up in his great eoat, stole noiselessly out at 
the back of the cottage, and taking a bye path to the 
farm, ensconced himself in a hay-rick, part of which 
had been cut away, and where he was effectually hid 
from obsenration. Not long afterwards he saw Bolt- 
wood arrive, and take up a position in the bam. All 
the lights were extinguished in the farm'honae, and 
except the shrieking of the sea-gulls, and other wild 
fowl, which the cold winds had brought into the river, 
or the occasional baying of a dog, there was not a 
sound to be heard. After some time, a cart eame 
slowly along the road, and drew up behind the gable 
end of a little public-house opposite ; instantly, a light 
appeared in the window of young West's room, and a 
moment afterwards he came through the garden, stopped 
a moment at the bam, and followed by Ben, hastened 
down the chace to the road. The sound of another 
vehicle now approached, the ehace gata swung noise- 
lessly back, and the first horse and cart was led without 
a sound through the grass-mead to the barn, and after 
being emptied of the bales, as stealthily led forth again. 
The same precautions occurred in bringing in and 
unloading the other, and as soon as this was completed, 
the pretended butohers drove off. 

''I thought as much this evening," said Oldoak, who 
recognised in the fine horses and unusually large and 
light carts, those he had seen paas by his cottage. 

The fears Joe Oldoak had entertained of a severe 
winter, proved but too correct, a bUek frost (as country 
people call it) set in, and continued for six or seven 
weeks without intermission. Above bridge the rivet 
waa froxen, and its navigaUon impeded 1^ the hnge 



blocks of ice that floated to and tro with the tide ; 
flocks of wild geese appeared in the marshea, amall 
biitis fell dead from the trees, and men too were found 
frozen by the way ride, and dead in bams and out- 
houses, where they had perished to vindicate the scouted 
idea of men preferring starvation to the horrors of an 
Union. The deameas of provisions spread distress 
through the mannfiMTtaring distriets, while in the agri- 
eultaral ones there was no employment for the la- 
bourer. The poor-houses swarmed with inmates, and 
those who, rather than be separated from wile and 
children, remained in their own miserable abodes, 
sallbred there the worst extremes of hopeless poverty 
The OldoflJca were of this number; since the poor 
man's employment had ceased, one by one, each homely 
article oi furniture— every piece of superaumerary 
clothing, had been sold or pawned to procure ihem 
food ; and when the searching winds of March arrived, 
howling and whining round the shattered cottage like 
a ravening creature scenting its prey, fever and &mi<»h- 
ing were at work upon its inmates, and the fire-side 
group who looked so happy at the commencement of 
our story — ^the mother and her children — ^lay on a heap 
of Mtnw shivering and burning alternately in the 
fimgs of hunger, disease, and cold. Even this state of 
existence, hopeless as it was, had to be sustained : and 
Oldoak, whose aeeidental earnings, eked out with the 
most exacting economy, eould not procure them even a 
dally meal of dry bread, began revolving in his misery 
some other medium of relief, and yielding to the 
reckless argnments of despair, the stem rhetoric of 
necessity, he threw behind him the seraples and fears 
of his better days, and vowed that his children should 
not starve, while the food nature had made free for all 
was at hand. Behold him then, with these determina- 
tions, weaving snares by day, and when night came, 
stealing forth to the woods, his brain diszv with inci- 
pient fever, his frame staggering with debility, scarce 
sufficient left of his sole capital of bodily strength to 
bring home the spoilB, for which hunger and despera- 
tion had woven the wires. In this way the miserable 
fiunily was for a time supported — ^the wood was their 
sole resource, it furnished the brash-wood fire and a 
portion of their uncertain food — ^the only food save dry 
bread, that these unfortunates now ever tasted ; but 
this resource could not long remain undiscovered, and 
Oldoak knew foil well the penalty. Let us imagine our- 
selves at the rear of the cottages, one wintry morning 
in March, the grey dawn had but just broken — rime 
firost covered the trees — ^the snow lingered on the up- 
lands—and the lurid streaks in the sky showed ml 
and angry as if a storm were at hand. Presently 
there was a sound as of boughs driven one against the 
other, and Oldoak, dad in a wretched jacket, broken 
boots, and an old straw bat, rushed from an adjoining 
oaier-bed, leaped the stile that separated it from his 
garden, and was about to enter the cottage, when a 
man bunt through the hedge, caught him roughly by 
the shoulder, and swung him round as if he had been a 
child. "8o I have eaoght you at last, Mr. Honesty ! " 
exclaimed George West, for it was he, '*hand me 
that bag, and let me see what you have in it ! " 

" Let me go, Master George," cried Oldoak, ''yon are 
not a constable." 

"You ate my prisoner for all that," said the young 
man, g^rasping him more stoutly, though the 
labourer ofiered no resistance. " Do you Intend to 
give me up thoee birds 1" 

" I have n« birds,'* et4jlaimed Oldoak. 

"Give up the bag then," cried the other, "and let 
me see what there is in it."* 

The labourer answered him by kicking It to the 
oottage door, whleh tiie eldest child had by this time 
opened. 

" Do you kAoW that iliy flrther and I are empowered 
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by the landlord to protect the gimel" exclaimed the 
young man, farious with panion. 

" No,** aniwered Oldoaki indifferently, " bnt I know 
that I am empowered by the Qrest Landlord of human 
nature to protect my children from starvation; and 
since I could get no work, I hare been obliged to seek 
food otherwise — ^there is a rabbit in that bag — " 

** Work or no work, that is no reason why you should 
tnm poacher," vociferated young West. 

" Haye a care, Bir." said Oldoak, steadily ; " it is not 
the first time I hare seen you turn over a hare, though 
you had no game licence in your pocket." 

" The case was rery different then," cried the young 
man, colouring with annoyance, " I have now a duty to 
perform." 

'* The case is indeed very different," repeated the 
labouKr, " I have broken the laws from necessity, you 
from choice." 

** There is no occasion for any more of your argu- 
ments," rejoined Weft, " Once more give roe up that 
bag, or I will send for a constable and have you taken 
to the cage." 

'* I will not do the one, nor you the other. Sir !" said 
Oldoak, resolutely ; " I should be norry to say anything 
disreepectfhl to you; bnt though I have heard of setting 
a thief to catch a thief, I never heard of a smuggler who 
risked himself to take a poacher." 

" Fellow," exclaimed young West, boldly, " is it 
because I once talked to you of smuggling in joke, that 
you think to intimidate me by reminding me of it X' 

Oldoak said something to him in a low voice, and 
then added aloud, " Step in doors, Sir, and I will show 
you what is in the bag ;" and West, white with fear and 
rage, followed him into the cottage without a word. 
By Uiis time it was broad daylight, and in spite of his 
own unpleasant feelings, the young man could not 
behold without some mixture of remorse and compav 
sion the desolation of the poor man's abode, in which 
the direst poverty was conspicuous. Oldoak did not 
speak, but taking the bag to the window-seat, he cut the 
string that confined it, and a single rabbit and a crumpled 
letter fell out^ " If you had not found me, Sir, 1 should 
by this time have sought you," he said, handing the 
paper to West, who perceived it was addreflsed in an 
almost unintelligible hand, to a gentleman in the com- 
mission of the peace not far from them." 

*' What have I to do with thisT ho inquired, with 
afl^ected calmness. 

" It somewhat concerns you, Sir,** replied the labourer 
drily, and having read for a few moments, the young 
man sprang from the door- way against which he leaned, 
exclaiming in an ai^tated, and altered tone — *' Where, 
and when did you find this, Oldoak)" 

" The man who informed you of my poaching," re> 
joined the labourer, " has, I fkncv, Insen in the habit of 
visiting my snares, and last night when feeling if one 
of them was all right, I found that letter beside it — 
where I dare say the owner is now searching for it, as 
1 did not see him looking out when you caught me just 
now. But come. Sir," he continued, observing the d\»- 
tresa of the young farmer, wliose sense of slmme and 
anger struggled with fears for himself, and a feeling of 
generosity towards the peasant. " If there is anything 
wrong in the bam, the sooner it is out of it the better. 
Who knows, if he be so anxious to hear what the infor- 
mation Lb worth, but he may be already on his way to 
the magistrates V 

For a moment George West remained as if he did 
not hear him, then with a visible elTort to overcome 
himself he replied—*' It is not terror that has altered 
my temper to you, Oldoak, bnt your own generosity ; I 
am sorry for what has just past, and s£ill be glad if 
vou can strike out any plan for getting rid of a few 
bales that are in the bam, though I don't deserve that 
yon should save me from this trouble.'* 



*' It is your father I am saving, Sir," said Oldoak, un- 
compromisingly. 

"Well, be it so," said West, "1 am not the less 
obliged to you." 

" Before I go," continued the labourer, " I must just 
look in, and see how my poor girl and the little ones 
are this morning. Ah, Sir, I have bad a hard job to save 
them, but thank Ood the wont is over, for the frost is 
breaking up." 

"And amidst all this misery," rejoined the young 
man, as Oldoak returned from the inner room, (of the 
wretchedness of which he had caught a mere glimpse,) 
" it never occurred to you amidst this misery, to 
make merchandize of my folly by informing of me ? " 

" Sir ? " said Joe, simply. 

** Ah ! I see," continued the other, " I have wronged 
you — misunderstood you - when you refused in the first 
instance to have any thing to do with this business, I 
felt at once oflTended with, and afraid of you, and took 
every opportunity of influencing my father with my 
prejudices. You have conquered them, however, and 
if " 

"Say no more. Sir," interropted Oldoak, who felt 
more cheerful than he had done for months; "if we 
do but get these things off master's premises in time to 
spoil Mr. Boltwood's market, and disappoint the officers, 
I shall have had my revenge." 

Fortunately for his hopes, only a fbw bales remained, 
and under cover of a load of turnips these were at once 
sent off to the house of the principal, to oblige whom, 
young West had subjected his father to the chance of 
being exchequcred. 

He has no longer a taste for smuggling, or else 
wisely di^^guiscs it, for Joe Oldoak is now barn's-man 
at Westbrook farm. 



THE EARLIEST FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 

Bt WILLIAK BinGKS, ?.!.■• 

No. V. — The Hawthorv, Whitkthoek, oa Mat. 

Hardly one of onr native flowers is more universally 
known and loved than the hawthorn. Its employment 
as the principal living fence to our fields brings It 
within everybody's view. The profusion of its gay and 
fragrant flowers attracts eveiy one's attention; and 
whilst in its blossoming season it perfumes the vernal 
air, and enlivens the Ma3'-day garland, its rosy buds 
are amongst the first symptoms of reviving nature; 
and itfi berries look cheerful even during the desolation 
of winter, supplying a large portion of their food to 
those of the feathered tribe who do not desert us during 
the dreary season. Allowed to reach its full size as a 
tree, the hawthorn richly adorns many of our old parks, 
and many a dell and hollow in our southern downs, 
where its gnarled stem and wide-spread branches add 
to its effect ; and the abundance and sweetness of its 
flowers, collected together in such masses, and seeming 
to cover the whole tree, make it an object that cannot 
be contemplated without admiration. The double and 
pink varieties are introduced into our shrubberies, 
where they are universal favourites ; and, altogether, it 
would be difficult to name the floral object which has 
collected round it a greater numlxjr of pleasing associa- 
tions, or which belongs more completely to our Englipl* 
life, than the hawthorn. 

We will endeavour to give a correct idea of its 
structure, and to explain its affinities, so as to create 
fresh interest in observiuK and studying it. We find 
in the hawthorn all the four circles of parts belonging 
to the flower ; the sepals and petals, each five in 
number, the stamens numerous, and the carpels from 
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one to three. The sepals oohere in the lower portion, 
and the united part ie lined hy the tonu, or common 
base of the petals and Btamens, so that these parts seem 
to grow out of the calyx. The carpels, which are 
uncertain in number — only one being often found, fre- 
quently two, and occasionally three — are enclosed by 
the cohering sepals which adhere upon them, producing 
an inferior fruit. They become hara and bony, forming 
the stone of the haw. The stamens are twenty in 
number, being fire complete circles pressed closely 
together; the awl-shaped filaments bent inwards, ^e 
roundish two-lobed anthers at first pink, but growing 
nearly black before the flower fades. The fruit is 
mealy and insipid ; dark red, or occasionally yellow. 

The tree is hard-wooded, the branches having lateral, 
sharp thorns. The leaves are smooth, dark green, 
wedge-shaped below, three or five-lobed, and cut above ; 
the stipules or auxiliary leaves crescent-shaped, cut. 
The flowers are corymbose, on smooth stalks, white, 
with a pinkish cast when fading; produced in great 
abundance. The -botanical name now generally received 
is CrcUtBg%u oxyacantha. Oxyacant£i is a name used 
by Theophrastus and Dioscorides for some plant of 
the kind, it is now believed for the Crategus Pyra- 
cantha, (a well-known shrub commonly trained on 
walls,) but which by the earlier modem botanists was 
supposed to apply to the hawthorn; hence Linnaeus 
adopted it as a specific name. Cratcegtia is also an 
ancient name found in Theophrastus. It is explained 
as referring to the strength of the wood of the plant 
which bore it ; bat perhaps the more probable interpre- 
tation is goafs head, from some fiincifiil resemblance 
which we could not now undertake to justify. It is 
probable the name belonged to a kind of thorn-tree, and 
it was adopted by Linnssus as a generic name for a 
family nearly allied to the apple and pear, and which 
includes the hawthorn. All those plants which have 
the five sepals united into a tube, embracing and 
adhering to the carpels, which do not exceed Sre in 
number—the common basis of the stamens and petals 
spreading over the calyx beyond its union with the 
carpels, and usually appearing as a fleahy disk, from 
the border of which five petals and about twenty stamens 
grow, the plants being shrubs or trees not unfrequently 
thorny — ^form the natural order of Pomacece, by many 
regarded onlv as a section of RosacecB, to which it is 
closely allied. The distinctions of the genera are 
chiefly founded on the fruit. Cfrateegus has the carpels 
indurated, closely pressed together, completely im- 
bedded in the calyx tube and concealed by it, the 
whole forming an oval berry. The species, which are 
numerous, are pretty constantly thorny. Mespilus, 
the medUur, is known by the five indurated carpels 
being imperfectly coyered by the calyx, producing a 
top-^ped fruit, the flat open summit being bordered 
by -the remains of the sepals. 

Fyrus, the apple, pear, and service, has the carpels 
(five in number) cartilaginous, instead of indurated, 
completely enclosed in the calyx tube, and each pro- 
ducing not more than two seeds, whose covering is also 
cartilaginous ; whilst Cydonia, the Quince, has the 
carpels, which in other respects resemble those of 
Pyrt£9, many-seeded, each seed being covered by a 
mucilaginous pulp. We have here only contrasted a 
few of the principal genera of Pomaceae, of which the 
distinctions may be readily understood. It will be 
seen at once how the various sorts of Uiom trees, of 
which many are seen in our shrubberies, are known 
from the medlars ; why the genus Pvrus, as botanically 
defined, includes the service-tree and the mountain-ash, 
as well as the apple and pear; and why the beautiful 
eariy-flowering tree, whose crimson blossoms adorn our 
walls, and which has been introduced from Japan, is 
rightly named Cydonia Japonica, not, as it is vulgarly 
eilled, Pynis Japonica, As its fruit often grows to a good 



siie, it is easy for any one to observe for himself that 
the plant is a true quince. Indeed, the fruit may be 
ripened with a little care, and might be need as a sub- 
stitute for the quince. The mountain ash being so 
nearly allied to the apple as to be usually placed in the 
same genus with it, those who are acquainted with this 
fact will be prepared to dismiss the common notion, 
which is but a vulgar error, of its berries being poison- 
ous. It has originated, without doubt, from ignorantly 
classing them with other red berries which are poison- 
ous ; but there is no fruit of the pomaceous tribe which 
is pernicious. Some are insipid and worthless : even 
the wild apple, known as the crab, is too austere to be 
agreeable. The acid of the mountain ash is mingled 
with bitter, and is not very pleasant to most people; 
but it is often found refreshing, and in Scotland the 
berries are deemed worthy of being made into a con- 
serve. Common plants which are really dangerous 
ought to be &miliarly known, that they may be eradi- 
cated where it is possible, and that children may be put 
on their guard against them; bat prejudieee agunst 
harmless plants ought to be removed. We might 
almost as well imagine the haw poisonous as the 
mountain ash berry. Keither possesses much value as 
a fruit, but they at least need excite no apprehension. 

If we ever take a rose as our subject, we may have 
an opportunity of connecting the structure of PomaoeB 
with that of Roeacese, and of the whole rosal alliance. 
At present we return to the hawthorn, to observe that 
the tree bears cutting remarkably well, and ia only 
induced by it to throw out a fresh multitude of 
branches, which quality eminently fits it for its old 
English use in constructing hedges. Our modem 
agriculturists seem disposed to grudge the space and 
the nourishment required for them ; but when they are i 
well kept, the waste is not great, and it is abundantly ' 
overpaid by their beauty. The gratification of our 
taste for beauty and fragrance is a real good obtained, ' 
and it is a fidse estimate of utility which only counts 
the food and clothing which the country may be made i 
to yield. 

Far distant be the day when our sweet hawthorn 
hedges, marking the picturesque forms of oar old 
fields, breaking the dull uniformity which characterises 
an unenclosed country, and producing every returning ; 
spring a fresh harvest of delight to old and young, rich 
and poor, among the people, as well as feeding our | 
feathered songsters during the severity of winter, and 
usefully marking the boundaries of land, and protect- 
ing enclosures — must g^ve place to the inroads of a too- 
encroaching cultivation, and be superseded by dead 
partitions, which will occupy leas space, and neither 
abstract nourishment frx>m the soil, nor so much inter* 
nipt the passage of light and air to the produce of the 
field. A prosperous people is always willing and 
anxious to pay something for ornament; and if we lost 
our hawthom hedges, we should find their value too 
Ute, and wish for them again at any price. Let us 
keep them, and value them as a part of the ruTal 
beauty of our country, to which we have a national 
attachment ; and let those who would destroy them for 
the sake of a few feet of land be made sensible that 
they are hurting the feelings and forfeiting the good 
will of their neighbours for a paltry gain. Our haw- 
thom hedges are a national taste; and as the fngrant 
bloom bursts out upon them in the sweet month of 
May, which gives to it a popular name, our whole 
population^hastens to gather its portion for the bouquet, 
or the garland, delighting to select amongst tho clus- 
tered branches, and to breathe the perfumed air. The 
hawthom is a part of our national conception of the 
loveliness of May; and it would be a sad change 
which should leave us to depend on what may still fiiid 
a place in the park or the shrubbery, instead of meeting 
it eveiywhere, by the wayside and around the fields. 
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THE TOUHQ TUBTLB-DOVB OP OARMEL. 

■T JUKI HOVIIt. 



A aiBAT atnj tnrtlfrdoTM lived kbonl Hoant CunwL 
Then w«re onngs tren ud c ypr eaf Uiei«, and among 
tboH the dove* Ured kll the irioter ; the; bad broodi 
eaiij In tbe year, and lowarda ths end of March, or 
baginning of April, they aet off like great KeQtlefolki to 
*pend " the artinn" near London. All uat winter a 
young Engliih miuteian, «bo was Toiy pale and tbio, 
lived with the monki in the monaatery on Uoant Car- 
mel. He went (o Syria'. becaoae, aa a child, be tiad 
loved ao to hear hii mother read in the Bible; Bheoften 
KM to bin about Elijah and £li«ha on Mount Carmel, 
and he oaed to think then, that if ever he were rich, he 
wonld go and lae all the ironderful placea EaentioDcd ia 
Uia Blbls. He never WM rich, and yet be came bera. 
He was very pale and thin, and bad large beauiiful bat 
■onowfnl lyM. He took a violin with bim to Mount 
Carmal ; it wu the greateat treatnra be bad on eaitb. 
Hepla^ themeatiFonderfDl things on bia violin that 
eveT*«rehe«id,andeveiy body who heard him said that 
he waa a giMt mnaieian. Inthewintenhe luBered very 
modi from the cold and the logt of England ; ao last 
nunmer he Mved a little money, and aet offwith his violin 
to Syria ; and all last winter he lived in the monastery 
on Monnt Carmel, among the grave old monks. There 
waa ons Ultle old monk, a very, very old man, who Boon 
grew TBiy fond of him ; ha too had been a musician, 
bat he was now almost childish, and bad forgotten how to 
play; so Uie monks took from him his old violin, because 
they B^d he made aach a noise with iL He cried to 
part with it like a child, poor old man I 

The young musician had a little chamber in the 
inonaslety, which overlooked the sea ; nobody can think 
what a beautiful view it bad I The sun shone in so wnnn 
and pleaaant, and a little group of cjpressea grew just 
below the window. The young man often and often 
stood at the window, and looked out on the sea, and 
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hear thoae tnrUe^ovM-and so did the UtUe old monk. 
One day early in January he saw that the tnriJfr4ovea 
had buUt a neat juat in sight ; he watched the Urda 
taking it by turns to sit on the eggs, and hia heart waa 
full of love to them ; they tomedap their gentle eye* 
to him, but thoy never flew away, for they aaw io hia 
mild and sorrowful eonntonmnoe, that he would DM 
hurt them. 

Beautiful and meUneholy mnsie aonnded lor half the 
day down tma his window to where the birds sale j it 
bad a strange charm to the dovea; they thought it was 
some grand, new kind of nightingale coma down from 
heaven. The little old moi^ aate m hia long Carmelite 
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call him away to a better land ; great tears often fell 
from his eyes, but they ware not sorrowfol lean ; they 
were (ears of love, tears which were otlled forth by a 
feeling of some great bappioMa which waa coming for 
him, but which he conld not qtiit« understaAd ; be waa, 
as yoD know, a very old man; tha oldest In all tbo 
monastery , and almost childish. 

The music from the young man's room founded 
finer and finer every day ; a« early spring came on he 
grew very poorly; the little old monk used to bring 
him his meals iulo his chamber, because it Llfcd him ae 
to go ap and down the long stone staircase to the great 
eating-room. There never waa anybody so kind as tha 
little old monk. 

A pair of yooikg doves were hatched in the neat, and 
when the sun sbone In at the window, the Toung man 
used to lit in his dreseiug-gown, with a pillow In hia 
chojr, and look out over tba at», and; down Into the 
cypreaa tree where the turtle-doves' nest waa; he wonld 
sit for hours and look at them, and many beantiful 
thoagbta passed Ibtoogh his mind as ha did so. Never 
had his heart beon so full of love as now : the little old 
monk nstd to sit on a low seal before bim, waiting for 
the time when he asked for his riolin ; that was a great 
happiness to them both. The muaieian loved him very 
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It was the end of March ; the turtledoves were all pre- 
paring: for their flight to England ; the pair that had 
built under the muaician'B window had a home in some 
old quiet woods in Surrey, where it was delightfully 
mild and pleasant eren in winter; but they never were 
there in winter, although their wood had the name (tf 
Winterdown. It was a lovely wood : broad-leaved arums, 
and primroses, and violets blue and white, covered the 
ground in spring ; in summer there were hundreds and 
hundreds of glow-worms there, and the old tree-trunks 
were wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. It was a very 
pleasant wood, and near to it the poet's children were 
bom ; they had wandered in it and gathered its flowera 
and admired its glow-worms and listened to the turtle- 
doves when they were very young; now, however, their 
home was nearer London ; they only went to Winter* 
down about once a year for a great holiday. The old 
turtle-doves talked about the poet's children in Winter- 
down, and the young doves fancied that they lived there 
always. 

It was now the time for them to set off on their long 
journey; the old pairs had exercised their young ones, 
and they were sure they could perform the journey. 
Next morning early they were to set off. 

All night there was a light burning in the young 
musician's chamber, and towards morning the most 
heavenly music sounded from the window, which the 
old monk had opened a very little for fresh air, because 
his young friend complained of the room being dose 
and hot. The sound woke the doves ; they sate and 
listened to what they still thought a glorious bird : the 
old monk sate with his feeble hands together and head 
raised ; it was the first time for yean that he had ever 
sate so ; the young man played ; a heavenly joy was in his 
soul; he knew not whether he was in heaven or on 
earth ; all his pain was gone. It was a blissful moment; 
the next moment and all was still in the chamber — won- 
derfully still. The lamp still burned ; a soft breeze blew 
in from the half-opened window, and just stirred the 
old man's Carmelite frock, and Ufted the young man's 
dark locks, but they neither of them moved. 

"That glorious bird has done his singing for this 
morning," said the. old doves; "he will now sleep — 
let ns set off; all our friends and neighbours are off 
already ; we have a long journey before us.** The parent 
doves spread their wings ; they and their elder one were 
ftway ; the younger sate as if entranced in the nest ; 
he could think of nothing but the glorious bird that had 
juBt been singing; his family wheeled round the cypresses 
and then returned for him ; they bade him come, for it 
was late ; that the sun was rising above the sea, and 
that all the doves of Carmel were ready for flight The 
younger dove spread his wings also for this long jour- 
ney, bearing with him still the remembrance of that 
thrilling music which affected him so greatly. 

The turtle-doves were forth on their long journey. 
The young musician and the little old monk had started 
before them on one much longer. 

Pabt IL 

It was the end of March ; the poet's garden was be- 
ginning to be beautiful ; the daffodib were out in great 
bunches ; the polyanthuses stood on their round green 
cluster of leaves like bright-headed pins on a lady's pin- 
cushion ; the jonquils had bunt their dry delicate spathes 
and were ready to open their lovely fragrant cups to 
the sun ; the hyacinths were just bursting forth also, 
whilst upon the old wall shone out like radiant gems 
the intense scarlet flowers of the pyrus-japonica ; the air 
was fragrant with violets, and the lilacs and westeria 
were bc^nning to show their profuse wealth of flowers ; 
the little clustered buds on the tops of the elm-trees 
looked in the sunshine as if cut out of coral ; the roses 
were full of young shoots, some green and some red ; and 
the peony pierced the mould with its dark crimson leaves 



folded up, as yet, like so many blunt-headed spears. The 
old blackbird had a mate, and he was singing to her 
with all his might ; the rooks had forgotten all their 
winter troubles, and were now busy building and quar- 
relling. It was a true spring morning, and the poet's 
children walked hand in hand up and down the garden 
laying out great plans for the future of this summer. 

Just then, the weary turtle-doves of Carmel had 
reached England ; the flock that had set out at first had 
all come safely ; they now, however, were very weary 
and hungry ; the young turtle that loved the music so 
much was the weakest and most wearied of aJl the flock. 
" We have not far to go," said the mother, as it lagged 
behind and seemed ready to faint ; *' in an hour we fvhall 
be at Winterdown ; " the little turtle grew fainter and 
fainter; just then they passed over the poet*s garden, 
where the poet's children were walking. " There they 
are,'* laid the toother, "the poet's children with their 
loving eyes and their golden hair ; we shall be at Winter- 
down in less than an hour, follow me ! " 

The weary camel in the desert when it perceives 
water ftflU* off, although faint and ready to sink the mo- 
ment before, bounds forward in hope and joy for the 
promised felief— so was it with the flock of doves ; soar- 
ing above the outskirts of London, they saw in the dis 
tance the old favourite woods of Surrey, towards which 
they winged their way with impatient delight. 

The weary young turtle sank down among the rc^e- 
trees, and heard the voices of the children as they went 
by. In the evening, they saw what they thought a 
white pigeon on a young pear-tree ; they were so pleased 
that they even dreamed about it. Next day, the young 
turtle was still there ; so hungry and frightened, and 
feeling so forlorn and friendless. The children again 
saw it ; this made them happier still ; it must be come 
to live with them ; they stole up softly to the tree where 
it sat, and the little trembling bird allowed itself to 
be caught. They rushed into the house; they had 
caught, they said, the white pigeon that was so beautiful, 
and yet so unlike their own old ones. " It shall live 
with UB ; it shall love us ; it shall have a mate and be so 
happy," said the children. 

For the fir^t time since it had left Carmel it had now 
plenty to eat. It put its head behind its wings and 
slept calmly for hours. 

The poor little turtle-dove, however, was unhappy 
though no one knew it ; it looked out of the bars of its 
large cage, and longed for the freedom of Mount Carmel 
and the long talked of breezy heights of Winterdown. 
It could not understand the nature of the wicker bar* 
which inclosed it. It thought of free flight in the blue 
heavens, and fluttered from side to side of its cage. 

The little turtle-dove was sick at heart : it wanted it 
knew not what ; but a something which was beyond its 
reach. It understood not the loving eyes of the chil- 
dren; it wanted space, freedom, and companiondiip, 
but not in a cage ! 

The next day was Sunday. The turtle's cage stood in 
a boudoir ; it looked beautiful in the window among the 
flowering camellias. Before it stood an alabaster vaM ; 
the picture of a young lovely girl looked down, as if 
from the wall, in tenderness upon it ; books were there 
behind gilded wire- work ; all was bright and beaotlful. 
This little boudoir opened into the drawing-room, where 
a youth was playing some grand sacred music : the dove 
flew from aide to side of the cage; somebody heard 
him, and said the poor bird wants to get out, he sees 
the daylight through the window ; so they pat down 
the Venetian blind, and a soft green gloom, as of a wood 
in sunshine, filled the room. The youth continued to 
play, and the poet's children came in to listen al^o ; 
nobody but them thought more of the dove. "The 
dove does not like it," said they to each other, for the 
dove was more to them than the music ; "it distiee&es 
him ; it is no use telling tihem not to play ; bnt ob \ 
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how QilhftppT he is ! Let as take him And hang him in 
oar room ; it is so qnlet there." 

Thej hang his cage in their pretty room ; called him 
the sweetest names thej coald think of, and went down 
to listen to the l)eaatifiil masic. Bat thej conid not 
foiget the doTe. In less than an hoar thej stole up 
stain : the room was dask, and the bird wa^ calm and 
still ; they thought he slept ; and they closed the door 
softly, lest they shonld waie him. The next time they 
looked at him he was jast in the same place : they 
mounted on a chair, peeped into the cage, and then 
they knew the troth. His little life, like that of the 
yoang musieian and the old monk of Carmel, had 
passed away on the spiritual wings of harmony. 

Life is a strange riddle ; and all that I hare told you 
of the little turtle-dore is quite true. 



BIGHTS IK SOUTH QERMANY. 

BT ABEL PATVTBB. 

No. IV. — Pomance in Vienna. Popular SafeguanUt 
and Paternal Rtcreatums. 

Vienna, Sept. 1844. 



To 

How proToklng to hare missed you at Frank- 
fort, my dear ■ ■ ! the more so, since, as yoa disdain 
letter-writing with the trnest German composure, my 
ehanoe is gone of playing la chronigve 9eandale%tse for 
your amusement — and, what is of deeper consequence, 
of gaining horn yoa some Insight into the movements 
of the mind of your great, and rspidlygrowing greater, 
eoantfy t And I should have likcNi to have offered such 
sympathy as one not wholly indiflerent may tender to 
self-denial and sacrifice. It I do not allude to the 
matter more distinctly, it is because I cannot tell in 
what form the post may b^r " these presents'* to you. 

How I wish you were here to help me to read the 
pages of a popuhtf life, much talked about on our side 
of the channel ! I think the perusal would cheer you. 
I think you woold see that, whatever be the disabilities 
which may grieve the noble and impatient spirits of 
North Germany, thcgr are not such as to press out of the 
mind ito life. I think the light oft the faces of the Rhine- 
lander and Swabian would strike yoa, when you looked 
round on the seas of comely bnt blank visages which lie 
becalmed (their owners are not permitted to ro<tr) in 
every place of Tiennese resort I have been here as 
long as I was In Venice ; and there the figure of en- 
lightenment is not high. But the blood of the South 
stirs the people — the Italian gift of genius redeems 
them, in some sort, from utter and aimless sensualism. 
Thevare flagrant, obvious rogaes— will kiss vour hands, 
while they pick your pockeU. They tell lies by the 
thoosand ! they are steeped in garlic ; they have never 
heardi of soap and water— proving the adage that un- 
eleanliness and angodUness are one. But (I can't help 
it) they fkseinate yon bv a mother wit, ana an instinct 
for the beantifol, which one must be dull and blind 
indeed not to pereelve. Since my three weeks there, I 
have never beoi able to aeeept as a dogma the hopeless- 
ness of Italy I 

Here, on the other hand, the expectation of progress 
seems vet more Impoiiible to me. One feels how much 
must have passed over this people before they were 
reduced to soeh a state of " measureleas content." Not 
one Bolitarv appearance rising above the placid stagna- 
tlon of all one eees, tenches, and handles, have I 
detected. Had he had to deal with a nation of lotos- 
eatery the Master Spirit who has so tamed« and 
imoothed, and pared down, and meekened the man, 
most pass f»r one of the greatasi of magicians. One has 



a profound appreciation of (If not admiration for) the 
genius of Napoleon ; one has a yet more profound con- 
viction of the talent of Mettemich. And the talent was 
able to vanquish the genius ! 

Not utterly to forfeit my character with you, let me 
remind yon of one of the drollest appearances in the 
history of the salons of Europe, to which we owe an 
English lady's book on '* Austria and the Auittriane/' 
painting everything Viennese in damask-roee colour. I 
believe Mrs. TroUope to be as sincere as she is short- 
sigbted and presumptuous ; else she would hardly have 
committed herself as desperately as she has done, by 
openly avowing changes of opinion during the perform- 
ance of tasks of bespoken advocacy or attack. But that 
the Archimage of diplomacy should have counted her 
as a Madame de Stael rediviva, and laid the beau 
monde of Vienna open to her enchanted eyes, is 
perhaps as curious a proof of his elephantine strength 
and sagacity as one could offer. That huge animal is 
as adroit, yon will remember, at picking up pins as 
at throwing down towers ! Truly, the cherishing of 
the authoress of " Widow Bamaby," when measured 
against Napoleon's hatred of Madame de St£el, seems 
to me to symbolize the precise characters and position 
of the two men, t» well almost as any greater deed one 
could select ! 

Though you are too good a poet to disdain novel- 
reading, it is of Madame that I shall ask 

whether she has not read Mrs. Trollope's " Romance of 
Vienna,** made up of a concealed marriage,->an ill-used 
woman, imprisoned and otherwise affronted by a licen- 
tious Jew banker, al the instigation of her noble and 
profligate Austrian hu8band,->Beveral ladies, who sgree 
(according to the authoress's favourite invention) to fiill 
in love with one and the same Romeo, — a Jewish gentle- 
woman, who pines her soul away over Shakspere, ailer 
the fitthion of a /emme incomprise, — with castles, sur- 
prises, fortunes, and what not. Doubtless, that vera- 
cious romancer ^wbom Lady has complimented 

in print, as being only one degree less true than 
Divinity itself) had seen all these combinations and in- 
cidentsin the society which so enchanted her. I think 
that I, too, could write a Romance of Vienna out of tlie 
street and table gossip which has collected itsfff, so to 
say, round us ;— and, of coarse, the actors and the ma- 
chinery would be totally different ; possibly, the one as 
exaggerated, and the other as unfairly used, as the lady's. 

I should begin at the beginning — when we were 
scarcely within the lines, and our fiacre driver pointed 
out to us a neatly-dressed man, obviously no gentle- 
man, creeping down the sunny and dusty road across 
the glacis, with a step which seemed by its steal thinesa 
to ask for twilight to cover every footfall. *' That is 
one of the secret police," said our Jehu ; " I know him 
by his leather-topped stick." I was much disposed to 
echo the exclamation of the anti-Catholic and charitable 
Miggs, and cry, " O gracious f heren mysteries !" 
After all, these worthies may be, and possibly are. 
among the most prosaic of the race, who ever openca 
letters, or watchea thieves at street corners ; and we 
have our own *' Peelers" in plain clothes ; but the thing 
had a different sound : and this, in matters of romance, 
makes all the difference I 

But I was surprised to be told, a few days after this, 
and by one who knows Vienna well, of the insecurity of 
person and property here. Heaven help me ! 1 had 
some wild notion, as it now seems, of a land *' flowing 
with milk and honev," where kings sate in the gate to 
help all the poor and needv, to protect all the innocent, 
so they were not political. I remembered, it is true, 
the disagreeable impressions produced by the pointed 
cannon in St. Mark's Place, at Venice, and by the loaded 
carabine of the trooper who escorted a peaceful omni- 
bus, carrying sixteen able men, from Milan to Como ; 
but then, 1 had considered these aa the inevitable 
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appendages to conquest': and never dreamed of aught 
saye peace and propriety in the £lyBium of those whose 
song is of "the right divine." Well, it broke the 
dream more oddly tlian agreeably, to be warned off the 
glacis in an evening — to be told that the belt of lonely 
alleys which separates Stadt from VarskxcU might cost 
one a chain, or a watch, or a purse, if incautiously 
crossed too late — ^and, by way of clenching these state- 
ments with figures, to hear of three huudre<l and fifty 
evil-doers sent off in one swoop to Dalmatia, only six 
weeks ago. Somehow or other, the whole real interest 
of robber-excitement has departed frooi our fiction; 
our Ainsworths are compelled to go back to the stirring 
times of Jack Sheppard and Claude Buval. The old 
house in West-street, Smithfield, with all its haunts of 
concealment and crime, has been pulled down; and 
Joseph Ady, and the yet viler tribe who trafficked in 
lies for the benefit of the Sunday press, represent with 
their petty villanies the bold gentry who made 
Maidenhead Thicket, and Hounslow Heath, and Rose- 
berry Topping, so thriUingly famous in the days of our 
Srandfatners. It is comical that to hear " Stand, and 
Oliver !** one should come to the most peaceful country 
of the most contented peasantry in Europe ! 

One day at dinner, too, we had a course of darker 
tales than such-like small exploits; instances of 
travellers disappearing unaccountably, which would be 
rather dismal to recollect solu$ on an out-of-the-way 
Toad at nightfall. Some one began, I think, with the 
old but obsolete story of the gentleman who walked 
forward while the horses were changing in his travelling 
carriage, at a little town, I think, In Styria ; and was 
never heard of more. This led to sundry Austrian anec- 
dotes : — Two brothers were here, not very many weeks 
since, travelling for pleasure; both very young men. 
One of them walked out in the twilight, and never came 
back ! Only his clothes were found by the police, who 
say that he was drowned while bathing in the Danube. 
I have been unable to gather the proofs of this, the 
more so, as people are rather shy of discussing the 
affiiir, the assertion once made. And, somehow, the flat 
decUuration thai it was &o, rather meets than helps the 
explanation. I bade my Panza ask in the world below 
about the matter : since, as he is an Austrian, it might 
be done discreetly — and Mrs. Trollope will tell you what 
unravelments of romance may be gathered from that 
quarter of the hemisphere. But Panza's gossips were 
all for the police version, and sent him up fortified with 
a counter-history to show the excessive and paternal 
care of the local government over all the bodies of its 
good subjects 1 

A tradesman well to pass in the world left his 
family in a coffee-house, where they had all been sitting 
one evening, taking some refreshment. He, too, was lost 
Being a moral man, he could hardly have fallen into bad 
company ; being a respectable one, the idea of suicide 
was out of the question. But he came not back, all the 
same. Great was the sensation and outcry excited : the 
Government ordered a dragging of the Danube, and 
large rewards were offered to any one who would throw 
light on the mystery ; but many months —a year — went 
by, and no tidings were obtained. At last two Italian 
venders of saJami, one day, when the water was very 
low, perceived something clinging to the lower part of 
an old boat — some fragments of clothes, and what had 
been a human body. It was the poor missing man. 
The body had caught on a nail, and thus been kept 
under water: what little objects of value he had 
possessed, were found upon it ; so " that he could not, you 
see," was the end of the tale, " have been made away 
with I" 

Any how, the story is sad enough. — Others followed 
it, of like quality ; till, rationally or irrationally, my 
notion of Austrian security has got a shock which, to 
say the leasts is a little disenchanting. One may not 



precisely feel, as the phrase is, " on the edge of a 
volcano," but there is something disagreeable in the 
air, which, taken coi\jointly with the obvious sensuality 
of the people, and tales like the above, to which there 
is no shutting the ears, give me a disinclination to the 
place I hardly know how to describe. Never was I so 
alive as now to the fearful price we pay at home for our 
intellectual pleasures — to the corroded hearts — to the 
young frames broken down by anxiety — to the prema- 
ture old age — the starvation — ^the madness. Yet I think 
a twelvemonth here would drive me into the frenzy of 
parading the streets with a Cap of Liberty on a pole, 
like some insane Anabaptist or Knipperdoling of 
former times. 

We went to Laxenburg the day before yesterday, 
which is called, in guide-book phraseology, the " Virgi- 
nia water " of Emperor Francis, of beloved memory. 
What an odd book one might write on the toys of Kings 
and Queens ! — on the locksmith's shop of poor Louis Seize 
of France — the wardrobe of George the Fourth— the 
menagerie tastes of some potentates nearer our own 
day ! Pitiful would the show be, I fear, and turn ont 
something very like a very bad pawnbroker s shop, — N.B. 
not lacking the shelf of Bibles. We should have a flute 
and a soldier, from Frederick the Great, — with a MS. of 
verses not " washed clean," by Voltaire, — and the 
Dowager Electress of Saxony's old harpsichord. And 
what baby-houses of every perishable material,— 
Buckingham Palace in the midst ! — H. M. the King 
of Bavaria would cut a noble figure on the occasion, 
with his palaces and picture galleries. And the nzns from 
Weimar ; should not we look at them with something 
deeper than the love for pretty things 1 There most be 
a comer, too, for " Master Peter's" saw and mallei- 
Then what queer contributions we should have from the 
Indies, and the East, and your fi&vourite Africa, and 
Persia — a sack of ears, perhaps, or a basket full of eyes, 
such as the wicked Sultan or Sheikh counted over with 
his riding-whip, (vide " Zohrab ! ") 

But — ^to come to matters more tangible— we went to 
Laxenburg the day before yesterday, to see the late Em- 
peror's paradise of dainty devices. The drive from Vienna 
is dreary enough ; the last portion of it, however, leads 
down an avenue of Spanish chestnuts and lindens, the 
shade of which was a most welcome parasol, after an 
hour of the white dust of the high road. The gardens 
are charming; and henceforward, when I hear my English 
friends waxing too bold about their own lawns and 
pleasaunces, I shall throw these in their teeth. Nobler 
trees I have not often seen. There is turf, though some- 
what ranker and less strictly cropped than at our 
Blenheims and Windsors, and fairly firm gravel walks — 
the first such I have seen abroad. There is plenty of 
water, too. But, bless us I what puerilities — what silly 
ideas ignorantly carried through ! — The first Lion we 
were shown was a Swiss cottage, which no Swiss, still less 
any cottager I have ever known, would for an instant 
have put up with — with very ugly architecture, and the 
well-known features of sloping roof and balcony being 
most awkwardly managed : — ptdnted glass windows, ceil- 
ings inlaid like the doors of a Dutch cabinet, or the walls 
of the Poller drawing-room in Nurembuig :— old leather 
hangings, and a quantity of stupid gimcrackery, which I 
should think the very peacocks, pecking about under the 
walnut trees, must have had sense to flout Would I had 
stopped there ! but there was a fort to be seen, which 
stands In one of the greenest island-nooks of the Laxen- 
burg lake : — and ferried over on a smug flying bridge, 
with punts on every side full of platter-fa(^ Viennese, 
splashing about their paddles (in fancy aquatic) — ^hov 

could I keep my bad temper 1 Why, my dear , the 

sight of the place would have driven you frantic — who 
know by heart the real grandeurs of the Marksburg and 
the Rhcinstein, and of every burg and stein down the 
Rhine river, and (for aught I know) half Germany over I 
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A little hftll, and a little armouiy^and a little bed-room, 
with a little state bed in it like a little $^it bonbon box, 
— and a little staircase with painted groinings among 
real gothie architecture, and little windows filled with 
painted glass, good, bad, and Indifferent,— and a little 
tower, and a little commemontion-room of faiUa etgestea 
in the lirea of Aostrian royalties, — and a little portrait 
gallery, full of 8uch physiognomies, Johns, and Josephs, 
and Leopolds^ each meaner than his neighbour ! — and 
little comer cnpboarda, stuffed, I must say, vrith very 
rich rock-ciyntal beakers and ruby-glass trinkets I 
longed to see inLadyBlessington's drawing-room, — ^and 
a little gazebo, or observatory, leading out on to little 
Imttlemcnts :— nothing more tiny, more trumpeiy, did 
(Ue6^ eyes ever see — no, not even in our own palace 
baby-houses ! 

But the thing of all good Kaiser Franz his show, 
was the dungeon. Yes, truly, a dark crypt, rather larger 
than the real holes of Little Ease, and cages in which 
kings have kept wild animals for their pleasure. And 
I liat nothing might be wanting— there is a doll, of the 
^ i/x; of life, dressed in prisoner's weeds, who rattles his 
chains, and "nods beautiful," when the old Corbera 
who shows the place treads on a spring. Could one 
)t>ok on these toys as the common rubbish set up by 
the royal Austrian Hans JOrgell Could one forget 
Spiclbeig, when invited to it by such a little pocket 
aud peep«how reminiscence as this 1 I need ask you 

no questions, I believe, my dear , nor explain to 

>uu why, as we quitted this wondrous place of pleasure 
( fjur of us, and by no means the most silent persons 
under the sun), an utter blankness seemed to come 
down on us :— a sickness of heart, a drying up of the 
fountains of Life. 

The drive from Uixenburg to Schoubrunn is not un- 
ploasing, down an avenue of fine trees ; and Schoubrunn 
is in the high royal fiishiou — a superb palace, with lovely 
flower gardena, and spacious surroundings, laid out in 
the formal architectural style which befita a kingly resi- 
dence. The lawn betwixt the garden-front and the 
fountain was blazing with Autumn flowers, geraniums, 
dahlias, astera, most skilfully disposed : —the i^ks full of 
the well-drc^scd Viennese soldiers and their girls, lovers 
and loungers, and quiet, sober family parties, in whose 
resolution to take pleasure all together, there is some- 
thing respectable. But an idea — not very rarely to be 
encountered hereabouts, I suspect — haunted me, at least, 
for the rest of the day. And as driving home to the city to 
enjoy a softened vision of Meyerbeer's " Huguenots," I 
marked, in the midst of the crowds of holiday keepers, the 
tall mounted Dragoon, pacing down the dusty centre of 
the road, the sides of which streamed with music and 
glasses, merry-go-rounds, and menageries; — it seemed 
unto myself, that I had been looking at some of the 
materials for another Romance of Vienna, than Mrs. 
Trollope's — at some curious Popular Safeguards, and 
noticeable traces of Paternal Recreation ! 



THE NATURAL DIGNITY OP MAN, v. A POOR 
IMITATION OP ARISTOCRACY. 

BT WILUAX BOWITT. 

M^KT are tiie improvements of the present age. 
Amongat them we notice with peculiar pleasure a 
greater tendency to a just appreciation of our common 
nature in opposition to the false and mischievous dis- 
tinctions ana falhidea, with which a corrupt taste and a 
cringing spirit of adulation to wealth and power have 
spotted society, aa with the spotting of a plague. In 
toe earlieat and pureafc ages of the world, when 

* Gods walked the earth, and beings more than mco ;** 



when the Creator himself came down and visited his 
creatures, and angels bore his messages of love and 
mercy to mankind ; then the g^reat patriarchs, the &thers 
of nations, and the modela of profound faith and noble 
action, walked the earth too in the simple dignity of 
human nature, a dignity which no adventitious title 
could augment, but would assuredly have diminished. 
So striking is this, that to speak of our common pro- 
genitor as Lord Adam, Adam, Esq., or of Eve, as 

Lady Eve, or the Honourable Mrs. Eve, would become 
a burlesque of the most ludicrous description. How 
nobly do they stand forth in their own pure and pri- 
meval simplicity. What a moral granaeur there is 
about their names, to which all our titles appear in 
comparison as the most trumpery and strolling-player's 
tinsel. What dreadful havoc should we make of the 
moral sublime if we talked of my Lord Enoch, of the 
Grand Dukes Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or of his 
Excellency the Most Noble Marquis Joseph, Governor 
of Egypt, under his Imperial Highness, Pharaoh. 

In the time of Job, the consciousness that these titles 
were ba.scd in something more than mere political dis- 
tinctions or ordinary reppect was most luminously 
demonstrated by that fine young man, Elihu, who 
declared that he could not give flattering titles to 
men, for in so doing the Lord would take him away. 
When the Saviour of men came, he came, like the first 
fathers of mankind, arrayed in a dignity of divine sim- 
plicity, which, like the pure light of heaven which puts 
out all the gross lights and tallow-candle luminaries of 
earth, put far below his feet all the petty honours of 
ordinary society. The Apostles walked abroad in the 
same sublime nobility of simple name. It may be veiy 
well for an archbishop of these days to be styled his 
Grace the Ix>rd Archbishop of So-and-so — for a bishop 
to be dubbed a Right Reverend Pather in God — ^for a 
dean to be a Very Reverend ; but what a degradation 
and a ridicule would it be to talk of Ilis Grace the 
Archbishop St. Paul, or the Right Reverend Pather in 
God St. Peter. 

In all ages, those who have climbed out of the mob of 
their time, and planted their glorious feet on the 
mountain of immortality, have stood forth there too 
great and beautiful for the obscuration of their eternal 
names by the foolish epithets of ordinary flattery. 
Homer, PUto, Socrates, Cicero, Cato, Luther, Shakspere, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, and even those living amongst 
the fogs of our times, Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, Shelley. 
How 2l titles drop away fipom an immortal name t How 
we tear them down, as we would a beggar's rags from 
the noble statue of some beneficent divinity ! 

And shall we then wrap ounelvea in these foul ragsY 
Shall we tacitly, nay, fondly, own that that which is 
too mean for the shouldcn of greatness — great good- 
ness, and good greatness, is good enough, nay, is too 
honourable even, for ourselves ? Shall we thus confess the 
baseness of our being, the abjcctness of our ambition 1 No t 
let us rather come at onoe boldly to the pointy and claim 
our portion of the Divine nature, and determine to vin- 
dicate it by our devotion to all in life and hope that ii 
simple, pure, great, and glorious. We dare to claim 
God for our Father :— is it not a less daring to claim 
the very highest and most illustrious men as our 
brethren 1 Let us dare— for it is a noble daring — to 
daim kinahip with Homer, with Plato, with Socrates, 
with Christ, with the Apostles, with the noble martyrs 
who in eveiy age have perished by fire, or sword, or the 
poisoned arrows of malice and calumny, rather than 
stoop to the cormptiona of the time; and with the 
heroes of the soul, Luther, iKlton, Newton, and those 
of the like lofty stamp; and not grovellingly roll our- 
selves in Uie rotten rags of the world's adulaUon. Lei 
us aim at a like noble simplieity. 

Por oorselves, we mean to adopt this simple and 
more manly course. Confesung that wo hate (alien 
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too easily into the ordinary modes of addreae, ve liave 
still never willinglj assumed any of the unmeaning 
titles so ordinarily assumed. On all our title-pages 
stand only the simple names of William and Mary 
Howitt We prefer them to all others. We crave no 
additions. We are neither squire nor squiress : we 
never held the horse or bore the shield of any knight, 
nor ever intend to do. If others, in addressing ua, 
apply these phrases, they will excuse us in types drop- 
ping what we so much wish to drop. 

^ And let no man say that we wish to rob any man of 
his just honours, or his due respect. We desire to honour 
all, and to respect all, who snow themselves worthy of 
respect ; but we feel that the only real distinctions are 
those which are laid by Gk>d in the foundations of our 
nature— Gbnius, Intsllioenoe, and Vibtub. 

For every man, woman, and child, who possess these, 
we claim entire respect; and more, we claim the 
homage of the heart, and give it them. The truest 
politeness, the utmost courtesies of society, are based 
on these, and must accompany them. 

It was with sincere pleasure that we heard Thomas 
Cooper on a recent occasion promulgate a similar 
doctrine ; and we particularly call on the great class of 
which he is one — ^that of the people — to consider well 
this matter. There is no class which, we regret to say, 
even while it is steering a rapidly improved course, is 
more guilty of this crime against its own dignity — this 
social crime — than it How often do we see in the 
announcements of public meetings by the people, that 
Mr. So-and-so will move a resolution, and Thomas 
So-and-so, Eaquirey will second it 1 Let this cant of 
fictitious squirearchy peri^ ! Let us leave this folly to 
the foolish I Let us henceforth be content, nay, for it 
is a great and arduous strife, lei vm aspire to be men; 
and desire no other glory thau to be good men ! 



A TEMPERAKCE RHTME. 

Hush, reveller, hush thy boisterous strain 1 

See»t thou that upper light ? 
There, by the sick man'ri bed of pain, 

They're watching through the night. 

Ah ! there are eyes filled to the brim, 

That dare not yet o'erflow ; 
With feigned hope they hide from him 

The truth full well they know. 

The mom is near, but never more 

His eye the morn shall see ; 
Ere through the panes iU red beams pour, 

Death's shadow there will be. 

Oh ! could those walls bat open now 

And show thee what I saw, 
Thy soul perforce would trembling bow 

In penitence and awe. 

Sad was it lying there to lee 

The young man in his prime, 
Weaker than weakling infancy, 

Old long before his time. 

Sad was thai &oe to look upon, 
Where pain its stamp had set. 

The eye so bright, the cheek so wan. 
As Life and Death there met. 



And sadder still tho grief fewessed. 
The anguish deep and wild; 

Sighing from out a parent's breaat. 
Above an only child. 

And saddest yet of all to hear 
Thrill like the judgment blast 

Those few faint broken words of fear. 
Wailing the guilty past. 

They told of tender counsel spumed, 
Of love repaid with slightsi 

Of bitter tears marked unconcerned. 
Of anxious, sleepUass nights. 

They spoke of talents high, Ood-girep, 

Abused and thrown away ; 
Of glorious faculties for heaven 

All wildly sent astray. 

They asked for hope — no hope there 
Dread memory still would live ; 

And mingled anguish, fear, and shame. 
Were all it had to give. 

And ** life of pleasure" this ye call, 
And count yourselves the wise ; 

Well, we shall see when meet we all 
Yonder above the skies I 

W. O. 
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HeaUky Skin ; or. The Management <^ the Shin, as a 
means of promoting and preserving Health, By 
Eeasmus Wilsov, F.R.S., Consulting Surgeon at 
St Pancras Infirmary. Second Edition. London : 
John Churchill. 

We are glad to see a new edition of thi^ most useful 
work. No one can tell Juno necessary a proper atten- 
tion to the state of the skin is without reading this 
invaluable book. 



HousehoUl Surgery; or. Hints on Bmergendes, By 
JoHK F. SoDTH, one of the Suri^ns of 8t TluNiiaa*s 
Hospital. London : Cox, King William-stieet, 

Strand. 

This is another work, proceeding from another eminent 
surgeon ; another evidence of the spirit of public nae- 
fulness amongst men of science. The idea of this work 
was a very felicitous one ; and we particulariy admire 
the liberal and generous tone, so free from anything 
like professional exclusiveness, with which the reasons 
for writing it are given. It is not intended to create 
domestic quacks, but to supply every family with the 
practical knowledge of the necessary remedies, in casea 
of emergency, in solitary situations, in sudden acci- 
dents, in the colonies and far-off settlements, whore 
surgical aid is not to be got in Ume. It is written in 
a clear and yet very pleasing manner, admitting of 
some improvements, as may be expected from th^ ftrsi 
issue of such a work, and which it will no doubt receive 
in the fresh editions into which such a work is sure to 
run. It is a book for which ve know no sttfa^tnie. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP PACPTS AKD OPINIONS CONNBCTBD WITH OENBRAL INTBRIISTS AND POPULAR 

PROORESa. 



In thu deparimeiU of our Journal we mean not only to MaU candidly our oum eamett opinion on any matter 
of importancty but AoM endeavour, aa far aa in ua lies, to form and guide publie opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of all classsa^be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work roa all, and we desire to work with otf.— Eo9. 
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Quarterly Betmm of the Healik amlMoHalUy in 117 Disfricfs 
Englaitd, For the Q^uarter ending March Z\$t 1S47. Pub- 
lished by awfhorily of the Registrar-General. — The disclosures 
of thu invaluable official document are just what mi^ht have been 
expected. We have had a remarkably severe winter, and an 
equal severity of times. Wages have been low, and provisions 
unusually high ; and the oonseqnence has been tliat ^*fffy-six 
thousand one hmuired and jU>e perwnt died in the quarter ending 
March Slst in the diBtricts whtcb make the returns, a number 
greater than has been roistered in any corresponding quarter, and 
ji^ thffusand and thirty-fre above the corrected averwe.*^ 

Tlie Registrars from the different districts in their returns 
attribute the incessant mortality to typhus and colds in the aged ; 
tvphus originating in want of full employment, and consequently 
deficient food, and the high price of provisions. The result of 
these fiital agencies are seen fearfully in the retnms from Liver- 
pool and the manufacturing districts. In these most, however, 
be included the immigration of thousands of destitute Irish. 

" The disastrous effects of the immigration of the Irish poor 
on the bulk of English towns, was dwelt on in the previous 
(iaaarterly Return ; tKe evil increased during the winter quarter, 
and the deaths in Liverpool, where the mortality has always 
been high, were 1,134 more than in the winter quarter of IS-Ui, 
and nearly 1.000 above the average of ordinaiy seasons. For 
thousands of the Irish peasantry the authorities there have 
found food ; for thousands graves ; and many of their officers and 
townsmen have fallen in the coarageons discharge of the duties 
thrown on them — in one sense by a national calamity^n another 
by a national crime /** 

We are glad to see the Registrar-General thus boldly speaking 

out to Goremment in his Return. It is by a great and grievous 

national crime that tliis wholesale miseiy and slanghter have been 

j brought upon the nation. It never can be enough pealed into 

I the ears of GoTemment^ that as sorely as they neglect or refuse 

to discharae oonadentiotiBly, coarageously, and justly the powers 

coramittea to them by the people, thev will become guilty of 

calamity and death to the people. The neglect of justice to 

; Ireland has brought at length the certain consequence — famine 

I and {lestilence ; a famine and a pestilence thrown upon our own 

shores by inevitable circumstances of connexion. This is nothing 

I less thorn whoteeale Oovemment murder. The ten millions of 

I wumey given to Ireland for help when it is too late, has crippled 

our own commerce, and cast equal distress on our manufacturing 

towns. The Registrar visited some of the dwellings of the 

poor in Manchester, " damp oellan in narrow streets, where 

scarcely a breath of air visits them. One cellar consisted of 

two compartments, each measuring fonr yards by four. In the 

fint the nunily consisted of seven persons ; in the other, the back 

apartment, were no less than twenty persons : tvelve adults y and 

erren children, and in one comer the dead body of the child he 

had come to vieit.** 

These are the dwellings of Englishmen, whose houses are 
their castles ! These are the dwellings which they win who 
crrafe the manoAMturing wealth, and the national greatness of 
Xnjrland ! Where are Christianity, common justice, common 
filling, and eommon sense? Who shall dare again to boast of 
the btessiBc of manofaetnring, and the felicitous results of 
marhineiy r The oom-Iaws are mainly abolished, and vet to the 
million life is a curse, their homes are charnel-houses, they grovel 
in filth, and fester in disease. Well may the Registrar-General, 
c(»ntrniplatiag these facts, talk of the monstrous mortality being 

tlM* result of ▲ 2f ATIOXAL CRIME. 

But it is London which presents the most awful spectacle of 
destnartion. Fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty-nine 
deaths were ngistend in the first quarter of this year, a greater 
number than has been registered in any winter since 1838 ; and 
thirty-eight persons die daily in excess of the rate of mortality 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This is the amount of murder 
dune alone by bad covemment, and bad social regulations. In 
^xm yean, r. e. from lb38 to 1844, the excess of deaths in 
L'lnJon has been VT}*)?:^ \ of children alone in that period 



58,961. And yet the corporation of the city protests against 
the introduction of any Health of Towns Bill amongst them, 
and ministers at onoe acquiesce in the criminal request. Who 
talks of ogres P Where were there ever such child-devouring 
ogres as such a government, or such a corporation P Well does 
the Registrar-General point out the monstrous fact of the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen annuallv making a voyage to count up and 
conserve the swans of the Thames, while they are petitioning 
thus earnestly for the oontinuance of the annual immolation of 
upwards of H,000 children, and of upwards of 12,500 people 
altogether 1 Uenceforward let London aldermen be famed not 
for the destruction of turtle, but of little children. 

These Quarterly Returns of mortality are invaluable — they 
are great, but melancholy facts. 

"Sew Co-operative Enterprise. — The People^ s Newspaper. — ^Thc 
Society of Uompositors of London have resolved to establish a 
newspaper for the people of thoroughly popular principles. We 
hear that it is to appear on the 29th of this month. It seems 
that, considering that the association has to pay a certain weekJv 
amoimtto such of its members as are out of employ, they think it 
will be much better to employ such individuals, by which all parties 
will be benefited. The society will then have work done for its 
money, the men paid will be paid for emplorment, and not for 
being destitute of employment — ^to them a mr more agreeable 
affair ; and the body will, by such an organ, be able to co-operate 
powerfully for the advancement of those great principles of 
liberty and justice wliich, as we are constantly reminded, by the 
sufferings of the people, are in such need of the most earnest 
and universal assertion. We wish them all success in their 
undertaking, and shall endeavour to promote it by every means 
within our power. 

The Cooper Festival. — ^The annual festival to celebrate the 
liberation of Thoin:is Cooper from Stafford gaol was held in the 
National Hall, Holbom, on Monday, the lOth instant. In the 
absence of W. J. Yox, owing to illness, William Howitt was 
called to the chair. In the course of his opening speech he 
demonstrated, by facts similar to those given above, that tha 
nation was suffering, not from the inflictions of Providence, but 
those of bad government. He reminded the people that, spite 
of all their exertions, and the liberation of their advocates from 
prisons, thev had yet made no actual advance towards their due 
share of influence in the constitution ; and that till then they 
could expect only periodical recurrences of the anffenngs now 
prevailing. He called on the people to take the question of 
education into their hands, and to establish a People s CoU^je 
in London, in which they might employ as teachers the men of 

?>nius and talent belonging to their own bodv, such as Cooper, 
hom. Prince, Vincent, Lovett, Bamford, Miller, etc. By this 
means they would at once give the best support to their merito- 
rious men, and ensure for their children an education in the 
spirit of truest inde^)endenoe. The idea was responded to by 
the utmost acclamation. 

Veiy able speeches were delivered by William Lovett, Dr. 
Epps, R. M. Moore, W. H. Ashurst, W. J. Linton, Walter 
Cooper, etc. The evening was spent in great harmony, and the 
choir of the Apollonic Society added to tlie general enjoyment 
by their very drlightlul singing. 

The Journeymen Tailois* Trade and General Improvement 
Society of Dundee. — This excellent iKMnety, which aims at 
improvement of its members by temperance and general 
enlightenment as well as bv trade reffulations, has adopted the 
following rule for limiting the hours of labour : — 

** That no member work more than ten hours per day^— .via., 
from six to six, allowing two hours for meals, witnont receiving 
the payment of one penny per hour in addition to the recognised 
price; and any member not conforming to the above shall 
forfeit one penny to the Society, for each nour he works beyond 
that time. 

** yote.—Th%t this Rule shall only be enforced on tbe first 
Monday of Augti^t, 1847, or as soon thereafter as may be agreed 
on by sixty members of the society.*' 
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Co-cperaiion, — The NaHoiud Ckhoperatite Land CompoHy. — 
Sib, — Among the maoy efforts of the people for their own pro- 
neas in aociu happiness which I see roistered in ;f oar Journal^ 
I have not seen a notice of one which I trust will prove the 
means of the sodal and nolitical imneration of tUoosands of 
otir'ooaattyiften. I allnae to the National Co-operative Land 
Company; which has now been started two years, wliich has 
nearly 18,000 members, and about 30,000/. 

I .savr.some.time ago in your Journal a letter from a gentle- 
man of Cork, calling upon us to form an Anti- Land-law Leasrue, 
to enable the Irish pconle to get possession of the land. Now, 
hprc is an Anti-Land-law League ready formed, in shares of 
2/. IOj., 3/. 15«., and hi. each, which entitle the holders to be 
located on two, three, or four acres of land, with a cottage and 
outbuilding, atid a capital of 15/., 22/. lOtf., or 30/., to start 
with, all placed in the tenant*s hands, with a retU-eharae at the 
rate of 5/. per cent, on the outlay ; thus making him independent 
of the landlord, and giving him a vote for the election of those 
who make the laws which give rise to Anti-Com-kw and Anti- 
Lnnd-lnw Leagues. 

Now, this blesttinff to the poor man may be carried out in 
Irrhind as well ns Kngland, if the people of tliat countiy can 
find men willing to try it. 

Thirty- Ave/r^^iM^» took possession of their homes this first of 
Hay. Upwards of 3,000/. was paid to the treasurer last week, 
as any one by looking over the Northern Star newspaper can 
see ; so that some men have hope of their regeneration through 
the land. 

Englishmen and Iri&hmen, see the effect of co-operation, and 
determine to carry out that principle still more. 

A C0NSTA3IT R£AD£R OF YOUR JoUBITAX, AND 

Subscriber to the Land Company. * 

A noble senfimeMt. — The key of fortune. — The mystery of 
Napoleon's career was tliis : — under all difficulties and discou- 
ra^ments to " Press on." It solves the problem of all heroes ; 
it IS the rule by which to judge rightly of all wonderful success 
and triumphal marches to fortune and genius. It should be the 
motto of all, high and low, fortunate and unfortunate, so called, 
— " press on," never despair, never be disa>uraged ; however 
stormy the heavens, however dark the way, however great the 
dilBcuIties, or repeated the failures, " press on." If fortune has 
played false with thee to day, do thou play true for this to-mor- 
row. Let the foolishness of yesterday make thee wise to-day. 
If thy affections have been poured out like water in the desert, 
do not sit down and perish of thirst, but " press on," — a beau- 
tiful oasis is before thee, and thou mayest reach it, if thou wilt. 
If another has been false to theo, do not thou increase the evil 
by being fiilse to thyself. Do not say, the world hath lost its 
poetry and beauty ; it is not so ; and even if it be so, make tliine 
own poetrjr and beauty, by a brave, a true, and above all, a 
religious life. 

From Ike Phonographic Corretpondeni of January, 1846. 

Co-operation, — SiB, — ^A society having been formed at the 
Coffee-nonse, Low Pavement, Nottingham, for the purpose of im- 
porting provisions from America, for the benefit of its members, 
they were much gratified in observing in yonr last Journal 
n.6th Hay), the account of a co-operative liod^ at TiUicoutry, 
Clackmannanshire ; and of the friends of suffenng humanity at 
Cincinnati, a notice of which, I think, appeared in yonr Journal, 
No. 13, both having something like the same object in view. 
We are drairons of oo-operating with such societies, for the pur- 

Cof carrying the same into practice. We shall be glad to 
I a notice of our object in your next Journal, and shall 
also be glad to enter into oommunication with them on the 
subject, for the purpose of arranging to carry the same into 
effect forthwith, if possible. Will not a central body be essen- 
tial, either in London or Liverpool, to give due force to this effort 
of the workers? I believe you are President of the London 
Co-operative League, whose views are pretty much the same. 
Do, if possible, get them to assist in tliis cause. 

I am, Sir, yours verr obedientlv, 

WiLLUM Smith, 
Secretary, 

Blaekheath IMeraru Inetiiufion.—ThiB truly popular institu- 
tion, which for ten sliillings per annum offers an amount of 
Amnsement and instruction seldom to be obtained under four 
tJJMs the sum, after the usual difficulties, the greater part of 
whidi have fortunately been surmounted, now possesses a librarr 
of above 2,000 volumes, with a circulation of above 15,000 




volumes per annum; a oomlortaUe Kading-nMm, weU 
with papers, and a substantial lecture-hall, capaUe of hdOing 
above 500 persons. Unfortunatdy, a debt at present hangs ow 
this building, which the committee are now making the most 
earnest exertions to remove, by opening on Whit-lScadv and 
the four following dayv a lanc^ fiur, flower show, and eoLmoition 
of paintings and engravings, manufactures, natural history, and 
antiquities, combined with the other attractions of music and 
a garden which theproprietor has kindly* thrown open to viaiton 
on the occasion. ' We scarcely know a more delightful trip than 
this to Blaekheath during this " merry month of Hay." This 
place is easily accessible by way of our noUe river, or the 
ureenwich SLaUway, and combines in a few hovrs a view of 
Greenwich, its hospital and park, Blaekheath and its ddigfatfol 
scenery. 

The South London Phonetic Society held tiieir first aaoivrrtarf 
tea meeting in the school-room of Haze-pond chapel, Sonth- 
wark, on Thursday the 13th inst. After tea, the meeting was 
addressed by the chairman, Hepworth Dixon, Esq., who Mpokr of 
the advantages of phonograpioy and phono^py, ia -an educa- 
tional point of view ; for if competent pervons would but form 
large classes for instructing the uneducated labouring population 
on the phonetic plan, Qovernment interference in tJie matter 
would be still more unnecessary. - 

The report which was then read mentioned many intemitiiig 
facts in connexion with the labours of the society ; among ot tiers, 
this, that during the past vear 119 ladies and gentlenen bad 
been instructed in a knowledge of phonoynqAy. 

Mr. Benn Pitman, who next addressed the meeting, nignd upon 
all present to do their utmost in spending amougai their friends 
and acquaintances a knowledge of the useful art of phonognp^y. 
He stated that one-half of the mAvlt labouring popnbrtMn of 
Great Britain were unable to read ! a lamentable mtL ; only to 
be accounted for by the enormous length of time whioh was 
necessary to acquire a knowledge of all the words in the English 
language — and there were upwards of seventy thousand ; for as 
Sheridan had remarked in his dictionaiy, '* Every word nnut 
be made a separate object of study." But by the phonetic 
system, a person could be taught to read perfectly in twen^ 
hours ! 

Other speakers addressed tlie meeting, but we have not room 
to notice the proceedings further, except to give the ioHowiDg 
resolution, wluch was carried unanimously during the evening : — 

" That this meeting, believing the arts ct phonoy r wp hu and 
phonotypy are usefhl and trntlilul branches of philologieai 
science, pledges itself to aid in their disaeminalton to Ike nlmoit 
possible extent" • ^ 
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THE MOUNTAIN PIQUET. 

From the Exhibition o? the Society of British 

Artists. 

BT ?. T. HURLSTONE, PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Hurlstonb, like Andersen the Danish poet, 
delights to convey us to the ever beautiful scenes, and 
amongst the picturesque people of Italy. We have here 
one of those charming bits of life which are incidents 
in his travels, ' and ^vhich the following letter with 
which he h.w favoured ps will be^^t illustrate. 



Kirhy FixUi, Leicester 
May 27, IS^?. I 

De^R Sir. I 

iPh§ subject of my picture is one of those ! 
outposts vhiph the shepherds of the Abruzzi mountains 
(when (-hey have very large flocks of sheep) finj* it 
necessarj^ ^p place for protection against the wolves. 
The cap|.ain 'shepherd places these at considerable ' 
dist^pcQS. piit yet encompa**sing, as it were, the flock ; 
an4 t-fie iatplligence of the cjo^ and his knowledge of 
th§ ^,^?}ef^l plan is bu^,' i^t*' - 

'f ^fthin that cifple noD§ du{st walk but he ;" 




themgef^'is, beyon4 it. 3ut whatever the ipt.clligc«v;p 
of the dog, he is even surpassed in sagacity by the 

this 




a 



m- 



stance^ often take place a Bcries of manqpuvres. which 
seem scjffccly inferior }n plan and exscutjon to those 
of ]?'ar%<) among j^pn ; an(i may bq jjaid to liQ 
(mprally cpi^sidered) »}pre jiisfifiable, from \\\q urgent 
necessities of nature pn f^p one hand, and' the pro- 
tection of |pe defenceless' pn the other. The wolf 
has w^at is fipnsidpred a great advantage in warfare, 
in tbp taking thQ initialire ; and among the nume- 
rous "s^rJ^tiigcii^s ]:esortpd to bytiim often occurs that 
of '^ fpifit. pnc or |-wo attack, with much display 
an4 ftoUc, one pf thesp piquets, and when others run 
to t|jcii* assisti^ncc, thp real attack is swiftly, silently, 
an4 with great yigoup, made by others upon the un- 
prdtectpi| p<,»int. The wolf has often been known 'tq 
makp jijs apprqach' M^ taking advantage of swine, a 
raulp. pf any animal, lyhich he drives in the direction 
of the ^ock, peeping on the furthcir side of it, and 
thus adyj^ncing u'uder cover. Whe;} a wolf is killed, 
thQ shepficrd cuts off its bead, and while it remains 
uncjecifyci, carries it'^bout, and receives cojjtfibutions 
for nis success. 

The dogs whipf^ ] have painted fir^m ha4 been in 
frequent pncountcrs, and the white one, altlu-ugb j||UcU 
the mos^ decile ip disposition, had displayed ' tUp" 
greatest gallantry' ai^d was much distinguished ; Khbwiug 
that prowess even in the canine race is not incompatible 
with general gentleness of disposition. The black one, 
although not nearly so good in encounters with the 
wolf, was of a ferocious disposition, and h;id frequently 
bitten his companion, who bore his ill-temper with a 
singularly noble generosity. The rice of the while doj; 
had been with the family of the boy who is standing, for 
unknown generntions, and would obey their children 
from the earliest aije, but no others. 

I have thu^. Sir, given a few* ciroumstances connected 
with my picture, and 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

F. Y. HCRLSTONE. 

To William Homtt, Esq. 



LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 
LiBBiE Marsh's Three Eras. — St. YALsuxniE's 

BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, ESQ. 

Last November but one there was a flitting in oar 
neighbourhood ; hardly a flitting after all, for it was only 
a single person changing her place of abode, from ooe 
lodging to another ; and instead of a comfortable cart- 
load of 'drawers, and baskets, and dressers, and beds, with 
old king clock at the top of all. there was only one large 
wppilcn chest to be carried after the girl, who moved 
sl^>v1y and heavily alortg.the streets, listless and de- 

f)resHed more from the state of her mind than of ber 
)pdy. It was Libbic Marsh, who had been obliged to 
quit her jrobm in Dunn Street, because the acquaint- 
ances, irith whom she ^af| l)eei} ]^^MS t^c^> ^^'^ 
Icavirig Manchester. She fried ig j^iut herself fortu- 
nate in having met with lodgii^'gj^ F^^ft^ more out of 
the town, and with those whflf '^^rq »|iovn to be 
respectable ; she did indeed try ip \^ <^9R^^^* ^°^ ^^ 
spile of her reason, the old fee1t|)z gf q^Iation came 
over her, as she was nov* abou^ Ig {^ }g^n thrown 
ei^lirely among strangers. 

No. 2, Court, All^ematle Street, i^ fcadied at 

last ; and the pace, slo^ ^| it was, slackened, §§ she drew 
near the spot where ^be wst^ to be left by ^g ^xa who 
carried her box ; f^r ^rivial {|§ ])ls ^quailft^p^ Titb her 
i^-as, hp ^'4s pot jjujte a stranger^ ||g every' opg glse was, 
peering piit pf tUpjr ppen doors, ^d '^^i^^fef them- 
selves \\> was pnly " pixon's new loijgcr.'* *' 

Dijon's house was the last on the left ^f^^ ^de of 
tl]p court. A high dca4 brick wall connected U with 
it§ opposite neighbour.' All the dwellij^gs wer^'of jtc 
same monotonous p;|t,tem, and one sio^ Qi l^p coiiri 
looked at its' exact li^p||'es8 opposite, ig ]( ]i were 
seeing itself iu a loft^>^4g-«lp«- 

Pixon's honsc v[^ ^l^i^ yp, and ^q ^gr ]fiH next 
dooc ; ]]iit the woman ^n ^^^ care |{ Vj^^nef ^liRt 
Lil)bie was expected, aad Mfflfi forw^fji to say « few 
explanatory words, to up{oc*|^ |^ doof, ^^ stir' Uic 
d nil-grey ashes whfch ¥gf?*]^z»|3njf niin^ m }jie ^te. 
and then she reti^fucfl to ber q^{) fl<>Hf^l T^'"^ P^'' 
Libbie standing atqnp W^^h her gcpat o]^ ^^ W ^^ 
middle of the hougq place floor, wjlli |ip fmp to say a 
wore], (pycn a commonplace remaix Vould {iaye \^p<ax 
better than that' dull silence,) t}ji^ ^3^\^ I^^Ib ^^ ^ 
repel the fast-coming fears. " ' **' ' * * 

pixon and his wife, m^ t\ip\t fij^^^i gir), wofked in 
^ctories and were absent all d^y ^fn fleit bouse ; tbe 
ybifngcst child, (also a iiftle giri,V f^ P8^^ ^ft* ^^ 
the week days at the neighbour's ijrl^fij^ fge 4^~key 
was deposited ; "but, although busy mjj^H^ f{ift^ie8 at 




^irf in the froi^t be^-fpom ; but. as ycfu pay hiSi^}% it 
seemed a liberty evp'g |o go up stai^ t^ tak^'p^ her 
thing.t, when no one T]ri|s at home tf{ |TlOTfft[! 1^^ ^aj 
up the ladder-likp stepg. So she PPH^f ftBif '•^® ^ 
her bonnet, and sit down, ai^^ gaze ^i toe n<n|r'6fa2iag 
fire, and think sadly on the past, and ou the lonely 
creature she was in this wide wol*ld. 

Father and mother gone; her little brother long 
since dead ; (he would have been more than nineteen, 
ha<l he been alive, but she only thought of bim as the 
darling baby ;) her only friends (to call friends) living 
far awsy at their new home; her employers, — kind 
enough people in their way, but too rapidly twirling 
round on this bustling earth to have leisnre to think of 
the little work-woman, excepting when thej wanted 
gowns turned, carpets mended, or household linen 
darned ; and hardly even the natural, though hidden 
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hope, of ft yoang girl'i heart, to cheer her on with 
bright viaions of a borne of her own at tome future day, 
where, loving and beloved^ she might fulfil a woman's 
dearest duties. 

For Libbie was rezy plain, as she had known so long, 
ihat the consciousneaa of it had ceased to mortify her. 
You can hardly live in Manchester without having some 
idea of your personal appearance. The factory lads and 
lasses take good care of that, and if you meet them at 
the houn when they are pouring out of the mills, you 
are sure to hear a good number of truths, some of them 
combined with such a spirit of impudent fan, that you 
can scarcely keep from laughing even at the joke 
against yourntelf. Libbie had otlen and often been 
greeted by such questions as ** How long is it since you 
were a beauty ) " " What would you take a day to stand 
in a field to scare away the birds T etc., for her to linger 
under any delusion as to her looks. 

While she was thus niusing, and quietly crying over 
the pictures her fancy conjured up, the Pixons came 
dropping in, and surprised her with wet cheeks and 
quivering lips. 

She almost wished to have the etillnets again she 
had felt so oppressive an hour ago, they talked and 
laughed so loudly and lo much, ani bustled about so 
noisily over every thing they did. Dixon took hold of 
one iron handle of her box, and helped her to bump it 
up atairs; while his daughter Anne folio ved to see the 
unpacking, and what sort of clothes ''little sewing- 
body had gotten." Mrs. Dixon rattled out the tea- 
things, and put the kettle on ; fetched home her younprest 
child, which added to the commotion. Then she called 
Anne dovn stairs and sent her off for this thing, and 
that. Qggs to put to the cream, it was so thin. jJam 
to give a relish to the bread and butter. Some new 
hread (hot, if she could get it). Libbie heard all these 
orders given at full pitch of Mrs. Dixon's voiee, and 
wondered at their extravagance, so diffisreni to the 
habits of the place where she had last lodged. But 
they were fine spinners in the receipt of good wages ; 
and, confined all day to an atmosphere ranging from 
75 to 80 degrees : they had lost all natural healthy 
appetite for simple food, and having no higher tastes*, 
found their greatest enjoyment in their luxurious meals. 

When tea was ready, Libbie was oalled down stairs 
with % rough but hearty invitation to share their meal ; 
she sat mutely at the comer of the tea-table, while they 
went on with their own conversation about people and 
things she knew nothing about ; till at length she ven- 
tured to aak for a candle to go and finish her unpack- 
ing before bed-time, as she had to go out sewing far 
•dVecRl ancceediag di^a. But ouoe in the comparative 
peace of her bed-room her energy failed her, and she 
contented herself with locking her Koah's ark of a 
obest, and put out her candle, and went to sit by the 
window and gaze out at the night bciiven^ ; for ever and 
ever the *' blue sky that bends over all," sheds down a 
feeling of sympathy with the sorrowful at (he solemn 
hours* when the ceaseleaa atars are seen to pace its 
depiha. 

By and hy her eye fell down to gazing at the corre- 
apomting window to her own on the opposite aide of the 
oourt It was lighted, but the blind was drawn down. 
Upon the blind she saw, at first uneqnsciously. the 
constant weary motion of a little, spectral shadow ; a 
child's hand and arm, — no more; long, thin fingers 
hanging listlessly down from the wrist, while the arm 
moved up and down, as if keeping time to the heavy 
pulsea of dull pain. She could not help hoping that 
aleep would soon come to still that inoesaant, feeble 
motion ; and now and then it did oeaae, as if the little 
creature had dropped into a slumber from very weari- 
ness ; hut presently the arm jerked up with the finsers 
clenohed, v^ if with a audden start of agony. When 
.^nne came up to bed, Libbie was still sitting watch- 



ing the shadow ; and she directly aaked to whom it 
belonged. 

*' It will be Margaret Hall's lad. Last summer when 
it was so hot, there was no biding with the window shut 
at nights; and their'n were open too; and many's the 
time he waked me up with his moans. They say he's 
been better sin' cold weather came." 

"Is he always so bad I Whatlen ails himl" asked 
Libbie. 

"Summut's amiss wi' his back bone, folks aay ; he's 
better and worse like. He's a nice little chap enough ; 
and his mother's not that bad either ; only my mother 
and her had words, so now we don't speak." 

Libbie went on watching, and when she next spoke 
to ask who and what hia mother was, Anne Dixon was 
fast asleep. 

Time paiaad away, and, as usual, unveiled the hidden 

thinice. 

Libbie found out that Margaret Hall was a widow, 
who earned her living as a washerwoman; that this 
little suffering lad was her only child, her dearly be< 
loved. That while she scolded pretty nearly every body 
else " till her name was up" in the neighbourhood for 
a termagant, to him she was evidently most tender and 
gentle. He lay alone on his little bed near the window 
throusrh the day, while she was away, toiling for a 
livelihood. But when Libbie had plain sewing to do 
at her lodgings instead of going out to sew, she used 
to watch from her bed-room window for the time when 
the ahadowa opposite, hy their mute gestures, told that 
the mother had returned to bend over her child ; to 
smooth hia pillow, to alter hie poaition, to get him 
hia nightly cup of tea. And often ih the night Libbie 
could not help rising gently from bed to see if the little 
§rm waa waving up and down, as was his accustomed 
habit when aleeplesa from pain. 

liihbie had a good deal of sewing to do at home that 
winter, and wlenever it waa not ao eold aa to numb her 
finffera, ahe took it up atairs in order to watch the little 
lad in her few odd moments of pause. On his better 
days he could sit up enough to peep out of hia window, 
and she found he liked to look at her. Presently she 
ventured to nod to him across the court , and hia faint 
amilo, and ready nod back again, showed that thia gave 
him pleasure. I think she would have been enoQurMe<l 
by this smile to proceed to a speaking acquaintance, if 
it had not been for his terrible mother, to whom it 
seemed to be irritation enough to know that Libbie was 
a lodger at the Dixons*, for her to talk at her whenever 
they enconntered each other, and to life evidently in 
wait for some good opportunity of abuse. 

With her constant interest in him, Libbie soon dis- 
covered hia g^eat want of an object on which to occupy 
hia thoughts, and whieh might diatraot hia attention, 
when alone through the long day, from the pain he 
endured He was very fond of flowen. It was rTovem- 
ber when she had fir^t removed to her lodgings, but it had 
been vexy mild weather and a few flowers yet lingered 
in the gardens, which the country-people gathered into 
nosegays, and brought on market daya into Maneheater. 
His mother had bought him a bunch of Michaelmas 
daisies the very day that Libbie had become a neigh- 
hour, and she watched their history. He pot them 
first in an old tea-pot, of which the spout was broken 
off, and the lid loxt ; and he daily replenished the tea- 
pot from the jug of water his mother left near him to 
quench his feverish thirst. By and by one or two out 
of the constellation of lilac stars foded, and then the 
time he had hitherto spent in admiring (almost caress- 
ing) them, was devoted to cutting oft' those flowers 
whose decay marred the biauty of bis nosegay. It took 
him half the morning with his feeble languid motions, 
and his cumbroua old scissors, to trim up his diminish- 
ing darlings. Then at last he seemed to think he had 
better preserve the fow that remained by drying them ; 
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so they were carefully put between the leaveB of the 
old Bible ; and then whenever a better day came, when 
he had strength enough to lift the ponderous book, he 
used to open its pages to look at his flower friends. 
In winter he could have no more living flowers to tend. 

Libbie thought and ihought, till at last an idea 
flashed upon her mind that often made a happy smile 
steal over her face as she stitched away, and which 
cheered her through that solitary winter — ^for solitary 
it continued to be, although the Dixons were very good 
sort of people ; never pressed her for payment if she 
had had but little work that week ; never grudged her 
a share of their extravagant meals, which were far more 
loxuriouB than she could have met with any where else 
for her previously agreed payment in case of working 
at home ; and they would fain have taught her to drink 
rum in her tea, assuring her that she should have it for 
nothing, and welcome. But they were too loud, too 
pron>erou8, too much absorbed in themselves to take 
off Libbie's feeling of solitariness; not half as much 
as did the little face by day, and tiie shadow by night, 
of him with whom she had never yet exchanged a 
word. • 

Her idea was this : her mother came from the east 
of England, where, as perhaps you know, they have 
the pretty custom of sending presents on SUValentine's 
day, with the donor's name unknown, and of course 
that mysteiy constitutes half the enjoyment. The 
14 th of February was Libbie's birthday too ; and many 
a year In the happy days of old had her mother de- 
lighted to surprise her with some little gift, of which 
she more than half guessed the giver, although each 
Valentine's day the manner of its arrival was varied. 
Since then, the 14th of February had been the dreariest 
day of all the year, because the most haunted by 
memory of departed happiness. But now, this year, 
if she could not have the old gladness of heart herself, 
Bho would try and brighten the life of another. She 
would save, and she wuuld screw, but she would buy a 
canary and a cage for that poor little laddie opposite, 
who wore out his monotonous life with so few pleasures, 
and so much pain. 

I doubt I may not tell you here of the anxieties, 
and the fears, of the hopes, and the self-sacrifices, — ^all 
perhaps small in tangible effect as the widow's mite, 
yet not the less marked by the viewless angels who go 
about continually among us, — which varied Libbie's life 
before she accomplished her purpose. It is enough to 
say, it was accomplished. The very day before the 14th 
she found time to go with her half-guinea to a barber's, 
who lived near Albemarle Street, and who was famous 
for his stock of singing birds. There are enthusiasts 
about all sorts of things, both good and bad ; and 
many of the weavers in Manchester know and care more 
abont birds that any one would easily credit Stubborn, 
silent, reserved men on many things, you have only to 
touch on the subject of birds to light up their faces 
with brightness. They will tell you who won the prizes 
at the last canary show, where the prize birds may be 
seen ; and give you all the details of those fanny though 
pretty and interesting mimicries of great people's cattle 
shows. Among these amateurs, Emanuel Morris the 
barber was an oracle. 

He took Libbie into his little back room, nsed for 
private shaving of modest men, who did not care to be 
exhibited in the front shop, decked out in the full 
glories of lather; and which was hung round with 
birds in mde wieker cages, with the exception of those 
who had won prizes, and were consequently honoured 
with gilt wire prisons. The longer and thinner the 
body of the bird was, the more admiration it received 
as far as its external beauty went; and when in addition 
to this chaBee the colour was deep and clear, and its 
notes strong and varied, the more did Emanuel dwell 
upon their perfections. But these were all prizcbirds ; 



and on inquiry Libbie heard, with a little sinking at 
her heart, that their price ran from one to two 
guineas. 

" I'm not over-particular as to shape and colour,** 
said she, " I should like a good singer, that's alL'* 

She dropped a little in Emanuel's estimation. 
However, he showed her his good singers, but all were 
above Libbie's means. 

" After all, I don't think I care so much about the 
singing very loud, it's but a noise after all ; and some- 
times noises fidgets folks." 

"They must be nesh folk as is put out with the 
singing o' birds," replied Emanuel, rather affronted. 

" It's for one who is poorly," said Libbie, depre- 
catingly. 

" Well," said he, as if considering the matter, " folk 
that are cranky often take more to them as shows 'em 
love, than to them who is clever and gifted. Happen 
yo'd rather have this'n," opening a cage-door, and 
calling to a dull-coloured bird, sitting moped up in a 
comer, " Here ! Jupiter, Jupiter 1 ** 

The bird smoothed its feathers in an instant^ and 
uttering a little note of delight, flew to Emanuel, 
putting its beak to his lips as if kissing him, and then 
perching on his head, it began a gui^gling warble of 
pleasure, not by any means so varied or so clear as the 
song of the others, but which pleased Libbie more (^or 
she was always one to find out she liked the gooseberries 
that were accessible, better than the grapes which were 
beyond her reach). The price, too, was just right; so 
she gladly took possession of the cage, and hid it under 
her cloak, preparatory to carrying it home. Ema- 
nuel meanwhile was giving her directions as to ita food, 
with all the minuteness of one loving his subject. 

" Will it soon get to know any onet" asked she. 

" Qivc him two days only, and you and he '11 be as 
thick as him and me are now. You've only to open his 
door, and call him, and he'd follow yon round the 
room ; but he'd first kiss you, and then pereh on your 
head. He only wants laming, (which I've no time t^) 
give him,) to do many another accomplishment." 

" What's his name? I didn't rightly catch it" 

" Jupiter ; it's not common, but the town is o*erran 
with Bobbys and Dickys, and as my btrds are thought 
a bit out o' the way, I like to have better names for *em, 
so I just picked a few out o' my lad's school-books. It's 
just as ready, when you're used to it, to say Jupiter as 
Dicky." 

" I could bring my tongue round to Peter better ; 
would he answer to Peter 1 " asked Libbie, now on the 
point of departure. 

" Happen he might ; but I think he'd come readier 
to the three syllables." 

On Valentine's day, Jnpiter^s cage was decked round 
with ivy leaves, making quite a pretty wreath on the 
wicker-work; and to one of them was pinned a slip of 
paper, with these words written in Libbie's best round 
hand : — 

" From your faithful Valentine. PleaFe take notice : 
His name is Peter, and he will come if you call hixn, 
after a bit." 

But little work did Libbie do that aflemoon, 9hc 
was so engaged in watching for the messenger who was 
to bear her present to her little Valentine, and run 
away as soon as he had delivered up the canaiy, and 
explained for whom it was sent 

At last he came, then there was a pause before the 
woman of the house was at leisure to take it up st^iiis. 
Then Libbie saw the little face flush into a bright 
colour, the feeble hands tremble with delighted ea^r- 
ness, the head bent down to try and make oat the 
writing, (beyond his power, poor lad, to read,) the 
rapturous turning round of the cage in order to see the 
canary in every point of view, head, tail, wings and 
feet; an intention which Jupiter, in his oneanneas at 
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being again among Btrangen, did not second, for he 
hopped roond bo aa continually to present a full front to 
the Doy. It was a source of neyer-wearying delight to 
the little fellow till daylight cloBed in ; he eTidently 
foigot to wonder who had sent it him, in his gladnesB 
at the poBBOBBion of such a treaaure; and when the 
shadow of hiB mother darkened on the blind, and the 
bird had been exhibited, Libbie saw her do what, with 
all her tendemeaa, seemed rarely to have entered into 
her thoughts — she bent down, and kissed her boy in a 
mother's sympathy with the joy of her child. 

The canary was 'placed for the night between the 
little bed and window, and when Libbie rose once to 
take her accustomed peep, she saw the little arm put 
fondly round the cage, as if embracing his new treasure 
even in his sleep. How Jupiter slept that first night is 
quite another thing. 

So ended the first day of Libbie*8 three eras in laat 
year. 



OK THE BTHiS INDIRECTLY CONNECTED 
WITH THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 

BT PHILIP P. CARPEKTBSy BJL 

A HAN*8 character may often be known by the com- 
pany he keeps : and a system may generally be tested 
by the advantages or disadvantages which follow in its 
train. We have already endeavoured to show, (see 
pp. 76 to 78,) from a consideration of the advantages 
indirectly resulting from the Temperance Reformation, 
that the system of tetotalism is eminently calculated 
to bless mankind, and ought therefore to be recom- 
mended and practised. But it will be urged by some 
of its opponents, that the veiv reverse of what is there 
stated is often found to be the case ; that many evils 
as well as advantages have resulted from the tetotal 
agitation ; that in fact, on the balance, it is hard to 
saj whether tetotalism has done most good or harm. 
We are still, however, not only willing, but anxious to 
judge the system by its fruits; and we shall candidly 
examine the objections usually brought forward on this 
branch of the subject. We think we shall prove that 
while the advantages already named follow naturally, 
most of them necessarily, from the principles of te- 
totalism ; the evils we are to consider are only adven- 
titiously connected with it, are due to other causes, and 
often might be removed by the very persons who urge 
them as arguments against the system. 

1. " Tetotalism (it is objected) does not reaUy improve 
a man*s character. Your r^ormed drunkards only 
forsake the ttle-benchf thai they may become addicted to 
gluttony, smoking, opium, and in fad the toorst kinds of 
debauchery.*' We acknowledge that this has been the 
case in some few instances. We have known some 
quondam drunkards just as enslaved to the dish and the 
pipe, as ever they were to the bottle. We remember 
meeting with two young men, (ultra violent chartists 
and socialists,) who openly avowed that they turned 
tetotalem that they might have more money to spend 
on the most guilty of pleasures. But what does all this 
prove 1 Simply that giving up one bad habit does not 
tn every case nereMarily preclude the falling into others. 
Is that any reason why we should not fight against that 
bad habit 7 and does it follow that tetotalism is not a 
perfect cure and preventive of drunkenness, because 
some few persons tall victims, or rather sacrifice them- 
selvcA, to other kinds of degradation t As well might 
you find fault with hospitals and humane societies. 
Iiecansc some persons employ their restored health and 
life badly; as well might yon find fault with our reli- 



gious institutions/becauBe some persons apparently con- 
verted, made sober, honest and the like, and able to 
pray with great volubility and ejaculate very piowdy at 
sermons, are yet full of all sorts of uncharitableness 
and impurity. Opponents of tetotalism, like oppo- 
nents of religion, single out particular instances, by 
which they may prove almost anything they choose. 
And even in these instances, granting that the incttvidiia/ 
is no nearer heaven than he was before, society is 
benefited on the whole. Tobacco is bad enough ; but 
we never heard of a man beating and even kiUing his 
wife, kicking his children out of doors to lie on the 
snow all night, breaking into houses, attacking females, 
under the influence of the pipe. Olnttony is bad 
enough ; but it is better that a few pounds go in early 
duck and green peas, or sugared buttered toast at home, 
where the wife and children have a chance of plenty to 
eat, than that the same money go into the landlord's 
till, and the family be left starving. Occasionally you 
meet a dishonest rogue among tetotalers; but every 
drunkard is cheating his creditors at the shops, and 
robbing his family of their food, and clothes, and 
education : so that he is not more dishonest than he 
was before. Worst of all, some tetotalers are unchaste ; 
but how very, very few, compared with the proportion 
among the drinking population ! It stands to reason, 
and every observant person knows it to be a fact, that 
alcohol inflames the worst passions, which are naturally 
but too violent and difficult of control. As to the nsc 
of opium among tetotalers ; after all the inauiricB we 
have made on the subject, we have not met witn a single 
instance of indulgence in it. The report so generally 
credited was thoroughly sifted some years ago, and 
traced to some publicans of Liverpool. It is true that 
the consumption of opium has greatly increased of late 
years ; but to what is this due I Partly to the great 
use of it amongst drunkards; who, after long indulgence 
in spirits, find some new stimulant necessary to allay 
their cravings: partly to the employment of it by 
factory operatives, who in some places make a regular 
point of keeping a phial of lauduium in their waistcoat 
pockets, getting it filled as they go to their work : but 
principally to the appalling increase in the consumption 
of " soothing medicines '* for infants, by which, in the 
large towns, and even in such places as Clitheroe, 
Burnley, etc., 8o large a proportion of children under 
five years of age arc consigned to a premature grave. 
It is often asserted that in Turkey, where the people are 
tetotalers by law and religion, the use of opium is 
almost universal. Nothing is further from the truth. 
We have the authority of Sir Charles Fellowes, the 
celebrated Eastern traveller, for asserting that opium ia 
almost unknown, except in the large towns ; and that 
even in Constantinople it is only employed by the 
lowest of the people, and not so much is consumed by 
them as by the drunkards of London. The whole then 
amounts to this : that while, in the vast majority of 
cases, the practice of tetotalism produces a beneficial 
change in the character, leads to self-reform and 
restraint in sensual pleasures ; in some few instances, 
it leaves a man as bad as it found him, (but not worse,) 
and he becomes a prey to other fleshly indulgences ; the 
said propensities not being induced or fostered by 
tetotalism, but belonging to his animal nature not 
yet subdued, which, when shut out from one channel of 
gratification, creates for itself another. 

2. " Ttiotalism makes men self-confident and bold. 
Here are a number of fellows, but just emerged from 
the lowest depths of ale-house ignorance and degrada- 
tion, who begin to lecture usf They profess to under- 
stand physiology and chemistrv, and even medicine and 
religion itself better than we do :— we, the respectable, 
educated part of the community, who never got drunk. 
We cannot brook such impudence." Then you must 
either refute their arguments and stop their mouths, or 
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hold jour own peace. To make the worst of it, impu- 
dence is ndt so smful te drunkenness. We will draw a 
parallel. Our readers have heard or read of Frederick 
Douglass. The pro-sIaTery men may say : " See how 
abolition makes men self-confident and bold t Here are 
these niggera, just escaped from the utmost ignorance 
and degradation^ who pretend to lecture U8, and to prove 
out of reason and scripture, that we are Wroug; and 
cren accuse us of being the chief supporters of slavery, 
though we have been religious and respectable people, 
and baT0 condemned slavery [in the abstract] all our 
lives." Boldness in a good cause is a virtue. Peter and 
Johii were very bold before the Sanhedrim ; and as they 
were poor uneducated people, the Pharisees were very 
angry. Paul was very bold, and yet he had been one of 
the wildest of perseoutors. So it is right for men to be 
bold ngaindt drunkenness and whatever supports it, 
even though (we should rather say, especially if) they 
have themselves been its victimil. And uA Ut self-con- 
fidence, it would be hypocrisy to pretend donbt and 
hesitation, when none exists in the inind. There are 
some things which are mere matters of opinion ; in 
stating these, wo should avoid assurance. There are 
others, which are matters of fact and experience : in 
these we can hardly be mist nk en. Now every reformed 
drunkard ktiows practically not only the evils of 
drunkenness, but the evils of drinking ; he knows how 
he has been led on through the paths of so-ealled 
sobriety ; he knows the safety and happiness of te- 
totalism ; he knows also the way in which the respect- 
able and teligiouB support the evil system. In these 
things he must be self-confident, as it is called; or 
rather, confident that he sees and feels important truths; 
— just as confident as F. Douglass is in the slavery 
question. Moreover, having stndied points in physio- 
logy, chemistry and medicine, that have not attracted 
the attention of many professional men, he has a right 
to speak plainly on these subjects, even though the 
cry of •* Craft in danger,— down with the upstart« !" is 
raised against him. Kven in religion, things hidden 
from the wise and prudent may be, and often are, 
revealed unto the babes. We certainly wish that there 
was more modesty of demeanour among many advocates 
of tetotalism ; we wish the same with respect to religious 
teaeheri ; but tetotalism is no more to be blamed for 
the want than religion itself. 

8. " But Oie ieiotalers are so teri'ibly bigots. They 
make It appear that they are right, and every one else 
wrong; they won't allow any one to work with them 
against drunkenness, unless he signs their pledge ; and 
they denounce all without their narrow pale as drunkard- 
makers." Wc confess, with sorrow, that there is too 
much bigotry among tetotalcrs : and all the really 
Christian advocates of the temperance cause deplore it, 
and are doing all they can to remove it. Btill it is not 
the result of tetotalism, any more than the bigotry 
so often seen among sectarians, and even against secta- 
rianism, is the result of religion. In each case it springs 
partly from ignorance, and partly from the selfish prin- 
ciplee of our nature, not yet wholly subdued. But we 
are not to suppose that all is bigotry, which is called 
so: else every earnest propagator of truth must be 
accused of it. If one thing is right and true, its oppo- 
site must be wrong and false. If it is right to be 
hoUest^ it must be wrong to steal even a pin. If human 
brotherhood is true, every relation implying servitude 
must be false. If it is right to do good as we have 
opportunity, it is wrong to forego an opportunity. Bo 
if a man can do good by abstaining, he is doing wrong 
not to abstain. If it is true that Christian self-denial 
teaehes abstinence, it is false that Christianity can 
eneovrage drinking. There is no middle course between 
drinking and not drinking. Every one who is not an 
abstainer sanctions and supports the drinking customs 
which tetotalers desire to upset. Now if tetotalerii 



are right, (and if they did not think themselves so, th^ 
would not be tetotalers,) their teiy position natnnlly 
puts them in antagonism with the whole drinking 
community ; but they are no more to h6 acciiEed of 
bigotry on that account than were Luther, Fox, Wesley, 
and other great reformers. Let it be granted that 
many papists sinned in ignorance ; did that make the 
corruptions of the chureh any the less wnmgl that 
many soldiers " know not what they do ;'* iA the man- 
killing trade any the less sinful) th^t many slave- 
holders think they are acting right ; are their praetices 
any the more Christian t I^t it be granted that three- 
fourths of modemte drinkers see no harm in moderate 
drinking : if tetotalcrs see the harm, is it not their 
duty to tell them plainly of the responsibility that rests 
en them 1 Those who would say peace when there is ns 
peace, may cry bigotry against those who would open 
their eyes and rouse their souls; but neither the religious 
teacher nur the tetotal advocate must give up on that 
account. And as to the bigotry of tetotalers in not 
allowing others to work with them ; we have only to 
say that wc cannot a»k the enemy to help us to fight 
against themselves. We may love individual pro-slavery 
men ; but we cannot ask their help in abolition. We 
may have affection for monopolists ; but they must not 
join our free-trade league, unless they Bub?cribe to cur 
principles. So we may have g^rcat good will to moderate 
drinkers, but ire cannot ask them to help in doing 
away with drinking. Every society has its rules; the 
rule of ours is that we will not drink. We make it, 
because thus we think that we can best promote temper- 
ance. If persons do not agree with our rule, we are 
quite willing that they shall work against intern peranee 
their own way. If they can succeed better than we do, 
we shall rejoice, and shall then give up our rule and 
adopt theirs. Where real bigotry does exist, we confess 
it is a great evil. The higher our light snd our privi- 
leges, the deeper the sin if we prostitute them. In this 
way, religion itself may increase a man's guilt : and so 
an unfaithful tetotaler may be beaten irith many 
stripes, while the ignorant drunkard is condemned to 
but few; but the influences of religion, and, similariy, 
the results of tetotalism, are good notwithstanding. 

4. •' Bid tetotalism teaches men to act from the law 
motive of apled^^e." That is, it is very low to promise 
to do right, and to do it in consequence. It wonld be 
well if those who raise the objection would make more 
promises to do right, and keep them. But if persons 
prefer doing right without promising, we at least are 
satisfied. And if persons give up drinking, without 
saying so, or writing it down, tetotalers will not object ; 
though they may consider that their friends hide part 
of their light under a bushel. But does the pledge 
system of tetotal societies lower men's motives? The 
highest motive of course is to do right becaose it if 
right, out of love to God ; to do right merely because 
we have promised, is a seeond-rate motive. Christian 
tetotalers therefore will not abstain because thej have 
promised, but because it is right. We sign the pledge 
because we think it right to abstain ; we do not abstam 
because we have signed the pledge. And as to ordinary 
persons ; if making a promise and keeping it does not 
raise their motives, it surely does not lower them. Klse 
it is a very low thing to sign a note of hand, or make 
a marriage vow. The honest and chaste do not need 
these things ; but for the ordinary workings of society, 
they are necessary. Let those who Are so terribly afraid of 
the low motives of pledges, reflect whether their motives 
are tiie very purest for drinking ; whether it is l6ve lo man 
and to God, or love to self, that prompts them to spend 
their money in (at beat) a useless luxury, snd to smack 
their lips over the liquor thitt is sending thousands of 
their hn>thers and sisters to destruction. 

6. '* But you must allow that there is a greeU deal of 
vtUgaritp attendinff on tetotalism" Yes : but net one 
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hundredth or one thousandth part of the vulgarity that 
attends on drinking. Let those nrho are bo terribly 
afraid of the coarse language and vulgar demeanour of 
tetotalers at their meetings, for once spend an hour in 
the public-house ; or if tht^y ire very genteel, jX)in a 
company that are boozing at the dining-lable, after the 
ladies have left the rdom. If respectability mean 
keeping aloof from the " lower orders/' and never 
talking of anything but what is " harmonious to the 
ear/' we need not look for it among tetotalers ; for 
their rule is to seek and to save tbem that are lost. 
But if it means the avoidance of degrading pursuits, 
and the honourable discharge of the duties of life, then 
the tetotalers are as respectable as any class of men. 
We earnestly desire to see more refinement of mind 
(not mere genteel deportment) among tetotalers : but 
this must be a work of time. VTe have to deal with 
those schooled in vulgarity through the influence of the 
drinking custom. And how is it to be effected 1 Kot 
by the '* respectable ** keeping aloof from their meetings, 
but by their patiently enduring what is repugnant to 
their tastes, thftt they may raise them. More has 
already been done in this way by tctotalism, than by 
any other scheme for the elevation of the working 
classes; and more will be done when the professed 
friends of temperance leave off making objections, and 
strive to remote them by their co-operation. We repeat, 
\\ and we say H froxti personal obsen^ation, that we have 
never heard among tetotalers such vulgar language as 
we have been condemned to be present at when at the 
dinner* table of the rich,— even of members of parlia- 
ment. 

6. " B\U Utotalism discourages social fefling and 
hoapitality." It does no such thing : it only discourages 
social drinking, and ministering to depraved tastes. 
Supposing a friend had a penchant for opium, or for 
turtle and venison ; should we be inhospitable, because 
we made no supply for what we considered his unreason- 
able wants I Which is the most hospitable course; to 
spend 50^. in a champagne supper, or to devote that 
monev to making a feast for ** the poor, the maimed, 
the blind, who cannot recompense us I" Which is the 
most social ; for people to pa-ss away time in drinking 
and smoking together, or for them to enjoy themselves 
in music, refuling or conversation, supplying their wants 
with simple food and sober beverages'} Those who con- 
demn tetotalers for not being social, could never have 
been at their festive tea-parties ; when, with a rich, full 
body of harmonious sound, never to be heard in the 
public-house, they join in " Home, sweet home ; *' or the 
air re-echoes the chorus, 

" We*re marching through tetotal ground ; 
We'll never, never drink again ; ** 

or the glee singers, instead of celebrating the drunken 
exploits of '* Mynheer Van Dunck," rob the devil of 
his good tunea> and chant forth— 

" We BoWr men 

Are met again, 
To sing in cheerful measures ; 

And we pledge our hand 

A tctotaf band 
To join in oar Chri»tmns pleasures. 
Singing, oh, that all England's eyei might see 
How happy sober men can be. 

Water we'll quaff from natirrc's pare store. 

Oar temperate feast adorning ; 
Bat of spirits and ale. we'll drink uo more 
Than a rose sapplics 
When a dew drop lies 
On its bloom in * ■amraer's morning. 
For a sober man can happy be, 
Thongh he drink nothing stronger now than tea I '* 



7. ** But tetotalism leads to the neglect of Jiome duties.*' 
This is a strang« objection for the drinkers to make. 
" Tetotalers forsake their wives and children as much 
to attend meetings, as they used to do when frequenting 
the public-house." As mnch, not more ; there is no care 
or good-will then lost in the change. And which would 
the wife prefer ; that her husband should be " eternally 
a-gate wi' tetotal meetin's," or that he should go once 
only to the beer-shop^ You may bring the same objection 
against religion ; that it leads its advocates to " go 
about doing good," to the neglect of their fkmilics; 
and a difficult thing it is in both instances to know 
where to draw the line betw^een the rival claims. A 
common effect of tctotalism however is, after the first 
excitement has died away, to lead men to take greater 
interest than ever in home duties and enjoyments. 

8. " Tetotalism must he of the devil, because religious 
bodies are against it. It divides churches.** For the 
same reason, Luther's doctrines were of the devil. Every 
reformer and true benefactor of his race, is of the devil. 
But where is the schism ; in those who assert freedom 
and conscience, and refuse to be bound, and therefore 
are turned out of the synagogue ; or in those who setup 
tests which Christ never set up, and who tnm them out t 
Many hundreds have been turned out of the churches, 
and in some places have formed distinct religious 
societies in consequence, because they refused^ to 
represent the Saviour's blood by the drunkard's drink. 
Ail this would be avoided if churches would agree to do 
one of three things, wherever the question is conscien* 
ti^^usly mooted : cither to adopt the unfermented wine 
altogether, which none, we presume, would consider 
sinful, though they might think it foolish ; or to provide 
both kinds ; or if the intoxicating wine alone be used, 
to give liberty to objectors to communicate in the bread 
only. If conscience be respected, and freedom allowed, 
there will be no divisions. 

9. " But tctotalism leads to a vast amount of wrangling 
about useUss Utings." We grant that the discnssions 
about Scnpture texts and ancient wines, are not so impor- 
tant as many tetotalers consider them. But these dis- 
cussions are thrust upon us by our opponents, who will 
not be satisfied with applying the plain principles of 
Christianity to the case, but are for ever ringing changes 
on ** Timothy's stomach," " marriage feast/' " good 
creatures of God," '' wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man," etc. If people searched the Scriptures as anxiously 
for leave to deny themselves, as they do for leave to 
arink, we should see a marvellous change. Many things 
which appear trifles, and not worth arguing about, 
become important from their connexion with other 
things: just as the white surplice is connected with the 
system of priestcraft, or the pack of cards with gambling. 
When drinkers leave oflT their objections, tetotalers 
will gladly leave oflf their replies. 

10. But to many, the great and convincing argument 
against tetotolism is, that " it sets up another plan of 
salvation ; makes men neglect rtligton, and expect to 
be saved Inj abstinence." In the first place, dmnkards 
cannot be saved without abstinence (though abstinence 
alone cannot save them). Reformed drunkards feel 
this ; and if they see religions teachera opposing the 
very means of their cure, it Ih natural that they should 
disinist them, and the doctrines they preach. Therefore 
those ministers who set their influence against te* 
totalism, have a great deal to answer for ; because if 
they were fiivourable to it, they might win over many a 
reformed drunkard to the cross of Christ. We allow, 
and we do so with deep pain, that many are quit« 
saticified with the step they have taken in reforming 
their drunken habiU ; but is that the fault of tetotalism 1 
Many persons are satisfied with teaching on Sundays, 
and neglect other means of usefulnc^ ; is this any 
argument against Sunday whoolsl Tetotalism does 
what it profesaes, and more : it cai«a and prevents 
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dronkeimeaB, and generaUy leads to a more thorougli 
change of heart and life^ as we before showed. And 
when it if not so, when tetotalers remain as irreligious 
as they were before, who is to blame 1 The (compara' 
tiyely) few tetotal Cliriitians, who are doing all they 
can to eyangelize their brethren 1 Or the great mass of 
Christian professors; who, in their individiial and 
colleotiye capacities, might, by along and rigorous self- 
denying effort, not only uproot the drinking customs, 
but (so &r as lies within the power of man) convert the 
reformed drunkards to true religion? Wherefore let the 
mote-finders look to the beam. Many persons think it 
a terrible pro&nation of the Sabbath, that tetotalers 
should hola meetings, distribute tracts, solicit help, and 
take other steps with a view to cure and prevent drunken- 
ness on the Sunday. We advise these persons to turn to 
their Bibles, and see what our Lord said and did, as 
recorded in John v ; Mark ii ; Matthew xii ; and other 
places. We should be glad to believe that the general 
run of sermons were calculated to do as much good to 
drunkards as the general run of tetotal speeches and 
tracts. . Some there are who will not allow that a man 
can be religious, unless he attend what they call the 
means of grace; that is, chapel twice or thrice a 
Sunday, and prayer and class meetings in the week 
beside. And if a member turn tetotaler, and neglect 
any of these meetings, assuredly he is a black sheep, 
and has fallen from grace. Now we approve of preach- 
ings and prayer meetings, and all other so called 
religious exercises ; but there are many other means of 
grace. Every good work undertaken from a Christian 
motive, is a mefms of gnce. Every duty performed 
from a desire to please Qod, is a religions deed. And 
just as a mother may be enjoying the means of grace 
when making gruel for her sick child, as muoh as when 
** hearing the parson talk ;" so a tetotaler may be 
building up religion in his soul by going about to reform 
drunkards, as much as by working himself up to the 
fever heat of ^aculation at a prayer-meeting. Still, we 
may on each side take to ourselves the Lord's rebuke, 
" these things ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone." 

We do not remember any other important objection 
brought against tetotalism, from a consideration of its 
effects. We have not yet entered into an examination 
of its leading principles and arguments. But we think 
we have shown that while many good fruits naturally 
result from the system, the evils connected with it, 
so far as they really exist, are adventitious, and mi^ht 
be removed by the zealous co-operation of the intelligent, 
the respectable, and the religious. Let our objectors 
come over and help us. We are few ; most of us are 
poor, and trained in the worst of schools. Let the 
educated come among us and teach us. Let the genteel 
join us and polish us. Let the promoters of rational 
amusement help us to draw men from the publichouse. 
Let sanitary reformers work with us against the dead- 
liest of poisons. Let anti-war men lend a hand, and we 
will close the main entrance to the army. Let free- 
traders adopt our principles, and they will do more to 
cheapen bread and increase manufactures, than by only 
repealing the corn-laws. Let all reformers and philan- 
thropists make common cause with us, and they will 
do ten times more in their peculiar missions than 
if they worked against us ; and they will give us their 
most valuable support as well. And above all, let the 
ministers and disciples of the crucified Saviour swell our 
ranks by their thousands and myriads; let them feed 
our starving ones with the bread of life ; let us advance 
hand-in-hand in the holy crusade against our worse than 
Saracen foe ; let us together grasp the cross, — that em- 
blem of self-sacrificing, of Divine Love; and the 
assurance to each of us shall be 
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SPEINQ FLOWEES. 

»T IHl AlUHOB Of "AKITH THE WJTPflAa." 

^HK flowers ! the lovely flowers I 

They are springing forth again; 
Are opening their gentle eyeii 

In forest and in plain ! 
They cluster round the ancient stems. 

And ivied roots of trees. 
Like children playing gracefully 

About a father's knees. 

The flowers 1 the lovely flowers I 

Their pure and radiant eyes 
Greet us where'er we turn our steps, 

Like angels from the skies 1 
They sayUiat nought exists on earth. 

However poor and small. 
Unseen by God ; the meanest things. 

He careth for them all I 

The flowers I the lovely flowers I 

The fairest type are they 
Of the soul springing from its night 

To sunshine and to day ; 
For though they lie all dead and cold. 

With winter's snow above, 
The glorious spring doth call them forth 

To happiness and love ! 

Ye flowers ! ye lovely flowers ! 

We greet ye well and long t 
With light, and warmth, and sunny smile. 

And harmony, and song ! 
All dull and sad would be our earth. 

Were your bright beauties not ; 
And thus, without Life's Flowers of Love, 

Oh, what would be our lot ! 
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Rude railway-trains, with all your noise and smoke, 

I love to see you wheresoe'er ye move. 

Though Nature seems such trespass to reprove ; 

Though ye the soul of old Bomance provoke. 

I thank you that from misery ye unyoke 

Thousands of panting horses. Science, pleased. 

Sees by machinery nerves and sinews eased ; 

And Mercy smiles as sufferings ye revoke. 

Calm sanctities, deem not such march pro&ne : — 

Sweet meads, give up your flowers and emerald sod ; 

Small fields, resign voor being without pain; 

For, thinking on old roads in anguish trod, 

Not to the heart of Nature can be vain. 

Humanity, which serves both man and God 1 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECM-JL-KII. 



. Tm ijtTiBK I* goiie I the miumer la come I BewiU- 

I fnlisipTingU,iind delicate and poetieal het ehlldreil, — 

I the mowdrop, the riolet, the pnmroK, uid the eowilip, 

I — ws have Men tod loved ihem onc^ more, *nd we will 

, no loDRT nsret them. As the? c*me and paiaed awa? 

amid lite lin^rinB chilli of wioler, we welcomed them, 

I and we manrned over their depariore. No leason like 

spring' makea ni ao aenaible, bf its fleeting beantlei. of 

the feting time; but summer ia the aeaaon of futt- 

1 blown eiuoyment, wid let na now enjor it. The great, 

' wiie monarch ot Jeniaalem exclaimed, in reiiewing 

. thew Tirj things, " Come on, therefore, let ua eiyor 

' the good things Uiat an present, and let ui apeedilr 

use the ereaturea, like ss in jonth. Let na fill our- 

•elrea with coetl; wine, and ointments, and let no 

; flower of the aprlng paai b7 ns. Let ua crown oni^ 

' telTc* with roee^buda before the? be withered." That 

' *M wiadon In Solomon's time, and it is wisdom now. 

It ia wisdom to grasp the good that U before and 

I mroand n% and not to waste time in lunentlDg what is 

I cone, or mar soon be going. And June soems the 

for the nnirersal r^oicing of all the 

The eountrr is srrajed in its 

bc*ntj. The trees are onoe 

more thiek with leaTci, bat leares of the moat de1it»te 

freshness It is, as Spenaer aan, wherever we turn 

anr cTes, " a leafie laxurle." The ground is corered 

with deepest gnus, and Ihe birds, and insects, and 

I ttmrere, which are moring, singing, snd blooming otst 

Ibe whole bee ot natnre, are conntless. The Ungnage ' 

which Tear* ago I need to describe this season <a uni- : 

Tenal beantj and delight, I nte once more. 1 could 

find none more eipreviTo : — 

It i* the Terr eamival of Nature, and she is prodigsl . 

I of her Iniurles. It is luzur; to wslk abroad, indnlging | 

ertrj sense with aweetnos, loTelinesi, and harmony. 

It is Inzurj to stand beneath the forest aide, when iil 

is still, and basking at noon ; and to see the landscape 

Boddenlf darken, and the black and tnmaltuoos clouds 

MaeaiMe m at a signal ; to hear the aw&il thunder crash 

npoa Om llatening ear, and then to mark the glorious 

bow rise In Ihe Inrid rew of the tempest, the sod langh • 

JoeaiMil]r abroad, and | 



It is Inxur; to haunt the gardens of old-fashioned 
honsea in the morning, when the bees are flitting forth 
with a rejoicing hum ; or at ere, when the houeysnekle 

Iirit in the brae*. 
river; and If ever 
anglers, it miut be now. To 
steal awaj into a quiet vallej, by a winding itreun, 
buried completeljrin Ireah grua; IJie fbunlike meadow 
sweet, the crimson loosestrife, sod the large blue geia- 
Dinm DOdding beside na ; the dragon-flj, the ephemera, 
snd the kingfisher, )[1uicing to and f^ ; the trees 
above casting their flickering shadows on the etream ; 
and one of our (en thousand volumes of delightful 
liteiaturg ia our pockets :— then indeed might one be 
a moat paticDt angler, though taking not a aiugle fin. 

What luxorioai images would there float through die 
mind 1 Gray could form no Idea of Heaven superior to 
lying on a sofa, and reading novels ; but it u in the 
flowery lap of June that we beat can dimb 

Up to tlie aoiuhine of aneniabered me. 

How delicious, too, are the evenings become I Tb« 
frosts and dsmps of ajiring arc past; the earth is dry; 
the glow-wonn has lit her lamp; the bat la circling 
aboat; the ftnitiBut breath of flowers steals into our 
hooses; 'the bees hum aonoroua muiic amid the 
pendent flowera of the tsll aycamore ttee; the cock- 
chafer ia hovering around it ; the atag-beetle In the 
sooth Eoars cheerily in the clear air; snd the moth 
flutters against the darkling pane. 

Oo forth when the businen of the day is orer, thon 
who art pent in city toils, and stray through the newly- 
shot corn, along the grasay and bay scented Gelds; 
linger beaide the solitary woodland^the gale of heaven 
is stirring its mighty and umbrageous bnncbea. The 
wild rose, with its flowers of moat delicate odour, and 
of every tint. From the deepest red to the purest peart ; 
the wreathed and luadous honeynuckle, and the verdu- 
rous, BBOwy -flowered elder, embelltah every way aide, 
or light up the shadowy region of the «oc>d. Field- 
peas and beans In ftall flower sdd their spky aroms; 
the red clover ia at once aplendid and profuae of ita 
honeyed breath. The young com ia bursting into ear ; 
llie awned heada of rye, wheat, and barley, and (he 
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nodding panicles of oats, shoot from their green and 
glaucous stems, in broad, level, and wavy expressions of 
present beauty and future promise. The very waters 
are strewn with flowers ; the buck-bean, the fater 
violet, the elegant flowering rush, and the queen m the 
waters, the pure and splendid white lily, invent every 
stream and lovely mere with grace. The matis and the 
iQ0r]e — those worthy favourites of the oldeti bards — and 
the woodlark, fill the solitude with their eloquent even- 
songs; 

• Over its own uweei voice the stock-dote broods ; 

the turtle in southefh f^oodlands coos pliU&tivel^ ; litid 
the cuckoo pours itil mellowest note from soihe rcgiott 
of twilight shadow. The sunsets of this moilth are 
tiansoendently glorious: The mighty luminary goes 
down pavilioned amidst clouds of every hue; in the 
splendour of burnished gold ; the deepest mazarine 
blue fading away into the highest heavens to the 
palest azure, and an ocean of purple u flung pver the 
twilight woods, or the fat - stretching and l(foely 
horizon. The heart of the spectator is touched ; it is 
melted and wrapt into dreams of past and present — 
pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic tenderness 
which can never awake amid the crowds of mortals or 
of books. 

That is June ! the eamival of Nature and of man ! 
Who does not rejoice in it ? Dost thau not rejoice in 
it, my reader 1 Open thy heart wide as it can expand 
ItBelf— fling abroad thy imagination Over the world — 
and recollect for how many millions of our fellow men is 
Jfune making ft paradise and preparing joys. In what 
dells and glens and pleasant lanes in the vicinity of 
ancient villages, and overhung by dewy and odorous 
boughs, do thousands of happy children ramble, and 
gather flowers, and weave them into posies and gar- 
lands, and areas blest as the angels in heaven, knowing 
no sorrow and fearing no morrotr. By what old welb 
bubbling up in shade or sunshine do there sit poets 
and poetesses of (Jod's making, glorious creatures who 
shall make heaven glad with their songs, though they 
never be heard df on earth, drinking in all that earth 
and sky has of beauty and sweetness. By cottage 
doors, where the flowery honeysuckle stoops down from 
above to bid them another good-morrow, do there sit 
feeble old men and women, who have nearly done their 
day's work on the earth ; and in the sunshine, and in 
the breath of flowers that falls upon them, feel the throb 
of joy in their bosoms that shall accompany them to 
the eternal gates of God. 

But not over England alone does the summer fling 
its beauty and its gladness ; throughout all Europe and 
America, and over many a region besides, are not 
mighty and populous nations all astir in the open air, 
filling their souls with a thousand natural and social 
enchantments? God sees them from his invisible 
throne, and doubtless rejoices in their joy ; and the 
genius of man has made him of late years a happy par- 
ticipator in the Divine beneficence. His steam-ships 
are speeding over the ocean in all directions, and up all 
beautiful rivers, to bear weary and town-worn mortals to 
scenes of beauty, of novelty, and refreshment. The 
poet quits his winter study, and is off into the moun- 
tains and the woods of distant lands : the painter has 
sold his pictures in the exhibitions, and is off glad* 
hearted to sketch on heath and highland, and amid the 
fresh waves on the coasts of wild far-off islands for 
more. Merchant and lawyer, mechanic and manufac- 
turer, if they cannot yet get away so far, dream of it 
immensely, and plan summer excursions in the autumn. 
Mean time to what temporary and yet delicious snatches 
of country and sea-side do onr railways carry out our 
myriads of thirsting and adust population. 

Reader ! the thoughts of all the delights of June are 
too mighty for me. I fling down my pen and start at 



once for the Peak of Derbyshire. Welcome once more 
the caves, and pinnacled rocks, and rushing waters of 
Dove DiUe, and the airy summits of Axe-edge or Kinder 
Scout. 

The green and breezy hills — away ! 
My heart is light, my foot is free, 
And, resting on the topmost peak. 
The freshening gide shall fan my cheek, — 
The hills were ever dear to roe ! 



THE DIFFUSION OF TRACTS, THE GREAT 
PROMO'fBR OF TRUTH. 

BT SOSftvk BAaXKB. 

It is my conviction that inore will have to be done 
through the press, than by any other means. Lecturing 
And preaching are great things, but they are not the 
greatest. . They can do something which the press 
cannot do ; but the press can do much which they 
cannot do. Tracts can go everywhere. Tracts never 
blush. Tracts know no fear. Tracts never stammer. 
Tracts never stick fast Tracts never lose their temper. 
Tracts never tire. Tracfe never die. Tracts can be 
multiplied without end by the press. Tracts can travel 
at little expense. They want nothing to eat They 
require no lodgings. They run up and down like the 
angels of God, blessing all, giving to all, and asking no 
gift in returp. You can print tracts of all sizes, on all 
subjects, and in all languages. And tracts can be read 
in all places, and at all hours. And they can talk to 
one as well as a multitude, and to a multitude as well as 
one. They require no public room to tell their story in. 
They can tell it in the kitchen or the shop, in the 
parlour or the closet, in the railway carriage or in the 
omnibus, on the broad highway or in the footpath 
through the fields. And they dread no noisy or 
tumultuous interruption. They take no note of scoff:*, 
or jeers, or taunta; of noisy folly, or malignant rage. 
They bear all things, endure all things, suffer all things, 
and take harm from nothing. They can talk even when 
the noise is so great, as to drown all other voices.. And 
they stop when they are bid, or at least when they have 
done. They never continue talking after they have told 
their tsle. No one can betray them into hasty or ran- 
dom expressions. And they will wait men's time, and 
suit themselves to men's occasions and convenienees. 
They will break off at any point, and begin again at 
any moment where they broke off. And though they 
will not always answer questions, they will tell their 
story twice, or thrice, or four times over if yon with 
them. And they can be made to speak on every subject, 
and on every subject they may be made to speak wisely 
and well. They can, in short, be made the vehicles of 
all truth, the teachers and reformers of all claaaesy the 
regenerators and l)enefactors of all lands. 

1 want my friends to give this subject their attention. 
I feel persuaded that the importance of the press as a 
means of spreading simple gospel truth, and promoting 
simple Christian piety, is not yet folly understood. 
Or if it be properly understood, I am sure of this, the 
press has never yet been employed as it ought to be in 
this great work. Luther wrote and published no less 
than eleven hundred works, in a few years, most of them 
small tracts or single sheets. He published at one 
time from two to three hundred in a single year. It was 
the multiplication of these tracts and books by the 
press, and their plentiful distribution among the multi- 
tudes, that gave power to the reformer's principlei^ 
that shook the power of the popedom, and work^ 00 
great a reformation. It was chiefly by a plentiful aapply 
of cheap tracts that Wesley gained his influence with 
the masses of our countrj'men, and worked anch hj^^py 
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wonden in our land. U was chieflr bj meanB of a 
plentifkl mipplj of cheap tracts, sola cheap, or freely 
giren awa^i that the early Quakers shook the nation, 
and, in spite of some excesses in their conduct, and 
soniB mysteries and errors in their opinions, altnost 
frightened the priests and sectarians out of their wits. 
It was ehiefl? by means of tracts that Joseph Liresey 
and some of his fellow-workers, ronsed the eodntiy on 
the snbjeet of tetotalism, and gained for the principle 
saeh a firm and general lodging in the sonla of the com- 
munity. Liresey did not lecture so touch i but his 
traets, the fiiir expounders of his principles, were always 
speaking. Liresey did not visit one place in a hundred ; 
but his tracts went everywhere. Livesey could speak 
only English, but his tracts were soon made to speak 
both Welsh and German. His tracts made others 
become lecturers, and supplied the kcturers with truths 
and facts and aiguments. And it must be chiefly by 
tracts that the principles of a pure and practical 
Christianity must be spread through the world. Tracts 
hare already dohe good without end, and they may 
easily be made to do still greater good. Let tracts be 
freely and plentifully circa Inted, and they will rouse the 
whole country ; they will Khake the foundations of every 
corroption in the land, and bring people in multitudes 
from darkness to liglit. from superstition, and error, 
and sin, to the wisdom, and purity, and blessedness of 
the gospel of Chrint. They will not only set people a 
thinking, but a talking too. They will raise up 
lecturers, and help to qualify them for their work. They 
will bring about a reform which will bless all ages, and 
spread purity and freedom and peace through all the 
countries of the earth. 



LAB0UR-W0B8HIP. 



BT inWAKD YOU&. 



" Lsborara est orare.* 



Brother, kneeling late and early, 
Never forking — Praying ever — 

Up and labour — Work is prayer. 
Worship Is In best endeavour. 

Days and nights not given to serrice 

Turn thy life to sinful waste; 
Be no laggard, — be no sluggard,— 

Lire not like a man disgraced. 

See — Creation never resteth, 

Ever Ood creates anew ; 
To be like Him, is to labour. 

To adore Him, is to no. 

Do thy best, and do it bravely, 

Never flag with under-zeal.— 
This is writ as Scripture Holy, 

Thou must either work or sUal. 

None hare mandate to be Idle ; 

Folded hands are rilest crime ; 
Qod's command is labour-worship, 

In thy youth and In thy prine. 

For I preach the newest Gospel,— 

Work with Hand, and work with Heati; 

Work — the Heareos are working alway ; 
Nattire reads a Text to Art 

Suns beeome the sires of Systems, 

Plinets labour as they roll ; 
And the law of their Celestial, 

Is a law within thy soul. 



From tliy nerres at each pulsation,— 
From the mystery of sleep, — 

Come:* a lesson — ^a monition, 
Who^ significaface is deep. 

Rightly read, and fitly heeded. 
It will whisper to tlby breart — 

" Thou art clothed around with beauty, 
Aud an angel is thy guest." 

But the beauty worketh; strireth, 

And is leading thee ipace 
To a Future, whose foundations 

God hath planted not in space. 

Oh, the angel — How he helpeth ! 

Hinder not by act of thine ; 
Lagging limbsj or heart aweary, 

Mar the Vork of the Divine. 

Be a workman, D my brothef ; 

Higher worship Is there hone :^^ 
With itH hymn of work devotiod, 

Nature is ohe chonU tone. 

As I read the newest Gospel, — 
When the spade divides the clod. 

When the ploughshare turns the furrow^ 
Men in prayer strive with God. 

Pray—*' The earlt rain and latter. 
Lord, withhold not from our toil; 

Fruftify the seed we fCatter, 
With this worship, in the soil.** 

Say — " No slothful invocations 

From our lips our lives profane ; 
Wt hsve kept the old commandment^ 
Taking not thy Name In vain. 

** But thfy break the old commandmeni. 
And invoke thy Name with sin. 

Who, their Idle hands uplifting, 
Unearned good would gamer in. 

" We have new interpretation 
For the old instruction— ask ; 

Best he asketh, most who ranketh 
Sinews, to perform his task." 

As I rend the newest Gkwpel, 
. There Is nothing fixed and still ; 
Constant only in mutation 
Is God's law of Good and III. 

Tivab was, when the tongue's petition 
Wi^iciy wrestled with the skies; 

Wh m the flames, that curled on altars. 
Made accepted sacrifice. 
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Time was. when the crowd exsltcd 
Priests abote their fellow-men ; — 

Bui that worship is departed^ 
And doth not return again. 

Btcr working, — ever doing, — 
Nature's law in Space and Time ; 

Sec thou heed it in thy worship ; 
Build thou up a Life sublime. 

Ever Idleness blaspbemeth 
In its prayer — in its praise ; 

How shall Heaven accept his incense, 
Who is idle all his days 1 

Be a workman, O my brother ; 

Trust not worship to the tongue ; 
Pray with strennoos self-exertion ; 

Bost by Handle are anthems strag. 

Evory where the earth is hallowed. 
Temple:! rise on ev'iy soil — 

In the forest — in the city — 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESENT CONDITION OP THE 

PEOPLE. 

BT TBB BIT. T. WALLAOl. 



" Our people, how lire ihtsj P 

Oar poor, how feed we them P " 



THna hem, perhaps, rarely been a period in the 
hiBtoiy of this connt^, during which the people, in a 
commercial and pecuniary sense, have been more 
generally and more heavily tried, than they are at 
present. All classes, it is obrious, are suffering, and 
suffering most aeyerely. The high price of provisions ; 
the unexpected and idmost entire deprivation of one 
principal article of subsistence ; the marked depression 
of many branches of trade ; the unusual augmentation 
of the poor rates ; are circumstances which have affected, 
and affected, too, most powerfully, all classes : while the 
famine prevailing in Ireland, and the urgent and almost 
unexampled demands made on the British people, 
to alleviate the miseries of the inhabitants of the 
Bister country, which have been met in so prompt 
and generous a manner, have greatly increased the 
pressure which has been, and stiU continues to be, so 
sensibly felt 

It is an egregious mistake to suppose, that only the 
very poor are now suffering; cUl are burdened and 
oppressed ; and the great bulk of smaller tradespeople 
find, that the burdens at present imposed on them are 
almost insupportable. In the agricultural districls, 
where wages arc exceedingly, and, in some parts, 
disgracefully low, and provisions unusually high, the 
middling class, wWtoiU property, scarcely know, in 
innumerable instances, how to proceed, or how to 
maintain their existing position. Rents and taxes are 
so heavy, and business is so stagnant, that it is with 
extreme difficulty they keep their shops open at all. 

The writer was conversing the other day with a 
respectable draper on the subject> and the remark was 
made to him — '* Probably no class suffers more pain- 
fully now than that of haberdashers and drapers, 
throughout the country. In the rural districts, in 
consequence of the almost famine-price of provisions, 
and the low rate of wages, we, as a class, are doing 
comparatively nothiug ; we remain in our shops from 
morning till night, almost without customers; and those 
who were wont to lay out with us a sovereign, do not 
expend now more than a shilling. Indeed, the poor 
and labouring class have no money for us ; all goes to 
the baker and grocer, and there is not sufficient for 
them. What will be the result, we know not; and as 
for getting in our usual bills at this season of the year, 
we do not anticipate that ; scarcely ever have we found 
such difficulty, either in transacting business, or in 
collecting our regular accounts." 

This, our readers may be assured, is no overcharged 
statement It is fully borne out by the experience 
almost of the entire country; and, therefore, what 
wisdom, what care, what economy, what energy, should 
be discovered by our legislators, with regard to any 
enactments they may frame. No money must be 
needlessly expended. Any loans they may contract, 
any taxes they may levy, any pensions they may grant, 
must be carefully and wisely regarded. Everything 
must be done, at this crisis, to diminish the burdens of 
the people, and especially of the middling class, on 
which the prosperity of the nation mainly depends, and 
by which the very poor are principally supported. This 
is the intelligent, industrious, and excellent class of the 



community, which has now to suffer so severely, and 
which bears the sufferings endured in so patient and 
exemplary a manner. This powerful and respectable 
body of the people, however, cannot endure these 
hardships much longer ; a change, and an extensive one, 
too, must soon occur. Relief must be afforded, and 
most fervently do we pny, that the dark and threaten- 
ing clouds by which multitudes are now encompassed 
may be speedily ehased away, and that the snn of 
prosperity may idiine out broadly upon them, imparting 
cheerfulness to their homes, joy and gladness to their 
hearts, and, through them, diffusing universal comfort 
and happiness. 



Few things distress an intelligent^ benevolent, and 
especially a Christian mind more deeply, than to 
observe the extreme necessity of numbers of the 
deserving poor of our country, and particularly at this 
moment, in the rural districts. 

These are the persons who are not obtrusive ; they do 
not complain until they are compelled; they do not 
make a parade of their grievances and miseries. Still, 
it makes the heart of a philanthropist and a Christian 
bleed, to perceive what hardships they realize, what 
miseries thousands of them now endure, and many of 
them, too, the very gems of our countiy. 

Take a few sad examples which have recently come 
under the observation of the writer. One cottage was 
entered, where there was a hard-working man, whos« 
wife was ill, and who had two yoimg children. 

" What do you earn weekly 1 " 

" Five shillings." 

"Is that all 1" 

" Yes; it is with great difficulty that I can cam six 
shillings." 

" What do you pay for your cottage 1 " 

" Two shillings a-week ; so that, on Saturday night, 
T have three or four shillings to go through the tdkole 
of the next week ; six loaves, at dd. the loaf, will more 
than swallow up all." 

I well know that the wife of this poor man would 
have perished from starvation at an early stage of her 
Illness, during the winter, had not prompt relief been 
afforded her, by a neighbouring and respectable family, 
who unexpectedly discovered the extreme distress 
suffered. Is not this appalling 1 

I went into a wretched habitation the other daj, 
where there is a deserving woman at work from morning 
till night 

" What do you earn weekly?" 

" Four and sometimes five shillings." 

" How do you live at all, with your three children ? * 

" I scarcely know, Sir." 

'* Do you have any parochial relief!" 

" Two loaves weekly." 

" Is that all — can you get no more!" 

" No more will be allowed me." 

" Do you get any tea 1 " 

" No." 

" What do you drink instead!" 

" Pea-broth, or lardrbroth .' / / " 

" Is it possible ! Do you get any sugar ! " 

" I never see any in my house." 

" What do you eat from week to week 1 " 

". Nothing but bread and boiled peas ; and have not 
half enough for myself and children. Formerly, I a^ 
to boil up, twice a-day, a saucepan of potatoes ; but when 
they failed, all failed." 

Is not this shocking ! but it is only one caae, among 
thousands, A most unobtrusive and excellent female 
recently made her case known to me, and 1 have the 
most satisfactory evidence of her high moral, and even 
Christian character. I proposed the following queries : — 
Is not your health delicate!" 
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" li b Tery nncertain^I cannot work hard ; still I 
am obliged to l^onr nearij from morning till night*' 

" What are your weekly earnings V* 

" Three MUingsr 

*' Can yon earn no more t ** 

" I might earn one-and sixpence in addition, bat I 
flo the washing for myself and children." 

" You have two daughters, have you not 1 what do 
they earn f* 

" About two shillings each." 

" Yon have, then, lercn shillings coming in weekly — 
is (hat all r 

'• Yes.** 

" How do you distribute thia money ] " 

8. d. 

Bent . . • . .20 
Six loares at 9<2. • .46 

Soap for washing • .06 

7 



" You hare, then, nothing for coals or wood — nothing 
for shoes or clothes — nothing for butter or bacon 1 " 

*' Oh, no ! nothing, except what a benevolent person 
may give me.'* 

" Do you gpiin no parochial relief! " 

" None at present — I have applied, but out-door 
relief is relused, unless under very peculiar circum- 
t^tances ; when application luis been made for a little 
help, the remark has been expressed : ' no relief except 
yon come into the house.' " 

" You are unwilling to go into the house, are you 
notl- 

•'Yes.*' 

"On what ground?" 

" Not so much on my own account, as my two 
daughters ; they cannot bear, poor girls ! to have their 
hair cut, and to wear the union attire ! " 

Nor ought they to enter; this deserving family 
should be, and must be relieved. These are the worthy 
and excellent poor, whom it would be barbarity not to 
help; and happv is the writer to state, that, through his 
earnest solicitations, some scanty relief will be afforded 
to the (amily just referred to. 

In conversing with one poor family and another, my 
heart has been sadly pained, in marking the hardships 
which are now endued ; and, until the rate of wages 
be higher, and the summer crops be got in, it is feared 
that the amount of their sufferings will scarcely be 
diminished. 

What can be more afflictive than the statement of one 
most worthy man to me recently, the father of a large 
family, whose health is precarious, who has been laid up 
twice with illness this winter, and whose constitution 
requires support— he told the writer, that he has not 
tasted a morsel of meat for the lai*t twelve motU/is ; such 
a thing his family can never think of gaining. 

Hy heart bleeds for such persons— honest, amiable, 
and industrious. Their temporal condition ought to be 
improved. They ought to be placed, by their manual 
Jaboar, in circumstances to enable them to secure a 
little animal food once a day. Nature requires it ; the 
hard-working man requires it ; and we hope the day 
will arrive, in the history of our deserving peasantry, 
when they will be able to see a little wholesome meat 
on their table, and when their children will partake with 
them of that which is so sustaining and invigorating 
to the phyaieal frame. We want not luxuries for them, 
but mece$9arie$ ; and, as Shakspere observes, in Corio- 
lanoBj 

"What authority naf^U oo woald reUeve them.** 



HfteratB Notices. 



Seventh Annual Report of the Crichton Roycd Institu- 
tion/or Lunatics, Dwn^riea. 

It is one of the most gratifying proofs of the progress 
of sound knowledge amongst us, that the unhappy 
portion of our fellow creatures who are afflicted with 
disorder of the intellects, often the result^f the fright- 
ful anxieties which attend a highly artificial state of 
society, arc now in a great measure releosed from the 
hard and savage treatment which some years ago was 
deemed necessary. It is found that gentleness and 
respect produce their effects on the insane as well as on 
the sane. Liberty has, therefore, succeeded in a won- 
derful measure to the strait-jacket ; freer exercise, to the 
chain; and society, to the dungeon. The inmates of 
this admirable inetitution are, by judicious classifica- 
tion, advanced gradually to greater degrees of freedom, 
and thus " to the curable a vista is opened up which 
closes in liberty.** There are in the house work-rooms, 
a concert-room, and a theatre. The patients are en- 
couraged to work, to read, and even to write. They 
have a monthly periodical sheet, which is filled with 
contributions by the patients, which any one might 
read without any suspicion of insanity in the authors, 
but which no one could read without deep interest in 
its variouR papers, containing much excellent reasoning 
on popular topics, and poetry, often translated from 
almost every European language. They cultivate 
musical composition and drawing, others try their skill 
at philasophy and the drama. One gentleman may be 
seen seated at his easel, while another is engaged in the 
most elaborate and beautiful illustrations of some of the 
works of the Persian poets. The sound of the guitar, 
pianos, the violin, and flute, may be heard in various 
parts of the building. One person is engaged in mathe- 
matics, another in statistics, and conversations may be 
heard in French, Italian, or Spanish. They arc indulged 
with a large supply of newspapers from all parts of the 
world. Promenades and rural excursions are promoted, 
and numbers of the patients are continually going about 
in the town and neighbourhood, and attend public meet- 
ings, so thoroughly orderly in their proceedings as to 
attract no attcution. The success of these humane 
plans must be hailed with sincere g^tification by every 
one, as they must become rapidly universal, and tend in 
the same degree to reduce the amount of human suf- 
fering ; for how many suffer with each one afflicted with 
a mental malady] The following translation will be 
read with pleasure, both from its own beantifhl senti- 
ment, and from its being the work of a lunatic : — 

ALPINE LAY. 

[XUtUMAClIER.] 

'Mid loAiest A]i>s Go<i*s majetty is spread! 
The daw II he p.nintrth red, 
The flowerets white and hlue, 
And i»:isheth them with dew. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loviag Father dwells. 

'Mid lofUest Alps sweet herbs profusely grow ; 
The geniid rales tnat blow, 
Health on their wings eooTej : 
The breatli of God are they I 
*Mid loftiest Alps a loviag Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps the fostering sun the while 
Makrth the vales to smOe, 
The glacier's frocen brow 
With rninbow hues to riow. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a lovuig Fatlier dwells. 




'Mid bftiest Alps the bleating floolu each day 
Acro8« the mount^iiLS s^ay ; 
Freeh pasture still they find, 
And plenty leave behind. 
'Mid loftiest Alp? a loving Father dwells. 

*Mid loftiest Alps gush streams of silver sheen 
The yawning cliflFs between ; 
Fearless the chamois stand 
And drink from God's right hand ! 
Ilid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps in J^^C9 the shepherd live», 
He knows that he who gives 
[U tender ]ambs to feed, 
ieir master too will heed, 
[id loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 






A Fiatuicial, Monetaru, and StatUticcU History of 
Mnglandtfrom the HevoltUicn of 1688 to (he preseiU 
time. In Seventeen Letters, addressed to U^e Young 
Men of Great Britain. By Thomas Doublsdat, Esq. 
Author of ** The True Law of PopuUtion.*' London : 
Bffinghftm WiUon. 1847. 

WniB U a moat instractWe Tolume. No work more 
opaentUllj important to them can be read by the young 
mei^ of England. It is they who will liave to liv^ 
un4er, t9 poniend with, and probably enact the f:z- 
tinc^lon of, the imminent and daily advancing evils 
^hich are here traced from their origin to their now 
menacing and gigantic greatness. Let both youn^ and 
0I4 and middle-aged men read and ponder, and lay 
seriously to heart the solemn facte, and equally solemn 
rea^ninga, with ir^ich this book abounds. Kothii^g 
can be more usetul than to see from what a state of case 
and comfort \hls nation has been reduce^, and to what 
1^ critical condition of debt, pauperism, and political 
hazard it has been conducted, by the system of whole- 
sale wars, national debt, and taxation, since the lioai^ted 
RcTolution of 1688. Let every man who woul^ under- 
stand our present situation, and what it is that really 
ails us— that makes all struggling, yet sinking— ^^fl 
busy, yet poor — all industrious, yet restless an^ uu- 
happy, reaq ft^d mark how taxation has advanced vith 
war; |iow the deamess of all articles of lifp*with 
^xation: how crime has progressed with deepening 
poverty, lik^ its shadow ; and how fatally the load of 
var-cre^^ted debt is weighing us down year by yc^r, 
deepw an^ fipeper. 

A. moment lilLp the pre^nt is the true time for every 
one to pai^se, and ask himself to what we are rcaljy 
tending. After thirty years of peace a;id of unremitted 
industry, what is our condition! The Whigs, who came 
in with the great avowed object of retrenchment and 
reform, laid on 10 per cent, on the assessed taxes to 
enable us to pay the interest of the debt. It did not 
suffice ; the pressure hurled them from office, and Sir 
Robert Peel coming in, was compelled to lay on the 
Property Tax. That does not sumt^e. At every little 
ruffle of the season, or of commercial affairs, we are on 
the verge of revolution and national bankruptcy. The 
great monster debt goes on sinking ua. \Ve cannot 
contend with the Industry of a world under this incubus, 
and every year, our manufacturing population is crushed 
deeper «nd deeper into the slough of poverty and misery. 
Let any one imagine a man preparing to run a race —and 
we are rnnning one with the industry of the whole 
world— taking astiU heavier man on his shoulders: let 
us suppose a man going to fii^ht againttt a host with his 
hands tied behind him, or a man e8.saying 10 swim across 
the Thames with a ton of lead on his back, and we 
get a notion of our present national condition. What 
shall be the end of iti Let every thoughtful man read 
this able a^d most timely work, aud he will see. Ue 



will Ui9D iMtm, il he 4id not kaow U b^ffire, why 
Am^rifia, Germany. Fiance, Belgium, Switzerlaqd, and 
even Russia, are every year filching awajr oi;r trade and 
manufactures. He will see why any of those Powers 
insulis us, and robs, and we dare not rosent it. Why 
we crouch io i^H international questions, apd awagger, 
are laughed at, and creep out with humiliated attatode. 
Why Texas, Oregon, Tahiti, 8pain, Cracow, and other 
territories are invaded by the great powers of Europe 
and America, and we dare not effectually oppose. It is 
because we \kVfe thoroughly crippled our national 
resources to assail those who now rejoice to trample as 
down — while at home, fiimine and daily diminished 
work, and still more dimimshing wages, m the founda- 
tions of our peace, and prepare a dreadful day for the 
future. This condition Tennyson has %dn^rably de- 
scribed in poetry, 

" Slowly oomes a hungrv peoplf , ac a lion, creeplBg oigher, 
Gkres at one tiiat nods and winks tMhind a slowly-dying fire.*' 

But this sure-footed fact, this lion — a hungry people 
— drawing slowly, hut certainly, upon the nodding and 
winking government behind the nre of taxation, which 
is exhsusting itself, is dealt with in cause and d^^i1 by 
Mr. Doubleday ; and we especially recommend to the 
reader his two last chapters, " General State and Pro- 
spects of the Country,** and ** A Few Words on 'imme- 
diate Prospects.** 



Afr. KnighVs One Volume Edition of the Worh$ of 
William Shakspere. To be completed in twelve 
parta. Parts I. k II. London: C. Cox, King 
W^illiam-street, Strand. 

This re-issue of a noble and standard work is a boon to 
the public. To possess the complete works of Shak- 
spere, pUys and poems, in this handsome form, wiUi the 
carefully corrected text of Charles Knight, the notes 
and biography, and the illustrations by Harvey, for the 
trifling sum of one shilling a month, or twelve 
shillings for the whole, is such a thing as till now wonld 
have been pronounced impossible, "the enterprise 
deserves to be supported in as liberal a apint as It is 
conceived in. 



7%e Philosophy of Health, By Southwoop SiirrB, MD. 
Knight's Monthly Voluni^. 2 vols. 'London : 
Charles Cox, King William-street 

We are awaro th«t in our mtsicifiRM wo 1^ apt to 
appear somewhat eulogistic The segc^t, in f|oi» of 
our criticism is this : — ^had hpo^^s die fn^t enqi^gh of 
themselveii, if you let them alone. We meddle n«»tj 
therefore, with them, except they contain really per- 
nicious sentiments, that are likely to influence the 
public. We prefer in one small space to selects an4 
recommend hf^rtily, thosf) works which h^rtilj de- 
serve it- The present work has VQi^ f<ur iti^lf i^ oww 
deserved fame. We rejoice to see it thua wiade 
accessible to every reader. It ought to be ia the 
bands of evety young person, and pf eveiy meohaiues' 
library and reading-room. The revelations coat«ined 
in these volumes, of how f^rfully and wonderfully we 
are made, must prove (he most powerful ino99ii?es to 
a prpper (»re of o^r h^lth mid strength, and KepMBs^ 
evary vioQ, ej^cess, and iAtepperanpe whlcb will iiuure 
the iqe and marvellous organiaation (na which depends 
our comfort, our uselulness, apd our very exi$t£ncc. 
The whole of Dr. South wood Smith's writings are pecu- 
liarly characterised by the desire to give na jnst views 
of ourselves and of the gracious Power who "made us. 
They cannot be too much studied for the happiness 
of the human family. 
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ill ihi$ deparimerU of our Journal im mean noi only to Hate candidly our own earnest opinion on any maUer 
of importance, but shall endeavour, cu far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do; and ufilh equal sincerity we solicit Ute opinions o/otliers of all classes — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for aU, and we desire to work with all — Em. 



The Ten Hovn Bill,— By the time this number of our 
/»ifr«a/ appears, this benevolent bill will have become English 
Uw. Ho circtunstance caa more itrikinglv show the strong 
feeling regarding it which exiata amongst all cla&seD, tlian that 
the bill has been carried through Parliament in aU its stages 
by large majorities, at a time when, so far from the active state 
of our maauiactorie^ pressing sharply on the labour of those it 
is meant to protect, the deficiency of business is so great that 
many mills are actually closed, and most of those working are 
vorkiiig only three or four days a week. The legislature very 
wisely, however, kept its attention fixed on the fact that it was 
not providing for a single season, but for nil seasons ; and it 
was aware that even in this slack condition of business, though 
labour was restricted to days, the hours of those days were not 
at all diminished. The master manufacturers who cut off several 
days in the week, because the demand for goods was small, took 
care to leave the remaining days as long as ever, and to exact 
their foil pound of flesh. 

We rejoice in the passing of the bill. We are as resol\'ed as 
any persons can i)e to sec women and children protected from a 
eootinuaace of the hours of labour, which is destructive to the 
growing and the tender constitution, and is alike fatal to phy- 
sical and moral health. We have listened to all the arguments 
of th^ maaters, that the matter should be left to them— that 
legislation should not interfere ; but we have been conip«'lled to 
remember that the shortening of hours of labour has mver yet 
been the work of the masters ; it has, on the contrary, been 
imwiriaUy the work of legislation From the days when little 
children were bought up all over the country from the parish 
authorities at 5/. per head, and conveyed bv cart-loads to the 
manufactoring districts, and were there employed in relays, day 
and night, in the mills, one set of poor tired creatures turning 
into the same beds which another just arisen to work had 
quitted, so that these beds from year's end to year's end never 
were cold, — from then up to the present time we look in vain 
for the fact of the master mapufacturers having voluntarily, 
and by agreement amongst themselves, shortened the daily 
hours of labour. And yet they asked to have this leilt to them ! 
How long ?^rhey did not say. But John Brigbt said that be 
had BO objection to the shortening of those hours, only he 
objected to government interference. This, in fact, was a total 
ooncessian of the question. It was admitting it to be right and 
necessary— the mode of doing it was all. But being riglit and 
necessary ; the puhiio are quite right too in adopting the only 
mode which, after leaving it for a ceutur}' to the masters, now 
has been resorted to. 

At the same time, we agree so far with the master manufae- 
tnrers, that it is beginning at the wrong end of the Question. 
That we should have begun with making trade free, and levelling 
the incumbrances on our manufacturing system to the scale of tlic 
facilitieaof those foreign nations with whom we have to compete. 
That, truly, f> the right end ; but then, with the exception of the 
abolition of the Corn laws, nobody cares to begin at this end. 
Our debt nrmaina ; our sinecures and government extravagance 
remain ; reform and retrenchment we hear nothing of; and, 
therefore, if we wait for the protection of the lives and health 
of our women and yonnx people till all these things are done, we 
may go on immolating thousands on thousands. It is much bi*tter 
to begin at any end, so that we do but begin. Evils, we are quite 
awart', will rc5uit from this beginning. We cannot force profits 
in our present circunntances; and if days are shortened, wages 
are sure, to he shortmed too; and the very work-people them- 
selves will probably be the first to cry out against the mcisure 
from which they have fondly hoped foi relief. 

But our trust is, tliat what is once done will never be undone 
again ; but that it will become an additional necessity for a 
general, a xealous, and a determined co-operation of the people 
for the extansion of the franchise, and, through it, for a real 
reduction of our taxation, so that we may be able to manufac- 
ture and trade with profit. That once effected, both roaster and 
man will be contented « ith ten hours* labour a day ; till we 



effect that, we can do nothing for our relief under our crushing 
load, but shiit the burden from one shoulder to the other. The 
people will never be at ease, never well fed and well clothed, 
their children will never be well educated, nor themselves be 
proprrly paid for a fair amount of labour, till they get a Bill for 
shortening the kovrs of Ike Debt which crushes out of them all 
thfir .^hare of profit, and their very lives. 

Proposal for a Million Fund for the extinction of Monopoly. —^ 
Sir, — Allow me to suggest an idea to destroy oppressiou and 
monopoly from this country. I propose that a million of indi- 
vidual shall eacli subscribe twenty shillings, which gives at once 
a capital of one million. I propose with it that they shall 
purchase corn and other things which arc required by the 
Ploplb. Let the people give their patronage to such a scheme 
for grood, and oppression will in time be driven from the land. 

9, Green-street, Theobalds-road. J. S. SHEPHERD. 

Continued extenMon of Co-operation. — Colchester^ May 19/A, 

1847 Sir, — A small number, composed entirely of the working 

clas.ies of this town, having formed themselves into a " Co- 
oj)erative Society "they are desirous ofopening a correspondence 
with other societies of a similar nature in different parts of the 
country, for the purpose of obtaining, and, as far as they may 
be able, of diffusing iuformation on the highly-important subject 
of co-operation. They conceive that a small space in your 
Weekly Record would be the most effectual means of putting 
them into communication with some who are able and willing to 
lend a helping hand in this work ; they, therefore, would feel 
obliged by your allowing a 6mall space for this purpose. 

Any ooramunicntion addressed to T. B., Post Office, Colchester, 
will be duly acknowledged. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Bacon. 

Juvenile Delinauency. — It is cheering to a thonghtful and 
benevolent mina to perceive that at last the march of an 
enlightened liberalism is forcing attention to the condition of 
the poor juvenile delinquent. We are now happily approximating 
to that bloom of Christian charitr which regards the criminal as 
a child of the same God, and a brother of the same family, as 
that to which we belong. Sympathy for the youthfol trans- 
gressor is now even publicly expressed bv those who ara com- 
pelled to administer his punishment, "^ut the philosophy of 
juvenile delinquency is not yet understood, nor adequately appre- 
ciated even by the most philanthropic. We have been so long 
taught to consider the offender against the laws of society as a 
being only to be punished, that it is hard to divest ourselves of 
this prejudice, or to convince us that he is to be dealt with in 
any other way. And this feeling, however much opiiosed to 

Shilosophy, or to the acknowledged spirit of Christianity, u 
cfendcd even at the present day, on the ground that it is 
healthful to public moraU, inasmuch as it is an unmistakeabte 
sign of the reprobation with which a breach of the conventional 
laws of morality is visited by society. So that there is a diffi- 
culty to be grappled with in the case even of the jmrenite 
criminal, which exi^ts not in reference to any other claimant of 
public sympathy and consideration. Unfortunately, while we 
are hesitating or disputing as to the propriety nf adopting the 
preventive or curative mode of treatment, the causes of crime 
are multiplying themselves, and innocent, God-created children 
are training for destruction around us. We wiU take a type of 
this* very numerous class from the every-day life of our own 
long -vaunted civilized and Christian nation. 

There is a bit of humanity in the shane of a hoy, Are or six 
years of age, standing at the door of a pobliehonse. The night 
is cold and winterly. The poor child has scarcely a rag to aiver 
him ; his little limbs tremble from the eombinad terrors of 
hunger, fear, and cold Yet he is patient ; young as he is, he haii 
learnt to bear hardships with a re«ignation that would do honour 
to a saint. In that little hell, called a pot-house, there i» son.e 
one dear to him, yet one whom he dare not approach. Perhnivs 
it is his only fri'eird on earth, or it may be nis parent;— it is 
both ; and yet, undeserving the name of either. For see, as 
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BOOH M the quick eye of tiie lad diaooTen his brntal &tber 
staggering toinEurds hun, with canes on his lip, he harries into 
a hand-cart standing at some distance from the door, and covers 
himself over with a filthy bag. It seems he had been left in 
charge of the cart, and his father had threatened to beat him if he 
did not remain where he left him at the time he went to indulge his 
" quenchless thirst,** in the warm kitchen of the public-house. But 
the boy, benumbed with cold, and finding his father was so 
long, Tentured to steal out of the cart to learn the cause of his 
delay. Irritated at seeing the boy out of the cart, the father 
aims a terrific blow at him, which, but for his own drunken 
state, and the dexterity of • liis son, would have stunned the 
latter on the spot. The boy hurries to the cart, as if for his 
life, and witli tears entreats the forgiveness of his unfeeling 
parent. 

Tills sight is suggestive of a few thoughts, which may be 
worth noticing. And without laying claim to the character of 
a prophet, I think I can predict the destiny of the lad. That 
beautiful sentiment of our nature, filial affection, is not yet com- 
pletely chilled in his breast, for his unnstural parent ; but it 
q)eedily will be. The all-absorbing selfishness of the father 
will be caught by the son, and in his own defence he will 
be compelled to deceive, to impose upon, and finally to leave the 
man, who ought to have been his guide and protector. We 
cauinot well expect that he will meet with beiier friends in the 
world, than he found in his own parent. The poor little fellow 
must live ; and .then will commence his life of antagonism to 
society. *. He has never heard of the eighth commandment, but 
he feels an internal command to ^o/, — and to obey fhal he must 
steal. He is taken to prison — introduced to more expert thieves 
— becomes known to the police— and is soon an old offender. 
The Recorder in passing sentence of transportation upon him 
laments that one so young should be so depraved, so abandoned, 
so incorrigible. If he survive the infliction of the merciless 
sentence, he returns, if possible^ more hardened in crime ; and 
finding the laws of society still against liim, he becomes a 
matured scoundrel. He is again transported, and helps to make 
up the "cargo of Buffians," so facetiously alludea to on a 
late occasion by the philosophic Lord Brougham in his speech 
in the House of Lords. This may be said to be for the most 
part the history as well as the philosophy of crime in this 
country ; and I would ask whether the Recorder, who is paid 
for punishing, tliis lad, or even my Lord Brougham, who merely 
condescends to allude to him in scorn, would not have been 
efuall^ the criminal and the." ruffan^' if placed in simihur dete- 
noratmg circumstances P Or, is it not possible that that unfor- 
tunate child, placed by the " accident of birth** in a purer moral 
atmosphere, might have been trained to become at least as 
virtuous, and perhaps as useful a member of society, as cither of 
the favoured potentates alluded to ? Nay, there is every reason 
to hope that 1^ the great Judge of all, whose " ways are not as 
our ways,'*, he is eventioio held as morally guiltless as they. It 
is on society tliat he will bend his indignation ; and those who 
have scoarged and contemned the innocent transgressor ^whom 
he numbers among his children) will be visited with retributive 
justice. H. H. H. 

Plan for Diminishing Suffering in the Slavffhfer of Animals. — 
Having been attracted by your open invitation to receive the 
opinions of individuals on whatever may appertain to the public 
good,~-and having read the communication from a lady of 
Edinburgh on the subject of " Slaughter-houses,** — I am induced 
to offer a suggestion in reference to the same subject, which, if 
you think worthy of insertion, may, I hope, find a place in your 
forthcoming " Weekly Record." 

The euiUotine, proposed by Joseph Ignace Giullotin to the 
National AssemU^ of the French Republic, with the obiect, I 
believe, of rendering more expeditious and less painful iiuman 
executions, might be much more appropriately and legitimately 
applied to the decapitation of those animals that form so im- 
portant a portion of the food of this vast metropolis, and 
populous empire. In furtherance of this view, I propose the 
oonstraetion of extensive " Slaughter-houses,** or " Abattoirs,** 
in each exterior auarter of the capital, and all large towns, on 
the principle of the guillotine, which, unattended with the tor- 
tures almost unavoidably inflicted under the existing system of 
sUuffhtering iUuded to by your Edinburgh correspondent, 
shocud pat an imm^ate end to the lives of those creatures, 
(whose flesh in our climate is so necessary to human suste- 
nance,) in numbers of fives, tens, or such as the exigencies 
of the population and season might require. 

▲ctuated only by motives of mercy and humanity, and a 
desire to suppress the present prolonged and more brutalizing 



method of patting to death those a«ini*1«^ ud the demoralBuup 
effects consequent thereon, I have ventoied to address myaw 
to a subject, which appears daily to be forcing itadf on the 
consideration of the reflecting portion of the ooaimanity, asd 
the Government. — ^Philanthbopos. 

P.S. The writer abstains from a more detailed explanation of 
his views, for which he does not take to himself the credit of 
originality, although he has never heard of or teen a aijnilar 
proposal as a substitute for the existing method. 

The Rochdale Peace Society held its first annivenary on the 
I3th of May. George Ashworth, the president, waa in the 
chair. William Logan, the well-known domestic 'nunkmaiy, 
and the secretary of this society, the Rev. George Hallii^ tlie 
Rev. Joseph Townsend, Oliver Ormerod, Henry KdsiO, < 
the Rev. William Burchell, addressed the meeting. Their 
resolution protested solemnly apainst the enlire wuliisay 
The Report contains the following striking facts: — 

" To give an idea of the extent of mortality in tho arar, it 
has been ascertained, for -example, that of one thoiuaiid aiflnen 
from twenty to thirty years of age, stationed in Jamaica, the 
average deaths amounted in a single year to one itmdred mmd 
forty-three ; whilst of one thousand young men of aimilar ages, 
engaged in the pursuits of civil life in Britain, the averace 
number of deaths was onl^f Jifteen. Tlie Military Gaiettft of the 
13th of October, 184C, contains the names of three ktmd^td mmd 
twenty-three soldiers of tiie 00th and 80tti regiments, who'died 
in course of the previous month of June. Josieph Ghriafy^'of 
Reading, stated lately in a note to the secretary, — ^* A'borre- 
spondent writes me respecting a re^ment abroad that 'died ami 
three times, being kept up by reinforcements from' tuae to 
time.* It has also been computed that, if the mortalttj woe as 
great throughout the woi-M as it has been in the EngUah gar- 
risons in Jamaica, Bermuda^ Hong Kong, Madraa, and ficiigal« 
the whole human race would become extinct in about eftevea 
years I The enormous sum of 189,014^. 4«r. 3^. was expeafied 
in recruiting the army during 1846. • ; ^ : 

" It appears fix>m Parliamentary returns, that fro^ 1889 to 
1843 (five years), corporal punishment was inflicted on'^Bfitish 
soldiers in no less than 14,813 cases. A return lias also* btoi 
recently made to. the House of Commons, frpm vhieh' it 
appears that from January, 1845, to July, 1S46, a period of 
nineteen months, there were 337 cases of il(^ging*in tSe dif- 
fierent r^ments within the United Kingdom; and^thit not 
fewer than 38,770 lashes were inflicted, being an avenge of 
about one hundred and fifteen lashes in each case of flaflpng I 
And in support of this legalised system of deceptkn, MaVeiy, 
crucdty, immorality, and practical infidelity, we pial in 18M 
about 7,253,285/.**^ 
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THE EMIOBANTS COMPLAINT. 

[We Ham b«f to thank ow Mimofni (KmI fur tht drtvios 
which MoonpAttied this poem, and which is thit day oocraTM 
aa onr jUnitration.] 

AUAHT the radlMi woods ia ihi&inf 
Tho moralog lun ; I hail iU nji. 

*Tb Sabbath mom — ^to man asaigning 
A iruco with toil. Uj aio aUall gcaai 

No bark to<daj ; ahall mar no tret ; 

TIm foreat haw a trooo with ma. 

No breath of wfaid tho treet Is waving^ 
No Mooad I hoar, or motion aeo; 

Tht alugviah rivor'a waters laving 
The tall roods, awing them laaily ; 

floTB thoao, *Ua mute and motionloBS— 

The quiet sloop of loneliness. 

Tor bones and alnowa ttaric and aching 

A medicine bland, a grateful cure. 
Not Ibr tho spirit — wearied, wakings 

TFavailiag on, it nuat oadnre. 
II oannot sloop or smilo at will ; 
It brsaks tho tether— onward still. 

Nor would I ohaln it : — it ia tra^oUiag 
To mj lost home— to memory dear; 

The taikgled threads of dreams uniaToUlng^ 
Tho past and distant bringing near; 

Tot gaUioring up each filament, 

It woavn mf Ireb of disconteat 



I hoar nv Tillage church bella ringing, 
That ploaasnt old familiar sound; 

A»d oloar and shrill the children singing 
AboTO Iho organ*s roll profound ; 

Tho clerk's quaint tone ; the deep rssponos ; 

Tht o«rato*s ▼oico. — Ho lo?ed mo oneo t 

Tho ftal&M glaas» my <^lldhood*s wonder. 
It atiU bopalnta the whitened walla 

Tht woni-oat tow I seo. and, under 
Tht gravo whioh saddest thought rtealla; 

T hrsathe the rose*s soft ptrfiimo — 

Tho rose I planted by tl^t tomb. 

I oannot stay ; my htM« k swoIIUig^- 
My loasea, gnren on that atont, 

Tht dreary truth to mo are telling'— 
I stand in this wide world alont. 

With no kind voice to cheer me on ; 

For nil X lovod are dead and gono. 

Thtk duidowy forms are growing eletiw ; 

tlitir looka of grief and lovt I see ; 
I sIriTO to win, to hire them nearer ; 

1 olttp thtm, and the shadows floe,*-- 
A gloMn of tonshiae through tht mist 
Qttnnfctd In tht taowy <doud H ki ts s d, 

Pftlt pJhtntani^titniila, evaat w t n t^ 
Oh, Itt mt gvett 9our Bmilsa onto iMVt t 

Mil at aiy latW^ htnso be proaent^ 
As yt wtM la the days of yore J 

Tht stndod ioor again I tread, 

Bat ya ftma theaot, tlaa, hare fled 1 

Strtnmt amand tht htarth are aittiag^ 
Ana laughing at some merry jest ; 

The time and j^aoe how unbefitting ! 
But I am an unbidden guest. 

Am an intruder ;~ still it wounds 

My heart to hear those cheerful sounds. 



The man who long hath lost a 

Although It be for erer iost^ 
Cui even find a mournful ploaanre 

In daily summing up its oost — 
A dangerous pleasure, for despair ' 
Bat growoth bolder lurking there. 

Though rain the attempt to stifle sorrow, 
I still must struggle ; urge my mind 

To dwell apon the eomlng morrow. 
And hope for what I ne'er may and; 

Like mariner in tempeat toat^ 

WiUi rodder broke, and oomptM Itti. 
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No. VI.— Taa Diavaa. 

Tai vicisaitudea of time— the spirit of 
the emancipation of trade— and aboTo all. thtlheilltiea 
of commumcatlon which the present era has cr tt t t d ,— 
will bring into prominenoe regioat long negitottd or 
forgotten. Nothing is so actiToly engaged in 

" Exhauting vorldi, and then diaeoTering n ffw — * 

nothing so busy, so insatiate as commercial aoUTity. 

Cariosity may prompt now and then a aolitaiy explorer, 

— ^reatleaaneas will conduct^ wanderers into before un- 

yisited regions,— misanthropy has somotimea impelled 

its Tlctims out of civilized into savage lift^ — nor are 

there wanting men of the highest inteUeet, who, vnder 

the impulses of the noblest benevolence, have jroao 

forth in the name of science to carry out her exalted 

mi8sion,^r in the cause of philanthropy to cive 

eflTect to her still more elevated teaching*. Bnt tbeae 

are solitary isolations. The great mover— the great 

discoverer — the great invader — is Commerce. It may 

be degraded down to the merest meroenanr pursuit oif 

gain,— and no doubt the love of wealth, the desiia to 

add riches to riches la one of the impelling powera, — 

nt doubt what ia called selfishness does to some extent 

mingle with and alloy the good which is awioriatied 

with the perseverance and the boldness of mariners and 

merchants. 

, Yet in the immense results, it is difficnlt Inlly to 

oatlmate, and we can scarcely over-appredaie, the 

contributions to the amount of human felidty which 

we owe to commercial activity. Among the r^ons 

which out of long oblivion are now again engaging the 

attMition of the commercial world, the Danubian pro- 

Tincea are among the most remarkable. Walachia, 

Moldavia, and Bulgaria stand as it were on the outer 

tdgt of Kuropo— territories half Mahomedan, half 

Chriatian, whioh have been again and again tho battle 

Add between the Cross and the Crescent, but whidi 

now exhibit, what all the Lovant exhiblta — the rapid 

dooline and decay of the Mnaaalman sovereignty, the 

growth and diflfuslon of Christian influenoee — or, in other 

words, the advance of Western progress and dviliiation, 

upon Eastern baekwsidnets and barbarism. The hold 

wnich the Ottoman empire has upon the goTemnoDta 

of Bucharest and Jasay, is become the merest aemblaaoe 

of authority. The preservation even of the foima of 

dependence upon the Sultan is little better than a 

mockery. That dependence was meant to protect, or 

professed to be meant to protect, these pnndpalitiea 

from the domineering influence of Russia. There was 

to be some alliance, too, between the national govern- 

ment, — ^the crude representative institMiions of the 

Walaobians and Balgarians, — and their Turkish patroas 
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•^iMii Uie inn lieol of iht Tmmt u upon ih« provincM 
on the loft Dank of iha Ikmobo, Bulgvif^, on the 
right bank, U al pment a recognised part and portion of 
the Ottoman empire ; and like moet other portiona of 
that onee vast dominion, displi^a ali the symptom* of 
exhamtioa and helpleianeM which characteriie the 
regions where Islamiam ha» iwi^. But Walachia and 
Bulgaria hava ii| theifi . jil^n^epte of life and vitality. 
They are at this moment aen^ing immense quantities 
of grain into Europe^they will be to us a rich resource 
in the defioiency of our own supplies. 

A great historic eharm attaches to the Danubian 
proTUMM — IIm anaieAi Daoia of the Boman world! 
The Home of old is perhaps Ism to ba seen, less to be 
heard, on th« banks of the Tiber than on ihoeo of the 
Aluta or the Pruth. There would be more of Roman 
manners discoTorable in the Alpine Dacia, than in the 
Italian Apennines— and a language more nearly 
resembling that of the eternal city is to be listened to 
at this time among the peasants of Walaehia than in 
the pontifical dominions. Nor is this to be wondered 
al* If oar island — ^if Great Britain or Ireland should 
become as liome was, through many centuriesi, the scene 
of sttoeesslTe invasions— if ** the well of pure English un- 
defiled" should bo polluted by the adulterations of other 
tonguea» — the language of Bacon and Burke, of Shak- 
spers and Sheridan, would be preserved in the United 
States and in Anstraliah at the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the Indian presidencies. It is boasted now, — and there 
is some tmth in the boast, — that the English idiom of 
the wventeenth eentary is better preservMi |n ^tw than 
in Old England; and while the aristocraoy of Walachia 
are able to talk an almoet classieal Latin, the universal 
langiiaga of th« eonntrr sounds more like liatin, and 
probably more reaembles the Latin of the I(oman 
popolaoi, than does any other existing idiom. 

Ono eannot think of the Danube, and of Dacia, 
withoat boing reminded of that master-piece of Byron, 
^Ms pie^iro of the Gladiator ; so vivid, so truthful. 
How it brings to view, so full of life, so full of death, 
the aoAient relatire position of the Daciana and the 
Bomans 1 

I tee before me the Olsdiator lie ; 

He leeot spoe hit haod — hit manly hrov 

CoBMato to dietb, bat eoaqaera sgooy. 

Ami \m drsaped head sinks grsdaally low — 

Asd UmMgh his ads the kit drops, ebbing dow 

From the red fsth, fsll heavy, one by one, 

Like the tnt of a thander tbower; Mid now 

Th* svMS twims around hin.Jie is gone, 

Sre ccsiedth* inhomsn tboat which hailed ths wreteb 

who WOB. 

He hssrd it, bat he heeded aot— his eyes 

Were with his heart, sad thst was fiir away; 

He wchadaot of the life he lost, aor prise,— 

Bttt where his rudehnt by the Daaube lay, 

r/Ur# were his yoon^c barbarians ail at plsy^ 

TVrr was their Pscian mother— he, their sue, 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. — 

All this rosbed with his blood— shall he expire, 

And sasYenged f Arise, ye Qoths, and glut your ire ! 

Connaeted with the various toagnea which are spoken 
bf oiviliaad awn, thero is a field of inquiiy deserving 
much att aa i i o n, and wbieh has hitherto obtained little 
or nona, I refer to the influence of religion upon 
Ungnage, gnd more particularly upon the orthography of 
langMg«w U moat of the dialects of rsmoU antiquity, 
it is mtf la tiaoe the Greek and Latin words which 
the eonvanion of tho people to the Christian faith, and 
the iAfloonea of the Chriatian prieathood, brought with 
them. Tho Caitio tongues in aU t^ioir varieties,— the 
8iseayaii,*-aBd ovon Uie Sclavonian. the Gothie, and 
tho Bcandinavian, — received votumas of words oon- 
nected with Christian observances, &ith, and practioe, 
vhoUy «aka»irn to th4 aborigiaal idioma. As the lomous 



statue of Jupiter in Si Peter's has received the homaga i 
of successive generations — formerly as a heathen deity, 
now as a Christian saint, — as the cathedral at Cordova 
still exhibits in its various parts the Temple of Idolatry, 
the Mosque of Islamism, and the Catholic Church,— 
so the languages of Europe were easily moulded to the 
neceasities of a new form of belief ana worship. But 
the orthography of every language of our portion of the 
globe which came under the direct influence of the 
Koman clergy has suffered from the utter unfitness of 
the Boman alphabet to represent the sounds of other 
tongues. In our own English, the bases of which are 
Anglo Saxon, the Roman letters gave us no represeq- 
tative for several of the Anglo Saxon sounds, such as 
the (A in thing, ths th in that, the w, and so forth. In 
tho Sclavonic languages, with more than forty sounds, 
there were only four and twenty letten or signs to 
represent them. Hence the rude and consonant- 
crowded appearance of the Polish, the Bohemian, and 
other Sclavonian tongues. So in Gaelic, and Welsh, and 
Erse, there is no provision in the Roman letten for 
many of the sounds, which are in consequence repre- 
sented by combinations altogether inappropriate. The 
idioms of northern Europe have suffered from the 
utter inefficiency of the Roman alphabet which the 
Roman Catholic clergy so universally introduced. In 
Walachia, far different has been the £ste of the 
language. There the Greek clergy introduced the 
redundancy of the Sclavonian alphabet, consisting of 
forty letten, to convey little more than half the 
number of separate sounds; and the Roman alphabet, so 
thoroughly adapted to the Walachian dialect, w^a 
abandoned. 

When the Boman colonists settled in the Daoian 
provinces, they brought with them the language of tho 
Roman people. That language was no more the classical 
language of Rome, than is the popular tongue of any 
country that of its highest literature. Quintilian him- 
self complains of the uarbarous expressions and accla* 
mations of the Roman mob. (Liv. i. c 6.1 The Latin 
alphabet continued in use among the people on the right 
side of the Danube until the 11th century, when they 
adopted the alphabet which the Monk Cyril had intro- 
duced among all the Sclavonian natives whom he could 
influence ; but on the left l>ank the Roman charactera 
were preaervod down to the 15th century. Yaillant 
oontends that even at the present moment nine tenths 
of the language of Walachia is of Boman roots ; and that 
the extent of adulteration or addition from other sources 
is confined to 750 Sclavonic, 600 Turkish, 300 Qipsy, 
260 Greek, 150 German, and 50 Magyar woida. A mat 
proportion of these are to be traced to the geographical 
poaition of the country, and the immediate adjacency of 
the people from whose dialects they have been imported. 

Tnere have been repeated struggles for the restoration 
of the Boman characters to the Walachian tongue. The 
best dictionary I am acquainted with, printed at Buda, 
in 1826, employs both the Sclavonic and the Latin alpha- 
bets* Ita title and a sentence or two will enable the 
reader to compare the modem Dacian with the ancient 
Boman. 

Lesicon Rominescu-IiOti* Sen Lexicon Valachico- 
nescu-Ungurescu- Nemteacu latino- Uuogarico-Qerma- 
quare do mai multi autori nicumquodapluribusAvo* 
in cunul* a trideci ai msi tori bus decursu triginta ot 
multoru ani a* au lucratu. amplius annorum elabora- 

tum est. 

Will (he Latin student find much difllculty in tnna- 
lating what follows 1 

Mai incolo in lontru este Dacia in Ibrmft de eorooa 
en grei monti interiti, la acquiror latnrs quide st4nga 
quare se apl6o4 epio medii nOptc si dela incepntul' riu 
Ini YiatuU pre nem^urate depirt&re vene poporusul' 
nation al Vmidelor au sedutu. Aquiror nume maear 
cheaquum prin descUnite &milii.si locuri se mat4»totns 
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mal ca saini al nnmeBca Sdavini A AnUt. Sclavini de 
la ceUtea n6ii&» si Sclavino Ramimenso bI dela laeul 
quare se chiaxn& Masianu pino la Danastru si spre 
medl& nopti pin6 la Yiscla lo'cueacu. Aqaesti en loc 
di eet&U an baltile, si p&durile. £ro' Antas quaiii sont 
qoei mai tari inir& d^nsii, qnarii Be pllc& spre marea 
negift dela Danastru se iniendu pin6 la Danapru quare 
riuri mult sunt dep&rtate intra' sine. 

Or ibis paaaage from Procopiua 1 

In ante de reboiul' Italicu Imperiti& Gotflor din 
tenutul' Galilor pin6 la marginile Daeiei nnde h Cetatea 
Sirmitt, ee intendea^ Altmentre fiend 6Btea Bomanilor 
in Italia, mare parte a t^nutu lui Qalicanu Bi Yeneticu 
lu cuprendea Germanii ; 6r6 Sinniu si vicinur tinntu 
la avea Qepedele. Tot6 aqu6si& parte de plun6ntu cu 
totu h lipsita' di 6meni, quarii deapre o parte Iur6 atinai 
do reaboiu, deBpre o parte de pustli (ciomi) si deb61e 
quare B*au obicinuit a unn& dup6 reBb6ie. Iliricn $i 
Tracia tot6, Qrecia, CherBonesu, bi tote t^nnturile quare 
aunt de la gura m&rei Ionia pfn6 16ng6 Constantinopol, 
si pop6r&le, de qn&nd au ineeput a imp6rlkte Juatiniann, 
Hunii, ScUvinic, Ante cu nivfilirile qnele mai in tot 
anuV cumpMt le an prcdatu. Cred che mai sua de do6 
aute de mii cu fie quare n&v&lire parte fur6 uciai, parte 
dnai en aclayic qn&t en t6rile aqueate mai eate a vcdere 
pnatiile Sehiticeaci. 

Tmljr thia ia anfficiently unlike the lan^age of 
Cicero, — the language of the best daya of Rome ; but 
ia it not worthy of obaerTaUon that after the lapse of 
twenty centuriea, and in regiona ao remote from Borne, 
there Bhould remain to thia hour, in the vernacular 
lanpiage of the Daciwi peaaantry, ao much of the 
ancient Latin tongue 1 

It ia a very curiona fkct, that in the Walachian 
language there ahonld be preaerved among the people 
many of the worda of rezy ancient lAtinity. The mu 
of S^niua, the Caldu fCaldua) of Yarro, the lata of 
Plantua, the diehor (Ichor) of Celsiua, and a variety of 
proper namea, anch aa Corvinu, Corblnu, Armiga» 
oearing the moat antique forma. In the verba, too, 
inatead of aim, aia, ait, the older type of flam, fias, 
fiat ii found in fine, fie, fii; ao haa the Walachian 
taken eacu, eaci, eace, the repreaentativea of eaco, eaclB, 
eacit, in place of aum, ea, est. No doubt the adoption 
of the Cprrillian alphabet had the effect of canying 
away, aa it were, the aaaociation of Dacian worda from 
their Latin aources*— and the reatoration of the Roman 
alphabet would greatly help to renew the broken linka. 
A Bound system of orthography would in itaelf be a 
great atep towarda the purification of the Walachian 
tongue. The modificationa of time would be traced in 
many caaea to the habit of aimplifying, or euphonizing 
Bounda of difficult utterance. The dp for example, modi- 
fied to a y, an r, or a »— aa ^e Romana themaelvea 
employed arvena for advena, and arvocatna for advo- 
eatus. Quintilian apeaka of the analogy between the 
lettera d and « ; and aayA, that the harshness of a 
terminal d was modified by the adoption of other 
letters. He also remarka on the change of the ancient 
/ into /*— aa iraho and who from tra/o and ve/o. The 
Walachiana have hiera from /era (wild beast), prihana 
trom pro/ana (profane). 

Along the banka of the Danube, on both of ita 
shores, there exiata towarda England a strong feeling of 
attachment and admiration. In Hungary and Transyl- 
vania all the enlightened inhabitants aeem to have a 
vague notion, that the friendship of Great Britain is in 
someway or other to be associated with their political 
liberties, and with that emancipation for which they 
are sighing and straggling. Whatever there exists of 
popular sentiment in Servia, is dissatisfied alike with 
Austrian, Russian, or Ottoman influences, — and as 
England can have no interest alien to the good govern- 
ment of their country, the Servians regard her with 
sympathy and reapecU Bulgaria is too much Idamised 



to care much about a remote Gbriatian nation ; Imt even 
among the Bulgarians there are many who know thai 
an access to the markets of this oounti;^ would add 
greatly to ti&e value of the produce of their soil. Bat 
in Walachia and Moldavia there are sentimeata more 
akin to those of Hungary,— the poliUcal, commercial, 
and agricultural interests lead them to look to Great 
Britain with hopes, not to lay expe^ationa» th^t they 
may ere long occupy a more prominent plaoe in the 
attention of the British people. How often have I 
heard the Boyars say — " Look at, our fertile soil — aee 
how we aro blest with abundance— with sopeifinity — 
how cheaply we produce — how full are our granariet. — 
Why are not the porta of Galalz and Brailoff crowded 
with English vessels aa they are with the shipa of 
other nations 1" 

There is an old Walachian proverb which Bay% '' Onr 
millet has no skin on the lowlands, and our H>ple none 
on the highlands," — ^meaning that both are of the best 
quality. But the agriculture of the Boyan ia Utile 
worthy of the fine soil and climate they poMeas. Their 
valleys are green and gay, as are their extensive 
plains; through them flow multitudinous streamy and 
an endless variety of vegetation adorns the land. In 
Upper Romania, the aspect of the country aomewhai 
resembles Switzerland. Hazels and rose-tr e ea v aat 
orobards of apple, plum, and apricot trees — immense 
quantities of the earlicfit fruits, such as strawberries and 
raspberries— with the later productions of the aatnmnal 
season, nuts and walnuts — and extensive vineyaida — 
added to a great abundance of wild flowers^ make a 
beautiful pictore, and present an aitracUve di^aj of 
the productive powera of the re^on. 

Elevation upon elevation— ndge upon ridge eac h 

£ resents its characteristic varieties. At the foot of the 
ills are the hornbeam, the apple and plum tree^ the 
wild pear tree, and the nut ; then on the first riae^ the 
chestnut, the aah, the oak, the beech, and the birch; 
rye and buckwheat are most prolific, rendering 
thirty per cent, upon the seed ; higher yet are the 
lareh, and the pine, and the box; and still higher, a 
vegetation upon which the fiocks browse in the snminer 
aeaaon ; white in the hic^eat regiona of all, lidie&a and 
the rhubarb are found. The plaina have the elm and 
the aapen, the poplar, the cornel, the alder, the linden, 
the red and white acacia, the common and the fragrant 
willow ; the broom, which growa to an extnordinaxy 
height, and the strawberry tree. Wheat ia prodncttve, 
the seed rendering tenfold ; maize and millei forty to 
fifty-fold ; and barley, of which there ia a great oon- 
Bumption for horses and distilleries. Whenever the 
agriculture of these provinces receives the attention ii 
deserves, the vine enltivation muat be greatly extended. 
Grapes are prodnoed in abundance, but their quality 
and their adaptation to the manufiicture of wine 
have been too little watched over. But vinea are not 
wanting in excellent qualitiea; the vintage ia late, 
because the vineyards are imperfectly cared for ; neither 
the planting, nor tiie training, nor the pruning, nor the 
dressing, nor the weeding, nor aiiy of the a^roTOiate 
precautions and preparations, are fitly provided. Expe- 
rienced judges say that some of the grepea of Holdavie 
would, with proper care, produce winea aa rich aa 
Tokay. Wines are not the favourite beverage of the 
Boyan ; they have been somewhat influenced bj 
Mahomedan pr^udiees, and they prefer a atnmger 
drink, which is made of absynth, steeped in the leea 
of the black grape, which ia allowed to fiNnneat and 
produce an alcoholic liquid. They strengthea tlieir 
winea by aubjecting them to the winter'a firoaty by 
which the aquaeoua partlclea are congealed, and re- 
moved ; and what remains is necessarily of greeter 
strength, and poaaeaaing more of the inebrialing prin- 
ciple. 
There are two articles of Moldavian prodnoe whose 
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growth miglit be burgety extended: tobaoeo, tbe quality 
of wliieli is rery Baperior, and the yellow root fBhanw 
infidoriiu), which ia employed for dyeing morocco 
leather. The reatrieUTe policy of Austria haa pre- 
vented the extended cultiyation of the former ; of the 
latter the exports amount to about a million and a half 
of pooiida. ' 

Bilk would become an article of importance in Wala- 
ehia» but an absurd prohibition has interfered with 
the ealUTation of the mnlbeny tree about the capital 
The plea— the foolish plea— has been, that if cultivated 
in the CM>ital, it would be abandoned in the rural dis- 
tricta. Strange theory this, but scarcely more stiinge 
than the interference in a thousand foims with capitol 
and labour to which ignorance of the fundamental 
principles of political economy leads ; the ihet is that 
the houses of the peasantry, small and badly yentilated, 
are little adapted to rearing the silk-worm ; and their 
outdoor occupations allow them little time to give the 
needful attention to the object In the towns there 
are multitudes of people — the wivee of artisans, 
widows, and the poorer classes generally, who might 
find in the silk-worm thread a means of comfortable 
existence. Bucharest and Jasi^ are pointed out by 
Vaillant (to whom I am much indebted for the informa- 
tion conveyed in this paper) as peculiarly adapted to 
this important produce. The capitals of Walachia and 
Moldavia are deemed unhealthy, and the introduction 
of the silk-worm would, it is said, add to their insalu- 
brity. But that insalubrity might probably be removed 
by proper drainage, better police^ and by greater atten- 
tion to cleanliness. To destroy a productive trade is 
a veiy indifferent way of advancing the prosperity of a 
locality. It has been estimated that six thouNmd 
iSunilies might find the means of comfortable support 
by the rearing the silk-worm, with a view to the export 
trade in rilk. When will the intelligence of nations be 
directed to the development instead of the destruction 
of the sources of wealtn and comfort Y 

The population of the provinces comprising the 
ancient Dacia is estimated at about 6,000,000, of whom 
8,600,000 oocnpy Walaehia and Moldavia. The great 
mass of the inhabitants call themselves Romans, and 
this population comprises most of the opulent and 
dominant chtfses. At the other extreme are found the 
giiwies, in the lowest grade of servitude and slavery, 
whether domestic or predial. The privileged ranks and 
even the peasantry boast of their classical origin, and 
mieak proudly of their being fashioned in the Boman 
mould. The influence of the long domination of the 
Turks is visible in the genenl distrast which pervades 
society, in the utter want of unity of purpose, or na- 
tionality of mind. There is everywhere a diBquietudft, 
a sense of something wanting to the public security 
and the public happiness, a vague dreaming that 
neither tneir country nor themselves occupy the 
position to which they are entitled. And Bussia and 
Turkey both have motives strong enough to prevent 
the growth or the extension of a Dadan feeling. To 
popularise a national sentiment, civil and religious 

Snality must be established. But in Walaehia and 
oldavia are two great classes— the opulent, who pay 
no taxes ; the non-opulent» who pay all the taxes. 
The privileged are the deny of all ranks, consist- 
ing of above 100,000 ; and the nobility, who amount 
to 70,000. Dependent upon the Boyan are 240,000 
alavea and 10,000 servants, who tre also excepted. 
These, with widows, retired soldiers^ etc. make between 
one-fifth and one-sixth of the population, who are 
wholly excluded firom taxation, _ excladed not on 
account of poverty, but because they are wealthy, or 
protected by the wealthy. All fiscal buidens fUl on 
the remaining five-sixths of the people. 

The emancipation of the Daivbe is one of the eveniB 
with which the future Is pregnant At the present 



moment the predominance of Buada on the northern 
banks, and her settlement at Sulina on the southen. 
Just at the mouth of the stream, under the pretence of 
protecting the public health, has reduced this noble 
river to a state of abject vassalage. It can be entered 
or quitted only at the good pleasure of the Tzar. Those 
abominable codes, the quarantine laws, which profess to 
be instituted for sanitary purpoees alone, are m reality 
instruments of the most vexatious exactions, and the 
most intolerable oppression. By these does Bussia 
tyrannise over the iHumbian principalities. By these 
she employs a police, armed with irresponsible and 
despotic power. By these every traveller, every mer- 
chant is at the merqy of the functionaries of the 
Lazzarets, against whom neither protest avails, nor can 
protection be found. And so strong are the existing 
pr^udices, that it is easy for an arbitrary government 
to turn them to account, and to use them as an excuse 
for every spedes of misrule. 

In andent times there was a canal lh>m Czemavoda 
to the neighbourhood of Varna, through Bulgaria. If 
the Turkish government had sagacity to perceive its 
own obvious interests, and the power and the will to 
give effect to any great and important object one of ita 
earliest and noblest works would be sgain to establish 
a direct communication from the Danube to . the 
Bazine, through the narrowest part of the province of 
Bulgaria. This would become the high road of com- 
meroial intereourse. It would reduce the time of con- 
veying merehandize firom days to hours. It would 
bring through its own territories the produce of im- 
mense districts of fertile lands ; and, independently of 
strengthening the poUtieal position of the Ottoman 
empire, it would be an undoubted source of wealth and 
commenial infloence. The subject has been mooted In 
the divan at Constantinople. The work haa been 
defeated by Busdan intrigue ; — ^for Buasia well knowa 
that the fiidlities of access to the Danube would greatly 
tend to lessen her influence, wherever it is exertoi mla- 
chievously or malignantly. So great an energy, how- 
ever, as the accomplishment of such a work, is scarcely 
to be hoped for from a Mussulman government or 
people. Perhaps the hour may come when the Da- 
nubian principalities will of themsdves break the 
chains that fetter them. They have been too long held 
in ignoble durance. That great stream which flows 
for hundreds of miles, from the very heart of Europe, 
through so many regiorks, and among such various 
tribes and tongues— that great stream which ought to 
bear upon ita waten iimumerable carffoes of wealth, 
coming from and going to the vast territories through 
which th^y flow— represents, as yet most imperfectly, 
its future destinies. The Danube ought to be as 
busy as the Blbe or the Bhine. Its own resources, to 
say nothing of its tributaries, entitle it to become one 
of the foremost of commerdal rivers. Whenever its 
many capabilities are brought into activity — whenever 
freedom and fiusility of access shall open its varied 
aptitudes to enterprise and to capital— an extendve 
region will change its chancter, and opulence and pro- 
sperity succeed to that inert hopelessness which now 
pervades the land. 

The Walaehians and Bulgarians are proud of thdr 
capitals, and have their proverbs to celebrate their 
prdses. Through Bucharest the D*Aml>orit!i flows, and 
of which the Bocharestians say and sing, — 

**D*AmboritAftpiddce! 
Qoioe o bem aa se mai diice.*Xl) 

This reminds me of a benediction I once had ad- 
dressed to me by an Egypthtn woman—" May Allah 
bless thee, as be blessed the sources of the Nile.'* But 
the description Vaillant gives is far fh>m (Uttering, 
and I record it for its graphic merit *' The elective 

(1)" D*Amboriti, iweet water ! He who drid» it nerer leatct it" 
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piineiple hM gittin them no Fomm-^in spile ti ft love 
of independeiiee, their towiu are full of alavf s ; they 
look to conBtitutional liberty^ yet woald mftintaiiL the 
profits of feudal privileges. Bucharest and Jassy have 
painted on their inner walls the manners of Asia, on their 
exterior the fortunes of Europe. There is a eeaseless 
concert of sports, and festiyitiesy and harmonious voices, 
mingled with the groans and the sighs of slaves. In- 
trigues have driven politics away, factions have de- 
stroyed nationality. Bucharest and Jassy are immense 
tillages, without limits, with nameless streets, and 
mvsterious wcthaldi ; one has a cireomference of four, the 
other of two leagues. There may be aeea the manhes 
where the fh>gs croak and the toads crawl-> meuJofM, 
Where the gipsies hdne their teni*— districts submerged 
at evety spring— pavements broken up, or covered with 
mud a foot deep— roads in which you pass over dunghills, 
iill yon are arrested by an abyss. Handsome hotels, 
pleasant houses ; vast bams, rather than lordly abodes ; 
and in the midst splendid equipages, drawn by mag- 
nificent horses, bearing elegant women, dandies, 
eoquetryalid pride. Behind, gallooned lackeys, Un- 
f^errSne ih jackets, or Albanians clad in the Roman 
toga. Waggons laden with wood and straw, dragged 
hj exhausted and fiimishing oxen ; peasants cloth^ in 
theepskins ; gipsies naked, or half covered with rags ; 
i eoiiBtaikt contrast of luxury and miseiy — hovels close to 
palaces, the rich in coaches, the poor in the mud ; and 
' In the summer season a thick dusc enveloping all :-*- 
fit symbol of the universal vanity.** 

How much of the earth is still to be explored— *what 
resources to be opened — what opulence to be gathered 
— what positions to be imprevVd — what felicity to 
toe extended ! " Worlds to conquer*' — to conquer by 
devastation and destruction was the want of a waiiike 
barbarian in days of yore : — we have worlds to conquer 
«-not by the sword, for mischief and for misery, but 
by eommerce, for weal and wealth. What a delight- 
All and refreshing contrast to turn from the weary 
history of marauding monarehs, revelling and rejoicing 
over cities subdued and territories wasted, to the future 
Onward mareh of commereial and peaceful triumphs I 

Nor with such triumphs will the great cause of ftee- 
dom be unassoelated. £yery breeze that wafts a ship 
into a hitherto unvisited port — every enterprise which 
establishes a new, or extends an old, field of trading 
interehange— every social want created or supplied — 
will In their consequence lead to the diflliision of the 
etemente of improvement. Long and intimate inter- 
course between civilieed and savage life ia impossible. 
The savage is either softened down into a different and 
a wiser being, or he flies from the communications 
with which he has no sympathy. He will be either 
raised in the scale of existence to something like the 
level of the more cultivated invader, or will disappear 
from the presence of, and the contact with, intellectual 
superiority. And this will not be foimd less true in 
the long run between oppressed and emancipated 
nations. The liberties of which England is the repre- 1 
sentative and the recommendation, have spread tSeir 
infection through many a people with whom we have 
had to do. There is a contagion from good as well as 
fh>m evil. Atmospheres are purified by visitations from 
afiur. A free and a trading nation, though seemingly 
^engaged only in one, has really two important mis- 
sions to accomplitih, and does accomplish them. In 
spite of all resistance. English intiuences eman- 
cipated America, and, through America, France; and 
these influences are mightily working in Spain and 
Portugal, in Italy and Qermany. 
: In the Danubian provinces there are long arrears to 
pay. They have been Infamously used by the various 
states upon whom they have been made dependent ; and 
for them a belter destiny will one day dawn. For Poland, 
it appears by the lettera lately published of Lord 



Oiatleriagh to the Satpcrar AlMafldar^eUert which 
do gre^t honour to his poUiioal sagacitji aom* ngard 
was shown at the Congress of Yiennit^aoasa cflbtt 
made to sate it fil>m destruetieiL But towards WalSr 
ehift and Moldaria no tntereat was exhibited ; and 
yet they had, and still have, and will oonilBaa to have, 
many claims upon all who feel that the iBtarsaiB of 
nations are best understood by nationa — ^thmt the living 
man is not, or ought not to bo, bora and tndnod alone 
for sale and saerifioe at the politieal ahamUea of here- 
ditary lords — who think that in the laws vhieh rale, 
the su^ects raled by them are entitled to a voieo— 
that in the services demanded, and the impoeta levied, 
by the few on the many, the many have a right to know 
why they serve, aAd for what they pay — ^in a word, who 
are not satisfied With a state of sooiety in which a 
handful of men exeroise Irresponsible anthority, and 
immense multitudes are eondem&ed to ahaolnte and 
unprotected vasaalage. 



Visit TO O'CONNELL AT DBRRlrNAKS^ IK 
THE AUTlCfMK OF 18I& 

it WitLtax HOWtM. 

[ Wb hate been requested biy yarioas partlot to reprint 
at tUa mome&t so much of the aftiele Whlali appeared 
in Taifte Magazine, in Janttai^, l44g, M Niattd atmply 
to the life and manners of 0*Connell at Derrynane ; and 
we accordingly do so.] 

The wflda of Kerry, in whieh DenTiiftiio liei» are 
by far the most bold and savage in their aapoai of ai^ 
part of Ireland whieh I have yet vlalted. 1% ate as 
much as possible of them, I did not take the wrdiaaty 
route from Killaraey by Killof^Ua and OahireiTeeB, 
but proeeeded to the town of Kenasare, and tJMiice, 
along the ahorea of the Keamare river, to DenTna&e. 

Passing through Kenmare I arrived at bumm, 
where I apent the night It waa a fine Suada/ Bon- 
ing, and the roads were black witii people etraamla^ 
aloOg to chapel* for six, and even eight and tca» Miles 
around the country ; the wxmen all in their dark-bine 
doaki^ My driver had ftirnished himself with a bnmUe 
of willow switches^ to beat on his hone ; and of theaa be 
seemed to have greai need. The horse appeared to have 
a particular aversion to motion ; and before we bad got 
half-way, the bundle of switchea was uaed np^ and the 
lad descended from the oar, and propelled ttie aniBal 
by poking him in the sides with the sole reniaina of oae 
of the sticks, now r^uced to a mere peg. Tree ibere 
was none in the country ; it was one wiideraeaa of ro^ 
and stony hills ; but, by a piece <^ extreordlnaix (wmI 
fortune, we observed a few more willows growing la a 
garden hedge ; and the boy ma^e for them, and b^gan 
to supply himself anew. From a hill above, boirever, 
there came a loud and graff cry of wrath, nore aas 
aloft, over our heads, several great fellows, who were 
furious at this plunder of so much valuable timber; 
and the lad was glad to make his escape with a whole 
skin. Anon we overtook a poor w<Hnan, whoae foot was 
bleeding from a cut with a sha^ stone, aad I Invited 
her to monnt the ear ; and so we went on for aoma fiva 
Or six miles, to the chapel to whidi she waa going. 
Here she descended, drew on her shoes and atoeklngs 
on the bank, and then joined the singular and pieia- 
rasque group of worehippera. These were assembled ia 
crowds round the ch^>el, whieh stood on a Utile hill 
close to a small village. The dark drsasesof the pecpk 
gave strong effect to the aoen^ and to an Kngliah tyx it 
was striking. Not only in the chapel-yard wore hun- 
dreds kneeling^ but in the streets of the Tillaga iiaelf. 
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aiuUr Um w»Ut of Um o^ttigM^ wbere they «0iiH not 
even get a peep at the chapel. This is a Tery common 
Bight; more people, often, are kneeUng during mass 
outside than inside of an Irish Catholic church, or 
chapel, as it is alwsjs there styled. If you ask them 
why they kneel where they can neither see nor hear the 
mass performed, nor even catch a glimpse of the chapel, 
they always reply, " Oh, it seems to do them good 1 " 
And traly, as is Uie case with all Catholic worshippers 
in ereiy oonntry, they hare an air of singular devotion. 
Amongst the people stood a numerous group of young 
men, with their huge, bandy sticks, ready for a game of 
kurling; as they there call it, after mass was o?er. 

The way grew ever more and more wild. " Can 
Dttrnrnane be in so wild a ooontiy as this T' asked 1 of 
the driTer» 

" Ay, &ith is it, and &r wUder," said he. " The 
Couisellor's house is all amongst the wild mountains ; 
but he has a meadow such as ye'U hardly see any where 
else.'* 

On taming the brow of a hill, there lay a descending 
oovntry at the foot of the mountains, of some two miles 
in extent ; there spread out the broad Atlantic to the 
left ; and there, on its margin, amid its mass of embo- 
nnrinff wood, stood forth the gny pile of Denynane. 

At I approached the house, rain came on, and the 
wild, misty clouds gave a still more imprsMive aspect 
to tlM seene, while the white epray of the oeean was 
mm flj'^ng high against the rocks, and the roar of the 
act came full of miyesty on the wind. I made my driver 
•top at a respectful distance from the house, though I 
believe, and as it may be imagined in such a country, it 
was not the first time that a stxanger had arrived in 
•ueh a vehicle — a peasant's car ; and advancing towards 
it, saw the stalwart form of the Liberator passing up 
the court before me. Turning round, he looked at me 
for a moment, and then ezdaimed, " Ha I Hr. Hewitt, 
do I see yon in Ireland 1 I am very ghid to see yon." 

" It is long since we met»" J observed. 

" Yea, but you have taken good care that we should 
hear of vou from time to time, by your writings. What 
delightml books those are which Mrs. Hewitt has given 
OS from the Swedish and Danish !** 

** Why, do you really find time and inclination to 
read stt^ books r 

" To be sure. I have read every one of them, ex- 
oepi the last, 'Only a Fiddler,' which we have not 
reeaived yet from Dublin." 

While this was saying, we had advanced into the 
entraaoe-hall ; my upper garment was removed, my 
portmanteau was slieadj in chaige of the staid old 
servant^ so well known to visiters there, and we were 
•soending to the drawing>room, where I was introduced 
by Mr. O'Connell to those of his family then prevent, 
his amiable daughter, Mrs. French, Mr. Maurice O'Con- 
Bell, and various guests. 

But before we make further acquaintance with these, 
we must endeavour to receive a clear impression of the 
plaee* itself, and its environments. 

1 believe no good view has ever been taken of Derry- 
nane. We have heard a deal of the princely style in 
which O'Connell lives there, and are therefore led to 
wufigam that his ancestral abode is something quite 
magnificent This is not the fact The house at Derry- 
nane is a good and capacious, rather than a grand 
koiiia. On the oontimiy, taking into consideration the 
ihrne and standing of the great Irish Liberator, and 
the hospitality that both his position and his disposition 
dictate, it strikes one, on arriving at it, as a somewhat 
modest one. It is the fitting residence of a substan- 
tial countiy gmtleman, and nothing more. It is of 
lather an irregular form, and has evidently been, from 
time to time, enlarged %< became requisite, rather with 
ragM^ to eoavenienoe than to one general design. 
Thni^ yon approach it by a sort of open court, formed 



by two piojoctions ftam the main building. The one 
to your risfht consists of a part of the house, where, I 
suppose, the household allairs are transacted, as visiters 
seldom enter that portion ; and of a small chapel which 
Mr. O'Connell has recently erected, and which is, in- 
deed, not yet internally finished. The projection to 
Jour left, of two stories, contains, on the ground-floor, 
ir. O'Conneirs private study, and over it the library, 
with the windows overlooking the ocean. A smi^l 
lobby in this projection first receives you ; and advanc- 
ing from it, yon find yourself in a large one ; in fact, 
in the veiy centre of the house, and where the grand 
staircase conducts you to the rooms above. Here you 
find the dnwing-room, a fine spacious apartment, run- 
ning at right angles with the projection containing the 
study and library, and towards the sea ; and the win- 
dows on all sides give you views over the ocean, and 
the rocky hiUs around, with the plantations close under 
the house, and the green expanse of meadow between 
the house and the sea Beneath this room is the dining- 
room, of the aame dimensions. On the other side 
of the main staircase, you see a long passage leading 
to a variety of rooms ; but to these, except it be to his 
bedroom in that direction, the visiter seldom penetratee. 
The library, the drawing and dining-rooms, are the 
visiter's quarter, and a more airy and agreeable one he 
seldom will find. In themselves, they are handsome, 
and handsomely lUmished, with some family portraits, 
and oUier pictures ; but with nothing that at all savours 
of a spirit of pomp or ostentation. They are hand- 
some, home-like rooms, such ss befit the abode of the 
country gentleman, or the reception of the prince, the 
noble, or the simple and unassuming man of taste. 
You feel that it is the house of one who has far higher 
claims to distinction than such as are derived from the 
mere splendour of abode. And what other house can 
show you such views from its windows) From the 
middle of a green wood yon gaxe down over a green 
meadow to the sea, which runs up into a sort of bay 
before the house, bounded by the high and stony ridge 
of Lamb Head, which shuts out Uie Kenmare river. 
Beyond the kenmare estuaxy, you catch the view of 
the high and craggy point of that long promontory 
which separates Kenmare river from Bantry Bay. To 
the west, the eye follows the shores below the honse, 
to where protrudes, far into the ocean, the green but wild 
foreland called the Abbey Island ; because, in spring 
tides, it is sometimes separated from the mMnland, but 
at other times can be reached across a narrow sandy 
neck on foot. In the comer, or inner sweep of the 
bay, formed by the running out of the Abbey Island 
from the mainland, you see the ruins of the old Abbey 
of Denynane ; whence the house of the Liberator is still 
often called Derrynane Abbey. Out at some diptanee, 
in the ocean, in the aame direction, yon observe two 
lofty, insulated rocks, called Scariffand Dinish, of a- 
bold and noble aspect, something like Ailsa Craig, 
ofiT the coast of Scotland. Such is the view seaward 
from Derrynane ; and when the ocean waves come swell- 
ing in with wind and tide, dashing their milky spray 
high over the black rocks which here and there stand 
aloft in the waten, and climbing, in snowy whiteness, 
the craggy shores in every direction, there is a wild 
grandeur about the scene which can rarely be surpassed. 
If we then walk out, and turn our gaxe in an opposite 
direction, especially to the north and east, we find tike 
place shut in by a sweep of noble mountains, reaching 
an elevation of two tiiouftand five hundred feet These 
form what is called in England a oombe, or sheltered 
hollow, which is protected from all the severe winds, 
and builds a little secluded region of greenness and 
mildneas'; so mild, indeed, that the fuchsia and the 
hydrangea are seen blowing therein great beauty in the 
open air. The house stands sufficiently elevated to 
command the fine sea view, and partly tiiat of this 
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green hollow, and its bold circle of ^ttiggf monntidnB. 
The house is partly battlemented, and the walls are all 
tiled from groand to roof with gray atone tilee ; a de- 
fence Against the action of the elements, no doabt 
found very necessary here, exposed as the house is to 
the winds and salt sprav from the stormy Atlantic. 

On the north side of the honse lie Uie court-yard, 
farm-buildings, and offices ; and, separated firom these 
by the highway, lie, in the bosom of the sheltered hol- 
low, the gardens. These are spacious, and yery 
delightful. You cross an outer plot ; pass under a sort 
of tunnel, or archway, of some ten yaros or so, and find 
yourself in a lovely flower-garden, with bee-hives stand- 
ing here and there, and a beautiful spring of water, 
covered with a fanciful canopy of riiell-work ; and far- 
ther on you Bce still more tempting garden-walks, and 
masses of trees, half concealing the rocks and hollows 
at the foot of the hills, which form the natural bound- 
ary to these pleasant gardens. As you advance, you 
come to a fine orchard, in the most central and sheltered 
part of this hollow; in one place you ascend a few 
steps, and find a little square platform on the boundary- 
wall, with seats round it, giving a splendid view of the 
mountains eastward; in another, you advance up a 
close woodland-walk, and arrive at a summer-house, on 
a rocky knoll, giving one complete and airy view over 
both sea and land. Descending again by another path, 
you discover, at the foot of the rocks, a simple rural 
seat or bank, overhung by the trees, and with the 
flower-garden lying displayed at your feet. 

This seat used to be the fiivourite resort of the nncle 
of Mr. O'Connell, from whom he inherited Derrynane. 
This old gentleman, who seems to have been a man of 
both powerful physical frame, and lofty moral character, 
lived to within one year of a hundred. He was for some 
years blind before his decease, and delighted to sit here, 
where, beneath the fresh canopy of trees snd rocks, he 
could hear the distant sound of the sea. That sound, so 
full of majesty, seemed not only to soothe him, but to 
bring, as it were, a visible perception of the scenes 
around, in which it made so grand a figure, and to call 
up the vivid acts and images of his past life. 

" There was no fear of death in his strong and pre- 
pared mind," said Mr. 0*Connell, one day, as we passed 
this place. " In front of this seat, at some distance, 
grew a splendid ash tree. Once, having sat for some 
time as in deep thought, he said, 

" ' Daniel, I have a favour to request of you.' 

" ' Of me, uncle ; what can that bel' 

" ' Measure me the girth of that tree.* 

" I did so, and told him what it was. 

" ' I thought so,' he said. ' I thought it was as large 
as that. The favour I would ask, Daniel, is, that that 
tree may now be felled.' 

"'May be felled] What, the tree you have always 
seemed to take such pleasure in ! ' 

" * Yes, I would have it cut down.' 

" ' Then certainly let it be cut down. There is no 
occasion to ask the permission of me.* 

" ' Yes, as this place will be yours, I would not do any 
thing without consulting you. I thank you for giving 
me leave to fell this tree, and now I will tell you for 
what purpose I would fell it. It is to make my coffin 
of its wood. I have for some time thought that it would 
be large enough, and 1 now find that it is. Send for the 
carpenter.' 

*• The carpenter was sent for. • Now, carpenter,' he 
said, addressing him, ' I want you to make my coffin. 
You must cut down that ash ; saw it up into boards of 
an inch and quarter thick, and of twenty-two inches 
deep ; the entire boards will be large enough both for 
that, and for the bottom and lid of a suitable proper 
tion. As for the length, what do you think that should 
be?' 

*' The carpenter, running his eye over the fine old 



nail, and conaidering ia hlnuelf for soma time, re- 
plied: — 

" ' I should say seven feet, yoor honour.' 

" ' Seven feet t Why, I never stood more than riz leei 
three; age has something decreased my height^ but 
death, I know, will stretch me out agMn to a certaiA 
degree ; but, seven feet ! why that is the proportion for 
a giant ; let it be six feet five.' 

"With this the old gentleman dismissed iht man 
and the sobjeet The tree was lUled ; the boards nva 
and seasoned, and the coffin made acoording to his 
directions." 

This anecdote strongly reminded me, as it will others, 
of the IsinguUr scene in Miss Bremer^s stoiy of " The 
Neighbours," in which Ma ch^re M^re orders Aer coffin. 

The plantations which thus embosom these charming 
gardens, and the house also, are of oonsiderable extent, 
and have pleasant drives through them in different 
directions. Taken in contrast with the bareness of the 
surrounding country, and the rugged chancter of the 
hills, they present a very attractive and refreshing mass 
of verdure to the eye. They are, however, but yonng, 
and have, I believe, been for the most part planted by 
the Liberator himself. 

The meadow lying between the plantations and the 
sea, presents, from the house, a most agreeable oMect ; 
and ofien one of the most charming plaees for talking, 
while the emerald billows are booming on the hard 
sands. Here, on Sunday afternoons, and on hoUdi^yi, 
in the &shion of Catholic conntries, the peasaBtiy also 
assemble to a game of hurling, or a dance : and the 
Liberator and his family often go out, and walkamongat 
them, and give a livelier Best to their sport by the 
interest they take in it. The searsand, by that admira- 
ble provision of Providence, seen wherever a low shore 
is seen, has been thrown up into a bank, which the sea- 
grass has grown upon, and with its roots kni^ as it 
were, into ocean-proof firmness ; the sea thus crealing 
its own barriers. The meadow actually lies below the 
water at high-tide ; and, were the bank to give war, the 
whole meadow, and part of the plantations, wonld be 
overflowed. Of this there are some fears, from the looee- 
ness of the sand at a part called the Gap, or Dead Man's 
Qap, from funerals formerly having been carried along 
the shore to the abbey, and through this gap. To 
favour the accumulation of sand, thorns and stakes are 
driven down on the shore, which leem to answer the 
purpose ; yet not so as entirely to allay all feara of the 
effiscts of some tremendous tempest from the west 

Walking alons this meadow on Sunday afternoon, 
with Mrs. French, and one or two other visiters, I ob- 
served a troop of people blackening all the road at 
some distance along the shore, and making towards the 
Abbey Island. Another moment, and the loud sonnds 
of lamentation revealed what was the cause of this 
sombre concourse. It was a funeral. It was the firat 
time I had seen an Irish funeral; and, especially in this 
striking scene, on the wild-looking Abbey Island, and 
amid the ruins of the abbey itself, the opportunity was 
not to be lost. Accompanied by part of the walkers, I 
hastened after the throng, and became a witness of tliis 
strange ceremony. 

As 1 drew nearer, the aspect of the place and people 
became more and more impressive. I was soon crossing 
the sandy «hollow, over which the waves dashing at 
high tides, resolve what is otherwise only a promontory, 
into the Abbey Island. Behind me rose the bold, rocky 
shores of the mainland, crags upon crags, and hills 
bevond hills, stretching away sUll higher and mors 
wildly inland ; while amongst them were perched tlic 
huts of the people, half peasantry, half fishen. To the 
right lay a small, well-sheltered harbour, with a hooker, 
or sort of yacht, belonging to Mr. Maurice O'Connell ; 
to the left, the ocean ; and before me, the high, crazgy 
knolls of the island, and the naked ruins of the abbey 
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efaiiTcii In tha foreground .j nit at huid. The nets of tbe 
flthertucn were ipmd to dryon therandf nrellBKboat, 
vbUe Uie fiahennen themulTsi had joined the dark 
gioDiM«bowei«u*emb1ed aronnd the abbey, where the 
moBmeT* wen now lendiDg forth the loud chorua of 
Ouir melaacholj erlea. A more striking acene could 
■carccly preMnt itoelf. The ruina. merely those of the 
'abba7 ehnreh,— a baildtng of tbe plainest deacriptioa, 
like moat eoDotry ebarehea in Ireland, — stood cIok on 
the Tockj margin of (he lea, above tbe bmad beach 
which itretehe* below, but np which now the wavea 
were rollinf, foaming, and thundering in tiiagiiil!ccnt 
itrength. ^Tlieir Toice of ancient inbllmitj mingled 
llaeir aolemnly with the ihrllter cHei of the people, 
whoa* btben, from generation to genenllon, tbe hoary 
I oceka had leen eomiog hither, with wail and geiture of 
gilef, to depoait their dead. Within the mint, alt waa 
one dark' maia of monmen; and around, on the tnrf, 
and amid the rocki projecting here and there from it, 
were acattered acparate groQpa, who were down on their 
kn«ea, flinging their anna itboat In a frantic fashion, 
and uttering thrilling eriea of lament. The mmbre 
throng waa uie greater, aa It ia a custom in the rural 
diatrieta of Ireland, for all who meet a fuQCisI to turn 
back and Ibllow It, »3 that lometimei the proceidon ia 
Bwelted immentel;. 

One would hare tbbaglit that thia Ttolence of grief, 
aeeompanled by so mai£ action, must have quite worn 
them out, when one called to mind, that frxim the hour 
la which the deceased explivd, tho principal group had 
been engaged in "keeolog," or bewail log the dead, with 
lighta burning before tbe coffin. Some of thote with 
Be, howerer, aanmd mo that on Ibeae occasions they do 
DM negiftt to take sufSclent refreshment ; and that the 
•eene, if obtetred by an English eye, would aometimea 
draw fbrth a smile tn the presence of deith, Tbe 
moanter* will howl, and lament, ind get into a perfect 
frenij of cormpondcnt action ; but oneomeonecoming 
Id, they will aoddenly break off, bring out the whiaky 
bottle; and eat, and drink, and become quite merry orer 
the gMiip of the neighbonriiood ; and then, after a good 
Interral, aa if awaking to tha renewed nnae of their loaa 
and thctrdnty, will reeoBunence their wailingi. 



On thia oeeaaion I obserrcd, that even tbe matt ei 
getic lamentera lifted up their heads at oar approach, 
and look a alyaidcpeep at the risitera from Dcnynane; 
when, haTiug aatiafiea their curiosity, they went off 
again in their not inliarmoDioui eiclamationa, whieh, 1 
waa told, recited the rirtuea of the dead. What gready 
surprised me, waa, to observe no priest amongst tbem 
performing any burial service ; aod this, I am told, la 
quite common, owing to Uie wide district where oTIen 
only one priest resides ; and where, therefore, taken with 
their other daily dutiee, the attendance on all fnneimla 
would become next to impoaaible. 

The men, 1 obMired, all stood with their hata on. 
Nor did another discovery the lesa aurprlae me. I 
looked for the gtave, and found that there waa none I 
Near the coffin stood two men, with the narrow potalo- 
spadea of the Irish, which have long handles and no 
emtehea; and, after a good long lime of lunentatlon, 
they began to shovel away the earth and turn out the 
stones, and, in bet, to make a grave I This, loo, I 
underttand, i* a common cnatom in that part of the 
country. As this fact made it obvious that it would be 
a considerable time before tho funeral was over, 1 
quitted the spot, and returned thither the next day U 
^ke a more leisurely view of the ruin. 1 now saw that 
they had mode this grave cIok to the tomb of the 
O Connciis. Very deep it could not have been made, 
under the circumstances, yet deep enough to Lave dis- 
lodged the bones of a former tenant. 

What a singular scene is a rural Lurial'place in 
Ireland I With a strong feeling of the sanctity of the 
Bpot, ttaey cling to those old ruina of churches and 
abbeys : yet bow few traces are there of that neatness 
and external adornment of the eemetciy which seem to 
mark the affection of survivors for those who are goae 1 
It is seldom that you find inscribed tomlM and head- 
stones, except of the rich. The common herd lie mingled 
in the common earth, with scarcely any distinguiab- 
ment but a mde stone, of perhaps a foot high, gathered 
on the spot, and set upright on the centre of the grave. 
The whole of tho interior of this ruin was filled with the 
dead, laid doae aa possible, side by aide, and was con- 
sequently studded Uiickly with those short, rude, un- 
hewn stones of memorial. This crowding into this 
rooSess ruin, was owing to tho feeling of (he greater 
aaoclity; for without was almost limitleu space; yet 
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within there was but one gra^e, the tomb of the 
O'Connella, which had any inicription. Without, it 
was the Bame. I could but discover one stone, and that 
a flat one, with one inscription. Bvery other eridence 
of the neatness which distinguishes an English grave- 
yard, was wanting. The bones which had been dug out 
of the grave of yesterday, were laid on the next grave, 
and a few stones piJed upon them, — a faint trace of the 
old habit of piling the cairn over the dead. The boards 
of the old coffin were thrown into a comer, where my 
companiou on the occasion aaanred me they would lie 
and rot At the east end, where the high altar had 
been, a considerable quantity of disinterred bones were 
laid, and stones piled upon them ; and both within and 
without^ amongst the long mss of the gmves, lay about 
these unsightly boards of old disinterred coffins, it is 
no doubt tne poverty of the oommon people which has 
led them to retain tho old habit of merely raising a 
rough stone in mamorv of the dead ; but it were to be 
wished that they itttdiod a little more the decorous 
aspect of their oorUl-pliOM, by interring again the 
bones, and burning tho ooffin boanli. 

In the south-west oomer of the abbey ruin iUnda ta 
object of interest to the visiter, — the tomb of the 
O'Connells. Here rests Mis. O'Connell ; and here will, 
doubtless, one day rest the remains of the man who has 
made his name fiimiliar throughout the world, for his 
exertions in behalf of his oppressed country. This is a 
plain altar-tomb, set close into the comer ; and on the 
western wall above it, a Gothic arch encloses an iron 
cross. On the tomb is inscribed — 

Dox. 

Breeted to the Memory of 

DiirtBL O*0oKirBiL TowMLBT, of Derrynaoe, Esq., 

Who departed this life 1770, full of years 

and virtues. 

Also of Maet his wife, ke. Also of 

Mavriob O'Coinrstl., Esq., 

their ion, who erected this monument The ohlef 
ambition of his long and respected life was to elevate an 
aneieat fiunily from unmerited oppression. His allegi- 
anoe was pure and disinterested : nis love of his native 
land sanoere and devoted. His attachment to the 
anoient &ith of his &then, and to the Church of Christ, 
ifu his first pride and his ehiefest oonsolation. He 
died on the 10th of Februaiy« in the 97th year of his 
age. They loved him best who knew him most May 
his soul rest in eternal peace ! 

This date, Mr. 0*Connell assured me, should be ninety- 
nine. Why the old gentleman, at the latter end of 
hii life, persisted in depriving himself of two of his 
years, never could be understood. 

From the dead, however, we come back to the living. 
It is well known that O'Connell has not only always 
been enthusiastically attached to those wild hills and 
shores of Derrynane, but that he has as enthusiastically 
followed the chase there. His pack of harriers, of native 
breed, are known all over Europe ; and the ardour with 
which he has followed them daily from hill to hill, when 
he has retired from the field of national agitation, for a 
season, to the mountains of Kerry, is reguded by him- 
self as one of the most efficient causes of the maintenance 
of that almost eigantic frame and constitution, which 
have enabled him to battle for half a centurv with the 
evils and the enemies of his country. To the present 
honr, when he has reached his seventieth year, that 
ardour remains unabated. At the mention of the stem 
beauties of his native re^irion, and at the cry of his hounds, 
the spirit of Irish enthusiasm kindles visibly in him ; 
and> as in the arena of national exertion, he scorns to 
be seoond in the field. It is worth the journey from 
EngUnd, to Join O'Connell in a hunt on his mountains 



To those who are accustomed only to the iom-oat of 
an English field-day, to the trocp of red-coated horsemen 
scouring over the hedges and ditches of a level countrr, 
the hunting here must be novel indeed. If you will 
ride here after the hounds, It must be on goata^ and not 
on horses. Tour field is pnt wild chaoa of rocks and 
crag^, from one ascent to another ; now clambering aloft 
to catch sight of the pack, whose sonorous cries you 
hear; and now rashing down to gain some oUier 
eminence which shuts out the view. It is not at tfen or 
twelve o'clock either that the pack will throw a£ 
O'Connell is up by peep of day, and out with his hounds 
into the mountains. Even to thia day, the only in- 
dulgence that he allows himself, on these occasions, is 
to ride a horse up the steep road from his house to some 
spot near the scene of action. At six o'clock in October 
he ii^ out. About a score of hounds, the number which 
he prefers to the whole pack, are seen drawing near the 
house from. the kenneL Gentlemen are taming out 
furnished with leaping^ poles; and a troop of such wild- 
looking fellows as Ireland only can produce, are hanging 
About, ready to give their necessary assistance as scouts 
and beaten on the occasion. There are two huntsmen 
in red caps and red jackets, armed with the same staves. 
The Liberator appears also grasping his ; and away goes 
the throng towards the heights. 

The life of O'Connell at Derrynane has always been 
that of an old clan chieftain ; and when you see him, 
and his friends, and his followers, thus setting out for 
the chase, you are irresistibly reminded of toomo graphic 
sketch in the novels of Walter Scott But the hunts- 
men and the tribe of followers have dispersed, over some 
of the steep fields at the foot of the hills, and are beating 
over the bushes. There is a period of watching and 
expectation, while the hounds silently traverse the 
ground in all directions, with busy noses ; and as 
silently stand the Liberator and his friends on some 
neighbouring eminenoe, awaiting the discovery of the 
hare. At once a hound gives mouth ; the rest run, at 
the cry, in his wake ; there is a general joining in the 
joyful clamour ; and the hare is seen careering away up 
the valley. Now, then, for the hills; and luck to him 
who has a nimble foot and a free chest, for he will need 
them. From this moment, all is excitement and eager 
pursuit Round the hills circles the started hare, and 
IS found and lost, — seen, and again only traceable by 
the cry of the pursuers. Now all is silence ; — the hounds 
have lost the scent, and again the musical peal of voices 
comes streaming fuller and fuller down the wind. Here 
is the bewildered hare coming directly upon you. Still ! 
There she stands, reared on her hind legs, and listens in 
the very midst of you But now !— she catches the view 
of you, and is gone over crag and hollow like a flying 
shadow. The scouts are already on every hill top. 
There is a whistle, — she is seen by one of them, who 

?>int8 from his airy elevation the way that she is taking, 
he huntsman's voice, shouting " Forwards, form'ards I " 
is heard, and once more the pack Is upon the track. 
Louder grows the cry, more eager, more oontinuoos. 
Away ! down the rugged brae, or you are too late ! Here 
come the eager pack close on the nagging victim ; and 
a loud halloo azmounces that the chase is over ! 

Thus does it go, from one romantic region to another ; 
now winding along the green and lofty mountain side ; 
now lost amidst savage projecting crag;;, that frown frr 
above ^ou, and streamlets roaring and tumbling down 
the dizzy depths far below you ; and now, from some 
far commanding point, taking in a glorious survey of 
hills and ocean, the wide plain of Waterville, or the 
distant rocky islands of the Skelli^, or the aplendid 
bays of BalUnskelUgs, Yalentia, or the dliitant Uinglc 

Afternoon sees a motley throng descending the wind- 
ing road from the mountains, down towards Derrynane. 
The light hue of the dogs, and the scarlet gle;fem of the 
huntsmen's costume, are prominently visible ; and as 
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thty dmw Aetr^ ytm wirii for ft piUnMr to giH yon the 
pltelmiMqiM tiid wQuy toiakftaxf on » broao canTBM. It 
were a piettin which, at a fatnre daj, whea the great 
and the Uttit men of the preient generation are gone 
ti9m the soe&ei and the Libeintor and hia agitations for 
emaneipatloa and repeal are beeome matter* of hiatory, 
and of a mote impartial Judgment than oan perhaps be 
arriTed at bjr n% vould be gaxedat with intense intereit 
hj onr childran. That etal wart and manly figure in the 
OMklftt the men who tnrroand him, often eharaeteie of 
note and inflaenee in the political world; the doga, a 
peculiar old Irish noe^ many of them with long shaj^ 
ooats» with serious fiMsa and erect tails, trotting on as if 
from teme great iwhierement; and they who crowd 
behind, in faiment and with locks as wild as their own 
hills and moors,«-^whal most prodigal elements for a 
splendid painting by Landaeer I 

Bat the Liberator and his fKends betake themaelTes 
to the houac^^lt is the important hour of six. The 
hospitality of Denynane is prorerbial. Few whom the 
loTC of travel, or the curioalty to see the Great Agitator 
in his mountain home, draw thither, depart without 
being aiked to take a lefireshment; and never, during 
O'iMneirs stay thers^ is the house without guests, and 
those olWn numerous. Thers Is generally a considerable 
eompany assembled at dinner ; and the drawing>room, 
at other hours, is often vocal with a troop of the Liber- 
ator's grandchildren, of whom he has no fewer than six- 
nnd*thirty I Nowhere does O'ConneU appear to more 
Advantage than In the midst of his own ihmilv. He 
•eems to be partioularly happy in his thmlly rotations. 
Ohildren, grandohlldron, gueata, and domestics, appear 
animated by one spirit of afleotion and respect towards 
bUn. It spBdis volumes, that within doote and without, 
in his own neighbouihoodt the ehthusiastie attachment 
to him is pethapa greater than any where else. 

The penon of 0*Conneli is too well known to all the 
English world to need any description hero ; but no 
MM can avoid being struck with his i^pearance as you 
aee him at homa. That huge figure, built like one of 
the ancient round towers of his countiy, arrayed in a 
r*ldlsh, WelV>padded dreming-gown, and thefiepeal cap 
upon his heaa,^thuB yon see him seated at breakfiut, 
generally at a side-table by himself, for the convenience 
of reading his letten and newspapers, which the post- 
man, early in the morning, brings over the hills from 
Oahireiveen. The Repeal cap is of green velvet, with a 
narrow gold band aurrounding the upper part In Van- 
dykes ; thus, (br all the world, rssembling to the eye a 
crown. Thus annyed, the Liberator^a title constantly 
need by his servants and friends — reminds you of some 
old king in a German story ; but no old king in any 
German Mmy ever ooenpied that position of import- 
anne, or exereised that moral influence which the Irish 
Agitator exeroises at this moment While he opens 
letter after lettsr, or glances over the columns of every 
newupaper published in Ireland, besidee Bnglish and 
French ones, which have issued fnm his oapacions post- 
bag, the workinga of a gigantic machineiy, in daily 
opei^Uon, for compelling thia great country to do jus- 
lice to his long-aboaed native limd, are laid open to his 
m ; and th<wghta which will to-morrow send out an 
wectric action to eveiy nook of Ireland, sit solemnly on 
hk brow. The accuracy with which that marhinery 
works, and how well all its movements and results are 
known to tite great director of them, a simple fact may 
demonstrate. Two days after I left, he was rotting out 
on hIa four of Repeat agitation. At dinner he said, 
«* At <Mm1 I shall have 600,000 of the Ttppeiary boys 
lo meet ma.** The report of that gathering In Tke 
Timm aflerwarda ahoired how well founded was the 



Another point, which strikes you in a visit to Deny- 
me. Is that which springs from Mr. O'Connell's 
pnrtienter ihlth. Aa a OathoUc, he posaesaes a mighty 



hold on the minds of his countrymen. And he is no 
mere nominal and careless Catholic. He keeps a 
domestic chaplain or confessor, the lolly-looking Father 
O'Bullivan ; and it at first somewhat startles you to 
hear, perhaps, during the day, a sound of meriy 
children's voices from the drawing-room, and en enter- 
ing, behold, amid all the noiee and childish laughUr, 
the holy ftkther walking to and fro, as if totally uncon- 
scious of the Juvenile racket around him, with his 
brevisry in his hand, muttering his nrayers. In the 
observances of his religion, O'Connell has always been 
seriously lealous and regular. Seeing this, people have 
oaen said, " Can this be genuine, deep-feelingof religion, 
or is it policy t Can such a masterly intellect as that 
of O'Connell really be spell-bound by the puerilitieB of 
many of the Catholic rites and dogmas r The thing is 
perfectly simple and eai^y of belief. For my part, 
reverencing the sacred right of fullest liberty of con- 
science and opinion, and accustoming myself to look 
with a friendly nympatby on the practices of all religious 
sects, I see daily how omnipotent are the spells of habit 
and education, and especially bow the heart clings to 
the veriest baubles of a religion that is persecuted. 
Lord Shrewsbury, in his book on the Rcstatica, not only 
relates in profoundest faith all the manrels of those 
singular women with the bleeding stigmata, facts per- 
fectly explainable on mesmeric principles, but gravely 
relates that St. Loyola was in the habit, by the ^-eiy 
foree of his religions roal, of elevating himaelf into the 
air, and was found In this state, more than once, four 
or five feet from the ground. " Can his lordship really 
believe such nonsense T ask the readen. No doubt of 
it Education and a persecuted religion have made 
for more than that eai«y to his foith. So with O'ConnelL 
We see him naying reverence to what in our eyes are 
exploded fobles; nay, more, to what are in principle 
totally opposed to that seal for liberty which has always 
distinguished him, and made him ever ready to come 
forth at public meetings in defence of the rights of 
black, white, or copper-coloured man. One moroiog, 
on opening his letter-bsg, he exchumed, " Bravo ! I 
have got it !" *' What is thatr I a»ked "^ It Is 7%e 
Cambridrfe and Oxford Magazine^ containing Smythe's 
Defence of the Jesuits, — the first defence by a Protestant 
<tf that moeh misrepresented body of men.'* I could 
only smile to myself. It was the advocate of universal 
liberty rejoicing in the defence of the greatest band of 
spiritual tyrants which ever stood in the onward path 
of humanity ! But this needs not a single word. The 
defence of a body of men with a world's history against 
them, and at this moment ripe for a fresh expulsion 
frtnn every country in Europe, for their domineering 
interference with the progrcMS of political freedom, and 
with the eanctity of domestic life,— is a thing which Is 
beyond the capacity of any form of words Bat such are 
the anomaliesof mind produced by education and riveted 
by persecution. — At nine o'clock every morniug, the bell 
at Derrynsne rings for mass. From all paru of the 
house, troop the members of the family, visiters, and 
servants, to the chapel ; and for one hour the whole 
place is as still as a tomb. At ten, breakfittt Is served, 
and then commence the ordinary afiain or amusements 
of the day. Such is O'Connell at Derrynane. 



Such was O'Conoell at Derrynane. He is now amongst 
those whom man as well as God brings to Judgment. 
It will, however, require some time before that Judg^ 
ment can be pronounced on the earth with full impar- 
tiality. At no period could he have possibly quitted 
life when the results of that life would appear to shrink 
into such minutencfts. Besides Catholic Emancipation, 
what has U'Connell achieved for his countiyl Never 
had a great dnma of life a more melancholy ending. 
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The champion retires to die at A dlstftaee— -his eoontiy 
is perishing at home. . If we regard him as sinking after 
gigantic efforts, ovennastered by mighty circumstances, 
there is a tragic grandeur in the end; if, as having 
sacrificed an immortal name to personal and family 
considerations, how sad and how humiliating is the 
close 1 Let us wait, and hear eyidence. In the mean- 
time, if we doubt of the dead, let ns not doubt of our- 
selves or of human nature. Whatever be the fiat of 
posterity on him who came forth in his youth, and 
dififused hopes brilliant as the roify blush of morning, 
and who, in his old age, will sleep in that desolate ruin 
by the melancholy sea — let us continue his oiy, for it is 
a genuine cry, and has still a genuine power in it — let 
us continue it with all the heart and integrity of 
Englishmen— '*JiT8Tio« to Ireland 1" Never had she 
such need of it. 



LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 
LiBBis Habsh*8 TnaiE Eius. — WniTsuimnK. 

BT COTTOX XATHBA MILLS, ESQ. 

The brightest, fullest daylight poured down into 
No. 2, — ^- Courts Albemarle Street, and the heat, even at 
the early hour of five, was almost as great as at the 
noontide on the June days of many years past. 

The court seemed alive, and merry with voices 
and laughter. The bed-room windows were open wide, 
(and had been so all night on account of the heat,) and 
every now and then you might see a head and a pair of 
shoulders, simply encased in shirt sleeves, popped out, 
and you might hear the inquiry passed from one to the 
other : — 

" Well, Jack, and where art thou bound to 1" 

" Dunham ! " 

" Why what an old-fashioned chap thou be*st. Thy 
grandad afore thee went to Dunham ; but thou wert 
always a slow coach. Tm off to Alderlej, — me, and 
my missus." 

'' Aye, that's because there's only thee and thy 
missus ; wait till thou hast getten four childer like me, 
and thou'lt be glad enough to take 'em to Dunham, 
oud-fkshioned way, for fourpence a-piece.'* 

" I'd still go to Alderley; I'd not be bothered with 
my childer ; they should keep house at home." 

A pair of hands (the person to whom they belonged 
invisible behind her husband) boxed his ears at this 
last speech, in a very spirited, although a playful manner, 
and the neighbours all laughed at the surprized look of 
the speaker, at this assault from an unseen foe ; the 
man who had been holding the conversation with him, 
cried out» 

" Sarved him right, Mrs. Slater ; he knows nought 
about it yet, but when he gets them, he'll be as loth to 
leave the babbies at homo on a Whitsuntide, as any 
on us. We shall live to see him in Dunham park yet, 
wi' twins in his armn, and another pair on 'em clutching 
at daddy's coat tails, let alone your share of young- 
sters, missus." 

At this moment our friend Libbie appeared at her 
window, and Mrs. Slater, who had taken her discomfited 
husband's place, called out, 

" Elizabeth Marsh, where are Dixons and you 
bound to 1" 

" Dixons are not up yet ; he said last night he'd 
take his holiday out in lying in bed. I'm going to th* 
old-fashioned place, — ^Dunham." 

" Thou art never going by thyself, moping t " 

" No ! I'm going with Margaret Hall and her lad," 
replied Libbie, hastily withdrawing from the window 



in order to avoid hearing any vemarka on the MwoHi^et 
she had chosen for her day of pleasure — the seold of the 
neighbourhood, and her uckly, ailing child I 

But Jupiter might have been a dove, and his ivy- 
leaves an olive-branch, for the peace he had brought, 
the happiness he had caused, to three individiuds at 
least For of course it could not long be a mystery 
who had sent little Frank Hall his Y alentine ; nor ooold 
his mother long maintain her hard manner towards 
one who had given her child a new pleasure. She was 
shy, and she was proud, and for some time she atmggled 
against the natural desire of manifesting her giatitade ; 
but one evening, when Libbie was retoming home with 
a bundle of work half as laige aa henelf, as shedn^s^ 
herself along through the heated street she was over- 
taken by Margaret Hall, her burden gently pulled finora 
her, and her way home shortened, and her weary spiriti 
soothed and cheered by the outpourings of Maiigaret's 
heart ; for her barrier of reserve once broken down, ahe 
had much to say, to thank her for days of amusement and 
happy employment for her lad, to speak of his gratitude, 
to tell of her hopes and fears — the hopes and fean 
which made up the dates of her life. From that time 
Libbie lost her awe of the termagant in interest §qt the 
mother, whose all waa ventured in so frail a buk. From 
that time Libbie was a &8t friend with both mother 
and son ; planning mitigations to the sorrowful days of 
the latter, as eagerly as poor Margaret Hall, and with 
far more resources. His life had flickered up under the 
charm and the excitement of the last few montha. He 
even seemed strong enough to undertake the journey to 
Dunham, which Libbie lutd arranged as a Whitaantide 
treat, and for which she and his motiier had been 
hoarding up for several weeks. The cuial4>oat left 
Knott-Mill at six, and it was now past five ; so Libbie 
let herself out very gently, and went across to her 
friends. She knocked at the door of their lodging room, 
and without waiting for an answer entered. 

Franky's face was flushed, and he was trembling with 
excitement, partly from pleasure, but partly tnm. some 
eager wish not yet granted. 

" He wante sore to take Peter with him," said his 
mother, as if referring the matter to Libbie. The boy 
looked imploringly at her. 

" He would so like it, I know. For one thing, he'd 
miss me sadly, and chirp for me all diqr long, h^ be so 
lonely. I could not be half so happy, artldnking on 
him, left alone here by himself. Then Libbie, he's just 
like a Christian, so fond of flowers, and green leaves^ 
and them sort of things. He chirrups to me so when 
mother brings me a pennyworth of wall-flowen to put 
round his cage. He would talk if he could, yon know, 
but I can tell what he means quite as one as if bespoke. 
Do let Peter go, Libbie I 111 carry him in my own anns^** 

So Jupiter was allowed to be of the party. Now 
Libbie had overcome the great difficulty of conveying 
Franky to the boat by offering to " sUy " for a coach, 
and the shouts and exclamations of the neighbonxa told 
them that their conveyance awaited them at the bottom 
of the court. His mother eanied Franky, li|^t in 
weight, though heavy in helplessness; and he would 
hold the cage, believing that he was thus redeeming 
his promise that Peter should be a trouble to no one. 
Libbie preceded to arrange the bundle containing their 
dinner, as a support in the eomer of the coach. l%e 
neighbours came out with many blunt speeches, and 
more kindly wishes, and one or two of them would have 
relieved Mamret of her burden, if she would have 
allowed it. The presence of that little crippled f^ow 
seemed to obliterate all the angry feelings which had 
existed between his mother and her neighbooiv, and 
which had formed the politics of that little oonrt for 
many a day. 

And now they were fairly off ! Franky bit his lips 
in attempted endurance of the pain the motion caused 
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Urn, but winoed and ■hniiik^ until they were falily on 
a mACMUmued thoroughfare, when he dosed his eyes* 
and seemed desirous of a few minutes* rest Libbie felt 
very shy, and yeiy much afraid of being seen by her 
employers " set up in a coach ;*' and so she hid herself 
in a comer, and made herself as small as possible ; while 
Mia. Hall had exactly the opposite feeling, and was 
delighted to stand up, stretching out of the window, and 
nodding to pretty nearly eveiy one they met, or passed, 
on the footpaths; and they were not a few, for the streets 
were quite gay, even at that early hour, with parties 
going to this or that railway station ; or to the boats 
which crowded the canals in this bright holiday week. 
And almost every one they met seemed to enter into 
Mrs. Hall's exhilaration of feeling, and had a smile or 
a nod in return. At last she plumped down by Libbie 
and exclaimed, 

" I never was in a coach but once afore, and that was 
when I was a'going to be married. It*s like heaven ; 
and all done over with such beautiful gimp, too," con- 
tinued she, admiring the lining of the vehicle. Jupiter 
did not enjoy it so much. 

As if the holiday time, the lovely weather, and the 
" sweet hour of prime'* had a genial influence, (as no doubt 
they have,) eveiybody's hes^ seemed softened towards 
poor Fraa^y. The driver lifted him out with the gen- 
tleness of sUength, and bore him tenderly down to the 
boat ; the people there made way, and gave him up the 
best seat in their power ; or rather, I should call it a 
couch, for they saw he was wearv, and insisted on his 
lying down — an attitude he would have been ashamed to 
assume without the protection of his mother and Libbie, 
who now appeared, bearing their tickets, and carrying 
Peter. 

Away the boat went to make room for others ; for 
eveiy conveyance both by land and by water is in 
requisition in Whitson-week to give the hnrd-worked 
crowds an opportunity of tasting the charms of the 
country. Even eveiy standing place in the canal nacketa 
was occupied ; and aa they glided along, the banks were 
lined bv people, who seemed to find it object enough to 
watch the boats go by, packed close and full with luippy 
beings brimming with anticipation of a day's pleasure. 
The country through which tney passed is as uninterest- 
ing as can well be imagined, but still it is countiy ; and 
the screams of delight from the children, and the low 
laughs of pleasure from the parenti, at every blossoming 
tree whi^ trailed its wreaths against some cottage- 
wall, or at the tufts of late primroses which lingered in 
the cool depths of grass uong the canal banks, the 
thorough relish of evezrthing, as if dreading to let the 
least c&eumstanoe on this happy day pass over without 
its due ^>preeiation, made the time seem all too short, 
although it took two hours to arrive at a place only 
eight miles distant from Manchester. Even Franky, 
with aU his impatience to see Dunham woods, ^whlch I 
think he confused with London, believing both to be 
paved with gold,) enjoyed the easy motion of the boat 
so much, floating aloog, whUe pictures moved before 
him, that he regretted when the time eame for landing 
among the soft green meadows that come sloping down 
to the daneing water's brim. His fellow passengers 
carried him to the park, and lefnsed all p^ment; 
although hia mother nad laid by sixpence on purpose, 
sa a recompense for this service. 

*< Oh, Libbie, how beautiful t Oh, mother, mother 1 
Is the wh<4e world out of Manchester as beiutifol as 
this ! I did not know trees were like this. Such green 
homes for birds ! Look, Peter I would not you like to 
be there, up amongthose boughs 1 But I can*t let you go, 
you know, oeeause you're my little bird-brother, and I 
should be quite lost without yen." 

They nnead a shawl upon the fine mossy turf at the 
root of a beech tres^ whioh made a sort of natural eoueh, 
and there iimj laid himi and bade him rest in spile of 



the delight which made him believe himself capable of 
any exertion. Where he lay, (alwayb holding Jupiter's 
cage, and often talking to him as to a play-fellow.) he 
was on the verge of a green area shut in by magnificent 
trees, in all the gloxr of their early folisge before the 
summer heats have deepened their verdure into one rich 
monotonous tint. Anci hither came party after party ; 
old men and maidens, young men and children — whole 
families trooped along after the guiding fathers, who 
bore the youngest in their arms, or astride upon their 
backs, while they turned round occasionally to the 
wives, with whom they shared some fond local remem- 
brance. For yean has Dunham park been Uie favourite 
resort of the Manchester work-people ; for more yean 
than I can tell ; probably ever since " The Duke," by 
his canals, opened out the system of cheap travelling. 
It is scenery, too, which presents such a complete con- 
trast to the whirl and turmoil of Manchester; so 
thoroughly woodland, with its ancestral trees, (here and 
there lightning-blanched,) its ** verdurous walls," its 
grassy walks leading far away into some glade where 
you start at the rabbit, rustling among the last year's 
fern, and where the wood*pigeon*s call seems the only 
fitting and accordant sound. Depend upon it, this 
complete sylvan repose, this accessible depth of quiet, 
this lapping the soul in green images of the countzy, 
forms the most complete contrast to a townsperson, and 
consequently has over such the greatest power to charm. 

Presently Libbie found out i^e was vexy hungry. 
Now they were but provided with dinner, which was of 
course to be eaten as near twelve o'clock as might be ; 
and Maigaret Hall, in her prudence, asked a working 
man near, to tell her what o'clock it was 1 

" Kay ! " said he ; " 111 ne'er look at clock or watch 
to-day. 111 not spoil my pleasure by finding out how 
Cut it's going away. If thou'rt hungiy, eat I make 
my own dinner hour, and I've eaten mine an hour ago." 

So they had their veal pies, and then found out it was 
only about half-past ten o'clock, by so many pleasurable 
events had that morning been marked. But such was 
their buoyancy of spirits that they only enjoyed their 
mistake, and joinea in the general laugh sgainst the 
man who bad eaten his dinner somewhere about nine. 
He laughed most heartily of all, till suddenly stopping, 
he said, 

" I must not go on at this rate ; laughing gives me 
such an appetite." 

" Ob, if that's all," said a merry-looking man, lying 
at full lenf^ and crushing the f^h scent out of the 
grass, while two or three little children tumbled over 
him, and crept about him, as kittens or puppies frolic 
with their parents ; " if that's aU, we'll have a subscrip- 
tion of eatables for them Improvident folk as have eaten 
their dinner for their breakftst. Here's a saussge pasty 
and a handful of nuts for my share. Bring round a hat, 
Bob, and see what the company will give/* 

Bob carried out the joke, much to little Frank/s 
amusement, and no one was so churlish as to refuse, 
although the contributions varied from a peppermint 
drop up to a veal-pie, and a sausage pasty. 

'< It's a thrivin|r trade," said Bob, as he emptied his 
hatful of provisions on the {frass by Libbie's side. 
" Besides, it's tiptop too to live on the public. Hark t 
what U that 1" 

The laughter and the chat were suddenly hushed, and 
mothen told their little ones to listen, as far away in 
the distance, now sinking and fiming, now swelling and 
clear, came a ringing peal of children's voices, blended 
togeUier in one of those psalm tunes idiich we are all 
of us familiar with, and wnieh bring to mind the old. 
old days when we, as wondering children, were fint led 
to wonhip " Our Fkther," by tnose beloved ones who 
have since gone to the more perfect wonhip. Holy was 
that distant choral praise even to the most thoughtless ; 
and when It In fkct was ended, In the initani's pause 
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during whl<^ the o*r awaited the repeiifeion of the air, 
they caught the nooa-tida hum and buz of the myriads 
of insects, who danced away their lives in that glorious 
day ; they heard the swaying of the mighty woods in 
the soft, yet resistless breeze ; and then again once more 
burst forth the merry jests and the shouts of childhood ; 
and again the elder ones resumed their happy talk, as 
they lay or sat " under the greenwood tree." Fresh 
parties came dropping in: some loaded with wild 
flowers, almost with branches of hawthorn indeed; 
while one or two had made prize of the earliest dog- 
roses, and had cast away campion, stitch wort, ragged 
robin, all, to keep the lady of the hedges from beiAig 
obAcnred or hidden among the commoniUty. 

One after another drew near to Franky, and looked on 
with interest as ho lay, sorting the flowers given to him. 
Happy parents stood by, with their household bands 
aroand tnem in health and comeliness, and felt the sad 
prophecy of those shrivelled limbs, those wasted fingers, 
those lamp-like eyes, with their bright dark lustre. 
His mother was too eagerly watching his happiness to 
read the meaning of the grave looks, but Libbie saw 
them, and understood them, and a chill shudder went 
through her even on that day, as she thought on the 
future. 

" Aye ! I thought we should give you a start I ** 

A start they did give, with their terrible slap on Lib- 
bie's back, as she sat, idly grouping flowen, and following 
out her sorrowful thoughts. It waa the Dixons I 
Instead of keeping their holiday by lying in bed, they 
and their children had roused themselves, and had come 
by the omnibus to the nearest point For an instant 
the meeting was an awkward one on account of the feud 
between Margaret Hall and Mrs Dixon : but there was 
no long resisting of kindly Mother Nature's soothings 
at that holiday time, and in that lovely tranquil spot ; 
or if they could have been unheeded, the sight of 
Franky would have awed every angry feeling into rest, 
so changed was he sinoe the Dixons had last seen him ; 
since he had been the Puck, or fiobin-goodfellow of the 
neighbourhood, whose marbles were always rolling them- 
selves under people's feet, and whose top strings were 
always hanging in nooses to catch the unwary. Yes 1 
he, the feeble, mild, almost girlish-looking lad, had once 
been a merry, happy rog^e, and as such often cuffed 
by Mrs. Dixon, the very Mrs. Dixon who now stood 
gazing with the tears in her eyes. Conld she, in sight 
of him, the changed, the &ding, keep up a quarrel with 
his mother t 

*' How long hast thou been herel " asked Dixon. 

'* Wholly on for all day," answered Libbie. 

'* Hast never been to see the deer, or the king and 
qneen oaks 1 Lord I how stupid 1 ** 

His wife pinched his arm, to remind him of Franky*s 
helpless condition, which of course tethered the oUier- 
wise willing feet. 

But Dixon bad a remedy. He ealled Bob, and one or 
two others, and each taking a comer of the strong 
plaid shawl, they slung Franky as in a hammock, and 
thus carried him merrily along down the wood-paths, 
over the soft grassy turf, while the glimmering shine 
and shadow fell on hia upturned &ce. The women 
walked behind, talking, loitering along, always in sight 
of the hammock, now picking up some green treasure 
from the ground, now catching at the low-banging 
branches of the horse-chestnut. The soul grew much 
on that day, and in those woods, and all unconsciously, 
as souls do grow. They followed Franky*s hammock- 
bearers up a grassy knoll, on the top of which stood a 
group of pine-trees, whose stems looked like dark red 
gold in the sunbeams. They had taken Franky there 
to show him Manchester, far away in the blue plain, 
against which the woodland foreground cot with a soft 
clear line. Far, lar away Sn the distance on that flat 
plain you might see the motionless cloud of smoke 
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hanging oyer a gveat town; and that was ICanekestcr, 

old, ugly, smoky Manchester I desjj busjf, earoest 
working, noble Manchester ; where their children had 
been bom, (and perhaps where some lay buried,) whcie 
their homes were, where Ood had cast their Uves^ and 
told them to work out their destiny. 

" Hurrah for oud amoke-jaok I cried Bob, pnttinf 
Franky softly down on the grass, before he whir)od hia 
hat round, prepar%t«iy lor a eheov. " Hurnh ! hunab P 
from, all the men. 

'* There's the rim of mv hat lying liko i^ qnoit 
yonder," obsarved Boh aiiiey^a»h*aqpkMiiUi| Wl^ 
less hat on Ua hmd, mtk the gravity of a judge. 

" Here's the Sundigr-school childer arcoming to ut 
on this shady side, and* have their buns and milk* 
Hark 1 they're singing the Infant School graoe." 

They sat close at hand, so that Franky could hear the 
words they sang, in rings of children, making (in 
their gay summer printa, newly donned for that week) 
garlands of little ucea, all happy and bright npon the 
green hill side. One little " Dot of a girl cama shyly 
near Franky, whom she had long be^ watching, and 
threw her half bun at his side, and then ran away and 
hid herself, in very shame at the boldness of her own 
sweet impulse. She kept peeping behind her aeraen at 
Franky all the time ; and ne meanwhile was almost too 
much pleased and happy to eat: the world waa so 
beautiful ; and men, and women, and children, all ao 
tender and kind ; so softened, in fact by the beauty of 
that earth ; ao unconsciously tooched by the Spirit ai 
Love which was the Creator of that lovely earth. Bat 
the day drew to an end ; the heat declined ; the birds 
once more began their warblings; the Ireah scents 
again hung about plant, and tree, and grass, betokio^ 
ing the fragrant presence of the reviving dew; and — 
the boat time was near. As they trod the meadow 
path onoe more, they were joined bv many a par^ ihey 
lisd encountered during the day, all abounding in h^ 
piness, all full of the day's adventurea. Long<cneriabed 
quarrels had been forgotten, new frlendahipa Uam»d^ 
Fresh tastea and higher delighta bad been Imparted 
that day. We have all of oa one look, now and than, 
called up by aome noble or loving thought, (our highaat 
on earth,) which will be our likeness in HeareA. I oan 
catch the glance on manya fiice ; the glancing light of 
the cloud of glory from Heaven, " whieh ia onr home.** 
That look was present on numbeii of hani-worked, 
wrinkled countenances, as they turned backwards to 
cast a longing, lingering look at Dunham wooda^ frst 
deepening into the blackness of nighty but vhoaa 
memory waa to haunt in greenness and fpedwaaa 
many a loom, and workshop, and i^tory, with Uvigca 
of jpeace and beauty. 

That night, aa Libbie lay awake, revolving tho iaai' 
dents of the day, aha caught Franky's voioe tCroogh tha 
open windows. Instead of the frequent moan of pal% 
he was trying to recal the burden of ono of tho abil- 
dren's hymns ; — 



Hpie we safer grief sad psia, 
Ueie we sMSt to psit again, 
Ja Heaven we part no 

Ohl tliatwiUbejogffal,* 
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She recalled his question, his wfafapered ^eatiea, ie 
her in the happiest part of the day. He asked, 
"Libbie, is Dunham like Heaven Y The peopla here 
are as kind as ansels ; and I don't want Heaven to be 
more beautiful Aan this pleee. If yon ^id inethor 
would but die with me, I shonld like to die, aisd Hve 
always there." She had checked him, fi»r A% had 
feared he waa Impious; but now the jronng child's 
craving (br some definite idea of tiie land to vhidi h\» 
inner wisdom told him he was htste^ing, had aothiag 
in it wrong or even aorrowftil, fbr 

" la Eeavea we psrt ao nofe.** 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACTS AKD OPINIONS CONNBCTBD WITH OBNBRAL INTBBBSTS AND POPtJLAE 

FBOQRBSS. 

In this dtpartment of our Journal tr« mean not only to ttaie eandicUy our awn eameal apmiam an amy maUtr 
of impartaneey but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide publio opinion, as every honot^ 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others <ff all etasses^he they Heh or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work fur all, and toe desvre to work with atf.»BM. 



The HeaUh of Tewiu Bill.— We are ^lad to aee that it is the 
intention of lAimoters to carry this bill, if poMible, this session. 
Lord John Bossell; in stating on Monday, the 1st instant, what 
ministers proposed with regard to bills before the Uonse, 
declared that wey attached murh importance to this, and wislied 
to see it passed this session. Now, tlierdbre, is the time for all 
the friends of Uie oieasore— that is, all tlie friends of cleanliness, 
health, and comfort to the community — ^to bestir themselves, and 
by pouring in petitions from all quarters, to support ministers in 
their good intentions. When we have seen from the statistical 
reports what is really the condition of London, and our other 
large towns : that in Whitechapel the average of life is but 
twenty years ; that in Spitalftelds it is little better ; that the rate 
of mortality is so advancing, that in the last quarter of the 
year, ending March 31st, there is in a limited mimber of districts 
six thousand and thirty-five deaths above the corrected average ; 
that in London alone thirty-eight persons die daily in excess of 
the rate of morUHty in the immediate neighbourhood ; and that 
in that city, in seven years, i. e. from 1838 to 1844, the access 
of deaths has been 97,873 ; of children alone, 68,961. 

We call upon the public, therefore, to petition Government to 
save the lives of aoout 14,000 persons annually in London 
alone I To save .the lives of upwards of eight thousand children 
annually in London alone I And if in London, how many thou- 
sands annually throughout all Great Britain ! 

That is jiist what we ask for. Not merely for the removal 
of nuisances, and the opening of drains, and the better arrange- 
ment of dwelling houses ; but first, that our fellow-creatures, 
to th^ amount of scores of thousands annuaUy, may be saved 
from premature death ; and that while they do live, they may Uve 
in cleanliness and comfort. If there be a man who loves his 
race, let him, as soon as possible, put his hand to a petition for 
the carrying of this bill. If a man were known to he uigustly 
condemned to die, how many thousands would hurry to potion 
for his reprieve; but here we are called on to reprieve hundreds 
of thousands from unjust deaths^deaths inflicted on them by 
nnwholeaome abodes, and pestilential effluvia from want of 
drainage and ventilation. Let the philanthropist recollect that 
all means of moral or religions amelioration are and will be 
of little avail till the sanitary condition of the people he taken 
care ofl Before the 14th of June, e^ery one may have an 
opportunity of saving many lives annually, and diffusing much 
health and comfort amongst his fellowmen, and especially the 
poor, l^ supporting this essential measure by prompt petitioning. 

Orsitd DemomHraHom of the National Zand Company at 
(/OommorriUe. — By far the most prominent and successful 
movement which the people are making at present, is amongst 
the Chartiata. They have set themselves eameatlj since 184o to 
aoouBolata savings and purchase lands, and settle tliemselves 
upon them, under the guidance of Mr. Eeartcus O'Connor. 
Many entertain serious fears lest the plan should issue in 
difficulties and disappointment from the scheme which it embraces 
of borrowing money on one estate to purchase others with, so as 
to have a complete concatenation of mortgages, which in times 
of difllcnlty, or fiulure of crops from bad seasons, may operate 
to endanger and disorganize the whole affair. At pre»ent, how- 
ever, everything prooeds most prosperously. Within two years, 
they have collected a capiUl or upwards of 30,000/., and pur- 
chased two eatatea, on one of which, this of O'ConnorviUe, 
many families are located in their cottages. O'Connor is most 
indefatigaUe ia his exertions, and the utmost confidence of ulti- 
mate suooesa prevails amongst the Chartist body. May it be 
realixed; for it certainly is a great experiment on the co- 
oprmtiye prii4ciple,and eveiy attempt to incite the working classes 
to accumulate and secure propertv, is deserving of the warmest 
commendation. We cannot help thinking, however, that a union 
of trad* with agriculturejmnst give a more certain dement of 
stability to such a plan. When Uie seasons are nnfavourable to 
crops or catfle, on such small allotments as four acres, if the 
poor man's cow dies, or his com or bay i» spoiled by wet 



wMther, what is to hnr kin u throogH it F Nothinc eo«]d U 
io weim a safegnard agaiait this, as the wiion of traiu. How 
many domestic tradet, as shoemaJdnff, tMlofiag, stimw pUttiif; 
and tlio like, may ba carried on. What ia to pravent ia iteh • 
viUaga a maaniactory of aome kind being oarriad omP As of 
hats, paper, cloth, eito. P By such arrangtoieDta aa would eaaUa 
part of the family to nnite in the trade of tha pisss, and tht 
other to pnrsoe tlio agricultora, and occasionaUy all to «ait« ia 

Setting into the gronad the seed, or into tha bara tha crop, as ia 
one by tha peiiaatry of Silasia, we cnaot imagiiao a man 
happy or healta^ state of aooioty. 

Oa this ooeaaioa, great nnnbera of visitors erowded iaio tha 
aew settleaient both mm Londoa and the aaighboaring eountry ; 
and aaoagst tha moat pranuaent, both ia tnspeetiag the buildiaga 
aad improvemeata, aaa alao oa the platform, aad at iha diaMTt 
iras Mr. Cochrane, the caadidate for Westaunatar. 

Pfogreu of ike Operative Baker^ Moveiaentfyrekoriemmy the 
hour* of talour, and the aMifum of myht-work. — A public 
meeting, numerously attended, waa hSU in the asaembly-rooma 
of the jBLoms Tavern, KeaaiaRton, on Saturday evening, Hay 
the 22nd. Charles Cochrane, £aq., the candidate for Weatmia- 
ster, was unanimously called to the chair amidst loud eheeriur, 
and said he accepted the honour they had conferred on him wita 
a great deal of pleasure. The joum^maa bakers were truly tha 
victims of bad circumatancea, cooped np ia the bakehona^ aadal 
all times at the beck and call of their employers. He need 
scarcely state that it was utterly impossible toat any class could 
suffer more than did the joumevraan bakers, lliis waa not only 
their cause, but the cause of uieir wives and families ; and ft 
was their duty to profit by every circumstance that offered to 
remove the load of evil which oppressed them, not by a reaort to 
violence, but by coolly and dispassionately raaolvingto perae^era 
until every semblaace of tyranny aad oppreasion shall ceaae, 
and tiius convince their employers they were ia every way 
worthy to be treated as mea. (Loud cheers.) lliare wai ao 
class ot operatives, save the bakers, that could not caknlate oa 
some time which tJJiey could call their own. f Cheers.) Opeia- 
tives do not generally work mors than twelve nours daily, out of 
which they were allowed time for meals ; and why should not 
that useful man, the baker, be equally well treated? (Loud 
Cheers.) But, alas 1 the baker commenced his toil when moat 
other operatives were retiring to rest» vix., at ten or eleven 
o*dock at night ; and not even the Suaday was sacred to hia. 



The WUderapin Tee(imethal,^U ia prapoiad to raisa a thaa* 
sand pounds by a penny suhaeriptioa amongst ehildrea, for a 
testimonial to tne friend of ehildrea, Mr. Wilderapia. It is alaa 
proposed that each child, ao coatribating, ahall aeeompaay tha 
penny by its autograph, so as to form a eatioaa reeord of thia 
eveot. Any mothers or goveracases who would aadertaka 
to joia in thia work of love, aad will forward to aa either 
money or penny stamps, with tha aatoarapha of tha little aalK 
scribers, shall have them duly forwarded to tha proper faaitar. 

Bristol Temperance Fesiital, in the Eeolofieal Oardens^-^The 
holiday atWhitsuatide is but too frequeatly ia lanra towas marked 
by much drunkenness and conseqneut disorder, ilia natlanea at 
toe head of the temperaaoe cause io Bristol, feeliag uat the most 
effective way to prevent tha injurious employaMot of a festival 
is to afford the people the means of innocent gratificatioo, have 
for the last five or six yean eagaged oa Whit>Taesday tha beau- 
tiful Zoological Oanleas» within a pleasant walk from oar city, 
and opened them to the pablic at a very low admiaiioa fee, pro* 
viding ia the gardeas ample means ot refreahmeat and innocent 
amusement^ aad only prohibiting the aaa of ai^ utoxicating 
liquors on the preauses. The plaa has aaswered admirably ; 
every year the gardeas have beea more throaged, thia year more 
than 18,(X)0 having heen admitted, and we have never heard of 
any disorderly eononct, or wilful damage to the planta or aaimala. 
The strecta of Bristol are certainly more orderly than in former 
years, and the disgraceful esbibitunis of inebriety are less oftea 
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obserred. Thii yev. above a thonaand young teetotalen with 
their teachers arrived by tlie railroad from towns and villages in 
the vicinity, and joined the members of the Bristol Juvenile 
Society in QueenVsquare, at an early hour. This spot, it may 
be remembered, was once the scene of dreadful riot and incendi- 
arism; the large square was crowded now for a very different 
purpose, and it excited feelings of joy and thankfulness in those 
who watched the long procession winding through the streets to 
Clifton, that these boys and girls, the future men and women of 
our country, were engaging in a voluntary act of self-denial, 
and firm resistance of temptation, and that if they persevered to 
the end, they mi^^ht save themselves and others from one of the 
most overwhelming evils of our country. ' The day was beau- 
tiful, the rather tardy spring had come forth in all its luxuriant 
loveliness, and from twelve o^dock till nine in the evening, the 
gardens were crowded with hapny groups. Here were throngs 
visiting the various houses of tne animals ;— there groups of 
children, and some even of " larger growth," were amusing them- 
selves with swings, roundabouts, etc ; family parties might be seen 
quietly enjoving themselves under the trees, or by the cool 
reservoirs; While in another part, a larse waggon, converted into 
a temporarv platform, was occupied by celebrated temperance 
epeakers, ^-nose eloquence attracted large crowds around them. 
All quietly dispersed at nine o'clock, when the rising rocket gave 
the appointed signal. We believe that such seasons of innocent 
CRJovment, not unmixed with rational entertainment and words of 
wholesome council, have a higher good than the mere withdrawal 
from hurtful pleasures ; they refresh and soften the heart, open 
it to the sweet influence of nature, and warm the social affec- 
tions ; we hope that temperance will lead the way to many such 
holidays from the carking cares and sometimes doll monotony of 
daily life. . M.C. 

Co-operative Exeunum. — On Whit-Monday a number of tlie 
members aiid friends of the Co*operative League, being desirous 
of connecting rational enjoyment with the spread of their 
principles, determined to spend the day together, in a rural 
excursion to the vegetarian establishment, Alcott Uonse, Uara 
Common, there to commune together on the advantages of co- 
operation. Those who were able, started early in the morning, 
and the remainder of the friends continued to arrive during 
the day. A vegetable dinner, consisting of several kinds of pies, 
puddings, and fruits, was provided by the proprietors of Alcott 
House, for sueh as chose to partake of it, at a trifling cost, and 
was the subiect of considerable amusement ; others of the friends 
whose fleshly appetites could not brook so simple an entert ain- 
ment, formed picnic parties, or betook themselves to neigh- 
bouring places of accommodation. At hali'past two o'clock, 
according to agreement, a co-operative meeting was hdd on the 
lawn adjoining the house, Mr. Hawkins presiding. Mr. Lane 
addressed the friends with his usual ability, pointing out the 
hindrance which existed to the complete success of the co-opera- 
tive principle ; dwelling on the necessity of co-operation being 
based on the religious sentiment, and contended that it ought 
not to be regarded solely, or even principally, in a selfish point of 
view, as a means of procuring greater Quantities of food or 
clothing ; but as an advance towwis a higher and purer condi- 
tion of life, and as being more in accordance with the laws of 
the Creator ; he also enforced his views of the superiority of 
ve^table diet ; arguing against the use of flesh, and the daying of 
animals, as tendmg to brutalise man's nature, and requiring 
large appropriations of the soil for rearing animala, whicli 
should be cultivated to furnish food for man. The cause of 
co-operation was also successfully pleaded by other friends in 
Bp«>eches abounding with sound argument, persuasive appeals, 
and glowing contrasts of the evils, misery, and degradation of 
the present system of antagonism and competition, with the 
improved condition of the human race in that '* good time 
coming" when coroperation shall have done its perfect work. 
The meeting histed an hour and a half, and the friends then 
st^irated to eniov the country. Tea was served on the lawn, 
and dancing fillea up the remaining time. On the way home 
the spirit of joyous hilarity was not to be restrained, and hcMlthv 
and invigorating songs, and spirited recitations, followed each 
other in quick succession. The day was altogether of the most 
interesting cJuiracter, ' and gave general satisfaction. It is 
intended to have similar excursioiui throu^ the summer, and as 
drinking and smoking will be excluded, it is ho]^ that they will 
prove not only recreative, but also educational. 

The Song of the Tramp SiR,— I have read your Journal^ 

and it leems to me like tlic voice of the people, honest, earnest, 
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and atrong. • I endo«e.t]ie Song of a Tnmp for pobliciitioB, 
slionld you think it worthy. Being no gnunmarian, I dare sot 
it is incorrect ; but as it is the song of a wayfarer, beCore ha 
feelinsB were deadened by the hardsnips of the road, it nay give 
you pleasure to know how the men in fustian jackets feel soBie> 
times. 

I. 

On lofty Cheviot's towering brmr 
All purely lies the crowning snow; 
And bold his sides, now sternly gray* 
Stand forth to meet the sonny ray ; 
While far below the Tweed's glad vales 
Are gently fanned by vernal gales. 

u. 

By sullen Till I wander lone, 
itere stealing slow and darUy on. 
Yet soaring skylarks sweetly sing, 
And daisies bloom to ereet the spring ; 
And sweet on yonder budding tree 
The thrush is singing loud and free. 

lu. 

Sing on, sweet bird ! thy melting by 
Hath chased my darkest cares away. 
Sad, roving here in search of toil — 
A boon denied with careless smile — 
Alas ! we homeless wanderers find 
That man to roan is still unkind. 

IT. 

Yet sing, sweet bird ! the ioyous tong 
Thrills keen my bosom*s chords among ; 
Sweet ! like my Jean, when low and ofear 
Her soothing accents meet my ear ; 
Like hers thy heartfelt gladness para 
Still nerves my spirit to endure. 
Birkenhead. Jamks DiCKSoir. 
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HEIDELBEBG. 

Frcm a Painting in the Exhibition of the Society 

of British Artiste; by J. B. Piki, 

Vice-President of the Society. 

Beautiful Heidelbs&o I What painler bai not 
desired to paint tbee ! vliat poet to fiye in thee t In 
the ruined towers which this picture now places beneath 
our eye»j there is one old njan, who, driven from hia 
native country, France, hy the' fury of the Revolution, 
has taken up his abode there, and has spent a whole life 
in giving to canvas his conceptions of its beauty. 
From day to day, aloft in his ancient turret within the 
castle court, may the venerable M. Graimperg be seen, 
seated assiduously at his never-ending tatk of portray- 
ing from f^omc new point, or under some new aspect, 
his beloved old haunt, I^eace has long returned to hia 
native land ; the way back is wide open to him ; ft- 
stored fortune and title invite him t« return and spend 
the evening of hU days where they began ; but no, his 
heart is inseparably wedded to Heidelberg, and in 
Heidelberg to its peerless castle. 

And to how many thousanda besldea M. Graimperg 
is Heidelberg a charmad placo, % paradise of the heart I 
Who, from whatavar ooqntry ho eomOi thinks he haa 
really seen Germany, if he have not lean Heidelberg ! 
English, French, Italian, bweda, Pane, all turn their 
ateps towards Heldalbai^i ftnd unite in the universal 
tribute to its lovelineaa< 

The artist haa here given Oi the place from a point 
of view in which he baa oonauUed general effect rather 
than peculiar beautlea. We have the noble old caatle 
atanding on its vantage greund, overlooking ita subject 
town, and the great plain of the Palatinate, with the 
Yogesen mountaina »huttipg out the distance and 
France together. We have the delightlul Neckar 
gliding away, not between thoae enchanting hillsi and 
forests, and old castles, and towna aa old, which environ 
it all the way from HeilbronRi but pursuing \\% way 
over the open champaign to the Bhine. whlon f^ntly 
gleams in the distance. We have the castle itaelf turn* 
ing towards us the very plainest of ita fa^adea. You 
might imagine a great portion of it as the ruin of aoine 
huge factory or convent, 10 plain and perforated la II 
with hosts of windows ; but to the familiar eye, how 
many exquisite examples of Unest architecture are 
inwardly visible ! Over these idain waUa peep the 
peaked roof and statue-crowned pmnaolca of the cnapel, 
and convey the imagination and the memory to that 
broad balcony which seems to hang in air on Ita Iront, 
and to that interior eeurt, where the magnificent 
broken fountain, and the rich arabesques of the Ottp 
building, and the statues of saints, demi-goda» and old 
PaUgraves, alternately solicit attention. 

But from our atand here where the artiai haa placed 
us, we look right down into the dear old di^, and are 
once more a happy inhabitant of It, There fa learcejy 
a spot, a house, a roof, a chimney, that ja not familiar 
to us. There is the market-place, with ita town* 
hou<e turning its lung liaok to us; and the Church 
of the Holy Ghost rising in Ita centre, where Pro- 
testant and Catholio worahip aide by aide at the 
same hour, each in thoir own moiety of the sacrod 
jubrlc. The mile-long Haupt-strasse, or High-atreet, 
rnn^ right on, swarming witli jaunty atudeuU), ana 
simple country people, and lounging police, and 
tradesmen equally lounging, leaning afainst their doo^ 
post.4, with pipe in mouth, and ever noddii\g recog- 
nitions to passing r.cquaintancc. We »ipy out the 
university, the old post-otfice, and the lightsome bridge 
over which lor yeui-s we almost tiaily passed to reach 
the woods and mountains beyond. 

There is not a spot in all this landscape that is not to 



ua full of beauty and intereai. To the right anaokea the 
village of Neunheim, through which we reached the 
beautiful Bergstrasae, and took our frequent walka past 
the ruined house where Luther spent a night on his 
way to the Diet of Worms, and so on to the castle of 
Handschuaheim, and the lovely Valley of the Seven 
Mills. In that far-off, and, to the atrange spectator, 
monotonous plain, lie many places of delight to 
our memoriea. 'J'here ia visible the straight Tine of 
that apple tree skirted road, which conducts you to 
the palace of Schwetzingen, with its fountains, its 
atatues, its noble lime-tree avenues, and open-air con- 
certs. There stand those remnants of the ancient 
Hardt Forest, beneath whoae lofty pines we have wan- 
dered many a mile in the pleasant summer weather, 
nnd where memory still places us in the midst of a 
group of dear friends, now far and widely scattered — 
some into the regions of eternity ; and where we still 
aee that Swedish lady aeated at the foot of a mighty 
pine, singing the national song of The Old Gh^thic 
Lion, till the peasant girls cutting grass in the g'ades 
of the wood came forth, and with brandished aickles 
kept lime to the strain. 

But on what side of this enchanting old place do not 
haunta of perpetual beauty and joy rise op to the 
memory 1 The Wolfs Brunnen, with its legend of the 
fair Jeita; the Neckar, with ita grape-green water; 
and lofty cliffs, and valleys branching away into the old 
foreata, with all their hidden villages and nistie mills. 
Ay, the Stift Mill, with ita vernal squills, in March 
eagerly sought for, and ita famous coffee, drank -under 
blossoming apple • trees ; the Bierh&lter Hof, in the 
midst of the woods ; the lofty tower of the Kaiserstohl ; 
the nearlv equally lofty ruins of the monastery on the 
Heiligenberg, overlooking the huge Khine plain, with 
all its towns and villages, Spire, Mannheim, lAden- 
burg, Worms, and the distant heights of the Heiden- 
maur and the Donnersberg. 

To the stranf^>ir theae are unknown names. Thoo- 
aanda visit Heidelberg, and ascend to ita castle, and 
wander through ita delightful gardens, and listen to the 
band playing, often from its great round tower, and 
hang for a while on its balcony, gazing with delight 
over the far-below-lying city, and up ita beautiful valley, 
and then away again, carrying with them a sunny but 
confused recoll^tion of a genuine el; slum. But they 
who pitch their tenta here for a longer time, from day 
to day discern that the charming scenes of the city 
environs tliemselvcfl, are but one very fmall portion of a 
oountry full of natural delights. They plunge into the 
wide^ spreading forests, vihit old villages, ascend moun- 
taina, traverse the primitive Odenwald, and make every- 
where new discoveries of loveliness, and an Arcadian 
trantiuUlity. To spirits that have worn and fretted 
themselves in the jostling life of such a place as Lon- 
I don, and yet have retained the poetry of feeling in 
their bosoma, with what a soothing effect do the life 
and the scenery of Heidelberg present themselves. No 
nature can be more congenial, and no scenes more 
powerfiil to charm the poetic eye. And in nueh a place 
you are sure to meet with people of kindred tastes, and 
with all the qualities that make society delightful. Not 
that the place itself ailords them — no place less ; but 
England, and America, France, Denmark, and Sweden, 
lena thither some of their noblest children ; and it is 
j theae that give to the spot the most laating charm in 
your memories. 

In that spacious manaion, directly below the wooiis 
of the foreground of this picture, in which for two years 
we resided. Jean i'aul Richter used to enjoy an evening 
revel, Wordsworth has lived, and the Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia, proceeding on his march to Prance ia 
the rear of Buonaparte, desired to take up bis abode, 
and BO much delighted in it, and ita overhanging 
woods, and terraced walks, that he has left above its 
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door a bnis plate, with an inscription calling on CTOiy 
Russian heraafler to respect and spare that house. 

On the apot where Mr. P^'ne has now placed ns, 
Ooethe haa stood, and Schiller, Ubland, and Freili* 

frath ; Andersen, the Dane, and Frederika Bremer, the 
wede, hare wandered ; Bulwer, and Campbell, and 
Coleridge, hare gaxed in admiration ; and many 
another of the sons and daughters of genius^ from 
almoat cTerr civilized land. In those towers once lived 
Sitaabeth of England, Queen of Bohemia. In the little 
cfanreh at the foot of the castle-hill sleeps Olympia 
Horata ; in the grave-yard of the most distant church, 
Voas, the poet, and Fries, the painter, lie with all their 
idyla, and their pictured glory. In the ancient inn, 
theHivBch, adjoining the Bitter, on the left hand of the 
market-place, opposite to the church, used QDta von 
Beriiehingen to take up his quarters, when he came 
down from his castles of Homberg and Jazthani>^n, on 
the Neckar; and on that bridge which so lightly spans 
the river, oocnrred one of the most touching incidents 
of the last war. 

The Austiiana were in possession of the city. The 
Preoeh approached, and attacked it from the bridge. 
Bloody and desperate was that conflict. The cannon cf 
the Aoatriana, planted near the Church of the Holy 
Ohoat, swept the street leading to the bridge, and the 
bridge itself; the cannon of the French, at the opposite 
end of the bridge, poured their ruinous balls into the 
city, smiling the old towers of the bridge gateway, and 
reaching the very church itself. From all windows 
on the river poured musket balls in showers of leaden 
bail ; yet the French, resolved to cany the place, charged 
repeatedly with all their force over the bridge, and 
fired tremendous volleys of musket-Ahot into street and 
honae. Scores and hundreds of those balls still stick 
in the old walls, or show their perforations and their 
aplinteriugs on the faces of those old bridge towers. 
But time after time the French were mowed down by 
the Auatrian artillery, or driven back at the point of 
the bayonet. On the centre cf the bridge stood the 
French military band, animating by the most ex- 
citing music their countrymen to the deadly content. 
With the retreating tide of soldiery the musicians 
retreated also, but only to return again, and beat and 
play a more inflaming air. At the last retreat, how- 
ever, a little drummer-boy disdained to fly. His coun- 
trymen fled back ; his fellow musicians fled too ; but 
there stood the enthusiaatic lad, beating a fVenzied 
air to recall his compatriots once more to what he 
deemed the rescue of the national honour. The 
Austriana mahed on with fixed bayonets ; the excited 
boy still beat the drum in proud defiance, and was run 
through the body by an Austrian savage, falling on the 
bridge, with his last pathetic words, " Oh/ ma mire! 
ma mire r 

Like the dving Oladiator of Byron, his eyes were in 
hia heart, and that was far away in his native home, 
whenee he had been dragged by the conscription ; but 
in hia last moments he forgot neither the love of his 
mother nor his mother-country. 

That wondrous courage of a mere child — for such he 
was — those last pathetic words, fell on the heart of the 
whole army and population. They forgot the foe, and 
remembered only the poor boy daring certain death to 
save the honour of his native land, and calling with 
fraotie atrokes his flying countr\men back to the vain I 
eontesl. The deed is become immortal. While that old j 
bridic* stands will thai poor French drummer boy • 
stand there too, and beat his frensicd larum, and 
alter his faint " Oh ! ma mire ! ma mire r There he 
is heaxd on the wildest nights; and the peasant coming , 
in from the Odenwald treads lightly in the grey dawn 
over tlie old arehes,forbe sees that poor lad standing in 
the centre recess, and hean his meUmcholy '* Oh! ma 
mirer 



Farewell, once more, beantifnl Heidelberg I Long 
may thy students foster the love of liberty and poetry 
within thee. Long may the gay Mannheimere pour in 
by railwsy in thousands on fine holiday mornings, to 
drink coffee and listen to music in thy castle gardens. 
Long may all foreignere visit and. admire thee; and 
poets, like thy fireflies, wandering amid thy twilight 
foliage, scatter new lustre around them. Let thy 
natives dream and gossip away their existence, but be 
thou ever the haunt of the gifted strsnger; for far 
around Nature has piled her hills, reared her solemn 
forests, stretched her valleys, and planted her primitive 
hamlets, as a region of inspiration for genius^ and of 
refreshment for wearied spirits. Therefore, edo per- 
petual 



COMMENTS ON MB. SPOONEB'S BILL. 

BT 8ILTSBPXV. 

Thi minor clauses of a parliamentary budget have la 
almost all cases afllnityto its more prominent measures. 
Growing forth from the parent need of improved leg^ 
lation, they often rival it in usefulness ; or bearing upon 
given points, prepare the way for a more philosophio 
and still grander adjustment of the equal elaim or the 
moral right Your com bill brings ^fter it smaller 
bills for the removal or lessening of fiscal tsxation, or 
protective duties ; your sanitary bill has sssisting 
measures in the shape of local sewenge or drsinage bills; 
and it was not possible that a great measure like the 
present Education Bill, now before parliament, should 
be without accompanying clauses In the shape of minor 
bills, that, however directly or indirectly, still belong to 
the great parent queation. 

Of guch minor clauses, hinging on the great measure, 
this Seduction Bill of Mr. Spooner seems one, though at 
first sight it may appear aa if belonging mereW to that 
executive class of laws called preventive ;4for this reason, 
that it requires a certain amount of education before 
the individual can estimate the full extent of a social 
wrong, or a monl dereliction, and wish to legislate 
thereon ; and that no enactment against the seducer, no 
punishment soever as preventative of prostitution, will 
serve against these monstrous evils of civilization like 
the true spread of education, both physical and moral, 
amongst all classes. For if seduction, and its necessarily 
attendant sin, be those more especially chargeable upon 
the upper and middle classes of society, no less are the 
lower debased by a monstrous animalism, aa destructive 
to society ss to the individual. 

We much admire ihe morel courage of Mr. Spooner 
In bringing forward thia measure ; we further admire 
the tenacity and consistency with which he has followed 
and kept his subject in view, in spite of the advice and 
laughter of Mr. Hume and Colonel Sibthorp. These 
genilemen may have measured the wit, the wisdom, 
the morelity of some of their colleagues in parliament; 
they may know how to suit by flippancy certain taates 
of a certain portion of the aristocracy and money holdere, 
and think that a sneer against a "heduction Hill " will 
tell as much out of doors as the financial ability of the 
one, and the Sabbath crusading spirit of the other ; but 
otherwise ihey are ignorant of the true spirit of this time, 
of the spirit of self-education amongst the masses, of the 
spirit of true intelligence that is making men practi- 
cally morel ists, and women chaste, and bringing about 
the true denouement of progress, nature in combinaiian 
with purity. If the litereiure of the age is thus tending, 
so i« the great aci ing spirit of both readenand thinkere* 
Nor is it a spirii confined to class, as may be notably 
observed through the (act that the noes against tlui 
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seoond reading of this bill were only mx. If the fhin- 
chise of this country were what it oaght to be, and what it 
will be, no representatiye or representatiyes of the English 
people would dare to give publicity to such negative upon 
public morals ; or even think it wise to expose their 
own unfitness for the office of teacher and legislator. 
Here in this subject of morality, as within a thousand 
other things, must be seen reason for a truer, wiser, 
more enlightened representation of the people and 
their opinions; for be it recollected that the morality 
of ciyilization tends not to develop new laws of political 
supremacy or governance, but to define and make 
active the simple ones existing, and divine from God. 

Not that 1 think any bill against seduction will 
sen-e other purpose than a check ; nor any punishment 
more than partially remove the strongest and most 
glaring evidence of prostitution. Still, it is legislating 
in the right direction, that the hitherto money penalty 
of the seducer should be changed into a penalty recog- 
nised by the laws of felony ; and that the bloated agents 
of crime should come within the reach of punishment 
more stringent and effective than the waggish-Falstaflr- 
like reproof of sapient justiceship. Jurists have hitherto 
held this objection to the making seduction punishable 
under the laws of felony, that one party alone being 
subject to the penalty, it would leave a way open for 
immoral and designing women to coerce in the worst 
form, and with the worst motives. This objection 
might be in a great measure removed by declaring 
seduction felony, implicating both parties alike, and 
bringing both within the power of the same punish- 
ment.^ But as I have before said, advanced education 
amongst the higher classes, developing itself both 
through the better understanding and application of 
the rights and duties of morality; and education in 
combination with a more equable distribution of wealth, 
and a wiser sanitary control both by the individual and 
through the government ; will prodace results not other- 
wise, or by other conditions, attainable. The greatest 
writer upon this anomaly of civilized and densely popu- 
lated nations, Parent-Duchatelet, proves that ignorance 
and destitution are the two gretit agents of demoraliza- 
tion ; though I differ with him, as many of our greatest 
writers, both ethical and medical, have since done, that 
prostitution is an evil inseparable from a high state of 
civilization. Certainly with this opinion I differ, most 
uncompromisingly differ, as one that negatives the true 
progress of nations, and the purity and perfection of the 
natural laws. Let the political economist, the law- 
maker, the selfish wealth monopolist, be charged with 
this crime of prostitution, and not what is falsely called 
the inherent evil of man's nature. 

Out of the 4,470 prostitutes in the city of Paris, some- 
where about 1835, it was found that 2,232 were unable 
to write ; out of 828 registrations of birth, only four 
had any pretensions to rank ; oat of 2,^00 provincial 
registrations the results were the same ; and out of 3,084, 
only three possessed property; at once showing the 
error of the long received opinion that invests many of 
the women of towns with birth and connexions. The 
fathers of one third of the women registered were un- 
able to write their names; this, too, in Paris, where 
primary instruction is almost univex^ ; one fourth of 
the women themselves were found to be of illegitimate 
birth, of whom only one-half were acknowledged by 
their fathers ; thus proving, incontestably, that it is the 
ranks of indigent squalor and degradation that supply 
the human material of crime. 

When I speak thus of education as the extension 
power of morals, and the preventative of crime, I, of 
course, speak of it relatively. Whilst the extremes of 
wealth and poverty exist — whilst, on the one hand, there 




is an overwhelming money power, matched on the other 
by a stem necessity power — the crimes of sednction and 
prostitution will exist. Whilst wc have a degraded, 
omtalized, unhealthy population, disregarded alike by 
the state and the better taught classes-^whilst trade by 
restrictive laws, and money laws, gives rise Uy the lot- 
tery subsistence to-day, and starvation to-morrow — no 
penal enactments will repress crimes against morality ; 
but, when the legislation of countries is so fiir carried 
out, that early marriages will cease to be regarded as 
crimes, and offspring as misfortunes ; when woman is 
better educated, and man more a self governor ; when 
adult age is protracted, till both body and mind, ma- 
tured, have perfected that reserve and delieacy so enno- 
bling to both man and woman ; then shall be fidtified 
the assertion that civilization cannot advance without 
specific crime. The near equality of male and female 
births indicates that nature intended the marriage of all 
unrestricted by disease and deformity ; whereas, under 
present social regulations, thousands of human creatures 
perish without scarcely an affection of their nature 
having been brought into action ; and crime and dis- 
ease, both of body and mind, supplant those faculties 
and instincts int^ded by the Divine Creator of Uie 
Universe for our exaltation and our happiness. 

The population theory, like all other theories baaed 
upon no great general law, has died a rightful death, 
that of oblivion. We shall find the true restrictive 
power, next to that of improved and plentifid snbsist- 
enoe, lies in education, which, productive of forethought 
and conscientiousness, will restrain marriages till means 
are sure of both raising and supporting the condition of 
offspring. With the earth fruitful as it is, with whole 
countries still waste, with one-seventh of the com land 
of Europe yet untilled, with the knowledge that man's 
power over the soil increases with his own intelligence, 
with the startling fact before us, "that if only tiie 
present improvements in agriculture were generally 
adopted, and the reclaimablc waste lands cultivated, 
every acre of arable land might be made to produce 
three-quarters of wheat, which is leas than Ote <weragc of 
many of our counties ; it would follow that 120,000,000 
to 180,000,000 of human beings might be maintained 
with ease and comfort from the territory of Qreat Bri- 
tain alone ;" there need be no fear that man is to peri^, 
or his infinite progress be stayed, through the law 
of his Ood-commanded prolificness. It is, moreover, 
a known fact to physiologists, that the population of 
well-fed nations does not increase in tJhe ratio of those 
nations whose people are in a starving or half-fed con- 
dition. Plentiful and nutritious food is combined with 
a physical law that restricts excessive numbers. 

With this theory annihilated and passed from men's 
minds, with means of subsistence more easily obtained 
through a better system of distributive laws, eaurly mar- 
riages, and the natural law of population, will come into 
force. In the meanwhile, to this perhaps long yet 
certain coming, I would have men and women of all 
classes look around them with fearless disregard of 
small niceties and narrow opinions. I would have each 
individual, whether he be the deep reading operative of 
Leeds or Manchester, the Norwich mathematician and 
weaver, the apprentice^ the student^ the noble, the 
woman, the lady high or low, beside the effort for self- 
exaltation and purity, see that the moral crimes are 
almost always those of ignorance ; and such should 
not be trodden down unpitied or unregarded. I 
want, whilst the literature of this age is so grandly 
purifying itself— I want, whilst the individual mind is 
obeying the sternest self-government fully contained in 
the Divine idea that Ood is present evexywhere — not 
merely to stay the flood of moral crime by self-restraint, 
but to clear away the mass of depravity and ignorance 
through individual effort, and raise, better thiui hospi- 
tals or Magdalens can do, the condition of the fidlen by 
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mercy and assUtiog kindness. I wimt parliamentaiy 
bilU, BQch as this " SeducUon Bill," to be hailed and 
respected throughout the land ; as, however ineffectual in 
any grand le^islatire capacity, they, at least, show the 
moral patriotism of the legislator. I want, whilst pity 
is given and mercy shown to error, to see both public and 
individual scorn heaped upon all such as receive, live 
by, or luxuriate on, the wages of moral crime, however 
directly or indirectly procured, even though a Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster sanctify, by example of 
receipt, tne polluted gold ; nor do I ask too much in 
wishing to see thus combined mercy and a Spartan 
sternness. I may be smiled at for my enthusiasm ; I 
may bo smiled at for desiring a code of public morals 
more abstract than real ; but I answer that the spirit of 
my time is in somcwiso ripe and ready for these things, 
and that out of the thousands of Silverpen s readers, 
hundreds at this moment respond to me. As I have 
before declared, I am fearless in the cause of truth, whe- 
ther moral or political, and I look but to the exaltation, 
mental and physical, of my kindred people, and the 
purity of the literature of my noble country. 

I have a tale in preparation that shall exemplify the 
blessings of mercy and knowledge in the individual. 
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Theri is, then, in the Animal body a continual pro- 
duction of Carbonic Acid, as a very condition of its 
activity; and there is also a constant demand for 
Oxygen. We can no more expect the fire beneath a 
boiler to develop the gigantic power of the Steam-engine, 
without a draught of fresh air Into the furnace, and a 
free exit through the chimney for the products of the 
combustion, than we can expect the wonderful mecha- 
nism of our own bodies to sustain its activity, without 
a constant introduction of fresh Oxygen, and as con- 
stant a setting-free of Carbonic Acid. This interchange 
is effected in the most simple and regular manner; 
and there is not, perhaps, a more beautiful example of 
the Unity of Creative Design, than the manner in 
which advantage is taken of the relative properties of 
these two gases, to accomplish a purpose of the highest 
importance in the Animal economy. 

When two gases are enclosed together in the same 
vessel, if they do not unite to form a new gas, they will 
be found in a short time to have mingled most com- 
pletely, so that each is diffused uniformly through the 
other, notwithstanding any difference that may exist 
between their respective weights. Thus, if we fill a jar 
with Hydrogen, which is the lightest of the gases, 
and another with Carbonic Acid, which is one of the 
heaviest, and bring their mouths together — the former 
jar being uppermost — we shall find in a short time 
that some of the Hydrogen will have descended to the 
lower jar, and that some of the Carbonic Acid will have 
ascended to the upper; although any quantity of Car- 
bonic Acid weighs jiist/ottrt<'€/i times as much as its own 
bulk of Hydrogen, a difference about as great as that 
which exisU between Water and Quicksilver. Now, it 
is owing to this tendency to mutual diffusion (at* it is 
termed) that the Oxygen, Nitrogen, and Carbonic Acid 
of the Atmosphere are always present in the very same 
proportions^ whether we examine air taken from the top 
of a loflv mountain, or from the bottom of a deep valley ; 
although if these three gases were to arrange them- 
selves in any degree according to their respective 
weights, the Nitrogen would be most abundant in the 



upper strata of the Atmosphere, and the Carbonic Acid 
in the lowest, whilst the Oxygen would exist most 
largely in the middle region. The only differences 
that can be detected in the proportion of the gases of 
which the Atmosphere is made up, are found under cir- 
cumstances in which Carbonic Acid is produced faster 
than it can be carried off by diffusion through the other 
gases. To some of these cases, in which the increased 
amount of Carbonic Acid is beneficial to Vegetable 
life, allusion has been already made (p. 278) ; whilst 
others, in which a very small increase is extremely 
hurtful to Animals, will be hereafter referred to. 

Now, this tendency to Mutual Diffusion exerts itself 
equally well when the two gases arc not allowed to 
intermingle freely, but have to pass through some 
intervening substance, which is porous enough not to 
produce a perfect separation between them. Thus, we 
will suppose equal measures of the two gases to be 
introduced into two bladders, and their necks to be 
connected by a tube stopped with a plug of Plaster of 
Paris; the Hydrogen would soon penetrate through the 
pores of the plaster, and find its way into the bladder 
of Carbonic Acid ; whilst the Carbonic Acid, in like 
manner, would beoome diffused through the Hydrogen. 
The two gases, however, would be disposed to pass at 
different rates ; a much larger quantity of Hydrogen 
penetrating into the Carbonic Acid, in a given time, 
than the measure of Carbonic Acid which would pass in 
the same time into the Hydrogen ; so that the bladder 
which originally contained the Carbonic Acid would soon 
become much fuller than that which at first contained 
the Hydrogen. This difference in the rate of passage ia 
not the same for all gases ; but it follows a very simple 
law. It would not exist at all, if equal measures of the 
two gases were of equal weights; and the more nearly 
this is the case, the less is its amount. Thus, whilst 
Hydrogen would pass about 8$ times faster than Car- 
bonic Acid, the amounts of Oxygen and of Carbonic 
Acid that would become diffused through each other in 
the same time would be much more nearly equal, being 
as 1 ,174 of the former to 1,000 of the latter. 

Further, this tendency to mutual diffusion exists 
equally when one of the gases is dissolved in a liquid, 
and the liquid is exposed to the other gas through the 
porous subfitance. Thus, all ordinary Water, as we 
have seen (p. 276), contains a great deal of common 
Air; and in Soda-water, Champagne, and all effer- 
vescing drinks, a considerable quantity of Carbonic 
Acid is dissolved. Now, if Water containing Oxygen 
be exposed to an atmosphere of Carbonic Acid, or 
Water containing Carbonic Acid be exposed to an 
atmosphere of Oxygen, precisely the same interchange 
of the gases will take place, as if the water were out of 
the question ; the Oxygen being (as it were) lifted out 
of the water, and its place filled up by the Carbonic 
Acid, in the first case ; and the Carbonic Acid being 
in like manner lifted out, and its place supplied by 
the Oxygen, in the second. And if this interchange 
take place through a thin membrane, or any other 
porous substance, that shall effectually separate the 
liquid from the atmosphere, and shall yet allow the 
transmission of the gases, the proportion between the 
gas which enters the liquid and that which parses out 
will be preciitely the same as it is when both gases are 
in the state of air. 

Now, the breathing apparatus of animals is so con- 
structed as to make these physical laws operate to the 
gruttest possible advantage "in the economy of the 
living body. The most perfect example of this adapta- 
tion is found in the Lungi« of Man and of the animals 
constructed on the lame plan with himself. The Lungs 
consist of two large bags, which fill the whole cavity of 
the chest, excepting the part occupied by the heart. 
These bags are divided by an immense number of 
membranous partitions into minute air-cells, which are 




80 arran^ that everyone of them (althoagh their total 
namber m each lung has l)een calcalated at nx hundred 
milUona) is connected with the outer air by a twig of 
one of the branches into which the wind-pipe sub- 
divides. This minute subdiviition of the langn, which 
is not found in Iteptiles, and to which we only meet 
with an approach in Birds, has for its object to expose 
the largest possible amount of blood to the influence of 
tho air at any one time. How it does so, will be easily 
understood on a little consideration. Suppose that we 
have a chamber (a), on the walls of which we have a 
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number of pictures to hang, and find that we have 
more pictures than we can arrange upon them; we 
may g^in an additional surface, equal to that of two of 
the long sides of the chamber, by erecting a screen or 
partition in the direction of its length, as at b, on each 
side of which we may hang a large number of pictures. 
If still more space should be required, another par- 
tition may be erected across the original chamber, as ^t 
o; the two sides of which are equal in surface to the 
two short sides or end4 of the room. Thus, by the sub- 
division of the first chamber into four smaller ones, the 
extent of surface has been doubled ; and if each of these 
were to be again subdivided in like manner, the same 
increase would be made ; and it is obvious that how- 
ever far this process of subdivision might be carried, 
the extent of partition-surface would be continually 
augmented by it. The great object of the breathing- 
apparatus of the higher animals is to expose as larg^ a 
surface of Blood as poi«ible to the influence of the Air, 
through the very thin membranous walls of the vessels 
within which the Blood is always confined. This is 
accomplished by distributing the Blood, in a network 
of vessels so close aa to be almost like a continuous 
auHace, upon the walls of the air-cells ; the arrangement 
being such, that each network of minute vessels (or 
capillarieii) is exposed to air on both sides. It is 
obvious that the greater the extent of partition-surface 
between the air-cells, the greater will be the quantity 
of Blood capable of being exposed at any one time to 
the influence of the Air; and thus wo see how the 
minuteness of the subdivision of the lungs is a much 
more complete test of their efficiency as breathing 
organs, than is their entire size or the quantity of air 
they hold at once — so that the lungs of a Mouse may 
bring the blood and the air into contact over a much 
larger surface than those of a Snake, although the latter 
may be fifty times the size. 

The Blood is conveyed to the Lungs in a state the 
same as that wliich is drawn from a vein (as in ordinary 
bleeding); being chiefly distinguished by its dark or pur- 
ple tint from the red or florid blood which flows when an 
artery is wounded. This venous blood is that which has 
passed through the capillaries, or minute vessels of the 
body in general, and is on its way back to the heart 
During its passage through the fabric, it loses a portion 
of its Oxygen, and takes up in its stead the Carbonic 
Acid which is produced by the various operations de- 
scribed in the last paper; and it is this alteration 
which is the cause of its change of colour. In this 
condition it returns to the heart ; and it is then pro- 
pelled, by the force-pump action of that organ, through 
the Urge vessels, which distribute it through the 
minute network spread out on the walls of the air-cells 



of the lungs. Thus it beoomea exposed to the inflneneo 
of tho AtmospV.ere; and the change which is then 
effected in its condition takes place in moat exact 
accordance with the principles already stated; the 
Carbonic Acid of the Blood being lifted out, and 
replaced by the Oxygen of the Air; 1,174 parte of 
the latter being absorbed into the Blood for every 
1,000 parts of Carbonic Acid removed from it The 
liquid then regains its florid hue, and is returned to 
the heart by a set of vessels that collect it fh>m the 
capillary network of the lungs ; thence to be propelled 
through the body, not merely to replace by the nutritive 
materials it contains tho continual loss which the fabric 
sustains by decay, but also to furnish to the nerves and 
muscles the supply of Oxygen which they require as 
one of the chief conditions of their activity. The 
rapidity of the circulation of the blood through the 
body has reference rather to this demand for Oxygen, 
than to the want of nutritive materials ; for the latter 
might be supplied in sufficient amount by a much le^ 
active movement — as we see in Insects, where the 
Oxygen is conveyed to the tissues, and tJie Carbonic 
Acid set free from them, not through the medium of 
the blood, but by the direct penetration of air through 
a most beautiful system of branching air-tubes, which 
convey it into the minutest parts of the body. And 
every one knows how much Breathing and Circulation 
in Man are quickened by exercise ; the heart and lunga 
being caused to act more energetically, in order to 
supply the increased demand for Oxygen which ia thus 
created, and to carry off the Carbonic Acid as fast as it 
is produced by the action of the Nerves and Musclea. 

it is well known to Chemists that any measure of 
Carbonic Acid contains exactly its own measure of 
Oxygen; that is, it may be regarded as Oxysen iii 
which a certain proportion of Carbon is dissolved (as it 
were) without any alteration in its bulk. Wo see, then, 
that of the 1,174 parts of Oxygen which are absorbed 
into the blood as it papses through the lungs, 1,000 are 
destined to be given off again in the form of Carbonic 
Acid; and it is a very interesting inquiry -- what 
becomes of the remaining 174 parts t Of these, a por- 
tion seems to unite with the Hydrogen furnished by 
various substances in the blood, and thus to produce 
Water, the vapour of which forms a part of that breathed 
forth from the lungs every time that we empty the 
chest ; and in this manner it will contribute (as for- 
merly shown) to sustain the necessary Heat of the 
body. Other portions combine with sulphtir, phos- 
phorus, and other substances taken in as food ; which 
are destined to be excreted in the for:n of acids. The 
interesting fact, upon which wc would fix the attention 
of our readers, is the precise adaptation which existe 
between this additional demand for Oxygen in the 
living body, over and above that which is to be exhaled 
ag^n as Carbonic Acid, and the physical law which 
regulates the interchange, and which neeeuitaieM the 
entrance of 1,174 pans of Oxygen into the Blood, for 
every 1.000 parte of Carbonic Acid that pass out of it 

But all this beautiful and curious apparatus, so elabo- 
rately adapted to secure to the Blood the requisite 
influence of the air, would be entirely useless, were it 
not kept in continual action. The quantity of Blood 
diffused over the walls of the air-cells at any one 
moment is comparatively small ; and a rapid and con- 
stent renewal of it is provided for by the action of the 
heart, every pulsation of which draws towards it some 
of that which has been purified in the lungs, and 
transmite to them a fresh supply. On the other hand, 
the Air contained in the air-cells would be soon ren- 
dered tco impure to be capable of exerting ite beneficial 
influence on the Blood, if it were not continually re- 
newed by the movemente of respiration (or breathing) ; 
a quantity of fresh Air, containing one-fifth of ite bulk 
of Oxygen, and free from the taint of Oarbonie Acid, 
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being iniroducefl into the deepest recesseg of the Inngs 
every time that we inspire, or draw our breath ; whilst 
with each expiration, or emptying of the chest, we 
expel a large part of that which has given up a portion 
of ita Oxyt^en, and has received the products of the 
combuation-proceascs going on within the bodv. It is 
impofisible Co contemplate all this elaborate and perfect 
adaptation, without being strongly impressed with the 
belief that an Intelligent Design has been engaged in 
devising it ; and thi^ more especially, when we trace 
the same general plan in the construction and action 
of the breathing organs throughout the entire Animal 
Kingdom; the varintions which we meet with having 
reference to the respective wants of the several tribes 
of animals, and the circumstanceB in which they are 
destined to live. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance 
of the chanires which the simple act of breathing — 
performed fifteen or twenty times in every minute, in 
sleep as in our waking hours, without any design or 
attention on our own parts, but, as it were, like the 
movements of an automaton — is destined to effect in 
th^i living body. There is scarcely a more violent 
poison than Carbonic Acid. Of this poisonous gas, 
thirty-seven thousand cubic inches are produced in the 
body of an active adult male every day ; which is at 
the average rate of more than twenty five cubic inches 
per minvfe. If it be not got rid of as fast as it is 
ibrmed, the most injurious consequences speedily show 
themselves. It may contribute to make the importance 
of the perfectly free performance of this function better 
understood, if the mode in which its interruption 
affects the bodily powers be explained. We will sup- 
pose, then, that in some mode or other the air contained 
in the lungs is confined there, instead of l>eing ex- 
changed for a fresh supply throusrh the windpipe;— 
as happens in drowning, strangulation, etc. The blood 
continues to flow for a time through the network of 
vessels on the air-cells ; b.it it no longer undei^es its 
wonted renovation during its passaue, for the air to 
which it is exposed becomes gradually more and more 
tainted with carbonic acid, and loses more and more of 
the ox3'gen which it has to impart. The blood returns 
to the heart, therefore, witliout being sufficiently 
aerated (or renovated by exposure to the air) ; and if 
we open an artery in any part of the body, the fluid no 
longer preaenta the bright scarlet tint which It ought 
to possess, but has more of the dark purple hue of 
venous blood. Kow, in this condition it is not fit to 
act upon the substance of ths brain, nerves, muscles, 
etc. in the manner which is required for the proper 
performance of their functions ; for it wants a part of 
the oxygen which it ought to contain, and it is charged 
with carbonic acid of which it ought to have got rid. 
The consequence ia. that in a very short time after the 
breathing process has been suspended, the senses are 
rendered dull, the muscular power is greatly weakened, 
and the mind itself becomes confused ;-> and all this, 
be it remembered, because the blood has not been pro- 
perly purified by exposure to air. Now, one of the 
consequences of the general weakening of the muscular 
power is, that the force-pump action of the heart is no 
longer executed with ita proper vigour : and the entire 
circulation becomes languid. This is more particularly 
the case, however, with the passage of blood through 
the lungff, which ia retarded from the very moment 
that the due exchange of air is checked ; and when the 
air which they contain has become so loaded with car- 
bonic acid aa no longer to relieve the blood of that of 
which it has to get rid, the movement of the fluid 
throQgh the vesseU of the lungs ceases altogether, so 
that the heart's action and the entire circulation 
through the body are brought to a stand. This hap- 
pens» in a warm-blooded animal, within about three 
minutes after the complete stoppage of the breathing- 



process. Before the circulation' has entirely ceased, 
however, the powers of the brain and nervooa system 
are altogether suspended ; a state of death-like insensi- 
bility comes on ; and although violent muscular move- 
ments are seen for a time, they are of a convulsive 
nature, and do not indicate the least consciousness of 
suffering, or any remains of sensibility. Now, sup- 
posing that before the circulation has entirely ceased, 
out after the poisonous influence of the carbonic acid 
upon the brain has been fully exerted, and when no 
further eflTurts at breathing are being made, the com- 
munication between the lungs and the outer air be again 
opened, the foul gases contained in the chest be pressed 
out, and pure air be introduced in its place, — what will 
then happen? The Blood, which was almost stagnated in 
the vessels of the lungs for want of that influence from 
the Air on which its movement is partly dependent, ia 
relieved of its foul charge of Carbonic Acid, and is 
vivified by the introduction of Oxygen; it moves back 
to the heart in a state of renovation, restored to its 
bright arterial hue, and fitted for the dischari^jie of its 
important functions ; it stimulates that organ to more 
energetic action, and is propelled by its means through 
the great arteries which convey it to the brain and 
muscular apparatus. Upon these delicate and impor- 
tant organs, its vivifying influence is speedily apparent; 
the ordinary movements of breathing, by which the 
renewal of the air (at first accomplished by artificial 
means) is to be kept up, are soon (Nerformed with their 
original regularity; sensibility returns; the individual 
recognises those who are anxiously watching around 
him, and feels, too, the uneasy sensations which the 
state of suffocation has left behind it ; but his mental 
powers remain obtuse for a much longer period — the 
organization of the brain (on which the exercise of 
those powers depends) being so delicate, that the injury 
which it receives from the circulation through its sulv 
stance of blood highly charged with carbonic acid and 
deficient in ox3*gcn, is not recovered from for some 
hours or even days. 

We have purposely brought forward an extreme ease — 
that of complete suffocfltion>-in order that the violently 
poisonous properties of Carbonic Acid, and the deadly 
results of its retention in the blood even for a short time, 
may be clearly understood. In the succeeding paper, 
which will close this division of our subject, we shall show 
how insidious is this poison ; and how, from partial 
obstructions — permitted by ignorance or created by pcr- 
versencss— to its complete removal from the body, 
thonsands are annually hurried to an early grave, and 
tens of thousands more are rendered unhealthy in body 
and lose all freshness and vigour of mind. 



IN AN ALBUM. 

Dakb ce cimeti^re de gloire 

Vous voulez. ma cendre, — & qnoi boni 
Pendant que j ecris ma ro^moire, 

Le temps pulverise mon nom ! — LucAETm. 

Why for my ashes seek ft pUice 
Within this tomb of gloriona fiune 1 

For ere the pen my name can trace 
Time will reduce to dust that name ! — BowBua. 

Bi le temps, pour prouver jusqu'od va son empire. 
Pulverise en cffet ce beau nom que voilit, 

Quil daigne sur les versqui j ose encor 6crire 
Jeter un pen de cette poudre-U. — Beiukokb. 

If Time, to show what wonders he can dare, 
Should turn to dnst that noble name of Uiine, 

Let Time benignly on bis paasaffe spare 
8<»tte graina to sprinkle on this verse of mine. 

— BowRuro. 
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UNITED SERVICE FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS. 



BT aOODWTN BARIIBT. 

Thb gmt idea of association is ereiywhero making 
its way in lociety. It appears in a variety of gtahs, 
and with yarious Tocabulajies ; but still, under different 
drauea, the useful features of co-operation are discerned, 
without the eye of a Lavater ; ana stilly without the aid 
of a polyglot, the sacred word of association is easily 
read in almost all the reforms now proposed for the 
benefit of humanity. Mary Gillies is telling us of the 
adyantagea of Associated Homes. It has lately fallen 
to my lot, alio, to point out the uses of Military 
Agpicultural Colleges, and to call attention to. those 
which have been successfully established by Marshal 
Bugeand, in Algeria. My present object is to notice 
a pamphlet entitled " The United Service Family Col- 
i^/' of which I have been kindly furnished with a 
proof. 

Military Agricultural Associations are designed for 
the employment, in industrial works, of the general sol- 
dlexT, in time of peace. United Service Family Clubs 
are, however, a minor branch of the same idea. The fault 
of club life, hitherto, the sin of Crockford's, — the ini- 
quity of the Carlton, — the cr}iug wickedness of St. 
James's, — has been that women have been excluded 
from their precincts. Like the freemasons, they have 
been unisexual — ^masculine. The feminine element— tho 
soft refining influence of the woman-power — has been 
eschewed in them. For clubs, Adam has deserted his 
Eve. The king of clubs has been the trump card of 
the pack, and the queen of clubs has slipped under the 
table. The true whist of Hoyle cannot, however, be 
played without her. The deal has been lost— club life 
has failed — and a new deal, another arrangement of the 
club must be made, in which she must not be omitted. 
This has been felt in many quarters. For some while 
whispered about, it is now beginning to speak out, and 
will be heard. We have, for many years, had a United 
Service Club, for military and naval officers ; and the 
pamphlet we have just mentioned now proposes 
another United Service Club, for officers, their wives, 
and their children. We hail this proposal as a sign 
of progress. Clubs have too long been monastcrial. 
We want the two sexes represented in them. Based on 
union, they should not be connected with separation. 
No association can bo perfect, which antagonizes the 
natural, the sacred institution of family. The monas- 
teries failed in consequence of this ; and clubs must 
become Family Clubs, if they are desirous of permanent 
success. 

The proposed United Service Family College is, we 
are happy to say, based upon this idea. We can, there- 
fore, with pleasure, assist in laying its details before 
that portion of the public whom it more immediately 
concerns, as well as before those who are interested in 
the general spread of associative views, however little 
specific plans may bear upon their own positions. The 
proposer of the Family Club for the United Service 
points out truly, that naval and military officers, who 
have been long abroad, are, on their return home, 
estranged from general society, and unite in social inter- 
course principally with those of their own profession. 
Many difficulties impede this intercourse in isolated 
life. He would, therefore, bring them and their wives 
and children together, by a plan of association — by a 
family club— which, while it fteilltated the intercourse 
most congenial to them, should, at the same time, effect 
an economy in expenditnre, very desirable to all classes, 
and particularly to those whose income is reduced by 
retirement from active life. The locality of the associa- 
tions thus proposed, is fixed at home. Their proposer. 



indeed, perhaps goes out of his way in his ittarVs 
on oontinentu life. The club-house is rBoonuneoded 
to i)e erected in the country, but in the vieinjijge of 
some market-town or sea-port The entire bnildiiig ia 
to form either a crescent, or a centre edifioe with two 
wings. The central edifice might comprise dining, 
concert, ball, library, card, billlaT^, and reading rooms, 
together with the kitchen and laider of the establish- 
ment. The sitting and bed rooms might also be placed 
in the wings. On this point, likewise, it is proposed 
that a certain amount should be assessed aa the rent of 
the public rooms, while the remaining rent should be 
divided among the private apartmenta. The estimates 
of the propoder fix the rent of each room at from three 
to five pounds per annum, according to the dtgna of 
accommodation enjoyed, and supposing that Uie rent 
of the public rooms would be equally assessed upon 
the 150 private lodgings. The breakfasts, it ia sug- 
gested, should be private; the dinners publie. For the 
common table, and a unitary common residence, officers 
and soldiers are already as well prepared as anr class, 
by their having been accustomed to the barrack, and 
the public mess-room. "All the members would find,* 
says our author, "great advantage in econonj and 
comfort, by dining at the general mess-table. Invsr 
lids, however, should be accommodated with any thing 
they might require in their private rooms. This ar- 
rangement would spare great expense, care, and tronble 
to every family ; those who, according to their present 
arrangements, are obliged to keep two serrants, would 
save the expense of one, and so in proportion ; together 
with a considerable outlay for the purchase of much 
table fiimituie, plate, linen, and kit«hen utensils : and, 
as in colleges, inns of court, and in funiiahed apartr 
ments generally in Scotland and France, one man ser- 
vant may easily suffice for four or more single men, for 
lighting their fires and cleaning their rooma and 
boots ; and probably one female servant would suffice 
for two families, where there are no very young chil- 
dren ; since, as there would be no dinners to cook, there 
would be very little work for them to perfinm.'' Sab- 
scriptions to the general mess fund are to be paid 
monthly, in advance, and no deductions to be made for 
an absence of less than a week. Schoola and lectures, 
as well as music and dancing, are, of cooise, to be 
adjuncts to the establishment. Gardens, also, are 
rightly declared necessaries ; and, if possible, m fiurm 
is recommended as a useful auxiliary to such an in- 
stitution. 

Such is a sketch of the principal details of this pro- 
posal for a United Service ^am% Club. The economies 
and additional comforts of such an institution, most 
be as evident to those who think it over, as it is to 
those who are already friends of domestic association. 
The proposal, be it remarked, extends no further, if the 
attached &rm be omitted, than to association in expen- 
diture. Its members would unite their incomes only 
in general consumption. That this association in ex- 
penditure simply IS far more easily actualized, than is 
association in production and consumption as well, is 
clearly recognisable. The regular incomes of the 
members of the United Service Family Club, would at 
once form its capital. It would not have to be laboured 
for, — it would be ready made. In an industrial commn- 
nity,and the consumption of which is mainly dependent 
upon its production, a two years' provision has to be 
made beforehand, by a subscribed capital, generally 
estimated by sanguine souls at an amount which is 
insufficient, except on paper, for the maintenance^ of 
the members, until their crops are marketable. It ia a 
failure in this matter alone wnich has been the destroe- 
iion of many industrial communities. The United 
Service Family Club, however, would be in no danger 
of foundering on this point The regular incomes of 
its members would simply be united, according to a 
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scale of pajmenty in oonsiimption— in ezpenditme. 
The plan u so easj, and vill be found bo adrantageoiiB 
to those for whom it is designed, that, in conclnsioDf 
we aineerely traat that it will be embraced by them. 



LIFE IN MANCHESTER. 

LlBBU MaUH's ThAXI EbAB. — MlOHAlli¥AB. 
BT OOTTOH MATBK& UlUS, B8Q. 

Ths ehnreh cloeka had Btmck three ; the crowds of 
gentlemen retnming to business after their early 
dinners bad disappeared within offices and warehouses ; 
the streets were comparatiyely clear and quiet, and ladies 
were yentnring to sally forth for their afternoon's 
shopping, and their afternoon calls. 

Slowly, slowly along the streets^ elbowed by life at 
every torn, a little funeral wound its quiet way. Four 
men bore along a child's coffin ; two women, with bowed 
heads, followed meekly. 

I need not tell yon whose coffin it was, or who were 
those two mourners. All was now over with little 
Frank Hall ; his romps, his games, his sickening, his 
■aifering, his death. All was now over, but the Resur- 
rection and the Life ! 

His mother walked as in a stupor. Could it be that 
he was deadt If he had been less of an object to her 
thoughts, less of a motive for her labours, she could 
sooner have realized it As it was, she followed his 
poor, castH>if, worn-out body, as if she were borne along 
oy some oppressive dream. If he were really dead, how 
could she be alive t 

Libbie's mind was hx less stunned, and consequently 
far more active than Margaret Hall's. Visions, as in a 
phantasmagoria, came rapidly passing before her, 
— recollections of the time (which seemed now so long 
ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving arm first 
cao^t her attention ; of the bright, strangely isolated 
day at Dunham Park, where the world had seemed so 
full of enioyment» and beauty, and life ; of the long- 
eontinned hmi, through which poor Franky had pant^ 
his strength away in the little dose room, where there 
was BO escaping the hot rays of the afternoon sun ; of 
the long nights, when his mother and she had watched 
by his side, as he moaned continually, whether awake or 
asleep ; of the fevered moaning slumber of exhaustion ; 
of the pitiful little self-upbraid ings for his own impa- 
tience of soflfering, (only impatience to his own eyes, — 
moat true and holy patience in the sight of others;} and 
then the fiiding away of life, the loss of power, the 
increaaed unconsciousness, the lovely look of angelic 
peace which followed the #ark shadow on the counte- 
nance, — ^iHiere was he — what was he now 1 

And so they laid him in his grave ; and heard the 
solemn funeral words ; but fiur off, in the distance — as if 
not addreased to them. 

Maigaret Hall bent over the grave to catch one last 
g]anee--«he had not spoken, or sobbed, or done aught 
bat ahiver now and then, since the morning ; but now 
her weight bore more heavily on Libbie's arm, and 
without sigh or sonnd she fell, an unconscious heap on 
the piled-up gravel. They helped Libbie to bring her 
ronnd ; but long after her half-opened eyes and altered 
breathings ahowed that her senses were restored, she lay, 
speechless and motionless, without attempting to rise 
from her strange bed, as if earth now contained nothing 
worth even thai trifling exertion. 

At last Libbie and she left that holy consecrated spot, 
and bent their steps back to the only pUiee more con- 
•ecrmied still ; where he had rendered np his spirit ; and 
when menifftica of him haunted each commoni mde 



piece of furniture that their eyes fell upon. As the 
woman of the house opened the door, she pulled Libbie 
on one side, and said, 

" Anne Dixon has been across to see you ; she wants 
to have a word with you." 

" I cannot go now," replied Libbie, as she pushed 
hastily along in order to enter the room {his roona), at 
the same time with the childless mother. For, as she 
anticipated, the sight of that empty spot, the glance at 
the uncurtained open window, letting in the fresh air, 
and the broad rejoicing light of day, where all had so 
long been darkened and subdued, unlocked the waters 
of the fountain, and long and shrill were the cries for 
her boy, that the poor woman uttered. 

" Oh ! dear Mrs. Hall," said Libbie, herself drenched 
in tears, *' do not take on so badly ; I'm sure it would 

Sieve him sore, if he was alive, — and you know he is, — 
ible tells us so ; and may be he's here, watching how 
we go on without him, and hoping we don't fret over- 
much." 

Mrs. Hall's sobs grew worse, and more hysterical. 

'* Oh I listen t " said Libbie, once more struggling 
against her own increasing agitation. " Listen ! there's 
Peter chirping as he always does when he's put about, 
frightened like ; and, you know, he that's gone could 
never abide to hear the canary chirp in«that shrill way." 

Marg^t Hall did check herself, and curb her 
expression of agony, in order not to frighten the little 
creature he had loved; and as her outward grief sub- 
sided, Libbie took up the old large Bible, which fell 
open at the never-failing comfort of the 14 th chapter 
of St John's Gospel. How often those large family 
Bibles do fall open at that chapter ! as if, unused in 
more joyous and prosperous times, the soul went home 
to its words of loving sympathy when weary and sor- 
rowful, just as the little child seeks the tender comfort 
of its mother in all its grieft and cares. 

And Margaret put back her wet, ruffled, grey hair 
from her heated, tear-stained, woeful face, and listened 
with such earnest eyes ; tnring to form some idea of the 
" Father's House," where her boy had gone to dwell. 

They were interrupted by a low tap at the door. 
Libbie went. 

" Anne Dixon has watched you home, and wants to 
have a word with you," said the woman of the house in 
a whisper. Libbie went back, and closed the book with 
a worcf of explanation to Margaret Hall, and then ran 
down stairs to learn the reason of Aime's anxiety to 
see her. 

" Oh, Libbie T she burst out with, and then checking 
herself, into the remembrance of Libbie's last solemn 
duty; "how's Margaret Halll But of course, poor 
thing, shell fret a bit at first ; she'll be some time 
coming round, mother says, seeing it's as well that poor 
lad is taken ; for he'd always ha* been a cripple, and a 
trouble to her — ^he was a fine lad once, too." 

She had come full of another and a different subject ; 
but the sight of Libbie's sad weeping free, and the 
quiet subdued tone of her manner, made her feel it 
awkward to b^gin on any other theme than the one 
which filled up her companion*a mind. To her last 
speech, Libbie answered sorrowfully, 

" No doubt, Anne, it's ordered for the best ; but oh 1 
don't call him, don't think he could ever ha' been a 
trouble to his mother, though he were a cripple. She 
loved him all the more for each Uiing she had to do for 
him,— I'm sure I did." Libbie cried alitUe behind her 
apron. Anno Dixon felt still more awkward at intro- 
ducing her discordant subject 

" Well I— Flesh is grass» Bible lays ! " and having 
fulfilled the etiquette of quoting a text if possible, if 
not, of making a moral observation on the fleeting 
nature of earthly things, she thought she was at liberty 
to pass on to her real errand. 

" Ton must not go on moping yoonelf, Libbie Marsh. 
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What I wanted special for to see you this afternoon, was 
to tell yoti, yoa must come to my wedding to-morrow. 
Nancy Dawson has fallen sick, and there's none I shonld 
like to have bridesmaid in her place so well as you." 

•' To-morrow ! Oh, I cannot ; indeed 1 cannot." 

" Why not I " 

liibbie did not answer, and Anne Dixon grew im- 
patient. 

" Surely in the name o* goodness, you're never going 
to baulk yourself of a day's pleasure for the sake of 
yon little cripple that's dead and gone I " 

« No, — it's not baulking myself of, — don*t be 
angry, Anne Dixon, with [me please, but I don't think it 
would be pleasure to me~l don't feel as if I could 
enjoy it ; Ihank you all the same, but 1 did love . that 
little lad very dearly,— I did," (sobbing a little,) "and I 
can't forget him, and make merry so soon.** 

" Well. I never ! " exclaimed Anne, almost angrily. 

" Indeed, Anne, I feel your kindness, and you and Bob 
have my best wishes,— that's what you have, — but even 
if I went, I should be thinking all day of him, and of 
his poor, poor mother, and they say it's bad to think 
over-much on them that Is dead, at a wedding ! ** 

" Nonsense r said Anne, " 111 take the risk of the 
ill-luck. After all, what is marrying 1 iust a spree. Bob 
says. He often says he does not think I shall make him 
a good wife, for I know nought about house-matters wi' 
working in a factory , but he says he'd rather be uneasy 
wl' me, than easy wi' any one else. There's love for 
you ! And I tell him I'd rather have him tipsy than 
any one else sober." 

'• Oh, Anne Dixon, hush ! you don't know yet what it 
is to have a drunken husband ! I have seen something 
of it ; father used to get fuddled : and in the long run 

it killed mother, let alone Oh, Anne, tied above 

only knows what the wife of a drunken man has to 
bear. Don't tell," said she, lowering her voice, " but 
father killed our little baby in one of his bouts ; mother 
never looked up again, nor father either, for < hat matter, 
only liis was in a different way. Mother will have 
gotten to little Jeannie now, and thcyll be so happy 
together, -and perhaps Franky too. Oh!" said she, 
recovering herself from her train of thought. " never 
say aught lightly of the wife's lot whose husband is 
given to drink." 

" Dear ! what a preachment ! I tell you what, Libbie! 
you're as born an old maid as ever I saw. Tou'li never 
be married, to either drunken or sober." 

Libbie's face went rather red, but without losing its 
meek expression. 

" I know that as well as you can tell me. And more 
reason, therefore, that asQod has seen fit to keep me out 
o' woman's natural work. I should try and find work for 
m^'self. I mean," said she, seeing Anne Dixon's puzzled 
look, " that as I know I'm never like for to have a home 
of my own, or a husband, who would look to me to make 
all straight, or children to watch over and care for, all 
which I take to be woman's natural work, I must not 
lose time in fretting and fidgeting after marriage, but 
just look about me for somewhat else to do. I can see 
many ft one misaes it in this. They will hanker after 
what is ne'er likely to be theirs, instead of facing it out, 
and settling down to be old maids ; and as old maids, 
just looking round for the odd jobs Qod leaves in the 
world for such as old maids to do, — there's plenty of 
such work,— and there's the blessing of God on them as 
does it." Libbie was almost out of breath at this out- 
pouring of what had long been her inner thonghtj*. 

" That's all very true, I make no doubt, for them as 
is to be old maids ; but as I'm not, (please God, to-mor- 
row come8,| you might have spared your breath to cool 
your porridge. What I want to know ia, whether you'll 
be bridesmaid to-morrow or not. Come now, do f it will 
do you good, after all your watchinir, and working, and 
slaving yourself for that poor Franky Hall." 



" It was one of my odd jobs," said Libbie, Bmlllng, 
though her eyes were brimming over with tears. " But, 
dear Anne," continued she, recovering herself, " I could 
not do it to-m'^rrow ; indeed I could not ! " 

" And 1 can't wait," said Anne Dixon, almost snikily. 
'* Bol) and I put it off from to day because of the 
funeral, and Bob had set his heart on its being on 
Michaelmas-day ; and mother says the goose won't keep 
beyond to-morrow. Do come ! father finds eatables, and 
Bob findfl drink, and we shall be so jolly ! And after 
we've been to church, we're to walk round the town in 
pairs ; white satin ribbon in our bonnets, and refrcj^h- 
ment at any public- house we like. Bob says. And 
after dinner, there's to be a dance. Don't be a fool ; yoa 
can do no good by staying. Margaret Hall will have to 
go out washing, I'll be bound." 

" Tes ! she must go to Mrs. Wilkin<^on'a, and for 
that matter I must go working too. Mrs. Williams had 
been after me to make her girl's winter things ready ; 
only I could not leave Franky, he clung so to me." 

'* Then you won't be bride:imaid ! Is that yonr last 
word 1 " 

" It is ;you must not be angry with me, Anne Dixon,"* 
said Libbie, deprecatingly. 

But Anne was gone without a reply. 

With a heavy heart Libbie mounted the litUe stair^ 
ca(«e For she felt how ungracious her refusal of Anne's 
kindnesA must appear to one, who understood so little 
the feelings which rendered her acceptance of it a 
moral impossibility. 

On opening the door, she saw Margaret Hall, with 
the Bible open on the table before her. For she had 
puzzled out the place where Libbie was reading, and 
with her finger under the line, was spelling out the 
words of consolation, piecing the syllables together 
aloud, with the earnest anxiety of comprehension with 
which a child first learns to read. So Libbie took the 
stool by her side, before she was aware that any one had 
entered the room. 

" What did she want you fori" asked Maivaret. 
" But I can guess ; she wanted you to be at th* wedding 
as is to come off this week, they say. Ay ! they'll 
marry, and laugh, and dance, all as one as if my boy 
was alive," said she, bitterly ; " well, he was neither kith 
nor kin of yours, so I maun try and be thankful for 
what you've done for him, and not wonder at your for- 
j^etting him afore he's well settled in his grave." 

" I never can forget him, and I'm not going to the 
wedding." said Libbie, gently, for she understood the 
mother's jealousy of her dead child's claims. 

" I must go work at Mrs.Williams'a to morrow," she 
paid in explanation, for she was unwilling to boast of 
the tender fond regret which had been her principal 
motive for declining Anne's invitation. 

"And I mun go washii^ff, just as if nothing had 
happened," sighed forth MrsTHall. " And I mun come 
home at night, and find his place empty, and alt still 
where 1 used to be sure of hearing his voice, ere ever I 
got up the stair. No one will ever call me mother 
again ! " 

She fell a crying pitifully, and Libbie could not speak 
for her own emotion for some time. But during this 
silence she put the key stone in the arch of thoughts 
she had been building up for many days ; and when 
Margaret was again calm in her sorrow, Libbie said, 
" Mrs. Hall, I should like — would you like me to come 
for to live here altogether ? " 

Margaret Hall looked up with a sudden light on her 
countenance, which encouraged Libbie to go on. 

" I could sleep with you, and pay half, you know ; and 
we should be together in the evenings, and her as was 
home first would watch for the other, — and" (dropping 
her voice) "we could talk of him at nights, you know." 

Sbe was coing on, but Mrs. Hall interrupted her. 

" Oh ! Libbie Marsh t and can you really think of 
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coming to lire wi* me ? I shonM like it abore 

But DO ! it must not be; joxi've no notion on what a 
crcatare I am at times. More like a mad one, when 
I'm in a ra^ ; and I can't keep it down. I seem to 
fsti oat of bed wron^ side in the morning, and I must 
hare mj passion out with the first person I meet. 
Why, Libbie.** said she, with a doleful look of asrony 
on her &ce, " I eren used to fly out on him, poor sick 
lad as he was, and jou may judge how little I can keep 
it down frae that. No ! you must not come. I must 
live alone now,** sinking her voice into the low tones of 
; de-tpair. But Lihble's resolution was brave and strong. 

*' I'm not afraid/* said she, smiling. " I know you 
better than yon know yourself, Mrs Hall. I've seen 
you try of late to keep it down, when you've been 
boiling over, and I think youll go on a-doing so. And 
at any rate, when you've had your fit out you're very 
kind ; and I can fotget if you have been a bit put out. 
But ril try not to put you out Do let me come ; I 
think he would like us to keep together. I'll do my 
very best to make you comfortable." 
I " It's me I It's me as will be mnking your life mise- 
rable with my temper, or else, God knows how my heart 
clings to you. You and me Is folk alone in the world, 
for we both loved one who is dead, and who had none 
else to love him. If you will live with me, Libble, I'll 
try as I never did afore, to be gentle and quiet-tempered. 
I Oh ! will you try me, Libbie Marsh T 
i So, out of the little grave there sprang a hope and a 
resolution, which made life an object to each of the two. 

When Elizabeth Marsh returned home the next 
evening from her day's laboiirs, Anne (Dixon no longer) 
crossed over, all in her bridal finery, to endeavour to 
induce her to Join the dance going on in her father's 
house. 

" Dear Anne ! this is good of yon, a-th inking of mc 
to-night," said Libbie, kiwinflr her. " And though 1 
cannot come, (I've promised Mrs. Hall to be with her.) 
I shall think on you, and tnist youMl be happy ; I have 
got a Utile needle-case, I looked out for you,— stay, here 
it is— I wish it were more, only " 

•' Only— I know what— you've been a-spending all 
your money in nice things for poor Franky. Thou'rt a 
real good 'un, Libbie, and I'll keep your needle-book to 
my dying day, that I will.** 

Seeing Anne in such a fHendly mood emboldened 
Libbie to tell her of her change of place ; of her inten- 
tion of lodging henceforward with Margaret Hall. 

" Thou never will ! Why, father and mother are as 
fond of thee a* can be,— they'll lower thy rent, if that's 
what it is ; and thou know'st they never firudge thee 
bit or drop. And Margaret Hall of all folk to lodge 
M V ! She's such a Tartar ! Sooner than not have a 
quarrel, she'd fight right hand against left. Thou'lt 
hive no peace of thy li^. What on earth can make you 
think of such a thing, Libbie Marnh 1 " 

" She'd be so lonely without me," pleaded Libbie. 
*' I'm sure I could make her happier (even if she does 
scold me a bit now and then) then she'd be living alone. 
And I'm not afraid of her; and I mean to do my best 
not to vex her ; and it will eam: her heart, may be, to 
Ulk to me at Urnei^ about Franky. I fthall oHen see 
your faOier and mother, and I f>hall always thank them 
for their kind new to me But thry have you, and 
Utile Mar}-, and poor Mrs. Hall has no one.** 

Anne could only repeat "Well! I never!** and 
hurry off to tell the news at home. 

But Libbie was right Margsirct Hall is a diflTerent 
woman to the sculd of the neighbourhood she once was ; 
UiuobtHl nd M>flened by the two purifying angels. 
Sorrow and lx>ve. And it is lieautiful to see her affection, 
her reverence for Libbie Marsh. Her dead mother 
t'Miild hardly have cared for her more tenderly than does 
the iurd featured washerwoman, not long ago so fierce 
and unwomanly. Libbie herself has such peace shining 



on her conntenanee, as almost makes it beautiful, as she 
renders the services of a daughter to Franky's mother — 
no longer the desolate, lonely orphan, a stranger on the 
earth. 

Do you ever read the moral concluding sentence of a 
story 1 I never £to ; but I once (in the year 1811, I think) 
heard of adetf old lady living by herself, who did; 
and as she may have left some descendants with the 
same amiible peculiaritv, I will put in for their benefit 
what I believe to be the secret of Libbie's peace of 
mind, the real reason why she no longer feels oppressed 
at her own loneliness In the world. 

She has a purpose in life, and that purpose is a holy 
one. 



PENNY WISDOM. 

BT A MAX Of VO PAmtT. 

No. III. — TiMPxas foa Txtivo Tina. 

"Wnsjf one hears, again and again, the lamentation over 
the flimsincHS of newspaper literature — why is it that so 
few raise their voices in qualification and comment t — 
Why is it that some of our ouiet thinkers, from time to 
time, will not take up the " broad sheet,'* and help us to 
study it by the light of their wisdom and experience ? — 
For instance, — Her Mi\jesty assisting at Jenny Lind's first 
repreHcutation of" La Sonnambula" — Her Majesty order- 
i ng the restriction of herself and her household to "second/* 
flour — these announcements sound cnriously, taken 5)ne 
with the other. They fell under my eye at breakfast a 
day or two since — and I heard, with Fancy's ear, the 
comments which a large class of peraons rarelv fail to 
make on such occasions — "the wickedness of luxury 
when so many of our fellow-creatures are starving,^ — 
(some with a revengeful threatening of "judgments," aa 
though to them was the Flaming Sword committed,) the 
complaints against the worldly heartlessness— the ftp- 
benevolence I heard the whole homily I I 

could allow, too, how with some it might be the lan- 
guage of sincerely alarmed Conscience —and not of 
captioufl and cavilling Envy. But, methonght, there 
was something for each man among us to say, and to 
do; in respect of the temper of mind fitted for the 
trying times on which we may be entering. 

Never, it appears to me, was there such a positive need 
as now to discountenance all class-cries and class-prejn- 
dices :— be they of Kich against Poor, or of Poor against 
Rich. If there be one time more than another, at which 
anger, as a garment, is unfit to be worn, — it is when the 
storm is upon us : when we have need to lean upon 
each other — to cling closely together— to afford muto/d 
shelter, man toman — to have patience with one another's 
weakness and weariness. Who, that deserves to retain 
the blessing of the breath of Life for one hour, can 
cherish wralh against the poor, and the Ignorant, and the 
vile — if their sense of Earth's disproportions leads them 
to imagine the rich their oppieeaora— or their prey t — 
On thiri matter I can speak feelingly — a n{gh^ad venture 
which occurred to an intimate friend of mine a few 
evenings since, having opened to me a world of mourn- 
ful thought and speculation, so fkr reaching, that it may 
be (possibly) as much for selfish relief, aa for the moral 
it affords, that I commit It to paper. 

Walking down Piccadilly, on his way to a coAcert, at 
which he was profbs%ionally ennged, a little befoie 
eleven —the night rainy and bleak— C. was arrested by 
something on the pavement, like a bundle of dirty 
nigs : dropped, it seemed, in the very middle of the 
causeway. — Looking nearer, it proved to be a miserable 
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beggar-child — croucliing, shivering, and whimpering 
with cold and fatigue ; — Shaving been out, (he said,) all 
the day, and not gathered pence enough to pay for his 
wretched lodging — too tired to reach the very place 
— somewhere in St. Giles's — utterly lamed with walking, 
and unable to stand upright. C. lifted the poor little 
creature, — ^bade him hearten himself up, — ana told him 
that he would go and search for a Policeman, whom he 
would provide with means to find him a warm supper, 
and a night's lodging — May Fair not affording much 
harbourage for waits and strays like him. While C. 
was standing for a moment undecided which way to 
search, there crept out from under the shadow of Coven- 
try House a pair of dark figures, — man and woman, — 
crossed the street, and came up. 

*' Here is a poor boy, sadly tired and hungry," said C. 

" Yes ! " was the gruff and strange reply. " What 
are you doing with himV 

C. did not attend to the tone, and mentioned his 
purpose. 

"1 wonder you are not ashamed of yourself," cried 
the woman, *' to give a poor innocent being like that 
into the charge of a Policeman !" 

" Tou A gentleman ! " continued the man, with an 
oath (other persons happening at that instant to pass) ; 
" Here's a penny, my poor, unlucky child ! — if that's all 
this gentleman means to do for you." 

C. was turning away, disgusted, when his better angel 
whispered, that the child was not to suffer because of 
the folly of these brutal, bad people. So he quietly 
observed, that it was a pity that such ill-disposed persons 
as those were about the world, to help to shut up the 
hearts of those who had means of assisting their poorer 
brethren ; — ^that he would not leave the child till he had 
8eez\ him in better keeping, — ^begged some among the 
crowd which had gathered, ^curious rather than inte- 
rested, with the exception oi one or two who might be 
amused at hearing a man in a good coat, " taken to,") 
if they met a Policeman, to send him that way : and 
took his stand, to be treated to as much foul language 
as could well be emitted in the space of time. See 
the matter to the end, he wotUd, — expecting an odd 
conclusion ; though not so odd an anti-climax as did 
happen. After abusing him for about five minutes, in 
a manner which led C. to expect, with each epithet, 
some personal insult, the man and woman stood away 
from my friend ; then shuffled down the street, dodging 
behind a passing carriage, so that he lost sight of them. 
They must have belonged to the family of Fine Ear — 
for an instant afterwards C. heard the well known 
deliberate step plodding that way, and aaw the light 
gleaming on the Policeman's wet oil-skin cape. The 
lame child heard and saw, too ; and ere C. had an idea 
of the kind, or could detain him, — was up and off like 
a lapwing, with a speed miraculous in one exhausted 
by tramping the streets all day, and in too much pain 
to stand on his feet ! 

Such passages of intercoui-se with our fellows, are apt 
to wither the sensitive, as much as a calunmy. The sense 
of insult, or of injustice, is nothing: — it is the sense 
of falsehood — ^the idea that agony, and.want, and distress 
are not too sacred to be turned to account by the per- 
verted. — Thus, too, hard to bear have been the tales of 
the mendicant Irish who have thrown themselves 
upon England's charity, with hoarded money in their 
pockets ! — when one thinks of the poor and humble 
persons, who, in good faith and good Christianity, have 
pinched themselves to serve their neighbours. — But the 
more that Crime, and Imposture, and vulgar Rapacity 
come foiih on the earth, at times of sorrow and strug- 
gle, to find their account in the confusion, — the more 
needful is simple, plain, affectionate truth betwixt the 
Bich and the Poor — the more needful a steady resolution 
on the part of the former neither to be disgusted by 
feigned miseiy, nor to be intoxicated by fal«s philan- 



thropy. It is not comfortable to Pride, or to that Self- 
esteem which desireth the praise of Han, — to stand 
alone, the mark for abuse ^from a street-mob), or of 
civil criticism from those wnose love one values ; and 
when warm hearts and open hands are going roond, 
to examine, and to weigh, and to act sllenUy, or 
in an unaccustomed manner. — And, thank God ! every 
one is not appointed to the slow martyrdom which 
awaits the objector — the drawback— the qualifier of 
angxy words. Some among us have reason to be glad 
that our peculiar duties and peculiar trials are shared 
by so few ! But let us take care lest they harden ns 
into cruelty, or scorn, or such severity of judgment as dees 
not belong to Omniscience ; lest they enervate ns into 
that epicurean indifference, which — taking adrantage 
of the atmosphere of misunderstanding which some are 
bom to breathe, as certainly as the miner is destined to 
work in the dark — maintains that because a man is mis- 
judged or unrequited, he is thereby and thenceforth ab- 
solved from all further efforts to aid or profit a perverse 
and unfriendly generation ! — ^The poor are not a toy to 
be played with by those wanting a sensation, — ^nor a 
subject to be anatomized by speculative science; — but a 
duty, which ought to enter into every one's scheme of 
life and distribution of leisure — a presence, which will 
never cease from before us; to be contemplated, calmly, 
lovingly, hopefuUy — even as we should contemplate the 
common lot. — They should be with us in our times of 
association, and of solitary musing. When mendicancy, 
and superstition, and craft are the ripest — then, beyond 
all others, is least the time for the humble, or the high- 
hearted, to take offence and to turn away 1 

And now is the period, also, when persons of lowly 
fortunes will do well to study the responsibilities and 
condition of the more opulent^ with an eye to mu- 
tual confidence and kind construction. If they look 
grudgingly at luxuries on the table of a />tt«f— and 
multiply them by the aid of an imagination distem- 
pered by distress— are they sufficiently willing to reflect^ 
how many these very comforts and appendiages main- 
tain, more honouiably than the same money given in 
alms would do ? — It is of small use to preach to Uie sick, 
and the cold, and the hungiy, that every " heart hath its 
own bitterness," — that what seems to them so cruelly 
selfish in its provision for ease and enjovment, may, and 
often does, bring neither the one nor the other, in pro- 
portion to the cumber it entails. — This old-fashioned 
anodyne to pain, will hardly quiet one single heart-ache I 
But when the poor are apportioning retrenchments, and 
prescribing beneficences for those whose counsels they 
share imperfectly — are they sufficiently ready to admit 
that what they demand and yearn for may, in part, mean, 
merely the substitution of one channel of expenditure 
for another ?— that what they would enjoy mnst be 
taken from tradesmen's tradesmen — and again from 
the operatives employed by these — to whom meat, 
clothes, and fire, are as necessary as to themselves I — 
Is Paul, in his eagerness for payment, not too willing 
that Peter shall be robbed 1 

These are old truisms : possibly, idle ones — and many 
will say, leading to nothing. It is not so, if they lead 
one reader, rich or poor, to half an hour's patient or 
forbearing thought. — And, as old expedients most ever 
be resorted to, under certain conditions — ^perhaps^ by 
way of an alterative, my mite of penny wisdom for a 
time of trial may amount to the scrap of waate-paper 
which can, nevertheless, kindle a fire which will warm 
many —or stop a window-chink, through which blighting 
and bitter winds might, else, enter. 
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THE CHILFS DBEAH. 

'* Oh ! I hare luid a dream, mother, 

So beaatif al and strange ; 
Would I coald still sleep on, mother, 

And that dream never change I" 
** Whatiiast thou dreamed, my dear onol 

Thy look U bright and wild ; 
Thy mother s ear is ready 

To listen to her child/' 

** I dreamed I lay asleep, mother, ' 

Beneath an orange tree. 
When a white bird came and sang, mother, 

So sweetly unto me ; 
Though it woke me with its warbling, 

Ita notes were soft and low, 
And it bade me rise and follow. 

Wherever it might go. 

" It led me on and on, mother, 

Through grorea and realms of light, 
Until it came to one, mother. 

Which dazzled, — 'twas so bright. 
As tremblingly I entered. 

An angel form drew near. 
And bid me welcome thither, 

Kor pain, nor sorrow fear. 

" I know not aught was there, mother, 

I ovL\y/elt 'twas bliss. 
And joined that white bird's song, mother. 

Oh ! canst thou read me this V* 
" Yea, dearest, to thy mother 

Such happiness is given— 
The Holy Spirit was thai bird, 

That grove of light was Heaven r 

C. B. DooaKTT. 



TAM BO, TAM B0.» 
rxruBusnsi) poem bt allah cthnikobax. 

Will ye fee with me. Tarn Bo, Tam Bot 
Will ye fee with me, my heart and my jo ? 
And I'll tent ye at hame like my tae ee 
If ye'll fee with a pitifu' widow like me. 

Ye shall get merks three, Tam Bo, Tam Bo, 
Ye shall get merks three, my heart and my jo. 
And a kindly smile when there's nane to see, — 
Will ye fee with a pitifu' widow like me. 

A gentle darke,* Tam Bo, Tam Bo, 
And soon frae work, my heart and my jo, 
Nora serimpetoog nor a counted fee. 
If ye'll fee with a pitifu' widow like me 1 

A gliff in the gloaming to daut and woo, 
A good sharp share, and a weel gawn plow, 
A simmer son, and a Hly lea, — 
Will ye fee with a pitifu* widow like me 1 

Tam was steeve, and Tam was stark. 
An ee like a hawk, a voice like a lark, 
A strong right arm, and a leg of pride. 
The flower of the lads on Dunscore side. 

He yoked the plow, he furrowed the lea^ 
He sawed his com, he pouched his fee^ 
And the widow she snng nor lowne nor low, 

1 think I maun wed him, this young Tam Bo. 



(1) Tam Bo is fouoded on the relicjaes of the lanie 
character. — a. c. 

(2) Sic in orig. 
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UfteratB Notices. 

Wanderings of a Pilgrim in tJie shadow of Mont 
Blanc and the Jungfrau Alp. By Gborgs B. 
Chbbvkb, D.D, Author of " Lectures on Pilgrim's 
Progress, and the Life and Times of John Bunyan." 
London : William Collins, Patemoster*row ; and 
Frederick-street, Qlasgow. 

Db. Chbbvbb has written a very delightful account of 
his pilgrimaj^ amongst the Alps. He has a genuine 
and deep feeling of nature ; a true vein of poetic feeling 
in him; and an equally deep spirit of piety. He 
makes us at once vividly acquainted with tne magnifi- 
cence of tbe scenery amongst which he wanders ; with 
the people of the mountains and the obscure glens; 
and with tbe great spirits who are now living and 
working in the various towns and cantons of Switzer- 
land, ne know not when we have enjoyed so delight- 
ful an excursion, or one which has given us so much 
knowledge of existing facts. We find a great amount 
of information on the existing condition of Switzerland, 
of the parties and leading characters in it, both in 
church and state. Amongst the Protestant clergy we 
have interesting accounts of Dr. Mai an. Dr. Merle 
D'Aubigne, and Dr. Gausscn ; of the spiritual despot- 
ism which still weighs down the people of Savoy, and 
of the intrigues of the Jesuits. We prefer, however, to 
dwell rather on the magnificent terrors of nature than 
the agitationa of men. Of the effecta of avalanches, 
floods, and the fall of rocks, many astonishing details 
are g^ven. Amongst these none are more awful than 
the destruction of Arth and Goldau by the fall of the 
avalanche of the llossberg. 

** The lammer of 1S06 bad been very rainy, and on the first 
and second of September it rained incesssanUy. New crcviccii 
were obsenred in tne flank of the mountaia ; a sort of cracking 
noise was heard iotemaUY ; stones started out of the ground ; 
detached fragments of rocks rolled down the mountain ; at two 
o'clock in the afternoon of the second of September, a Inrgc 
rock heoune loose, and in falling raised a cloud of black dust. 
Towards the lower part of the mountain, the ground seemed 

Sressed down from above ; and when a itick or a spade was 
riven in, it moved of itself. A man who had been digging in 
his garden ran away from fright at those extraordinary appear- 
ances. Soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was obser^etl ; 
insensibly it increased ; springs of water ceased all at onoe to 
flow ; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled ; birds flew 
away screaming. A few minutes before five o'clock, the symp- 
toms of some mighty catastrophe became still stronger; the 
whole surface of the mountain seemed to glide down, but no 
slowly as to afford time to the inhabitants to go away. An old 
man, who had often predicted some such disaster, was quietly 
smoking his pipe when told by a young man, running by, tlint 
the mountain was in the act of falling, lie rose and looked 
out, but came into his house again, saving he had time to fill 
another pipe. The young man, continuing to fly, was thrown 
down several times, and escaped with difliculty ; looking back, 
he saw the old man*s house carried off all at onoc." 

The details of the doAtruction of tbe villages in the 
valley, the inhabitants in many instances being buried 
in them, are deeply interesting. 

" The most considerable of the villager overwhelmed in the 
valley of Arth was Uoldau, and its name is now affixed to the 
whole mdanchoty story and place. I shall relate only one 
incident. A party of eleven travellers from Borne, lielonging 
to the most distinguished fhmilies there, arrived at Arth on the 
second of September, and set off on foot to the Riihi, a few 
minutes before the catastrophe. Seven of them had got two 
hundred yards ahead; the other four saw them entering the 
village of GohUo, and one of the latter, Mr. K. Jenner, point- 
ing out to the rest the summit of the Rossberg, fuQ four miles 
off in a straight hue, where some stmnge commotion seemed 
taking pUwe, which they themselves (the four behind) were 
observing with a telescope, and had entered into conversati'>ii 
on the sol^ with some strangers just come up—when, all at 
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onee, a flight of itones, like oinnon-bftllB, tnYened the air 
above their heads ; a cload of thick duit obscured the valley ; 
a frightful noise was he<ird. They fledl As soon as the 
obscurity was so far dissipated as to make objects discernible, 
they sought their friends ; but the village of Ooldau had dis- 
appeared under a heap of stones and rubbish one hundred feet 
in height, and the whole valley presented nothing but a perfect 
eltaos I Of the unfortunate survivors, one lost a wile, to whom 
he was just married ; one a son ; a third the two pupils under 
his caire. All researches to discover their remains were, and 
have been ever since, fruitless. Nothing is left of Ooldau but 
tiie bell which was hung in its steeple, and which was found 
about a mile off." 



The MacdernMU of BaUydoran. By Mii. A. Taoliapb. 
8 YoU. London : T. C. Newby. 

Jr this work be, as is add, by the son of Mra.TroUope, 
then the son assuredly inherits a considerable portion 
of the mother's talent It is a story of inteni^e interest, 
and is written by a bold and skilful hand. To g[ive a 
slight idea of the unfortunate Macdennots, the history 
of whose downfall furnishes the material for the book, 
we will give a hasty sketch of the family group, as they 
are introiduced to the reader by the author himself. 

About sixty vears ago, a something Macdermot, true 
Milesian, pious Catholic, and descendant of King somebody, 
died, having managed to keep a comfortable little portion of Ins 
ancestor's royalties ; for, having two sons, and disdaining to make 
anvthtng but estated gentlemen of them, he made over to his 
eldest the estate on which he lived, and to the youngest that of 
Ballyeloran — about six hundred as bad acre's as a gentleman 
might wish to call his own. But Thaddens, otherwise Thady 
Mfu»idrmot, being an estated gentleman, must have a gentit*- 
mau's residence on his estate, and the house of Ballyeloran was 
accordingly built, llad Thady Macdermot had ready money, 
it might have been well built ; but, though an estated gentle- 
man, he had none. He had even debts when his father died, 
and his house was ill built, half finished, and paid for by long 
biUs; tliis, however, is so customary in Ireland, that it but 
little harassed Thady. He had a fine, iliowy house, with 
stables, gardens, an avenue and a walk round his demesne ; his 
neighbours had no more. It was little he cared for comfort, 
but he would not be the first of the Macdermots that would not 
be reapectalde. When his house was finished, Thady went into 
County Galway, and got himself a wife, with two thousand 
pounds fortune, for which he had to go to law with his brother- 
m-law. The Uwsuit,the continual necessity of renewing the bills 
with which the builder in Carrick-on-Sliannon every quarter 
attacked him, the fruitless endeavour to make his tenants pay 
thirty shillings an acre for half-ntclaimed bog, aiid a somewhat 
strongly developed aptitude to potheen, sent poor Thady to 
another world rather prematurely ; and his son and iieir, 
Lawrence, came to the throne at the tender age of twelve. The 
Galway brother-in-law compromised the lawsuit; the builder 
took a mortgage from his guardian on the property ; the 
mother gave new leases to the tenantry ; Larry went to school 
at Longford, and Mrs. Mac. kept up the glory of Baliydoran. 

At the age of twenty, Lawrence, or Larry, married a Milesian 
damsel, portionless, but of true descent. The builder frum 
Carrick had made overtures about a daughter he had at home, 
and offered poor Larry his own house as his portion. But the 
blood of tlie Macdermots could not mix with the lime and water 
that flowed in a builder's veins ; he therefore made an enemy 
where he most wanted a friend, and brought his wife home to 
live with his mother. During the n^xt five-and-twenty years 
his mother and wife died ; he had christened liis only son Thad- 
deoa, after his grandfailier, and his only daughter Eaphemia, 
after her grandmother. He had never got over that deadly 
builder, with his horrid per Of ntage coming out of the pre- 
carious rent : twice, indeed, had writs been sent against him for. 
his arrears, and once had he received notice from Mr. Hyacinth 
Keegan, the only attorney of Cartick, that Mr. FUinneliy meant 
to foreclose. Rents were sreatly in arrear; his credit was very 
bad among the dealers in Mohill ; with Carrick he had no other 
dealings ; and Larry Macdermot was anything but an easy man. 

Thady was at this time about twenty-four; like his fattier, he 
had beui educated at a country school; he could read and 
write, but do little more ; he was brought up to no profession, 
no business ; be acted aa his iathei^s agent over the property. 



which means harassing the tenantry for money, which they 
had no means of pa>iiig ; he was occasionally head driver and 
ejector, and considered, as Irish landlords are apt to do, that he 
had an absolute right over the tenantry as feudal Tassal*. Still 
they respected, and to a certain degree loved him; fomh}? 
was not he the iiiasther's son, and wouldn't he be the mast her 
himself? And he had a regard, perliaps an affection, for the 
poor creatures ; against every one else lie would defend tJiem ; 
and would they but coin their bones into pounds, shillings, and 
pence, he would have been as tender to tltcro as a man so nur- 
turf d could be. With all his faults, Thady was perhaps a better 
man thau his father ; he was not so indomitably idfe ; had he 
been brought up to anything, he would have dune it ; he was 
more energetic, and felt the degradation of his position ; he felt 
that his family was sinking lower and lower ; but as he knew 
not what to do, he only became more gloomy and tyrannicaL 
Beyond this, he had acquired a very strong taste for tobacco, 
and was content to pass his dnU hfe without exeitanent or 
pleasure. 

Euphemia, or Ferny, was abont twen^. She was a tall, 
dark girl, with that bold, upright, well-poised figure, which is 
so peculiarly Irish. She had large, bright, brown erea, and 
long, soft, shilling, dark hair, which was divided behind, and 
fell over her shoulders, or was tied with ribbands ; she had a 
well-formed nose, as all coming of old families have, and a 
bright olive complexion. * • * • lAVt her brother, she was 
ardent and energetic, if she had aught to be ardent abont ; she 
was addicted to novels, when she could get them from the dirty 
little circulating library at Mohill ; was passionately fond of 
dancing, which was her chief accomplishment ; played on aa 
old spiniiet, which had belonged to her mother, and controlled 
the motions and actions of the two barefooted damsels who 
officiated at Ballyeloran. 

Such are the Macdermots; and of them and their 
troubles there is a deal to be told. The family, as poor 
Thady feared, sank lower and lower, he himself helping 
in no small degree, urged on as mi^ht seem by that 
inexorable fate which attaches itself to all Iriah affairs, 
till the last Macdermot dies on the gallows. The 
work cannot fail of being read with great interest at 
the present time ; and while with the hand of a master 
it describes the miseries and the fatal errors of Ireland, 
it gives us another phasis of its sorrows than that of 
the famine with which of late our hearts hare been 
sickened and appalled. We regret that our limited 
space prevents our giving, as still better specimens of 
the ability shown in the work, some scenes from among 
the gentry at the county races ; or, still better, from the 
wild regions of AughacaKhel, where the unfortunate 
Thady, flying from the police, bides among the illicit 
distillers. We have not often read anything more 
impressive than this part of the book. Jn conclusion, 
we advise our readers to get it into every circulating 
library in which they may have any voice ; and by so 
doing they will oblige others as well as themselveft. 



EARN AND OWN. 

BY KDWARD TOITL. 

EvKR be it sung or said, 
Unearned bread is stolen bread. 
Head and hand divide the soil ; 
Head for thought, and hand for toil. 

Is thy rent-roll, neighbour mine. 
Patented by seal divine 1 
It is but a fraudulent thing, 
Patented by queen or king. 

Only can a man inherit 
Pereonal meed for personal merit; 
Who earuB not, that he may live. 
Cannot own, and cannot give. 
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In this department of wit Journal toe mean not only to state candidly our ovDn earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but shall endeavour, oa far as in us lies, to form and guide public opinion, as eoery honest 
journalist %hotdd do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit tlie opinions of others of ail classcs-^-be they rich or 
poor, be Utey masters or men, be they m,en or women. We work fok ail, and we desire to work with all. — Ens. 



, Food md Fitksrist. — Friends, — ^Findinf? the scope and ten- 
dency of your JourtuU to be fuch iit ^ill, no duubt, put a 
tennination to the era of ** tstk^ and introduce Uiat of ** deedM^ 
which alone can disprl poverty and mivery, I wisli to lay before 
you a project to «hich for the last twelve month« I have given 
all my attention— all, at least, that could be spared Irom whnt 
m have been /aayA/tooonsider the*' buainesa of every-duy life/' 
and are oompMea to oae at such. 

It strikes vo that the busineaa of education and thinking 
oould be better done, and that the interests of all educational 
prajecta, comprehending the interests of the press iU^f, e%en iu 
the most selfl«h sen«, oonld be sooner arrived at, by worx n;; 
frather) esciiMtely at not only the removal of oMadet to 
food, direct and indirect, but by ponncin^ upon all, upon every 
positive auxiliary that can be conceived lurking anywhere out of 
nght — always perhaps in view, but never teen / 

Blindness or darkness will not diminish the great (Esyptian) 
pyramid ; but >ome things, objects as bulky, connected with the 
welfare of the great body of the people, are invisible the mo$f 
when the strongest light is attempted to be thrown upon them ! 
We are too close to the earth to see any of it but tne spot we 
occupy, yet the remainder exists ! 

The political economy of to-day, with its di*vastating string of 
*' axpeoiencies** attached, looks with one eye, and in one direc- 
tion only. The pyramid of bread, for the twelve months' 
■ustenanoe of England, Scotland, and Ireland, is nsu illy roiiAdi-d 
to the architectural qaaliflcMtions of " Mark-In ne." Bv bread 
is meant the produce of theae and foreign soils, in vegetnLle and 
meat substances, wh.ch must be collected and priced before we 
can eat. l*he attention of statesmen and Ifgistlntors, towns- 
people and villagers, is directed exclusively to the corn, or bread 
pyramid; for this the dice and the cards are rattlrd and shuttled 
to and fro, ere it has well left the spot it grew on : and no 
man eaa cut /or the gamester fn food — bread food (lerpetunlly 
interferes. The thimble>rig gents must he permitted their 
much-loved gratitications on each sack of the p) ramid ere the 
Uhomrer of all grades can |iartake ! 

But this we all know— its bioyrapky is well recorded. IIow 
many and what changes can be run? upon ayrienltttral produce 
ere it can equal, or exceed, the labovr usuHlly given for it, I 
know not ; but it appears to me that ngriculture, with the aid 
of the factories at its hack, has failed to feed the inhabitrtnts of 
these lands, and that, improve it nn we may, and taki* in all the 
wastes we ran, still there is not enouirh to comp<'iiMite for the 
latitude of these UJanda ; ve cannot raixe double crop* .' we are not 
among the " friendly islandu," nor can we drift to the sunny south ! 

But rU mention what appears to me to be ratublisiied as a 
principle of beliet' within my own mind — that when Divine 
Providence fixed tlie position of England and Ireland, lie in- 
tended the tea to compensate for all deHrieticiei of Ike toil — a 
soil indifferent at the best, and needing the perpeluiu rclreshment 
of manures and other stimuli. 

llie soil belonga to the rick, and they do what they like with 
its fruit ere it reaches the market. iJke the rolling snow- 
ball, it is nearly too bulky iu price for the poor man to pay for 
before it appears on his table at anytime! Under such cir- 
cuiiifttunces, and in self-preservation, \(e are, as it were, com- 
pel li-d— while the national corn and vegetable pyramid, or 
slark. is nltcmpted to be improved— to rear an additional 
pynihiid from the tubsfanre of our own uas ! Fniciional and co- 
operative b(»ilin, iudividiially intere^ted in confronting ** M<irk- 
Innu'* with vl power at yet only wielded in a trilling per-ceutage 
form, can accomplish this. The aggregate of the soil makes 
the hNr%e>ts tihich all this useless mist'ry springs from; the 
arzrrgHte of the sea I believe to be the only remedy, and we 
Di*cd no other now and for ever. It is the readiest, lhe8p<*edifBt, 
and tlie most powerful. Two elements hath God guen to 
man— given in his munificence for our use — and who can say, 
*' lie creates men, yet provides not for tliem ?*' Soli and si'a : — 
the first is scratched with the assiduity of ghouls in a cemetery, 
and we quarrel about the very fragmenta of the boaea ! but it ia 



natural for want, a«d the dread of it, to make hy»nas of men. 
The sea is called **onr heritage," and ** Britannia rules the 
waves.*' She rules on the turfaee, to be sure; but did she 
become ruler and possessor of what lives under that surface, she 
would have the wherewithal to rule anywhere and eveiy where ; 
for she would possess the most original of all wealth, ecjual and 
su|ierior to golu and diamonds, and that which would consoli- 
date and perpetuate her power and security, by its various and 
compound applicabilities. What opinion should we entertain of 
the iuhabitants of these islands, dia thev subsist npon fish — not 
like the people, we shall say, of St. Kilda, or any rock where 
soil is insufiicient, but as a people of great and extensive farm 
lands — wlio nevertheless persisted, to ttieir destruction, in using 
but little, verv little, of their soil, and trusted all else to their 
fishericMp What could we say but that they were foolish people, 
and were wilfully and wantonly determined to be poor, and 
miserable, in defiance of Almighty interference with provitioti 
to the contrary? The loaves and the fishes were seemingly 
inseparable in the early times ; whatever auxiliaries or importa- 
tions presentiHl themselves in the shape of fieah and fowl, nuts 
and fruits, the loaves and fishes were staple: and if so then, 
why not so mow ? We do not want both ten, but wtore, than 
eter, for the bulk of the working classes ; and when the poor are 
provided for, the rich will take care of themselves, and I believe 
without eflurt or ditlirulty on their part, as in some cases now ! 
It is vain to attempt an elucidation of tdl the dependencies of 
this theme (the fishing project), as volumes might be profitably 
filled thereby ; but if all or any other project shall be expected 
to kucceed without endleu difficulties, baitings, and frustrations, 
despairinis, and fre<|uent abandonments of the enterprise as 
vain and liopelesB — if, I say, projrcta based upon old foundations, 

Eatched and strengthoned menOy, in place of upon a totally new 
aMs— that if food /</>/ be expecteJ to succeed without marine 
stock — it wilifail. It must also be our own food ; not brought 
from abroad at the cost of sending something out in exchanxe. 
Where are we to obtain these somethings ? The food obtained 
from t he soil, aidrd by a eontinnout aea harvest of ready-made, 
ready grown diet, must operate instantaneoukly upon all our 
markets. The operatives at the factories, we sliall ray, upon 
finding their wages will purchase perhaps nearly double of what 
they UKually do, because of the appearanre of an article in such 
quantity as to operate on their markets, will be placed in sneh a 
p(»ition as that their comfurts are not only increased^ but that 
the risk of foreign and aucceaaful competition is in proporiion 
diminithed. 

Then, again, what more mighty auxiliary than the sea eaa 
itlandert call in to their aid, when free-trade com, grown pur- 
posely for the BritiKh market, shall begin to pour in ? If we 
cannot increa^ our corn and vegetable cnt\yi to the protective 
estenf, let us use an e^italent for double crops — the sea! 
England, as well as Ireland, wants a new trade, and other trades 
will start from it. Our fisherit-s, like the imall and partial slioaers 
of this month, scarcely discernible on the path before us, then 
instantly dritd up, having been neglected, exa-pt for the tables 
of a few, are yet to lie explored, and turned vigorously to acooant. 

If Government do not understand their value on their own 
behnlf, let the people no longer deride the lisheries because 
ordinary fisher m*-n do not appear to grow rick. The fact is, we 
never had fishermen among us, because men have been bhnded 
by shopkeeping and farming, and by ejtckangimg, in plana of 
profiucing 

A broiled fish oiire npon the working man's table each 
morning, will make Mark-Une a ink, at which the poor man 
shall stir his fiie, and feel wonderful l> contented. But Blark- 
lane will not have a broiled ftkh or a vciiitton steak the less, but 
ao much the more as to wonder at her former greed. Out 
of this change will proceed our wonder where the beggmca 
and pniipera arc gone to. ** Wliere now are the little thieves 
and pukporkets, and tl*e housebreakers? The very jailors are 
something better tlian tnriikfys and lock-nf)ke«*prra now. The 
schoolmaster is now respected in liia caUing , aad ia aone- 
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body, who heretofore was only a iekoohuuier ! literary men 
reap the harvest which all are joetling each other to contribate 
to, because all, from being fed and moderately enriched, care 
now to read and to think. Now that the old sorrowi are over, 
what shall we now think of? what shall we now do ?^ And the 
schoolmaster will say, ** Much food has ffiven yon shorter hours 
of work; yon have now leisure to read the great volume of 
Nature's bDok, which, when you have learned^on then oinnot 
refrain from worshipping its Qreat Author. *Twas for this vou 
came here. Yon have vanquished Poverty ; you have struck nim 
with the magic wand of * Industry in ike rigid field P and lo! 
he disappearad, and in his place standi Virtue. An angel of light 
hath been restored, and the demon Poverty is gone for ever !** 

Such, as briefly as possible, are my views so far. Men weU-otT, 
as things now stand, may try to pennsde me that this is all 
fanciful stuff, but I don*t mind that. I know what co-operation, 
with a little capital, could do here, and by that I judge the 
remainder. I know the effects which ten well laden haddock- 
boats would have on the markets of this yery place, and how 
much the people would rejoice at their comparative cheapness 
even now. I know also what boat- builders and tackle-makers 
could realise were they to let out their articles to such as cannot 
buy, and I see villages rise up along the barren shores in conse- 
quence. I have thought that, to smother the tuhject^ some means 
have been secretly used in Ireland I Tlus time twelve months I 
was instmmentsLl in starting an agitation on the subject of the 
unaccountably neglected fisheries of Ireland, which, afler a few 
months, died away. I am endeavouring to bring up the subject 
again ; meantime, I perceive in England (my native land), and 
in Scotland (where 1 was reared), a similjuity of circumstances 
to Ireland in this very respect; ^d imptteedwith the over- 
whelming importance of its being instantly attended to, I now 
send yon these observations, such as they are, in the hope that, 
through minds and hearts, such as yours appear to be, the subject 
shall not be suffered to decay. '* The engine must be put in 
hands for ths people ! " 

Trusting almost exclusively to our soil has made us what we 
are. Enlist the services of the fishermen, and we are what we 
never have been ; the " gentle craft" are few, bnt profit sharpens 
the wit, and nerves the arm, — ^more recruits are everywhere at 
hand, and our shore coasts can drain off the interior surplus 
population. I remain, with much respect, 

J)undaH, May, 1847. £obx4LT8. 

The Proposed Naitonai Tettimonial to Frederick Donylasi. — 
The following extracts from a letter just received from Frederick 
Douglass will be read vrith pleasure by all who take an interest 
in this noble-hearted man. 

Albany, May 10. 

Mr I>EAR FsTEirp, Mast Howitt — 

Very many thanks for your kind letter, per Caledonia. 
The tidings which it brought were exceedingly gratifying to my 
heart. Your letter was an unexpected -blessing. I know how 
dosdy yon must be occupied, not only with writing for the reading 
public, but also private correspondence ; I therefore take it very 
kind that you have not forgotten one so humble as m^'self. I 
hail it as a noble instance of tlie stability of British fnendahip. 

The tone of the British press, on the subject of my exclusion 
from the saloon of the steam ship Cambna, during her April 
voy^ from Liverpool to Boston, has been all, ana mure than 
all, i had ventured to hope or expect. How nobly and success- 
fully has the press performed its duty — ^that of vindicating the 
right, denouncing the wrong, and throwing its brond shield of 

}>rotection around humanity in its humblest and most defenceless 
brm. Their promptness in this instanee has done more to 
impress me with a sense of your nation's honour than all the 
other incidents connected with my visit to yonr land. I feel 
that my mission would have been incomplete without this 
crowning chapter in its history. It is a nation's press defining a 
nation's position in a qnestiou of the greatest importance to my 
down-trodden and long-abused race. I will point Americans to 
that definition, and with its testimony I will confound those who 
slander your country (as many here are wont to do) by the 
charge of prejudice against colour in England. 

You speak of the printing press, and ask shall I like to have 
it P I answer, ves, yes ! The very best instrumentalities are not 
too good for this cause ; I should feel it quite improper to express 
myself thus, if the proposed present were merely an expression 
of personal consideration. I look upon it as an aid to a great 
caose, and I cannot but accept of the best gifts which may be 
offered to it. ***** I hope to be able to do a good work 
in behalf of my race with it. 



Yon will be happy to know that I fonnd my family all wA, 
I am now on my way to the annual aati-alaTeiy meeting ia 
New York. 

NewTorl^lMcfMay. 
I am now attending the annual meeting. It is Tciy well 
attended, better than I naTc ever seen it. It will be impoasihk 
for me now to give m account of it. 

This hasty note will be a poor return for yonr good one^ bat 
I hope to send a better by next steamer^ 

With kind love to Mr. Hovritt, and yonr den iSunily, 

Yours sincerely, 

Fbxdsbick Douglass. 



Keceived at Howitfi Jottmal OfBoe, for tim Printing Press to 
be presented to Frederick Douglass,— £22 ISf. Od. 
The names of the snbecribers will be published shortly. 

Co-operative Tradina Society at Limeiotue. — On Tuesday, 
June 1, a well attended meeting was held in Brunswick Ha^ 
^pemakers-fields, limehouse, to form a Cooperative T^adii^ 
Societv. Mr. William Heydon took the chair at eijrht o'clock ; 
the foUovring resolutions were carried without oppootion: — 
. First, — ^That the only certain means of advancement for the 
working classes, is to carry out the principle of co-operation ; we 
view this system of united trading and labour, as an improve- 
ment, not only in the means of creating material and wealth, 
but of securing a more equitable distribution of it among those 
whose labour has called it into existence. 

Second. — That a society, called the East London Co-opcratiTe 
Societv, be now formed, to obtain provisions at the ^h*nr**» 
possible rate, the profits, after paying all expenses, to be sapro- 
priatcd in such a way, as may be agreed npon by a mi^n^ of 
the members. 

Third. — ^That to conduct our movement to a trinaphant eon- 
summation, mutual confidence is neeessary ; to pnMnot»<hts,it is 
resolved, as soon as it is in the soctet^s power, to form a reading- 
room, and literary society, to cultivate an aoqnaintaiice, and 
become prompters to each other's virtues, and in Hue way grne^ 
rate a moral bond of union and brotherhood, the eadetenoe of 
which will be a certain pledge of success. 

Fourth. — Rules were read, and referred to a eommittee, to be 
confirmed at a special public meeting of members. 

/¥/7A.-.Moved by Mr. William Thomason, seeomM by Mr. 
S. Sumey, Tiiat this meeting, believing in the natural eqoaUty of 
man, and his consequent right to Ufe, liberty, haapineas and 
property, resolves to deal, when practicable, in free laboar*s 
produce only ; and to discourage, by all the proper means of wliich 
we can avail ourselves, an institution whidi makes the sceideat 
of a dark-coloured skin to involve the forfeiture of Uberty, and 
reduces to a state of slavery and degradation a large portion of 
our fellow creatures, who, like ourselves, were destined to he^r 
the image of the Creator. 

The meeting was adjourned till Tuesday, the 8th, and at the 
conclusion an enrolment of members took place. 

Will. Thomasox. 
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MEMOIR OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 

BT MABT HOWITT. 

At the moment when Hans Christian Andersen is in 
this country, we believe that we cannot present to our 
readers a more acceptable gift than an excellent portrait 
and memoir of this extraordinary man. Whether 
regarded as the human being asserting in his owipi 
person the true nobility of mind and moral worth, or 
the man of genius whose works alone have raised ^im 
from the lowest poverty and obscurity, to be an honoured 
guest with kings and queens, Hans Christian Andenten 
is one of the most remarkable and interesting me<^ oi 
his day. 

Like most men of great original talent, he is empk^ 
tically one of the people ; and writing as he has done^ 
principally of popular life, he describes what he himself 
has suffered and seen. Poverty or hardship, however^ 
never soured his mind ; on the contrary, whatever he has 
written is singularly genial, and abounds wilh the most 
kindly and universal sympathy. Human life, with all 
its trials, privations, and its tears, is to him a holv 
thing ; he lays btire the heart, not to bring fort^ 
hidden and revolting passions or crimes, bu^t to bhow 
how lovely it is in its simplicity ^n^ truth; how 
touching in its weaknesses and its short-coiv lugs; how 
much it is to be loved and pitied, ufid borne and striven 
with. In short, this great writer, wi^h all the ardour of 
a strong poetical nature, and with ^reat power in 
delineating passion, is eminently Christian in spirit. 

It is a great pleasure to me that I have been the means of 
making the principal works of Hans Christian Andersen 
knoyrn, through my translations, to the British public ; 
they have been well received by them, and I now hapten 
to give our readers a slight memoir ol their author^ 
drawn from the True Story of his own Life, sent by him 
to me, for translation, and which b just now published 
by the Messrs. Longman. The portrait which aocoiih- 
panies this was kindly lent to us, for t)ke use of oiur 
Journal, by Carl Hartmann, a young German arliai 
of great promise, now residing at Na T> BUfford-row, 
Buckingham Qate, and who also is ik friend of Ihe 
j)oet. 

The father of Hans Christian And«nea ww a ihoA- 
maker of Odense. When scarcely tweiktT» he mwriocl 
a young girl about as poor as himself. The povei^ of 
thia couple may be imagined from the cireumaianoe thai' 
the house afforded no better bed»tead thaa a w<MMken 
frame, made to support the coffin of wuook^ oauni in the 
neighbourhood, whose body lay in state heloire hia 
interment. This frame, covered with black cloth, aiul 
which the young shoemaker purchased at a very low 
price, served as the family bedstead many years. Upoii 
this humble bed was bom, outhe second of April, 1800, 
Hans Christian Andersen. 

The father of Andersen was not wlihont education ; 
his mother was the kindest of human beings ; they 
lived on the best terms with each other, but still the 
husband was not happy. He read comedies aud the 
Arabian Tales, and made a puppet theatre for his liule 
son, and often on Sundays took him out with him into 
the woods round Odense, where the solitude was con- 
genial to his mind. 

Andersen's grandmother had also great inHuence over 
him, and to her he was greatly attached. She was 
employed in taking care of a garden belonging to a 
lunatic asylum, and here he spent most of the summer 
afternoons of his early childhood. 

Among his earliest recollections is the residence of 
the Spaniards in Funen, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
A soldier of an Asturian regiment took him one day in 
bis arms, danced with him amid tears of joy, which no 
doubt were called forth by the remembrance of a child 



he had left at home, and pressed the Madonna to his 
lips, which occasioned great trouble to his pions mother, 
who was a Lutheran. i 

In Odense at that time many old festivities were still 
in use, which made a deep impression upon Uie boy, and 
were 9ffk so much loM^i&l l&id up in his richly poetical 
xfkii^d for after use, aa all who are familiar with his 
^^jrks must be well aw^re. His father, among other 
vorks, industriously read in his Bible. One day he 
closed it with these words : '' Christ became a man like 
unto us, but a very macommon man i " at which his 
wife hurst intp tears, greatly distressed and shocked at 
what she called " blasphei^y." This made a deep 
impression on the boy, and he prayed in secret for the 
soul of his father. Another di^ his father said, " There is 
no ot^er devil but what a man bears in his own breast ! " 
After which, finding his arm scratched one morning 
when he awoke, his wife said it was a punishment of 
the d^vil, to teach him his real existence. 

The unhappy temper of the father increased from 
d^y to day ; he longed to go fort.h into the world. At 
that time war was raging '19. Germany. Napoleon was 
his hero, and as DenmJ^k had now allied itself to 
France, he enlisted as a private soldier in a recruiting 
regiment, hoping that some time or other he might 
retunii as a lieutenant. The neiflibours, however, 
thoK^ht it was a folly to let hlx^i^self he shot for no 
purpose at all. The corps in which he served went no 
£t^ther than Holstein ; the peace succeeded, and the 
poor shoemaker return^ to his trade, only chaipkked to 
^ve seen no service, nor even been in Ibreigii lands. 
But though he had seen no service^ his health had 
suffered ; he awoke ov^e morning delirious^ and talked 
about campaigns and Napoleon. Tooq^ Andersen, 
then nine years old, was sent to the nexji TDhi^e to a»k 
counsel from a wise woman. 

" Will my poor ^ther diel** inquiry he^anziottsly. 

" If thy father will die," replied sh^ '* ^ou wilt mc«t 
his ghost on thy ^^y home." 

Terrified almost oat of hia senses leat he should meet 
the ghost, he set out on hia homeward w«yi and reached 
his own door without a^y such apjuurition presenting- 
itself ; but ibr all that, his father died on the third day. 

From this time, young Andexseu was left to Mm^elf. 
The whole instruction that he ever received was In a 
chMi^ aeho<4> and consisted of reading, writing, and 
ariilane^ Uit of the two last ht knew acaroely any- 
thiikg« 

About thU time he was engi^eed by the widow of a 
elergynuva In Odense, to read alend to herself and her 
aister-in^law^ She was the widow of a cleis^an who 
had written poema. Ia this house Andersen nrst heard 
t^e i^petlatioii of jamA ; and saw with what love the 
poetieai talent of the deceased pastor was rc^rded. 
This aunk deeply into his mind ; he read tragedies, and 
resolved to become a poet» as this good man had been 
before him. 

He wrote a tragedy, therefore, which the two ladies 
praised highly ; it was handed about in manuscript, and 
people laughed at it^ and ridiouled him as the *' play- 
writer " This wounded him so doeply, that he passed 
one whole night weeping, and was only pacified, or 
rather, aliened, by his mother threatening to give him 
a good beating for his folly. Spite, however, of hid ill- 
success, he wrote again and again, studying, among other 
devices, German and French words, to give dignity to 
his dialogue. Again the whole town read his produc- 
tions and the boys shouted after him as he went, " Look ! 
look ! tlxere goes the play-writer I " 

One day he took to his schoolmaster, as a birthday 
present, a garland with which he had twisted up a Utile 
poem. The schoolmaster was angry with him ; he saw 
nothing but folly and false quantities in the verses, and 
thus the poor lad had nothing but trouble and tears. 

The worldly affiurs of the mother grew worse and 
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worse, and as boys of his sge earned money in a mann- 
factory near,> it was resohred that there also Hans 
Christian should be sent. His old grandmother took 
him to the manufactoiy, and shed bitter tears becanse 
! the lot of the boy was so early toil and Borrow. The 
workmen in the factory were principally German, and 
discovering that Andersen had a fine voioe, and knew 
many popidar songs, they made him sing to them while 
the other boys did his work. He knew himself that 
he had a good voice, becaase the neighboars always 
listened when he sang at home, and onoe a whole party 
of rich people had stopped to hear him, and had pndsed 
his beautiful voice. Everybody in the manufactory 
heard him with equal delight. 

'* I can act comedy as well ! " said the poor boy one 
day, encouraged by their applause, and b^ian to reeite 
whole scenes from the comedies which his father had 
been in the habit of reading. The workmen were 
delighted, snd the other boys were made to do his tasks 
while he amused them all. This smooth life of comedy 
acting and singing lasted but for a short time, and he 
returned home. 

" The boy must go and act at the theatre ! " many of 
the neighbours said to his mother ; but as she knew of 
no other theatre than that of the strolling players, ahe 
shook her head, and resolved rather to put her son 
apprentice to a tailor. 

He was now twelve, and had nothing to do; he 
devoured, therefore, the contents of every book which 
came in his way. His favourite reading was an old 
prose translation of Shakspere. From this, with little 
figures which he made of pasteboard, he performed the 
whole of King Lear, and the Merchant of Venice. 

Andersen's passion for reading, and his beaotifiil 
voioe, had in the meantime drawn upon him the atten- 
tion of several of the higher families of the citv, who 
intjxMluced him to their houses. His simple, child-like 
behaviour, his wonderful memory, and his sweet voice, 
gave to him a peculiar charm ; people talked of him, 
and he soon had many friends; among others, a Colonel 
Qnldborg, brother to the well-known poet of that name, 
and who afterwards introduced him to Prince Christian 
of Denmaric. 

About this time his mother married a second time, 
and as the step-father would not spend a penny, or do 
any thing for her son's education, he had still more 
leisure. He had no playfellows, and often wandered 
by himself to the neighbouring forest, or seated him63lf 
at home, in a comer of the house, and dressed up little 
dolls for his theatre, his mother in the meantime 
thinking that, as he was destined for a tailor, this was 
all good practice. 

At length the time came when he was to be confirmed. 
On this occasion he had his first pair of boots ; he 
was very vain of them, and that all the world 
might see them, he pulled them up over his trooseni. 
An old lempstress was employed to make him a confirma- 
tion-suit out of his deceased father's great coat Never 
before had he been possessed of such ezoellent clothes ; 
the very thoughts of them disturbed his devotions on 
the day of consecration. 

It had been determined that Andersen was to be 
apprenticed to a tailor after bis confirmation, but he 
earnestly besought his mother to give up this idea, and 
consent to his going to Copenhagen, that he might get 
employment at the theatre there. He read to her the 
lives of celebrated men who had been quite as poor as 
himself, and assured her that he also would one day be 
a eelebrated man. For several years he had been 
hoarding up his money; he had now about thirty 
ahillings,. English, which seemed to him an inexhausti- 
ble snm. As soon as his mother heard of this fund, her 
heart inclined towards his wishes, and she promised to 
consent on condition thai they should consult a wise 
woman, and that his going or slaying should be decided 



by her angary. The sibyl was fetched to the houpe, and 
after she had read the cards, and studied the coffee- 
grounds, she pronounced these words : 

" Tour son will become a great man. The city of 
Odense will one day be illuminated in hLs honour." 

A prophecy like this removed all doubts. 

" Go in God's name t " said his mother, and he lost 
no time in preparing for his great Journey. 

Some one had mentioned to him a certain female 
dancer at the Royal Theatre as a person of great 
influence; he obtained, therefore, from a gentleman 
universally esteemed in Odenie a letter of introduc- 
tion to this lady ; and with this, and his thirteen rix- 
doliais, he commenced the Journey on which depended 
his whole fkte. His mother accompanied him to the 
city gate, and there his good old grandmother met him ; 
she kissed him with many tears, blessed him, and he 
never eaw her more. 

It was not until he had crossed the Great Belt that 
he felt how forlorn he was in the worid ; he stepped 
aside from the road, fisll on his knees, and besought 
God to be his friend. He rose up comforted, and 
walked on through towns and villages, until on Mon- 
day morning, the 5th of September, 1819, he saw the 
towers of Copenhagen ; and with his little bundle under 
his arm, he entered that great city. 

Ou the day after his arrival, dressed in his confirma- 
tion-suit, he betook himself, with his letter of introduc- 
tion in his hand, to the house of the all-potential dancer. 
The lady allowed him to wait a long time on the steps 
of her house, snd when at length he entered, his 
awkward, simple behaviour and appearanoe displeased 
her; she fkncied him insane, more particularly as the 
gentleman from whom he brought the letter was 
unknown to her. 

He next went to the director of the theatre, request- 
ing some appointment 

" You are too thin for the theatre," was the answer 
he obtained. 

" Oh," replied poor Andersen, " only ensure me one 
hundred rix-doUars, and I will soon get fat ! " 

But the director would make no agreement of this 
kind, and then informed him that they engsged none 
at the theatre but people of education. This settled the 
question; he had nothing to say on his own behalf, 
and, dejected in spirit, went out into the street He 
knew no human creature; he thought of death, and 
this thought turned his mind to God. 

" When everything goes adversely," said he, ** then 
God will help me ; it is written so m every book that 
I ever read, and in Gk>d I will put my trust ! *' 

Davs and weeks went on, bringing with them nothing 
but disappointment and despair; his money was all 
gone, and for some time he worked with a Joiner. At 
length, as, with a heavy heart, he was walking one day 
along the crowded streets of the city, it oecuned to him 
that as yet nobodv had heard his fine voice. Full of 
this thought, he hastened at once to the house of 
Professor Biboni, where a large party happened to be ai 
dinner, and among the guests Bagffesen, the poet, and 
the celebrated composer, Professor Weyse. He knocked 
at the door, which was opened by a female servant, and 
to her he related, quite open-heartedly, how forlorn and 
friendless he was, and how great a desire he had to be 
engaged at the theatre; the young woman went in 
and related this to the company. All were interested in 
the little adventurer ; he was ordered in, and desired 
to sing, and to give some scenes from Holberg. One 
of thcMe scenes l^re a resemblance to his own melan- 
choly circumstances, and he burst into tears. The 
company applauded him. 

" I prophecy," sidd Baggesen, " that thou wilt tnm 
out something remarkable; only don't become vain 
when the public admires thee." 

Professor Siboni promised immediately that he would 
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cuUiyate Andersen's Toioe, and that he should make 
his debut at the Theatre Boyal. He had a good friend 
too in Professor Weyse, and a year and a half were 
spent in elementary instruction. But a new misfor- 
tune now befell him ; he lost his beautiful Toice, and 
Siboni counselled him to put himself to some handicraft 
trade. He once more seemed abandoned to a hopeless 
fate. Casting about in his mind who might possibly 
befriend him, he bethought himself of the poet Guldboig, 
whose brother the colonel had been so kind to him in 
Odense. To him he went, and in him he happily found 
a friend ; although poyerty still pursued him, and his 
sufferings, which no one knew, almost oyercame him. 
He wrote a rhymed tragedy, which obtained some 
little praise from Oehlenschl&ger and Ingemann — but no 
debut was permitted him on the theatre. He wrote a 
second and third, but the theatre would not accept 
them. These youthful efforts fell, however, into the 
hand of a powerful and good man, Conference Counsellor 
Collin, who, perceiving the genius that slumbered in 
the young poet, went immediately to the king, and 
obtained permission from him that he should he sent, 
at Government charges, to one of the learned schools 
in the provinces, in which, however, he suffered 
immensely, till his heart was almost broken by unkind- 
ness. From this school he went to college, and l^ecame 
very soon favourably known to the public by true 
poetical works. Ingemann, Oehlenschliiger, and others 
then obtained for him a royal stipend, to enable him 
to travel ; and he visited Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Italy, and the poetical character of life in 
that beautiful country, inspired him ; and he wrote the 
" Improvisatore," one of the most exquisite works, 
whether for truthful delineation of character, or pure 
and noble sentiment, that ever was penned. This 
work most harmoniously combines the warm colouring 
and intensity of Italian life with the freshest and strong 
simplicity of the north. His romance of" O. T." followed ; 
this is a tnie picture of the secluded, sober life of the 
north, and is a great favourite there. His third work, 
" Only a Fiddler,'* is remarkable for its strongly drawn 
personal and national characteristics, founded upon his 
own experience in early life. Perhaps there never was 
a more affecting picture of the hopeless attempts of a 
genius of second-rate order to combat against and rise 
above poverty and adverse circumstances, than is given 
in the life of poor Christian, who dies at last ** only a 
fiddler.'' 

In all these works Andersen has drawn from his own 
experience, and in this lies their extraordinary power. 
There is a child-like tenderness and simplicity in his 
writings ; a sympathy with the poor and the struggling, 
and an elevation and purity of tone, which have some- 
thing absolutely holy about them ; it is the inspiration 
of true genius, combined with great experience of life, 
and a spirit baptized with the tenderness of Christianity. 
This is it which is the secret of the extreme charm of 
his celebrated stories for children. They are as simple 
and as touching as the old Bible narratives of Joseph 
and his brethren, and the little lad who died in the 
com field. We wonder not at their being the most 
popular books of their kind in Europe. 

It has been my happiness, as I said before, to translate 
his three principal works, his Picture Book without 
Pictures, and several of his stories for children. They 
have been likewise translated into German, and some 
of them into Dutch, and even Russian. He speaks 
nobly of this circumstance in his life. " My works," 
says he, " seem to come forth under a lucky star, they fly 
over all lands. There is something elevating, but at the 
same time something terrific, in seeing one's thoughts 
spread so far, and among so many people ; it is indeed 
almost a fearful thing to belong to so many. The noble 
and good in us becomes a blessing, but the bad, one's 
errors, shoot forth also ; and involuntarily the prayer 



forces itself from ns — ' God t let me never write down 
a word of which I shall not be able to give an account 
to thee ! * A peculiar feeling, a mixture of joy and 
anxiety, fills my heart every time my good genius con- 
veys my ficUons to a foreign people." 

Of Andersen's present life we need only say that he 
spends a great deU of his time in travelling ; he goes 
from land to land, and from court to court, everywhere 
an honoured guest, and enjoying the glorious reward of 
a manly struggle against adversity, and the triumph of 
a lofty and pure genius in seeing its clums generously 
acknowledged. • 

Let us now see the son of the poor shoemaker of 
Odense — the friendless, ill-clad, almost heart-broken boy 
of Copenhagen— on one of those occasions, which would 
make an era in the life of any other literary man, but 
which are of every day occurrence in his. 1 will quote 
from his own words. 

" I received a letter from the minister. Count Bantzau 
Breitenburg, containing an invitation from their majes- 
ties of Demnark to join them at the waicring-placc of 
Fohr ; this island lies in the Korth Sea, on the coast 
of Sleswick. It was just now fivc-and-twenty years 
since I, a poor lad, travelled alone and helpless to Copen> 
hageiL Exactly the five-and-twenticth annivereary 
would be celebrated by my being with my king and 
queen. Everything which surrounded me, man and 
nature, reflected themselves imperishably in my soul ; 
I felt myself, as it were, conducted to a point from 
which I could look forth more distinctly over the past, 
with all the good fortune and happiness which it had 
evolved for me. 

** Wyck, the largest town of Fohr, in which are the 
baths, is built like a Dutch town, with houses one 
story high, sloping roofs, and gables turned to the street 
The number of strangers there, and the presence of the 
Court, gave a peculiar animation to it. The Dianiidi 
flag was seen waving, and music was heard on all hands. 
I was soon established in my quarters, and was invited 
every day to dine with their majesties as well as to pai« 
the evening in their circle. On several evenings I read 
aloud my little stories to them, and nothing could be 
more gracious and kind than they were. It is ao well 
when a noble human nature will reveal itself, where 
otherwise only the king's crown and the purple mantle 
might be discovered. 

" I sailed in the train of their mtyesties, to the largc^it 
of the Halligs, those grassy runes in the ocean, which 
bear testimonv to a sunken country. The violence of 
the sea has changed the mainland into islands, has 
again riven these, and buried men and villages. Year 
after year are new portions rent away, and in half a 
century's time there will be nothing left but sea. The 
Halligs are now low islets, covered with a dark turf, on 
which a few flocks graze. When the sea rises, these are 
driven to the garrets for refuge, and the waves roll over 
this little region, which lies miles distant frxun any 
shore. Gland, which we visited, contains a litUe 
town ; the houses stand closely side by side, as if in 
their sore need they had huddled together; they are 
all erected on a platform, and have little windows like 
the cabin of a ship. There, solitary through half the 
year, sit the wives and daughters spinning. Yet I 
found books in all the houses ; the people read and work, 
and the sea rises round the houses, which lie like a 
wreck on the ocean. The churchyard is half washed 
away; coffins and corpses are frequently exposed to 
view. It is an appalling sight, and yet the inhabitants 
of the Halligs are attached to their little home, and 
frequently die of home sickness when removed frt>m iL 

'* We found only one man upon the island, and he had 
only lately arisen from a sick bed ; the others were out 
on long voyages. We were received by women and 
girls; they had erected before the church a triumphal 
arch with flowers, which they had fetched from I%hr, 
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but it WIS 10 small and low, that one was obliged to 
jFo nmnd it ; it nerertheless showed their good will. 
The Qaoen was deeply affected by their having cut 
down tbdr only shrub, a rose-bush, to lay oyer a 
marshy place which she had to cross. 

*' On oar return, dinner was served on board the 
royal steamer, and afterwards, as we sailed in a glorious 
sunset throogh this archipelago, the deck of the vessel 
was changed to a dancing hall ; servants flew hither 
and thither with refreshments ; sailors stood upon the 
paddle^xes and took soundings, and their deep tones 
might be heard nvinff the depth of the water. The 
moon rose raund and lai^e, and the promontory of 
Amrom assumed the appearance of a snow-covered 
chain of Alps." 

The next day he risited the wild regions about the 
promontory, but our space will not admit of our 
givinf^ any portions of wild and grand sea-landscape 
which he here describes. In the evening he returned 
to the royal dinner-table. It was on the above-men- 
tioned five-and-twentieth anniversary, on the 5th of 
September; he says, 

** The whole of my fonner life passed in review before 
my mind. I was obliged to summon all my strength 
to prevent myself bursting into tears. There are 
moments of gratitude, in which we feel, as it were, a 
deaire to press Qod to our hearts I How deeply I felt 
at this time my own nothingness, and how all, all had 
como from him 1 After dinner the king, to whom 
lUntan had told how interesting the day was to me, 
wished me happiness, and that most kindly. He 
wished me happiness in that which I had endured and 
won. He asked me about my early struggling life, and 
I related to him some traits of it. 

" In the couTeC of conversation he asked of my annual 
income. I told him. 

'* ' That is not much,' said he. 

** ' But I do not need much,' 1 replied ; ' my writings 
furnish something.' 

" ' If I can in any way be serviceable to you, come to 
me,' said the king in conclusion. 

" In the evening, during the concert, some of my 
friends rcproacbea me for not making use of my 
opportunity. 

** * The king,' said they, ' put the words into your 
mouth.' 

" ' I could not have done more,' said I ; ' if the king 
thought I required an addition to my income, he would 
give it of his own free will.* 

" And I was right ; in the following year the king 
increased my annual stipend, so that with this and my 
writings I can live honourably and free from care. 

" The 5th of September was to me a festival day. 
Kvcn the German visitors at the baths honoured me by 
drinking my health in the pump-room. 

" So many flattering circumstances, some people 
argue, may spoil a man and make him vain. But no, 
they do not spoil him, they make him, on the contrary, 
better; they purify his mind, and he thereby feels an 
impulse, a wish to deserve all that he enjoys." 

Such are truly the feclin^A of a pure and noble 
nature. Andersen has stood the test through every 
trial of poverty and adversity ; the harder trial, that of 
a san-bnght prosperity, is now proving him, and so far, 
thank God, the sterling nature of the man has remained 
unspoiled. 



Non. — ^I am much delighted that wo have secured 
from Carl Hartmann's original portrait of AndcrRcn, 
so fine a specimen of wood engraving by Alfred Harral. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOB THE PBOPLB. 

BT WILLIAM B. CABPIHTSK, K.D. F.B.8. 

IX. — DxpnpBKOB or Lira upov Aib. 
(Ckmeiuded from p. 343.^ 

. Thb fttcts stated in the last paper clearly show the 
necessity which exists for the constant removal of 
Carbonic Acid from the Animal body, and for the 
continusl introduction of Oxygen. The former gas is a 
violent poison, accumulating to a &tal amount in two 
or three minutes ; the latter, though a necessary of life, 
can be dispensed with for a longer period. Cold- 
blooded animals (such as Frogs, Snails, etc) can live 
for some hours without Oxygen, provided that they are 
placed in a gas, such as Hydrogen or Nitrogen, which 
nas the power of lifting out the Carbonic Acid fh>m the 
blood, and has not in itself any poisonous propertv« 
This curious fact shows that the removal of the Caihonic 
Acid from the l)ody Lb the fini object of the process of 
Bespiration; the introduction of Oxygen in its stead 
being only secondary. 

We have seen what are the consequences of the entire 
suspension of the breathing-process ; let ns now inquire 
what takes place when an animid is confined in a 
limited quantity of air ;— as when a mouse or a bird is 
enclosed in a glass receiver, the interior of which is 
entirely cut off from communication with the atmo- 
sphere around. The Carbonic Acid given off from its 
lungs very soon taints the air in the receiver, occasion- 
ing a perceptible increase in the very minute propor- 
tion of that gas which the atmosphere usually contains; 
and this taint becomes worse with every breath which 
the animal sends out. Thus, instead of from 4 to 
parts in 10,000, we soon find 1 or 2 parts of Carbonic 
Acid in every 100 ; and when that gas is present to 
such an amount as this, in the air which is breathed by 
the animal, it has a very powerful influence in checking 
the proper action of the air upon the blood. Thus the 
blood begins to be insufficiently purified, its Carbonie 
Acid not being removed as fai^t as it is formed, and the 
supply of Oxygen introduced being less than that which 
the animal requires. As the breathing-process goes on, 
more and more Carbonic Acid is discharged from the 
body of the animal into the air confined in the vessel, 
and more and more Oxygen is absorbed into the blood. 
The air, therefore, becomes continually less and less 
pore, its Oxygen being gradually removed, and being 
replaced by Carbonic Acid. In proportion as this takes 
place, the quantity of Carbonic Acid, that ought to be 
thrown off by the lungs of the animal, progressively 
diminishes, and it consequently accumulates in th« 
blood, — loss rapidly, indeed, than if the biTathing-pro- 
ecus were altogether suspended, but quite as certainly, 
and as fatally if the accumulation continue. The animal 
soon shows great uneasiness, go^tping for breath, and 
restlessly moving, as if in search of iL Soon, however, 
it l)ecomes torpid and insensible ; and irregular con- 
vuliiive actions arc seen, in place of its ordinaiy move- 
ments. After a further space, all motion ceases, save 
the beating of the heart; and if the animal be not at 
once restored to a pure air, this, too, soon oomcs to an 
end. 

The following experiment proves that the pro- 
sence of Carbonic Acid in the air which is breathed, 
obstructs the removal of that ga^ from the body. An 
individual taking in frejih air at every breath was found 
to give off Carbonic Acid at the rate of 3*2 cubic inchea 
every minute. But when he breathed a limited qnan- 
titv of air (300 cubic inches) over and over again, he 
only gave off 28 i cubic inches In the ccuree of three 
minutes; so that, as he ougJU to have set free 96 cobio 
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inches of Carbonic Acid in that period, the difference 
(amounting to 67^ cubic inches) must have accumu- 
1 ited in his blood ; and by the circulation of such 
poisoned blood through the brain and other parts of the 
body, all those uncomfortable feelings are produced 
which ^re experienced when suffocation is commencing. 
If the respiration of such a limited quantity of air were 
to take place but for a short time longer, complete suf- 
focation would ensue. But it is a very interesting 
circumstance — which completely proves that the de- 
pendence of Life upon Air has much more direct 
reference to its power of removing Carbonic Acid from 
the body, than to the supply of Oxygen which it yields 
— tiiat if provision be made for withdrawing the Car- 
bonic Acid from the air as fast as it is imparted to it by 
the body (which may be ascomplishcd by exposing to it 
a large surface of lime-water, or, still better, of solution 
of caustic potass, which will absorb the Carbonic Acid), 
an animal enclosed in a limited amount of air will con- 
tinue to live and breathe in it, until nearly the whole of 
its Oxygen is exhausted ; although it would have died 
in perhaps one-third of the time, if the Carl)onic Acid 
had been allowed to accumulate. 

The most fearful instance on record, of the sacrifice 
of human life from confinement in a limited quantity 
of air, occurred in the year 1756 ; when a hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen, taken in Fort William at Cal- 
cutta bv the native prince Suraj-u-Dowlah, were im- 
prisoned by his orders in the common dungeon of the 
garrison, known as the Black Hole. This apartment 
was not twenty feet square, and had onlv two small 
windows ; and these were partly obstructed on the out- 
side by the projecting verandah. It was the very 
hottest season of the year, and the night unusually 
sultTy even for that season. The wretched prisonern 
soon became almost mad with thirst and the craving 
for air ; they shrieked for water in the most furious 
tones ; and fought each other with maniac hands, feet, 
and teeth, for possession of the ground nearest the 
windows. When water was brought, they battled with 
each other like demons for the first draught ; and they 
consequently spilt and wasted more than was drunk. 
The constant crowding to the windows, by obstructing 
the entrance of air, destroyed all chance of life for those 
who were furthest removed from them ; and many thus 
perished, whose lives might possibly have been saved, 
if all could have been content to remain tranquil, 
taking their regular turns in the more airy portions of 
th? apartment. Many more perished from the violence 
of the confiict in which they had l)een engaged ; and 
by t\To o'clock in the morning, only^/?y (but little more 
th m one-third of the original numl>er) remained alive. 
The^^^, by making the best of their dreadful condition, 
mi'^ht have perhaps been all saved, notwithstanding 
that the rapid decomposition of the bodies of the dead 
gave a new and sickeninc: taint to the air of this ter- 
rible dungeon ; but one after another continued to sink, 
until at eight o'clock, when an order arrived for the 
enlargement of the survivors, only twenty-three were 
found alive; and these were so dreadfully changed in 
appearance, as scarcely to be recognised by their nearest 
friends. 

It is hoped that sufficient proof has now been g^ven 
of the extreme importance of the Respiratory process to 
life \ and of the fatal consequences of its suspension 
for even a brief period. A few words may now be 
added with reference to those cases in which Carbonic 
Acid accumulates in the Air, not from the respiration 
of animals, but from other causes. Thus, there is a 
well-known cave in Italy, called the Orotto del Cane, or 
Cave of the Dog, from the use to which it is put. Into 
this cave, through certain chinks at its lower part, a 
stream of Carbonic Acid is continually rising ; and as 
it comes up faster than it can be dispersed through the 
atmosphere on the principle of "diffa.sion" already ex- 



plained, and is also much heavier than common air, it 
forms a layer of about two feet in depth on the floor 
of the cave. A man may enter the cave without ii^air, 
because his head is far above the level of the Carbonic 
Acid, and he breathes nearly pure air. But if a dog be 
taken into the cave, he becomes imensible almont 
immediately, his head being below the level of the 
Carbonic Acid, so that he is even more apeedily raffo- 
cated than if he were immersed in water. A similar 
accumulation of Carbonic Acid is liable to oocnr in the 
process of Fermentation ; the bubbles which rise to the 
surface of the fermenting liquid, and which there burst, 
being entirely composed of that gas. If a lighted 
candle be let down into the vat, it is eztingnished 
before it reaches the wort, by the Carbonic Acid which 
is being given off; and many accidents have occurred 
from foolhardy attempts to walk along a plank hud 
across the top of a vat in which fermentation is going 
on, the quantity of Carbonic Acid which escu>es from 
the mouth of the vat being sufficient^ even wnen min- 
gled with air, to prodnce giddiness and insensibility, so 
that the individual falls over into the vat and is 
drowned. The " choke-damp'' of coal mines, which i^^ 
often &tal to the colliers who do not take sufficient pre 
cautions against it, is Carbonic Acid which has accu- 
mulated in the passages of the mine; a oertjdn quantity 
of this gas being almost constantly oosing through the 
walls from some concealed sources in the rocks or earth 
around. In the same manner, when an old well or cave 
that has been long dosed up is again reopened, it is 
almost always found to contain an aocumulation of 
Carbonic Acid at its lower part ; and it cannot be 
entered with safety until it has been got rid of by the 
free admission of air for some time, by daahing down 
water, etc etc In any situation in which a candle will 
not bum, human life cannot be maintuned ; and there 
is even considerable risk in entering places where a 
candle bums dimly. This test of the fitness of air to 
support animal life should never be omitted, when 
there is any reason to suspect that there is any aocumu- 
lation of Carbonic Acid in the place which has been 
opened. Another not nnfreqaent cause of the fittal 
accumulation of Carbonic Add, is the practice of bam- 
iog charcoal fires in rooms unprovided with a chimney 
or with any sufficient vent The combustion of the 
charcoal produces Carbonic Acid; which must neces- 
sarily accumulate in the apartment^ if there be no pn> 
vision for canyinff it off. Many &tal accidents have 
occurred from this cause, especially in Continental 
countries, in which chimneys are less fluent than in 
our own dwellings, and in which small pans of charcoal 
are commonly used for the purpose of snpplyii^ 
warmth. Attempts have been inade in this country to 
introduce small stoves, supplied with a particular kind 
of fuel, which, it is asserted, do not give out any 
noxious gases, so that a chimney may be dispensed 
with. It is impossible, however, but that, whatever 
fuel be employed, a large quantity of Carbonic Add 
should be product by the combustion ; oonaeqoently 
the use of such stoves, without a provision for snffident 
ventilation, is attendcMd with very serious risk to health. 
If the ii^urious efiects of the insufficient extrication 
of Carbonic Add from the lungs were confined to those 
cases in which there is an obvious and immediate 
danger to life, they would be far less widely spread than 
there is reason to fear that they really are. The violence 
of the action of the poison upon the system gives timely 
warning of its fatal consequences ; and these may gene- 
rally be averted if the proper means be employed. But 
the slow, insidious, and unrecognised inflacnoe of the 
poison upon the animal body prepares it for the acUoa 
of other causes of disease; and operates not merely 
upon the bodily frame, but upon the mental constitu- 
tion. When a great number of persons are collected 
together for some time in a place of worship, a lecture- 
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room, a ooncert-room, or any other large apartment, the 
Carbonic Acid which they produce by breathing during 
the course of an hour or two ifl quite enough to taint 
the air (unless there be an extremely well- devised 
system of ventilation) to a degree that renders it un- 
wholesome, though not unfit for the support of life. 
We feel on such occasions a sense of weariness, with 
more or lew of headache and giddiness, and a general 
want of command over the mental powers. This state 
of things, which depends upon the insufficient purifica- 
tion of the blood, if only temporary, is soon relieved 
by an exchange into a pure atmosphere ; and no un- 
pleasant effects may follow, — although many persons, 
who are unusually susceptible of any want of purity in 
the atmosphere, retain an uncomfortable feeling in the 
head for some days after being confined with a crowded 
assembly in an ill-ventilated apartment. But if, instead 
of being only occasional^ it is habitual, it produces a 
permanently-injurious effect upon the constitution. 
There are many diseases, of which the foundation may 
be traced to imperfect purification of the blood by 
respiration; and amongst the most fatal of these is 
scrofula in its various forms. Doubtless, in the greater 
number of cases in which insufficient supply of pure air 
acts as a cause of disease, it is assisted in its action by 
other causes, such as want of food, of light, or of 
warmth. But we must not overlook its fatal inffueuce 
because it acts with other sources of injury as well as 
alone. Those who are accustomed to visit the dwellings 
of the poor, often leave them with surprise that life can 
be sustained in apartments, whose air seems so loaded 
with impurity as to be to them positively sickening. 
Habit may do much to reconcile the feelinifs to such 
conditions ; thus the medical man, whose duties call 
him much into dwellings of this clasB, soon ceases to be 
as disagreeably affected by the impurity of the atmo- 
sphere as he was at first, and finds himself able to 
remain for hours (if need be) in an apartment from 
which be would have at first retreated with almost the 
conviction of the impossibility of remaining in it for a 
few minutes. And it is this infiuence of habit in 
blunting the sensations, which prevents those who are 
constantly dwelling in such an atmosphere from being 
informed through their senses of its injurious character; 
and even causes them to be surpriued at those who 
** make a fuss'* about the admission of pure air. But 
l>ecause i\it feelings become accustomed to this state of 
things, its effects upon the bodily constitution are not 
the less to be dreaded ; in fact, they are the more to 
be apprehended, since this very blunting of the feel- 
ings, which shows that the poison has already begun 
to take effect, leads to increased carelessness as to the 
continuance of its operation. The evidence which has 
been of late collected with regard to the state, not 
merely of the dwellings of the poor, but alw of many 
of the factories, workshops, etc. in which they are 
habitually employed, leaves no room for a doubt that 
a large part of tlie deaths which annually occur in our 
great towns, over and above the number that would 
take place in a country population of the same amount^ 
are to be attributed to the unhealthy condition of body 
induced by insufficient ventilation. This condition 
renders the system liable to be affected by every other 
cause of disuse, for more severely than it would be if 
the blood were constantly and efficiently purified by 
exposure to a pure atmosphere. Medical men who 
have practised nnder both sets of circumstances, well 
know the difference which they may expect to find 
between the constitutions of town and country patients. 
In the former, the powers of nature are comparatively 
weak ; they are more rapidly struck down by disease ; 
they are much less capable of bearing the operation of 
powerful remedies ; and they are much longer in 
arriving at complete recovery. Should severe bodily 
iiyuries have occurred to them, the townsman is by far 



the most likely to sink nnder the first shock to the con- 
stitution; or, if he survive thin, he is liable to a pecu- 
liarly fatal kind of erysipeUs, which is scarcely ever 
seen in country practice ; and the reparative powers 
are exerted with so much le^ energy, that the town 
surgeon is frequently obliged to remove a limb, in 
order to give the patient a chance for his life, which 
the experienced country surgeon would hope to preserve. 

All these facts show that there is a strongly-marked 
difference between the bodily constitution of the inha- 
bitants of laige towns, and that of the residents in the 
countiy ; which causes the former to be fatally affected 
by numerous influences that occasion comparatively 
little injury to the latter. And although there arc 
doubtless other agencies at work, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the want of pure air is the most 
important of all. It can scarcely be questioned, when 
all the facts which bear on the subject are duly con- 
sidered, that — if we put aside times of positive scarcity 
like the present — a much larger number of persons die 
every year in our great towns from the direct and 
indirect results of toant of air, than from want of food. 
And this yearly loss of tens of thousands of lives is by 
no means the whole of the mischief. For one deaths 
there are numerous cases of illness ; and consequently 
the real amount of Disease induced by want of air is 
many times greater than the number of Deaths which 
may be imputed to it. And if it be borne in mind 
that the circulation of impure blood through the brain 
has a tendency to blunt the senses and to obscure the 
reasoning powers, there can be little doubt that it 
must have a similar effect upon the moral sense algo ; 
and that the affections and moral feelings must be 
rendered dull in at least an equal proportion with the 
intellect. 

Although the accumulation of Carbonic Acid has 
been hitherto spoken of as the great source of injury to 
the system, when the blood is not sufficiently purified 
by exposure to the air, yet it must not be forgotten that 
there are other gases with which the Atmosphere is 
occasionally contaminated, which are equally poisonous, 
or even more so. One of the most violent of these in 
its action on the animal body, is the gas called Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen, which is composed of Sulphur in 
union with Hydrogen, and which is given off from 
decaying animal and vegetable substances that contain 
these two elements, as most do. It has been found by 
experiment that the presence of onl v 1-1 500th part of 
this gas in the atmosphere breathed by a small bird 
was instantly fatal to it ; the presence of 1-1 000th part in 
the air breathed bv a middle-sized dog speedily caused 
its death ; and a norse died in an atmosphere which 
contained l-250th of its volume of this gas. It is then 
a much more violent poison than Carbonic Acid ; but 
it seldom aecumulates in a large amount, for its smell 
is BO offensive as usually to give sufficient notice of its 
presence, and to cause its dispersion. When drains 
or cesspools have been opened, however, large quan- 
tities luive been set free at once ; and many workmen 
have lost their lives from incautiously venturing into 
places where it is being disengaged. This gas, like 
Carbonic Acid, when existing in too small a quantity 
to be perceived in the air, may still act as a slow and 
insidious poison ; rendering the body peculiarly liable 
to the attacks of disease, where it produces no direct 
and obvious effects. To its influence must be attri- 
buted in great part the liability to fevers, etc. which 
exista in localities where the drainage is imperfect, or 
where there is some other source of the production of 
this gas^BUch as the neighbourhood of a crowded 
grave-yard, or an ill-cleansed slaughter-house. 

A vast amount of evidence might be brought for- 
ward, confirmatory of our assertion that purity of the 
atmosphere we breathe is one of the conditions most 
essential to the maintenance of health of body and 
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▼igonr of mind ; bat we must content oursclvea with 
haying stated the general facts which result from the 
recent extended inquiries that have been made on this 
subject, and with having shown how this dependence 
necessarily arises out of the very constitution of the 
Animal body. 






THE POET TO HIS WIPE. 
;bt babrt oorkwall. 

Mart, wilt thou hear a rhyme, 
All about our courtship time. 
When the world lay in the sun, 
And the goal, we bought, was won ; 
When the clouds (if clouds there were) 
l.oBt themselves in upper air ; 
When the flush and bloom of youth 
Threw a radiance e'en on truth. 
And lit up with its rich ray 
Shadows that have flown away 1 
Ah ! this May, with leaves and flowers, 
Bringeth back our courtship hours ! 

Hearken, then, unto my rhyme,* 

Friend and partner for all time t 

Dost thou not remember — thou. 

On whose graver matron brow 

Gentle Time hath gently set 

A poetic coronet ; — 

Dost thou not remember when 

All the races of all men — 

Ethiop, Arab, Celt, and Tartar, 

(From king to slave, from priest to martyr,)- 

Equal seemed, had equal right 

In the great Taskmaster's sight 1 

Dost thou not remember, Mary, 

How all tales of knight and faery — 

Orient fable— shipwreck stories — 

Human sufferings— genii glories — 

Seemed, 'midst their barbaric splendour, 

To give forth some moral tender, — 

As night-flowers at night'disclose 

Perfume sweeter than the rose 1 

Ah I this May, with leaves and flowers, 

WiU bring back those courtship hours t 

Here we dreamed 1 na^, still we dream ; 
For old truths and visions seem 
Beauteous, true, and moral yet ; 
Wherefore, then, should we forget 1 
Look I the meadows still are hidden 
By the flowers that come unbidden; 
Still the lark is on her wings ; 
Still by the wood the river sings ; 
The dew still sparkles in the sun ; 
The world is out of darkness won 1 
All's still the same. Some joy and pain 
Have touched our hearts^ but not in vain ! 
The angel of the earth and sky 
Hath brought us some who stUl are nigh. 
In whom we live, for whom we hope. 
So give thine eyes a wider scope, — 
See where, amidst the sun and showers. 
The Lady of the Vernal Hours, 
Sweet May, comes forth again with all her 
thousand flowers 1 






INSTBUCTIYE BADINAQS. 

BT JOHV A. HULAVD. 

What yon remarked in your Jcwrwd the other week 
on the various stages of mental growth idiich, in eon- 
nexion with Mechanics* and other Institatei^ have 
manifested themselves in the popular intelleet, pleaaed 
me much, as a corroboration of my own ezperieooe in 
that particular. The individuid mind undeigoe» 
similar changes. To the wondering contemplation of 
the child, the world is full of poetry and fiction; and 
that same poetry and fiction as full of truth as of beaa^. 
Ere long, to sobering youth and manhood, &ets and 
their laws engage attention, and exercise the under- 
standing and the reason, as before the IkbnloQS had 
found appropriate exercise for the fancy and the Imagi- 
nation. Kow it is that Science and Philosophy may 
safely demand a hearing; and it is my oonfiimrd 
opinion that speculative truth may at the present time 
be addressed to the popular mind with advantagr. 
Perhaps, however, it should not be exhibited in a diy, 
abstract form, but through the medium of some vehicle 
that may make it entertaining. 

A dear and deceased friend of mine had a happy 
knack of treating questions of the kind in a style of 
humour and badinage which never failed of making 
them amusing. Sometimes, with a topic of the most 
abstnise character, he would contrive to set the table 
in a roar. 

I turned up the other day a few of hia '^Sibylline 
leaves." They related to such Changes as you have 
remarked upon as stages of growth — only not in regard 
to the Mind, but the Body ; in fact» to the physiological 
assertion that "the Human Body undergoes an entire 
Change in its progress to Old Age." It seems to have 
pleased the writer to treat it, not aa a settled, bnt a 
contested point; the truth of which, however, he wis 
disposed to concede, since it would explain some iiieon- 
sistencies of human conduct with which he was other- 
wise destined to be constantly perplexed. He adopted 
the assumption, therefore, as the ground and canse of 
many moral results; and neither Condillac nor Gabanis 
could have kept with greater apparent fidelity to the 
purely physical side of the argument. They would 
have done it with more sincerity, perhaps, but certainly 
with less wit. The irony of the following paragraphs, 
though exceedingly subtle, is yet sufficiently evident : — 

" All hail to the controversialist, who will settle this 
point for ever I" 

So the manuscript proceeds : — 

** Yes ! for thereby we might account for much in 
the actions of mankind that now defies aolotlon. 
Besides, it affords us the comfortable aasnrance thai we 
never do really grow old. This poeition ia capable of 
abundant illustration. Many are the individuals 
(particularly of the gentler sex) who, after arriving at 
the age of thirty, never ^according to their own aeeonnt, 
and they ought to be tne best judges of a matter po 
intimately concerning themselves) — ^no I never become 
older. Perfectly aware of the renewing proeeas, they 
feel themselves perfectly justified in not owning to any 
greater age. Many also are the individuals who, 
according to general testimony, never have arrived at 
years of discretion ; though, if their baptismal regis- 
ters were to bo trusted, their life had fulfilled half a 
centuiT. By such examples the great truth ia im- 
pressed upon us, that man is in a peipetnal nonage, 
and that, in fac^ we shall all die, whatever onr reputed 
age, in a state of in&ncy. How very abanrd, then, is 
the world's talk about old bachelon and old maids, — 
middle-aged men, and ladies of a certain time of life. 

" The ordinary conduct of men, moreover, at 
least as I think, corroborates the fact involved in the 
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renewing-prooeBS theory, that we are not the ttme 
indiTidnaU we were only a little while ago. Not 
haTing the same eyes, how ean we Be6 things in the 
ante light that we once did 1 A man become suddenly 
proeperons, thus naturally passes by an old but humble 
friend, without knowing him. Both parties, of course, 
by the gndual change now assumed, hate become dif- 
fersnt persons, and consequently mutual strangers. The 
wonder is that we ever recognise, or even know, each 
other at alL This, however, is perhaps satisfactorily 
aoeonnied for by the hypothesis, tnat the new particles 
compoaing our frtmes have been kind enough to fall 
just into the same places, and to- keep up the same 
i^pearances, as the old ones they have substituted. It 
would be siUl kinder of them, if they were to repair or 
obliterate certain marks and scars — certain wounds 
received from the blundering scythe of Time. It 
would, methinks, be much more to their credit, than 
eternally plodding in the old track, with so far from 
any attempt at improvement, that the new atoms seem 
even of lees durable texture than the old. Yet, I really 
don't see why they could not lid us of certain disorders, 
and even grind us young again, in all senses. Passing 
over, however, such inferior considerations, and, like 
Crispin to his last^ sticking dutifully to the theory ; no 
better joatification for the non-payment of debts could 
be devised : — ^the creditor may be said to have, in all 
caaes, 'gone away, none knows whither.' As to the 
debtor, it is but natural that he should be ' non eH 
inveniUB* Thus, to all debts a do>ulbie defence may be 
pleaded — ^by one and the same pneeu, both debtor and 
creditor have alike departed. True, a certain Mr. Tom- 
kins once owed the money ; but it would be quite as 
just to arrest any other Mr.Tomkins. The former 
individual unfortunately resembles the real debtor — 
this must be admitted — but then he is undoubtedly 
another man. For eonniving at such injustice, our 
eoorta of law merit instant demolition. But, alas I 
though men change, laws do not. Man may not be 
man— elill law is law ! 

" There are some who will still contend, that, not- 
withstanding what has been said, we continue ever the 
same identical persons. How, then, do th^ account 
for the remarkable changes in our opinions and senti- 
ments that are perpetually occurring 1 In general, they 
meet this question with another. How is it, say they, 
on the other hand, that we are ever consistent 1 These 
knotty points, ailer all, must be settled by an appeal to 
Ihcta. See you, now I If a man (as it sometimes hap- 
pens) love hia wife Ibr ten or a dozen years, and she Is 
changed ten or a dozen times during the period, must 
he not be the most inconsistent being in the world 1 
The new particles, perhaps, which compoee him have 
lUlen in love successively with the new particles that 
compose her. The fact may thus be accounted for; 
but as one new person is not neoessarilv obliged to &11 
in love with another new person, it follows that some 
in a shorter and some in a longer time — ^probably in 
proportion to the rapidity of the change— will natandly 
cease to love their partners altogether. And thus we 
find it by fatal experience. 

** Moreover, what an excuse this great truth afibrds 
to eoquottei t The men, whom they are said to have 
jilted, underwent an entire change before the happy day 
fixed for the wedding had arrived. Surely you would 
not expect a woman to many an utter strsnger t Even 
at the altar, or the church door, some have apparently 
refbaed the person they came to wed; — ^but the real 
caae waa, that, by some wise instinct, they detected 
another individuality in the 'old familiar^ di^^uise. 
Olheni, on the contrary, have at first felt the greatest 
dislike for those whom they afterwards aoceptod. In 
proof of the position, also, many a flaming patriot 
might be quoted. Observe him first out of place, and 
then in : what then 7 If he acts differently, it is because 



he is a different man I While waiUng for the post, he 
was gradually changing, and the change completed 
itself just in the nick of time, as he entered on his 
offioe. Under such circumstances, it would be unfair 
to expect that he should remember his old friends or 
his old sentiments. — Verily, so valuable a solution for 
so many anomalies, should not be hastily laid aside 1 

"The hypothesis, too, is so fuU of consolation! What 
necessity for attached couples any longer to hesitate 
about entering into the married state 1 A little while, 
and they will necessarily have new partners, and may 
change for the better ; — at any rate, it will be hard if, 
at the third or fourth remove, they cannot satisfy them- 
selves. Those who are married, and becoming weary 
of each other, have only to exercise a small degree of 
patience. Unhappy -wives 1 blame not your living 
partners t mourn only the dear defunct 1 Parents of 
undutiful sons t drive the alien and the stranger fhmi 
your door, and dress in black for your childthat was ! 
Ye who complain of the instability of friend^pt 
grieve not for the fiJse, but the lost 1" 

Here terminate, then, our citations from this most 
able piece of badinage and irony — ^which proves satis- 
fiMStorily enough that if the body be all. Personal 
Identity is impossible. The argument pretended is 
very humorously reduced to an absurdity, and thus 
the assumption of a Mind, Soul, or Spirit, made neces- 
sary, to avoid the perplexities and anomalies in which 
the reason becomes otherwise involved. It cannot fkil 
to amuse, and may instruct. Should the reader be 
excited by it to investigate the assumption of which 
I have spoken, and to ascertain for himself its validity, 
it will tend to strengthen as well as to exercise his 
logical powers. As the first and easiest lesson in a 
philosopnical process, it cannot fidl of commending 
itself to every one who needs it, and is deairous of 
intellectual improvement 



SIGHTS IK SOUTH GERMANY. 

BT ABXL PATHTSB. 

No. y. — Mtuie and Memory in Austria, 

To Vienna, SepL 1844. 

Thoughts go oddly by the rule of contraiy 
with perverse minda. A certain friend of ours, my dear 
, is never placed in what we English cell a " predica- 
ment," without an irresistible desire to langh : yet he 
is no laugher. I have known parties whose humour 
never broke out so vehemently anywhere as at funerals. 
— I have proved Uiat, in timea of the greatest sorrow or 
occupation of mind, there will recur to one those most 
spiritual things, which have the leist c6nnexion with 
human agony or suspense t — a verse, for instance, from 
one of Shdley *s poems— a head from some laid by, not for- 
gotten, picture— or some abstruse musical combination. 
Following out this line of illustration, it mi^t not be 
difficult to prove why I wrote from Vienna to you— to 
the moat fevuish^ bi^y man of my acquaintance, from 
the midst of the &npire of Palsy 1 

But, apart from the strong temptation to reconcile 
(as it were) discrepancies, wUch is one of the deepest 
mysteries of human imagination, — ^you are too closely 
connected with all the modem anecdotage of a certain 
world of Vienna, not to rise up at every street comer, 
" whene'er I take my walks abroad," — not to haunt me 
in eveiy place of amusement^ nearly as pcrseveringly as 
a certain Gentleman who devoted himself to me fhrni the 
fijvt evenings of my stay, with such an obrious constancy, 
as at last almost to establish an acquaintance. Need I 
tell what I would give for you in the place of him with 
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the leather-topped stiek, — ^to stir the deadneBs of theae 
hours— to set a stagnant mind to work by some shrewd 
piece of sense, or some brilliant piece of nonsense— to 
establish on their legs again my sympathies for a certain 
world of Artists, which recent experiences have disposed 
to totter — to shake you by the hand, in short, though I 
got a pinch in the moment of meeting t You, who live 
from morning to midnight in a crowd, and have wit 
enough to spare for the most witless, have forgotten cer- 
tain passages of pleasant intercourse, at London and I'aris, 
and under the chestnut-trees at Nonnenwerth. Bub they 
make too eminent a figure in my calendar not to be 
counted over again and again ; with yearnings that the 
list was longer. 

Here it was — ^was it noti — ^that after a long retreat in 
Italy (how precious a time of schooling or of meditation 
to every Poet, none can know better than yourself) you 
fint affronted Qermany : literally so — ^not only tooK suc- 
cess, but society by storm — brought insolent diplomatic 
ladies to your feet, by giving courteous repartee for im- 
pertinent question —and, by the brightness of your spirit, 
earning a social reputation as brilUant as your musical 
renown. Dear friend, was the feat so vety difficult in a 
Trophonian atmosphere like this 1 where minds, unwil- 
ling to be still by reason of their vacancy, are perpetu- 
ally setting animal bodies to work — ^the result being rest- 
lessness rather than mirth 1 And do yon not think 
that your extravagant munificences may have had as 
much to do with the triumph as your Florentine profile — 
or your quietus to Madame Une telle-— or your wonderful 
ten fingers on the pianoforte 1 I am guessing with an 
impudence only suipaased by that of your own boyish 
days — but I cannot help guessing that you must have 
towered too high above the level here, to have been 
understood :— however universally you were Har^ at. 

What a place of musical memories is this for the 
Pilgrim ! — The art at the present time, from what I can 
hear, seems under the double sovereignty of Doni- 
zetti and Strauss— the Italian Opera, that is, and the 
great conductor of dance music, whom, in one of your 
stinging moments, you chose to call the ** composer of 
Germany." But Vienna has been the death-bed of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. — When I saw their names to- 
gether on the play-bill to the ballet of " Prometheus" the 
other evening, the sight served as text to many thoughts 
and fancies.— The position of the Artist — his career— his 
duties-^was brought before me more forcibly than ever I 
recollect it to have been : and if I write to yon what you 
will never read, it is because I know Uiat your life has 
moments — apart from all its fevers, and ambitions, and 
representations — when these subjects are vividly present 
to you : and when the truth, with respect to them, ii> 
comprehended. 

Taking these three men in chronological order, it is 
remarkable how the life of each is of a dai^er shade 
than its predecessor !-- Was this wholly a matter of 
physique ? I doubt it. There was something, too, of the 
W orld's revolutions in it —something of the growth of Art 
from infancy to maturity : something of the progress of 
Invention from those instinctive motions which make 
bird and brook sing, to those more ajrdnons strivings, 
and lofty aspirations, which tempt the Poet to scale Uie 
heaven, not because he must mount on the wings of 
youth and impulse, bat beeanae the celestial region is 
very fiir I 

Ijet us look into the thing a little more exactly. It is 
not long since 1 was listening to one of Haydn's early 

works by the side of , who tamed to me with a 

smile when it was over. '* That wan in the happy 
childhood of music," said he. Simple to meagreness, 
almoAt, as they sound to ears saturated with the richer 
compounds of modem times — there is an artless fresh- 
ness of idea about them, which is as completely gone 
out of the world as the iTairies. A life of easy living, 



and pleasant dreaming, and little caring, ia in every 
note of them — for the struggles of a young artisVs life 
are so many adveoturss rather than cares, if he has 
Hope and Qenius with him. There is industry, too, — 
for in the youth of Art, zealous study was not con- 
temned for an evil, as it is now, in its later, more sophis- 
ticated days. The choir boy who ran about from church 
to church on Sundays ; to play here, to sing there^ to beat 
time in a third place— was more enviable than many a 
student bora into my and your hUusi world; whose 
notion of getting on, is" mocking his predooessoia.'" But, 
beyond the works of every other oompoeer, do I fancy 
or find in Haydn's,— a cheerfulness, bespeaking a mind 
clear of misery—betokening a doer,rather than a dreamer. 
Byronism had not entered the world when his q|>irit was 
being moulded. He was a good deal hen pecked — a 
little superstitions— somewhat in awe it maybe guessed 
of great people : for his were essentially days of 
patronage, — which are, also, days of awe. Nor was he 
clear of peocadiUoe% (to use the world's phrase) which 
the nature of his creed enabled him to wipe off, as with 
a sponge, by direct works of compensation. A good- 
natured, true, indefatigable man— endowed with prodigi- 
ous invention, and too fond of Art to be willing it should 
stand still — I don't fancy the life of one among the poet- 
race, less untroubled than Haydn's. But there is some- 
thing of the operative in it * * * * 

Salzburg, 
What, think you, was my first impreft^ion of this 
place } The carilhns chiming the dear old " O dolce 
concento," from the palace tower, aa we drove up to the 
door of the Ooldene Schiff. Could one have wished for 
a pleasanter welcome to Mozart's town ) But as one 
thought " uttereth speech " to another, aometimes 
by the very force of discrepancy : — that very cheerful 
tune, mng out by the mellow and tinkling chime, 
brought back the Vienna fancies, of which i began to 
prate to yon when intermpted by more immediate 
objects of interest. The Salzburgers are now doing 
honour to Mozart. His name is painted on the house 
where he was bora (this veiy pen, by the way, waa bought 
there) : I see his statue by Schwanthaler in the square 
below : an excellent work, as modern statues go, erected 
scarcely a couple of years ainoe. They have been per- 
forming requiems to the memory of his son, at Vienna. 
Yet was ever life sadder than hisl — I mean to those who 
look on, and who cannot believe that happiness lies in 
the billiard-room and tea-garden gaiety wherein the 
Austrians somewhat mechanically deligUU Mozart was 
made a wonder of in infancy — ^his miud enervated by 
royal presents and noble flatteries — his body weakened 
by late hours, and pampered by " rich vianda and the 
pleasurable wine" — his sense of right and wrong confused 
by the society of the old and the sophisticated, fatal 
influence on the precocious 1 — his senMblUties forced and 
encouraged — ^his genius fed with stimulants. In the 
letters of his vain, kind-hearted, not ungentlemanly 
fiither, written while travelling about the worid with his 
wonderful children, I do not find a trace of anything 
like support or bracing offered to the Child. Ue seems 
never to have comprehended the responsibilities apper- 
taining to the owner of so noble and mysterious a trea- 
sure. He was proud of his children — he waa thankful to 
Qod (in his innocent and credulous way) ibr their 
triumphs ; but he seems never to have looked for them 
beyond the happiness of pieces of brocade, diamond 
snuff-boxes, and purses of ducats. That our Mozart 
can have been utterly contented with such rewards, I 
cannot beUeve. The ainews of his intellect and purpose 
had never been permitted time or spsce to grow — he 
WAR a child in the affairs of men : good-natured, cowanlly, 
facile, superstitious, and extravagant. He was unable 
to give rule or reason (it has l)een said) for aught that 
he did in his art — and wrote with as instinctive a 
rapidity (from what we can gather) as the alightest 
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Italian melodiits, whom, for a like fiu$iUty, his partisans 
so scornfully despise. Yet I will never believe but that he 
was perplexed with forebodings and stirrings, — ^with the 
struggles of a brilliant and fervid and impassioned genius, 
in a frame too fragile to abide the strife — ^bat that besides 
the moments of racking anxiety about the common neces- 
sities of subsistence, which &11 so doubly terrible on 
summer birds such as he, he had moments of mistrust 
and despondency about his art, — unexplained yearnings 
— an indefinite sense of vanity and vexation of spirit, 
of powers not wrought up to their fullest capacity. 
Never was man less of a sayer of fine things, such as 
" point a moral ; " but from all I can read and gather, 
(dare I not to you add, from all that is told me by his 
Music]) 1 have an impression that sorrowful and humili- 
ating depression was often his portion : and that the 
man whose melodies have enchanted more universally 
and longer than almost any other melodist, was, in the 
momenta when he was redeemed from fatuity, sad and 
shrinking, self-abased and ill-assured — to whom the 
early grave, when it came, was a rest for weariness and 
exhaustion : — precious insomuch as neither wickedness 
from without, nor vain burning dreams, and passing 
whispeiB of remorse for hours or energies wasted, from 
within, could more trouble him there. Have these 
&ncie8 never crossed your mind 1 Or are yon like the 
million, who see, on the one hand, in Mozart the perfect 
composer, to whom nor gift nor graoe was wanting ; — on 
the other, the good-natured and careless hnsband, the 
spendthrift of easily-gotten revenues : and who, shrugging 
their shoulders in Pharisaical pity, or in foolish admira- 
tion, say : " But then, all those men of genius are alike, 
fit for nothing but their art." The tale of many a 
mournful death-bed has been told : but I do not know 
one which always appears to me more profoundly 
melancholy than the sinking down of Moaart. in the 
midst of superstitious fears, and worldly difficulties, 
with the busy, if not very deep stream of Viennese life 
flowing on ceaselessly round him, moving in luxurious 
measure to his music : about the most passionate, if not 
the purest breathings of Love ever uttered !*••** 

There was no being in Vienna without making a pil- 
grimage to Beethoven's grave. Generally these sort of 
sentimentalities are not for me. I am held to be heretical 
in the matter of relics, too. But there are few lives I 
have thought over so earnestly as his ; few men I should 
BO much have liked to study near at hand : and from the 
Preyungto WHhring is but. as you know, a step. I was 
put a little out of tune for the excuraion, by the fiu:e of 
my jovial Jehu. 

" And where to in WEkringT he said, as he let down 
the step. 

•' The Cemetery ! ** — I remembered a German goblin 
tale, of two sedan bearers, who were honoured by the 
same commission, after a maM)uenide, by a real Skeleton ! 
for my man's astonished face, with a little romantic 
colouring, could have sat for theirs. But it was 
a broad, shining, cloudless noon, and the interval 
between the city and the lines, is as anti-poetical as 
most suburbs. The lines once passed, a road embowered 
with acacias leads you to a height, from which the viewHon 
every side are most lovely, and the little village is soon 
hurried through, and you are at the Cemetery. A little 
blue-eyed giH — the identical Wilhelmine of Southey's 
ballad — nm, knitting in hand, with a large cozy looking 
oat trotting after her, to show me the tomb. The tomb 
— ^hard by Von Scyfiied's and Schubert «— is a cheerful 
looking white sarcophagus, surmounted by an obelisk 
with a gilt lyre, and butterfly within a coiled serpent, 
for its only devices —and for motto, simply 
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The taate of all this is quiet and good, if not exalted ; — 
theie is about the tomb an air of pUcidity, not to say pro- 
s|)crity, which struck me as curiously at variance with 



the youth, and the life, and the death of the noble but 
stormy being whose dust sleeps there. Never was the 
dark and bitter nnhappiness of his life so forcibly made 
present to me, as by that contrast. It might be a mere 
matter of day and hour ; perhaps only of mood ; bnt I 
have never so gravely felt the weight of his sorrow as 
there, where every objeet conspires to soothe the senaea, 
and to suggest the idea of 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends I 

around the death-bed of the man of genius. I 
thought of his early difficulties : not those common - 
plaee struggles to gain hearing and opportunity which 
are part of the class education of every Artist, essential 
to the free play of his fiiculties, and to that self-zeliance 
without which no great work is achieved — ^but the 
wakening-np of a rugged temper, and a auspicious 
spirit, in the midst of impulses the most generous, and 
of affbctions which lacerated their possessor in the shape 
of Belf-remorae, after those moods in which the dark 
angel got the ascendency. And I thought of the thousand 
contrarieties, which the life of a soiall Gennan town, 
and a small German court, must have thrown in the way 
of one so eccentric, uncouth, and self-willed : and how 
there seems to have been near him no one powerful or 
clear-sighted enough to have tang^t him that self-disci- 
pline was not only a duty and avirtue,but a bleasinghe 
could not sufficiently strive for. 

But to this harsh, singular, intractable (not ungenial) 
nature, was added a yet more terribla trial to Beethoven. 
What must it have been to such an one — ^vexed, more- 
over, by the misdeeds of a rapacioua and disreputable 
family — to be aware that, day by day, the sense essen- 
tial to his joy of existence was gradually dying — that, 
in a brief space, all would be Silence with him ? I have 
known those who can bear such terrible inflictiona 
nobly— nay, Uim them into advantages and blessings— 
but they were not parsons of Genius, as the Worid is 
pleased to understand the term. Their hearts had been 
trained, their &ith directed aright though years of child- 
hood — and the sorrow, when it came, was so calmly fiMsad, 
that it turned, — and behold, a gain in disguise 1 Bnt 
the struggles of Beethoven with his calamitv seem 
to liave h^ at once the ferocious strength and ue aim- 
less inipotence of an animals. Like a child he tried to 
hide it, as if concealment would give him back the lost 
senile. Then came dark and melancholy despondency — 
and the worst accompaniment of the infirmity, suspicion 
— then " rages," not like Lord Byron's, ** silent," but im- 
moderate and brutal, striking right and left, and too 
often alienating the steady friendbwbom such a meteor- 
being so eminently needed. All this while the works he 
was pouring forth with all the fertility of genius, were 
but coldly entertained. His townsmen withheld their 
sympathy — hi« finances became disordered — and he died, 
worn out by disease, haunted by causeless fears of want, 
and bitter reflections that those who had served him 
the best he had maltreated in return for their devotion ; 
that those whom he had best served, were leaving him to 
perish miserably. Tet his music waa strong, clear, 
masculine— not as some superficially styled it, gloomy in 
character — save inasmndi that strongly marked beauty 
must be somewhat stem. 

In the works produced during hie prinM, there is 
no sign of incompleteness, or feebleness ^none of the 
waywardness which .so marked his actions. Why was 
none of the strength he so lavished throughout even 
the trifles he wrote, turned to the mastery of his spirit ? 
Why was the World to have all the joy— -save in a few 
better moments, when he saw cleariy the glorious trea- 
sure of his own gifts — and himself all the agony I Was 
it because he was deeper, more imaginative, more high 
above the herd than his predeoessora — and, therefore, 
according to the moumfhl creed of many, marked out 
to be a Martyr t 
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Are we to come to the conclasion that the Artist's 
life is to become unhappy in proportion as it is deeply 
intellectual : that he is to break himself against the 
bulwarks of Society, coming out of the conflict with 
heart-wounds in proportion to his strength? None can, 
I think, have looked on this world, without such a 
question painfully presenting itself— and without seeing, 
by what myriad eyasions, in the shape of egotisms, 
j^ousies, avarice, or sensual indulgence, the Artist 
endeavours to provide for his own dignity and selfish 
comfort, and thus to avert the common lot ! What say 

you, my dear , in those moments when the noise 

and the nonsense of your subjects and their flatteries is 
rated by you at its worth ?~when, alone with your 
own noble spirit, you can foiiget stars and orders, and 
torch processions, and serenades, and consider for your- 
self that mission which you have so eloquently described ? 
MuH all this confusion and striving be] all this sore- 
ness, and heart-burning, and dark ii\justice : — all this 
womanish impatience of a few thorns strewn in the 
path of those whose goal is the furthest, and whose 
frames are the strongest] Must it be all victims or 
betiayeni Are there no considerations to appeal to, 
by which matters shall be more equitably apportioned 1 
the vexations of Life, which is transient^ rated at their 
right smallness — the nobility of Genius, which is eternal, 
set forth in its real gloiyl— You have taught the world 
that the heaping up of riches is an idle pursuit — that the 
spreading tnem abroad on every noble and generous 
object, is not a miracle, to effect which, soul and body 
must be parted ! You have shown your brethren tiiat 
the highest intellectual distinction is compatible with 
the widest toleration ; that a man who can analyse poetry 
with poets, and bandy diplomacy with diplomatists — 
nay, (on a pinch,) talk theology with the theologians— 
yours being, con rispeUo, veiy wild— can take his part of 
kind friend and good comrade with the humblest of his 
fraternity, as if he, too, knew nothing better than the 
Vienna motto of " Eat and drink and die to-morrow !*' 
Why should it be Utopian to imagine yet more than 
this? — a teaching which should rule the Artist's own 
spirit, so as to make him happy in life, as well as indif- 
ferent to it % — a sense of responsibility, bringing in its 
train, forbearance as well as indulgence 1 There is some- 
thing better than the common scorn of men : a disdain 
of those leanings on and appeals to the recognised 
feebleness of Genius, which make so many great spirits 
unhappy, and so many small ones trlumphuit in their 
own calmer littleness ! You cannot afford to be avaricious 
— why not also not afford to be sensitive — ^for your own 
sake .... *and for the World's, since yon do so much to 
delight and elevate iti Wherefore not that little more, 
which would leave Art without a stain, on a pedestal 
before which none but the savage or the irreclaimable 
heretic would refuse to bow the knee ! 



YOUNG MEN OP EVERY CREED. 

YouHO men of every creed ! 

Up, and be doing now ; 
The time is come to ** run and read," 

With thoughtful eye and brow. 
Extend your grasp to catch 

Things unattained before ; 
Touch the quick springs of Reason's latch. 

And enter at her door 1 
The seeds of mind are sown 

In every human breast ; 
But donnant lie, unless we own 

The spirit's high behest ! 
Look outwardly, and learn ; 

Turn inwardly, and think ; 



And Tmth and Love shall brighter bmn 

O'er Error's wasting brink. 
Give energy to thought. 

By musing as ye move ; 
Nor deem unworthy aught. 

Or trifling for your love I 
Plunge in the crowding mart — 

There read the looks of men ; 
And human nature's wondrous chart 

Shall open to your ken I 
Shun slaveiy — ^"tis sin ! 

The deadliest fatal ban 
Which ever veiled the light within. 

And palled the soul of man ! 
In freedom walk sublime. 

As God designed ye should ; 
The pillared props of growing time. 

Supporting solid good. 
Tread the &r forest ; climb 

The sloping hill wayside ; 
And feel your spirits ring their chimo 

Of gladness far and wide ! 
Where'er your footsteps tend. 

Where'er your feelings flow. 
Be man and brother to the end, — 

Compassionate the low ! 
Curb anger, pride, and hate ; 

Let Love the watchword be ; 
Then will your hearts be truly greats 

God-purified and free J 

W. H. PBiPxavx. 



THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 

IRISH CHARITIES. 

Taxing up an Irish newspaper the other day, we could 
not avoid feeling extreme asiomshment on running our 
eyes down a column of it almost entirely devoted to the 
acknowledgment^ by different parties^ of various chari- 
table contributions. The sum total was so laige, that 
wc fell into a series of reflections upon tiie extraoidinazy 
anomaly of a country, avowedly poor, able to spend so 
very considerable a revenue upon tiie accidental calls of 
distress. It was not an occasional epidemic of gene- 
rosity either, originating in the miseries of this calami- 
tous season ; for, on referring to our file, we found that 
at the same period of the past year nearly the same 
amount had been subscribed for the same pnrpoees. In- 
stitutions for the sick, the indigent, the unfortunate, 
the destitute, supported reguhirly by the unfailing 
benevolence of the public, with all their expensive 
machineiy— houses with rents, and rates, and taxes per- 
taining thereto. Clerks, servants, assistants, committoc- 
rooms, printed reports, and an endless catalogue of 
extra charges.— Distressed individuals, such as afflicted 
widows with huge unprovided famili^ penniless wphans 
of deceased cleigymen and tradesmen, nuuden sisters 
once in affluent circumstances now reduced to beggary, 
with a host of other sufferers from various melancholy 
reverses, all bountifully relieved by the beneficence of 
strangers. This was distinct^ too, from the large contri- 
butions every where poured in to the famine-fund, as 
we may call it. It appeared t4> be the system of the 
country,— a yearly charge upon the nation's income. 
The thought arose as to whether this could be a health- 
ful symptom in the economics of a people^ Why was so 
large a demand on private charity constantly neceffiaxr \ 
Why were so many public asylums for the miserable re- 
quired ? What could produce an amount of pauperism 
so enormous as to occupy the time and the attention of 
largo societies, and cause the never-ending appeal to 
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tender feelings, resulting in an acceptance of alms cer- 
tainly humiliating to the receiver 1 Some years ago a 
friend of ours paid a visit to Ireland. He was carried 
there partly by business, partly by the wish to renew his 
acquaintance with some members of his family who had 
settled there. He bad thus an opportunity of mixing 
with several classes of society in difierent parts of the 
island ; and so of learning many .particulars of the do- 
mestic habits of the Irish. On recollecting the substance 
of soveial conversations we had the pleasure of holding 
with him afterwards, on the subject of this interesting 
country, it seems to us, that one of the principal causes 
of this overwhelming degree of wretchedness was de- 
veloped to us. The labourer does not receive his hire ; 
that he may not be worthy of it is possible, but that he 
does not get it is &ct. In no country in the world is 
the work of man's hands so cheap as there. In no 
country in the world are the small wages earned paid so 
grudgingly, mulcted as it were by chaiges laid on them 
for rent, etc. to a full third of their amount. Not from 
avarice, we reaUy believe, nor want of feeling, but from 
want of thought. It is the custom. The man who will 
Rave his shillings, on the labour that returns him pounds, 
as carefully as if the accumulation of riches were the 
only end and aim of his existence, will give away these 
pounds in indiscriminate charities with even a lavish 
hand. The lady who bargains for pence in every pound 
of meat, in every pint of milk she buys, in every article of 
clothing she has made, will subscribe, perhaps, to half- 
a-dozen public charities, run the round of sermons for 
benevolent contributions, and have her hand in her 
pocket at every call of distress. Now, without meaning 
to check sympathy for unavoidable calamity, let us con- 
sider whether, even in a merciful point of view, it would 
not be wiser, kinder, to prevent the occurrence of mis- 
fortunes. Supposing the employer, gentleman or lady, 
man of business or man of trade, paid the employed 
better, might not the stream of metal carrency flow 
more equally over the land ; might it not fertilize more 
generally as it spread there ? If each labouring person 
had just that little more than each just wanted for the 
mere necessaries of the day, for food and fire, and 
raimeot and lodging; if each had just that little more 
that would admit of the saving of say a few shillings 
monthly for the day of need, could there be so many 
licggared widows, starving orphans, destitute needle- 
women ? and if Uie time now devoted by charitable 
ladies to the " Dorcas Institutions," " The Sempstresses 
Kelief Society," and all those other well-intended cha- 
rities, nnhappily necessitated by the present system of 
social morals^ were privately expended by each in the real 
earnest care of those immediately under her own charge; 
we feel convinced that a vast economy of money, an im- 
mense increase of happiness, would infallibly result fVom 
thii) change of measures, in a much shorter space of time, 
too, than any one accustomed to the effect produced on 
ignoranoe by a well-organized attention to its enlighten- 
ment would believe to be possible. Let us examine the 
subject fairlv in a spirit of honest kindness, with a wish 
only to reach the truth. Qood morals and easv circnm- 
stances^ speaking generally, accompany each other. 
Which of two men will be most disposed to judge chari- 
tably, to act justly, to do his duty faithfully — he who on 
the poorest pittance can just keep himself and his £unily 
struggling through years of discomfort, pinched in every 
department of his miserable thrift ; or he who on a little 
mure feels that he has a warmer bed, a more nourishing 
dinner, a brighter fire, a better coat than his worse paid 
n.Mghbonrt— Let us extend our liberalltv to such an 
overplus as would allow of a widowed mother reckoning 
on her em chair by the side of the comfortable hearth 
of a welldoing son, or bring an orphan nieoe or nephew 
to the decent uncle*s board ;— would the country lose or 
(Tain, by such relief from the burden of poor rates, by 
the consequent groii:th of more amiable feelings among 



the bulk of her population T— And the upper classes 
— ^would they suffer under this more truly Christiui 
arrangement? — would it impoverish them to pay so 
much per cent, on the wages of labour done for them, 
rather than in poor rates or in private alms-giving? — 
would the business of the farmer, or the artizan, or the 
tradesman, thrive or fail when more vigorous bodies, 
more willing minds, gave the hands which were to carry 
it forward 1 The mistress of the family, also — for the 
ladies, we fear, have more to do with this bai'gain-making 
element of poverty than is creditable to their geneml 
soundness of feeling on all points connected with bene- 
volence—would she at the end of the year be the richer 
or the poorer, if she paid her own servants better, and 
gave no vails to the servants of her friends 1 if she 
returned the just value of her time to the workwoman 
who brought home her husband's shirts and the frockn 
and petticoats of her children, and was thus saved her 
contribution to the fund for the sick and indigent room- 
keeper ? As to the happiness part of the affitir, there can 
be no question about iL We know that so entire a 
change m our ideas of our social duties can be effected 
neither in a day nor in a year, but it may be in a life- 
time. There will be much to learn, and much to teach, 
and much to bear, and something to forbear; but the 
work of love, once entered upon earnestly, will proceed 
steadily. We would beseech all to give the subject 
deep reflection — to determine all of us each in his own 
little sphere to act in his own circle on the broad prin- 
ciple of Christian charity — the charity which never 
faileth, the charity that snffereth long, and is kind, that 
bearcth all things, believeth all things, hopetJitM things. 
Wc must consider that these arc momentous times, 
that great changes to bo have already cast forward their 
shadows, and that Ireland is not the only part of the 
country on the eve of a social revolution. 



Hfterars Xotfce. 

TVw Lasting Rfsenlment of Misi Keaou Ltcan Wang. 
A Chinese Tale. Tnnslated from the original 
Chinese by the late BobxetTbom, Consul at Ning Po. 

▲ OHllflSX OH08T 8T0RT. 

In the province of Kcangae and the village of Cltanfi^o, them 
lived a man of the oommon people, called Chauff-yih. Thia 
man dealt in miseeUaneooa articlea, and one day he had occasion 
in the way of bosinfss to ^ to the chief city of the Hrrn 
district, and the night being already far gone ere his httle 
matters were all arranged, he went to sleep at a lodging-house 
ontside of the town. This lodging-house being already full of 
people, could yield him no acoommodation. There happened, 
however, to be an empty apartment fast locked, which no one 
occnpied, and Chaag-yih, addressing the landlord, said to him, 
** Mine boat, why not open this empty room, and let me 
have it P" 

The hmdlord replied, ** la thia room, sir, are ghoati or devili, 
and 1 dare not lodige ipesta in it! " 

Chang-yih snd again to him, ** Well, evea if there should be 
ghosts or devils, wlutt should I be afraid of them for P " 

The landlord, not having another, word to say, could only 
comply ; ao he unlocked the door, and taking a hunp and a 
sweeping-broom, handed them over to Chang-yih. This person 
then entered the room, and tnking a hunp, placed it steadily on 
the ground, when he trimmed it quite bnghtl^. In the centre 
of the room was a broken bedstead, Uterall^ piled up with dust ; 
so he made vae of his broom, and swept it dean, spread open 
the bed dothes, odled for a little rice and wine, on which be 
rapped, threw the door to again, undreaaed himself, and went to 
sleep. 

In hii sleep, he dreamed that a very beantiftd woman, gaily 
attiicd, stood hr him ; and when he awoke, strange to aay, the 
woman was atiU there. Ckasg-jih asked her who she was, and 
she replied. 
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** I am the wife of a neighbour, and becauM my hnsband has 

Sooe abroad, I am afraid to be aloae, and therefore I am come 
ere. Do not at present speak any more, afterwards jou 
wiU know aU.** 

Chang-yili asked no more ; in the bright daylight she took her 
departure, and at night returned as before. This oontinned for 
three snoeessiTe nishts, and the landlord seeing that Mr. Chang 
was at Idsnre, torn him, as if by chance, that a woman had 
banged henelf in that room, and that strange things frequently 
happened then ; only, added he, ** all seems to be qniet there 



now. 



Chang-yih treasured what he heard in his breast, and when 
night came, and with it the woman, he put the question to her, 
saying, " Tu-day the landlord told me, that ui this room was the 
ghost of a woman w\io bad hanged herself; I presume that tliis 
must be you P " 

The Udy, without betraying the least symptom of shame, or 
showing any desire to conceal the truth, replied promptly, " It 
is indeed myself, and no other ! But you, sir, need be under no 
apprehension, as I have not the slightest intention to injure 
you." 

Chang-yih then beaouffht her to fsvour him with the partion- 
lars of her history, which she did as follows : — 

'* In my former state of existence my famiW name was Mnh ; 
people called me Miss Neen-urh. I bad a lover iii the 
Yu-tseen district, called Yang-chuen; he uroroised to marry 
me, so on the faith of this I assisted him with my little private 
stock of money, which consisted of a hundred pieces or gold. 
My false lover went off with my money, and three years after- 
waids, as he did not return, the old lady with whom I lived 
wished to constrain my affections, and urged me to admit 
another suitor; so having no means of getting rid of her 
importunities, and being unable to bear np against the vexation 
that weighed me down, I hanged myself and died. Tlie place 
where my brothers lived was sold, and is now used as this 
lodging-house ; in former times this was my bed-room, and my 
spirit not being extinguished, continues to haunt it as before, 
lang-chuen is from the same district as yourself, perhaps you 
may know liim.** 

Chang-yih replied that he knew him very well. 

** And where in he now, and what is he about ? " asked the 
woman. 

Chang-yih replied, " Last year he removed his dwelling to the 
south gate of the city of Jaouchow, where he has married a 
wife, and opened a diop. Moreover, his business is in a very 
flourishing wav." 

The woman heaved a long sigh, but at that time made no further 
observation. Aft«r two days more, when Chang-yih was about 
to return home, she said to him, ** I have a strong desire, sir, 
to go with you and live with yon, but I do not know whether you 
wiU consent or no." 

Chang-yih replied, " Why if you are able to accompany me, 
pray what objection should I have P '* 

Upon this the woman rejoined, '* Then, sir, would you be ^ood 
enough to get ready a snudl wooden tablet, and have written 
upon it, * This is tlie spirit's tablet of Miss Neen urh,* 
which yon can put in your clothes bnske^ and if at any time 
yon take it out, and oall roe, I will on that instant oome forth." 

Our friend Chang promised that he would do so. His com- 
panion fiirther said to him, '* I have itill fifty taels of silver 
ouned beneath this bed ; yon may take it, and use it as you 
list, sir.** Cliang>yih dug up tlie ground, and in roality found a 
pitcher oontaining fifty taels of silver, at which his heart was 
fuU well pleased. 

Next day he had the spirit's tablet written out, which he 
stowed away carefully, and bidding the landlord good bye, set out 
on his way home. When he got home, he recounted all these 
circumbtaaoes to his wife. The lady was not at first well 
pleased with the story, but on seeing the fitty taels of silver she 
recovered her mod humour, and expressed no dissatisfaction. 
Chang-yih having set up Miss Neen>nrh's spirit's tablet by tlie 
eastern wall, his wife, by way of snort, took it, and called uj^n 
her, when lo ! in broad daylight, Miss Neen urh came walking 
forth, and made the good lady of the house a nrofonnd obeisance I 
This person was at first a good deal startled, but afterwards, 
getting familiar to the sight of the spectre, she made no work 
about it. AJter some ten days or more the speotre lady said to 
Chang-yih, ** There is an outstanding debt due to roe at the 
principal city of the district ; perhajpe, sir, you would like to go 
idong with me to recover it." Our friend Chang-yih, hoping to 
turn the affair to his own advanti^^ promised to do so. He 
then hired a vessel, and taking the spirit's tablet, placed it 



carefully in tlie centre of the boat, and the stranger lady 
travelled with Um, seeming to ayoid interoonrae with all other 
people. 

A/ter traTelling a few days, they arrived at the south gntr of 
Jaouchow city, when the woman said, " I am now going to 
Yang-chuen*s house to claim the old debt due to me.** Chang- 
yih would have gone vrith her, but in a moment she was on the 
shore. He followed her, and saw her distinctly enter a shop, 
which, on inspecting narrowly, he found to be in very deed the 
house of Tang^chuen. Having waited for some time, he did 
not see her oome fortli, but he saw that the whole of Yang- 
chuen's establishment was in a state of fright and alarm, and in 
a brief space tlie sound of weeping seemed to sbalie the very 
ground. He inquired the reason ui a person in the shop, who 
thus accounted for it : — 

" Why," said he, " my master Tang-chnen vras well enough ; 
there was nothing amiss vrith him when all at once he mt^ with 
some wicked spirit or other, and so he died ! " 

Chang-vih anew within his heart that it was Miss Necw- 
urh who had done the deed ; so quietly stealing down to his 
vessel, he took the spirit's tablet, and earnestly called for her, 
but she was never seen to come forth more 1 Chang-yih then 
comprehended that the old outstanding debt due to her at 
the chief city, was a debt of vengeance to be reoorered from 
Yang-chnen for his unjust conduct to her in this life. 

The above atory forms a sort of introduction to the 
whole work, which is a love story — the unhappy history 
of a sort of Chinese Miss Bailey, who hangs herself, 
not in her garners, but in a gauze scarf, for love of a 
false young man. The account of this catastrophe we 
will quote, for it is curious ; no doubt it has steeped the 
embroidered and perfumed handkerchief of many a fair 
Chinese lady with tears. 

That very night Keaou Lwaa washed herself with the utmost 
care, and having changed her clothes, she desired her waiting- 
maid, Ming-hea, to go and boil her some tea, using tliis deceit to 
get Ming-hea out of her room. No sooner was her maid gone, 
than, having first fastened the door, she made use of a stool to 
support her feet ; then taking a white sash, she threw it over s 
beam and tied it ; next having mode fast the scented gauze 
seiirf, the first cause of all her WL^es, around her throat, she 
joined it to the white sash in a dead knot, and finally kicking 
away the stool, her feet swung in mid air, and in a moment her 
soul sought the habitations of the dead at the early age of 
twenty-one years ! 

l^ling-hea having boiled the tea, was bringing it to her 
mistress, when she found the door fast shut. She Knocked for 
some time, but no one opening it, she ran in a great fright to 
communicate the news to Aunt TWm. This lady 8|mdUy 
arrived with Mrs. Chow, and the room door being forced open, 
words csnnot describe the horror and dismay that seized them, 
when the sad spectacle within presented itself to their view! 
Old Mr. Wang was not long in learniug the dismal tale, and in 
an instant he repaired to tlm spot. It is needless to relate the 
scene of sorrow that ensued ; neither the old gentleman nor hit 
lady knew for whst reason their beloved daughter had committed 
this rash act. But it was necessary to take some steps for the 
interment of the body, and a coffin being procured, wb^ was 
once the lovely and accomplished Lwan was, amidst the tears and 
lamentations of the whole household, consigned to the silent 
gravel 

Such was the death of the lady ; the death of the 
^ntleman, " the wicked Captain Smith" of the story, 
IS not less memorable. The lovers, be it understood, 
had written a deal of poetry; and all this, together with 
the broken marriage contract, and full particulars of 
the young lady's unhappy end, were conveyed to the 
chief magistrate of the district. The story says : — 

His excellency Fan took the poetiy, the ballad, and tite 
marriage contract, and revolved them in his mind again and 
again, so as to make himself thoroughly acquainted with, snd 
get at the very marrow of, this strange piece of business. 

This (ione, and the false lover obliged to confess all, his 
exoellency the censor, havins made a speech to him in a voice 
of wratii, condemned him to be beaten to death vrith staves like 
a dog, that he might serve as a warning to all cdd-Uooded 
villaus in future. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OP PACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH OBNBRAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 

In this department of our Journal we mean not only to etcUe candidly our oum earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, but ahall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide puhlie opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others oj all €iass**s -be th^ rich or 
poor, be they,7nasters or men, be they men or women. We work foe all, and we desire to work with aU,— Ed9. 



'* Wanft a SUitaiio»r— State of fhe Counfry.—Uow accu- 
rately do thcK three worda deacrioe the condition of thousands 
of our feUow-oonntrymeu at the preaent moment ! How loudly 
do they apeak of want and suffering ! What an index do they 
f umlkh to the state and protpecta of Britain ! 

Those who, like ounefvea, live in the heart of a large city, 
and who frequentlv come into contact with busineaa men, arc 
well cognisant of the fact that trade in almoat every department 
ia unpreoedeatedly flat and dull. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than the vaat numbers of indiTidnala out of employment. 
Our atreets are literally crowdcMl with persons in tnis unfor- 
tunate poidtion, of all acea and sexea, and belonging to every 
rank and profession in life, from the shop errnnd-boy up to the 
merchant and manufacturer himself. Our qunys awarm with 
idlers ; and our advertising newspapers, as the Times and North 
British, are thickly studded witn advertisements under the 
above title-head. The books of our register offices for servants 
are choked full ; situations wanted being in the proportion of 
twenty to one of situations vacant. Our mills and public manu- 
factories, having few demands for goodii, aie working short 
time, half time, and some no time at all ; and a good many, 
during the last t«o or three montlia, have been shut up alto- 
gether from bankruptcy, mainly — we will not say entirely — 
caused by the deadnesa of trade : thus thousands of men and 
women are turned adrift upon the wide world. Tradesmen of 
all kinds are reducing their expenditure, lessening the number 
of their hands, lowering the salaries of those they have, parting 
with old, well-tried servants, and getting new ones to fill their 
places at a half less remuneration, and in many cases even more 
than that. A gentleman of our acquaintance, in a foreign trade, 
told us the other day, that having advertised in a widely-circulated 
newspaper for a light porter, wages from eight to ten shillings 
per week, he on the following morning received no fewer than 
one hundred aj^icaiiom* by letter, not a few of which were 
written in a good style of penmanship. Such is the awful 
depremion of the times ! 

ne alluded at the outset to the misery and suffering conse- 
quent upon this want of employment — w ho can estimate it P 
We have now before our minds several instances of this : let us 
give one or two. Hie first is that of the father of a young and 
numerous family. lie has just got his dismissal from a miister 
whom he has faithfully served for the last ten years, and is thus 
suddenly deprived of the means of earning hit own and his 
family^s bread. Daily he goes forth in quest of work of some 
kind or other, but the search is vain ; every vacancy is filled up ; 
nobody will employ him ; mastem are discharging instead of 
engaging men ; he returns home with a heavy heart. The sight 
of his helpless little ones, and the patient, resigned looks of ner 
whom he loves, well nigh drive him to despair. The little 
atui'k of money he had contrived to save out of his scanty 
earnings is nearly j^ue, and if Providence interpose not, stan'a- 
tion with itf gnawing horrors must quickly succeed. 

Here again is a youth, just ripening into manhood, the stay 
and support of a widowed mother. By a like mishap, he has 
Into turued out of his situation. TiU now his heart had beat 
with high hope, dreaina of the future had filled hit youthful 
soul. His fancy had often painted to him in glowing colours 
the time when, himself an honoured aud respected citiaen, he 
should be able to sustain his much-loved parent in comfort and 
afHucnc(>, (ntirely free from the corroding cares of poverty, and 
smooth her declining days by the hand of reverence nua love. 
But these, aud a linndred otiier noble resolves, luive been 
daslii d ii»ide by the rude blasts of adversity ; one eventful dtiy 
hits »ein tlie warmly -cherished hopes and anticipations of years 
IniJ pro-vtrnte in the dust. Both now eat the bread of sorrow. 
Sileitcf and deep dejection weigh down their spirits. Their 
piiM|H'ri» nre dark and dreary. No ray of light streams in 
ii|>on titf: diirkneaa. Want begins to pinch. The clouds gather 
and thicken around, and threaten every moment to burst upon 
their devoted heads. 

But, there go two girls, sifters, the miaerable wrecks of their 



former selves The one ia dxteen, the other eighteen, years of 
age, and both up to thit time have been the sole aupportera of a 
crippled father and a little brother and sister. About six wceka 
ago they were turned out of employment by the failure of one of 
the moat extensive mill-owners in the city. They ooold not find 
work, neither could they starve \ and they have taken to vend- 
ing fruit and other trifling articles on the strceta, which occu- 
pation yields them on an average fourpence |>er day each (four 
shillings weekly l)etween the two) ; and on this, and what little 
the brother and sister get by begging,/V^ indii-idualsVee^ body 
and soul together I They rent a damp, filthy hovel in one of 
the wynds, fur which they pay the htndlurd 5«. a month ! Tlicy 
can only afford one meal a day, and this is most frequently 
mxul« up of the refuse of provision shops, and garbage picked up 
on the streets or elsewhere. Fever has made its appearance in 
that locality, and we fear that amongst its earliest victims will 
be some of the members of this unfortunate family. 

Cases like the above, occurring day by day, testify abundantly 
to the eminently critical internal state of Britain. When a 
country', from whatever cause, ia finding neither food nor 
clothing for its people, there ia rarely just cause for fear. We 
are none of thofe alarmista who are perpetually crying out 
about over- population, that the soil ia barren and worn out, etc. 
etc. We liave strong faith in the productive and self-sustaining 
energies of Britain. When we call to mind the unredaimed 
bogs of Ireland, the millions of acres of waj»te and only half 
cultivated land in England and Scotland, and the vast undis- 
covered riches embowelled in the soil of all of them, we can 
afford to laugh at the ignorance and folly of tuch theorista. 
Nevertheless, it would argue neither a wise nor an honest part 
to shut our eyes to facts which are passing t>efore us in oaily 
review ; or to glosa over, as tome pul)lic men and journals ha>e 
done of late, the blunders of our legislature. The dying thou- 
sands of Ireland, the scarcity of money, tlie lowncss of wsges, 
the unheard-of denrness of provisions, the bands of unemployed 
people wandering about— all tell of our hazardous position, and 
portend a storm. 

Regarding our national pros]?ects we will not now offer any 
remarks ; one thing appears sufficiently plain, that events are 
faat tending to a crisis— a crisis which shall determine the fate 
of all monopoly, and give a voice and a soul to labour— that 
uncorajtensated, erushed, manacled, yet mighty power, which 
shall make monarcha tremble on their thrones, and oauae titled 
oppression to hide its guilty head. Meantime, we cannot but 
think it the present duty of every person in circumatanoea of 
eaae and plenty to deny himself of wonted luxuries and indul- 
gences, that he may have wherewith to communicate to his 
famishing brethren. The commonest claims of humanity, not 
to speak of reliirion, demand this. If it be a duty in times of 
prosperity to abatain from pampering the Ltidy or gratifying 
the animal passions, it is certainly much more a duty to do so in 
times of ad\ersity, when thousands of human la'ings are perish- 
ing for lack of the bare nrcestaries of life. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this dulness of trade, and the piteous scenes of destitu- 
tion daily and hourly disclosed to view, there are hundreds who 
have never felt the effects of it — who move on in all respects aa 
they did former! v :— the rich roan, the middle-class man, the 
tnuiesman, are all indulging in the same exi^ensive, meaningless, 
and often injurious customs, fashions, and habits, as before; 
and the remotest idea of curtailment, either for their own aakes 
or that of their neighbours, never once enters their minds. We 
forbear particularizing any of these customs ; but it becomes 
every man solemnly to ask himself the questions, — ** What can 
^ I give up jnst now, and how can I be instrumental in relieving 
• the wants of mv fellow-men r^' Reader, put these to yourself, 
' and give ciuulid answers to both, as in the aight of Ood. 

GlasguK, Mtt^ 31. J. B. J. 

To the truth of this sketch of the state of things amongst as, 
who cannot subscribe P In our own case, the most di&tressing 
proob are daily pressed upon us. The Ofllce of Uomlfs Journal 
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Is not nn office for pFocaring aitnatioiu, Mid yet the niunbeni of 
persons, who hnve occupied hij^hly respectable positions in life, 
daily applying there for a helping: hand or a word of advice— 
which, did wc possess the ^wers and opportunities of monarchs, 
wo could not availin^ly ^ve— afford a most melandioly insight 
into the social condition. 

Toit-officc DueussioM. — A working man of Manchester 
recommends that now postage is so cheap, young men — and 
yonng women, too, we presume—should cany on through that 
medium discussions on the topic of the day. Both societies and 
individuals, he tlitnks, mifrht take advantage of sudi a system to 
propound plans for the improvement of uie labouring classes, 
more than they do ; for their own education, and for their good 
in every way. The suggestion is unquestionably worthy of 
consideration. 

Skildon Werary and Scienfific InstUufion. — Shildon is 
situated in the midst of the Auckland coal-field, and is, with the 
neighbouring villages, inhabited by the pitmen. Of all classes 
of men, tiicse arc held by many to be the lowest in the scale of 
religious, moral, and social being. Eveiy one must rejoice to 
find a literary institution established amongttt such a population. 
But as tUe means of the projectors arc ncccsBarily limited, tliey 
solicit from the friends of education, money, books, apparatus, 
or anything which may further the objects' of the Association. 

Noilingham Co-opcraiir^ Jjeague, — At the adjourned creneral 
meeting of this Lcjiguc, held on the 2d inst., it wai resolved to 
co-operate witli other societies of the same kind in bringing 
American bread stiiifs, etc. to this country ; and reoomroendra 
that, as soon as a sufficient number of societies were formed to 
warrant such a proceoding, a conference be called at some con- 
venient place, to consult on the best plan of carrying out this 
and other co-opcrati\e mcasuresy and tocMiducting 3ion upon 
a jiut aad aulistsBtial basis. 

Slockion-fm-Tees Co-operefipe Com-Mili C&tHpany. — The 
first meeting, proposing the est:tbl{shinent of such a mill by one 
pound shares, was held March 18th. Since then two other 
meetings hnve been held^ when a set of rules were adopted and 
many communications read on the subject from Hull, Whitby, 
Beverley, Lincoln, Leeds, Barnard CasUe, Paisley, Kirby, Kent, 
Thirsk, etc. etc. 

The New Journal of Vroffrcts in Rome Wc have been 

favoured by our friend Alargarct Fuller witli some prospectuses 
of this popular Jouru:il, which was commenced in the capital of 
the popedom in March last. Moderate and guaided as ita tone 
necessarily is, it is still one of the great signs of the times, one 
of the miracles of the pn'sent ]>apal reign, that such a Journal 
exists at all. Who, tw(;lvc months ago, could have dreamed of 
such tilings as railroads, a Journal of Pro^rciis — as it boldly 
styles itsclf^and a Pope of Progress, existing in Rome and its 
territory, or having their existence decreed P What next? 

Newgale Market : Ut bnickery^ and cruelty in fasting and 
slaHghtering aHtmal*. — DEAR SlR, — ^Yonr little /<9MrMa/, I delight 
to perceive, is open to anything promotive of general good. A 
friend of ours came to London for the first time last week ; ho 
viewed several public buildings with ranch interest, and having 
alluded to the great Loudon Meat Market, I proposed to show 
him Newgate shambles, espedally impressing him with my view 
of its being the worst and dirtiest in £uropc. 

This was on Thursday the 3d instant^ at eight o^olock pjn. 
No drested meal tmtiness of course was stirring; liis wonder waH 
excited at seeing a number of low-built, mean, and dirty sheds, 
with a pavement of nastiness, which he reckoned would disgrace 
one of tlie smallest towns of. Lancashire. 

On our passing through Warwick Lane, we noticed a few 
abominablv filthy and stinking " slaughter shops, with fasting 
cellars undemeath,'* in one of which were about twenty calves 
just killed, and from the bleating of the poor pining and suffo- 
cating animabi below, we judged about twenty others awaited 
the fierceness of their *' bloody executioners.'^ Alx)nt ten or 
twelfe poor fainting, pining lambs stood waiting their tnrn to be 
thmst through the neck with the terrible knife I after suiTering 
all the horron of a two dag/ fast ! ! 

Not now remarking on the fiendish expressions of these 
revellers in animal blood, (the slaughterers,) I would task, is the 
faxitng of animals for shicghter reaUg neeeuarg? Aio the 
'bodies of animals sweeter to the relish of human creatures for 
all thi^ pain and ill- health caused to the former previous to 
tbeir death? 

I have only tasted animal food once since witnessing the 
scene above recited, and even then the recollection of the 



slanghter-hoose in Worwjpk-Iane prevented me toaduDg 
tlian A morsel. Dear Sir, 

Tonr sincere and respectfol friend, 

Thomab — 
33, Wmterou^reet^ Uh Jtme, 1847. ' 

SONNET. 

BT A SON or TOIL. 

To a sweet vale, at Sabbath eventide. 

When gently light evanisheth from earth, 

And the calm moon to calmer thoughts gives birth. 

From my lifers battle ofltimes do I glide. 

There do I lay me down 'mongst wavy grass. 

And my worn mind doth in its freshness revel ! 

The light breeze sings across the meadows level. 

Or through the leafy boughs doth rustling pass. 

Though all is green that meeteth there the sights 

Yet what a varying interchange of tints ! 

Uere light, there urk, here soft, nowhere too bright 

As nought in Nature at eoftdition kinle, 

I leave " man*s ehurch^^fiUed with the pride of grade. 

And worship God in this lone, lovely glade I 

W. W. 
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